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PREFACE. 


In  reading  through  Mr.  Keane's  excellent  translation  of 
that  section  of  Von  Hellwald's  Die  Erde  und  ihre  Volker 
which  is  devoted  to  Africa,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
author  had  taken  a  more  national  view  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  this  vast  continent  than  would  be  acceptable 
to  English  readers — German  work  in  the  field  of  African 
discovery  was  fidly  developed,  the  achievements  of  British 
and  other  foreign  explorers  more  hastily  sketched. 

It  is  not  that  we  would  undervalue  for  a  moment  the 
labours  of  Germany  in  Africa.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
immense  region  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Sudan  has  resulted 
almost  exclusively  from  tlie  arduous  journeyings  of  Earth 
and  Vogel,  of  Eohlfs,  Scliweiufurth,  and  Nachtigal ;  but  in 
giWng  tliese  their  due  share  of  honour,  it  cannot  be  for- 
gotten that  we  owe  to  the  enduring  toil  of  Livingstone,  of 
Biulon,  Speke,  and  Grant,  of  Cameron,  Gordon,  and  Stanley, 
the  rolling  back  of  the  clouds  of  obscurity  which,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  hid  from  \'iew  all  but  the  coast-line  of  the 
still  greater  expanse  of  Equatorial  and  Southern  Africa. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  a  more  just  apportionment  of 
credit  to  the  men  of  all  nationalities  that  have  taken  part 
in  the  gi-eat  work  of  throwing  Africa  open  to  the  light  of 
civilisation,  as  well  in  bringing  up  the  description  of 
each  separate  portion  of  the  continent  to  a  more  uniform 
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standard,  and  in  giving  greater  prominence  to  those  parts  of 
South  Africa  in  which  British  interests  are  more  immediately 
concerned,  the  book  has  expanded  till  it  has  reached  two  or 
three  times  the  size  of  the  original  upon  which  it  is  based. 
As  it  stands,  however,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  toler- 
ably complete  general  view  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
of  African  geography ;  the  natural  features  of  the  continent, 
its  many  kingdoms,  states,  and  colonies,  with  their  inhabit- 
ants, are  concisely  described,  as  well  as  the  productions  and 
legitimate  conmierce  of  its  various  regions,  and  the  roots 
and  branches  of  its  great  malady,  the  slave  trade,  which 
affects  it  so  deeply  in  every  part. 

Two  original  papers  have  been  appended.  The  first  of 
these,  on  the  classification  of  the  African  races,  deals  with 
a  subject  which  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  future  development  of  the  continent.  In  this 
view  the  distinctions  of  race,  of  language,  traditions,  and 
temperament  of  its  inhabitants,  cannot  be  too  closely 
studied. 

The  second  Appendix,  on  the  distribution  of  rain  over 
Africa  month  by  month,  has  also  a  practical  value  in  view 
of  future  exploration  and  survey  of  the  continent,  in 
pointing  out  those  times  and  seasons  which  are  most  suit- 
able for  travel  and  geographical  work  in  its  different 


regions. 
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GENERAL  INTEODUCTIOK 


1.  Position  and  HevoliUions  of  the  Earth. 

The  Earth,  which  fonns  the  subject  of  this  work,  may  be 
described  as  a  round  and  opaque  body  balanced  in  space. 
In  company  with  a  friendly  satellite,  the  Moon,  it  com- 
pletes, in  somewhat  more  than  365  days,  one  revolution 
loimd  a  centre,  the  Sun,  a  light  and  heat  giving  body,  itself 
probably  but  one  of  countless  similar  bodies  scattered 
throughout  the  boundless  regions  of  the  imiverse.  The 
Earth  is  technically  spoken  of  as  a  planet,  by  which  name 
we  understand,  all  such  heavenly  bodies  as  are  dark  in 
themselves,  shining  only  in  the  borrowed  light  of  the  Sim. 
The  period  of  365  days  required  to  complete  its  orbit  is 
called  a  year,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  months,  the 
months  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  into  days,  one  day 
thus  forming  a  standard  unit  for  the  measurement  of 
time.  By  a  day  is  strictly  understood  the  time  required 
by  the  Earth  to  complete  one  revolution  round  its  own 
axis  in  the  direction  from  west  to  east.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  Earth  revolves  round  itself  while  completing  its 
orbit  round  the  Sun,  and  from  this  twofold  motion  there 
arises  a  series  of  phenomena,  whose  regular  recurrence  no 
longer  causes  any  surprise,  but  which  may  still  be  here 
briefly  described. 

2.  Meridians  of  Longitude  and  Parallels  of  Laiitude, 
Every  revohdng  globe  necessarily  possesses  two  oppo- 
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site  points  which  are  at  rest,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
Earth,  are  called  the  Poles.  These  are  again  connected 
together  by  the  Axis,  an  imaginary  line  round  which  the 
globe  itself  rotates.  They  are  known  as  the  Arctic  or 
North  Pole,  and  the  Antarctic  or  South  Pole. 

The  circle  described  round  the  middle  of  the  Earth, 
at  all  points  equally  distant  from  either  pole,  and  thus 
dividing  it  into  two  halves,  is  called  the  Equator,  while 
the  two  equal  portions  so  divided  are  known  as  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres.  Now,  in  order 
accurately  to  fix  the  position  of  the  various  places  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  we  must  imagine  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  other  circles  intersecting  each  other  in  such  a  way 
that  some  are  described  as  passing  through  both  poles,  and 
others  as  drawn  parallel  with  the  equator. 

The  first  series,  intersecting  at  the  poles  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  equator,  are  all  naturally  of  equal  size,  and 
are  called  the  Meridians — that  is,  mid-day  circles^  all 
places  through  which  any  one  of  them  passes  having  mid- 
day at  the  same  hour.  The  distances  between  these  meri- 
dians constitute  the  degrees  of  UmgUvde,  which  thus 
determine  the  position  of  any  given  place  east  or  west 
of  any  given  meridian. 

The  other  set  of  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
diminishing  according  as  they  recede  towards  either  pole, 
in  the  same  way  determine  the  position  of  all  places  north 
and  south  of  the  equator,  and  are  called  parallels  of  Udi- 
tude.  Since,  therefore,  these  imaginary  meridian  and 
parallel  circles  intersect  each  other,  given  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  any  place  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  its 
position  is  at  once  accurately  determined. 

The  Earth,  however,  is  not  a  perfectly  round  globe, 
but  rather  of  an  oblate  form — ^that  is,  slightly  compressed 
at  the  poles,  and  bulging  out  at  the  equator.  Hence,  not 
being  a  true  sphere,  it  is  known  as  a  spheroid,  a  sphere- 
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like  body,  the  exact  proportions  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  fully  ascertained,  though  at  present  it  is  believed 
that  the  diameter  at  the  equator  exceeds  that  from  pole 
to  pole  by  27  miles.  But,  owing  to  its  flattening  at  the 
poles,  and  corresponding  expansion  at  the  equator,  the 
imaginary  set  of  curves  above  spoken  of  are  not  true 
circles,  but  rather  ellipses  closely  resembling  circles.  The 
parallels  of  latitude  are  much  less  affected  by  this  circum- 
stance than  are  the  meridians,  which  become  sensibly 
depressed  towards  the  poles ;  but  it  follows  that  the  dis- 
tance between  two  parallels  becomes  greater  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  poles.  The  shortest  degrees  of  latitude 
and  the  longest  of  longitude  are  accordingly  found  on  and 
about  the  equator ;  the  longest  of  latitude  and  the  shortest 
of  longitude  at  and  about  the  poles. 

The  globe  revolves,  as  stated,  round  the  sun,  which 
can  of  course  shed  its  light  only  on  the  side  turned  towards 
it  If  the  Earth  did  not  rotate  on  its  own  axis,  the  hemi- 
sphere facing  the  sim  would  be  always  light,  and  the 
opposite  buried  in  eternal  darkness.  But  in  consequence 
of  the  Earth's  rotation  round  its  axis  every  place  on  its 
surface  becomes  lit  up  and  plunged  in  darkness — ^that  is, 
has  its  own  day  and  night — alternately. 

Like  all  other  true  stars,  the  sun  appears  on  the 
eastern  horizon  for  all  places  on  the  Earth's  surface, 
describing  an  apparent  circuit  across  the  sky  during  the 
day,  and  then  disappearing  again  below  the  western 
horizon.  When  a  star  reaches  the  highest  point  above 
the  horizon  it  is  said  to  cvimincUe  or  attain  its  zenith,  and 
the  sun's  culminating  point  or  zenith  is  called  mid-day  or 
noon.  It  has  then  reached  the  meridian  of  all  places 
lying  in  the  same  degree  of  longitude — that  is,  crossed  by 
any  given  meridian  of  longitude.  As,  moreover,  every 
point  of  a  parallel  of  latitude  has  a  corresponding  meri- 
dian of  its  own,  it  follows  that  for  all  places  situated  in 
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diflferent  meridians  the  tiine  of  mid-day  is  also  diflferent, 
Yaryiiig  according  as  the  son  in  its  apparent  course  passes 
successively  &om  one  meridian  to  another.  Hence,  at  any 
given  moment  all  times  of  day  are  found  on  the  Earth- 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  of  day  must  continually  vary  &om 
place  to  place  as  we  go  from  west  to  east,  or  &om  east  to 
west,  the  hour  of  noon  being  in  all  cases  later  the  more 
to  the  west  the  place  is  situated.  Thus  mid-day  is  later 
at  London  than  at  Vienna,  at  Vienna  than  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  New  Zealand  it  is  about  midnight  when 
it  is  noon  in  London.  It  follows  that  from  place  to  place 
differences  may  occur  not  only  of  hours  but  even  of  a  whole 
day.  This  explains  the  curious  circumstance  that  any  one 
travelling  round  the  earth  firom  west  to  east  loses  a  day — 
that  is,  on  his  return  he  finds  himself  a  day  out  in  his 
reckoning;  while,  if  he  retraces  his  steps  from  east  to 
west,  he  finds  himself  ccmversely  a  day  in  advance. 

3.   The  Seasons,  Equinoxes,  and  Solstices. 

In  its  revolution  round  the  sim  the  Earth's  axis  is  not 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  Earth's  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit  round  the  sim  at  an  angle  of  nearly  23  J°.  The  course 
of  the  Earth  round  the  sun  is  called  the  Ecliptic,  because 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses  occur  only  when  the  sun  and  moon 
are  on  the  same  line  with  the  earth  on  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 
The  orbit  of  the  Earth,  again,  is  itself  not  quite  a  perfect 
circle  but  a  nearly  circular  ellipse,  the  sun  being  situated  in 
one  of  its  two  foci.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  Earth  is  not 
at  all  times  equidistant  from  the  sun ;  but,  since  the  equator 
and  the  ecliptic  are  inclined  at  an  angle  to  one  another, 
and  must  therefore  intersect  each  other  somewhere,  both 
must  necessarily  have  two  points  in  common.  These 
points  are  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  shorter  axis 
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of  the  ellijiae.  Hence,  ■wlien  the  Earth  reaches  these 
points  in  ita  annual  course,  the  sun  is  vertically  OTer  the 
equator,  and  day  and  night  are  equal  everywhere  on  the 
eur&ce  of  the  globe.  This  takes  place  once  iu  spring  and 
onca  in  autumn,  hence  we  speak  of  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes,  wliich  occur  about  the  20th  of  March 
Kad  the  22d  of  September.  The  accompanying  diagram 
represents  four  positions  of  the  Earth  iu  its  orbit,  each  90° 
apart.  Since  the  sun  can  only  enlighten  one  half  of  the 
surface  at  once,  viz.  that  which  is  turned  towards  it,  the 
shaded  portions  of  the  globe  here  represent  the  dark, 
and  the  bright  the  enlightened  halves  of  the  EartL  In 
the  positions  A  and  C  the  sim  is  vertically  over  the  inter- 
section of  the  eijuator  and  echptic  In  these  positions  the 
poles  of  the  Earth  are  on  the  extreme  borders  of  the 
enlightened  hemispheres,  and  it  is  day  over  half  the 
Dorthem  and  half  the  southern  hemisphere  at  once. 
Every  point  of  the  Earth's  surface  describes  half  ita  daily 
course  in  light  and  half  in  darkness,  and  day  and  night 
are  equal  all  over  the  globe ;  hence  the  term  equinox. 
The  former  represents  the  position  of  the  vernal,  the  latter 
of  the  autumnal  equinox  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Since  the  axis  of  the  Earth  is  carried  round  pai-allel 
to  itself  and  always  pointing  to  the  same  direction  in  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stare,  when  the  Earth  has  moved  round 
to  the  position  B,  it«  North  Pole  and  all  the  portion  round 
H  to  a  distance  of  23^  degrees  from  it,  or  within  what  is 
auned  the  Arctic  Circle,  remains  constantly  enlighttined. 
The  sun  is  vertical  over  the  northern  tropic  or  turning 
point,  the  Tropic  of  Canrer  (from  the  sign  of  the  zodiac 
Cancer,  which  is  crossed  by  the  sun  in  its  apparent  path 
at  the  summer  solstice),  23^  degrees  north  of  the 
equator;  and  all  the  region  comprised  within  23-^  degreea 
from  the  South  Pole,  or  within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  is  in 
''f!r>""*»  daring  the  entire  notation,  or  has  continual  night 
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This  is  called  the  position  of  the  Summer  Solstice  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  because  at  this  point  the  sun  appears 
to  be,  for  the  time,  arrested  in  its  course  before  entering 
on  its  retrograde  movement,  and  occurs  about  the  21st  of 
June.  At  this  time  every  point  north  of  the  equator  has 
a  day  of  more  and  a  night  of  less  than  twelve  hours'  dura- 
tion, and  days  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  at  their 
longest  When  the  earth  has  passed  round  to  D,  the 
phenomena  of  the  position  B  occur  again,  but  in  exactly 
inverted  order.  The  sim  is  then  vertical  over  the  southern 
turning  point,  called  the  Tropic  of  Caprioom  (fix)m  the 
sign  of  Capricorn,  or  the  he-goat,  then  crossed  by  the  sun) ; 
all  within  the  Arctic  Circle  revolves  in  continuous  night, 
all  within  the  Antarctic,  or  about  the  South  Pole,  is  in 
continuous  daylight.  This  is  the  position  of  the  southern 
summer  or  northern  Winter  Solstice,  and  takes  place  about 
the  2l8t  of  December.  All  points  within  the  northern 
hemisphere  have  then  a  day  of  less  than  twelve  hours' 
duration  and  a  longer  night ;  the  days  are  then  at  their 
shortest  in  the  northern,  and  at  their  longest  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

4.   The  Five  Zones. 

The  portions  of  the  globe  limited  by  these  various 
parallels  are  called  the  Five  Zones — the  Torrid  lying  be- 
tween the  tropics,  two  Frigid  zones  within  the  polar  circles, 
and  two  Temperate  between  the  polar  circles  and  the 
tropics. 

5.    Varying  Length  of  Day  and  Night, 

From  the  diverse  relations  above  described  of  the 
Earth  to  the  sun,  it  follows  that  for  the  different  places 
on  the  Earth's  surface  the  duration  of  day  and  night  varies 
continually  and  considerably  according  to  the  time  of  year. 
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On  the  equator,  however,  day  and  night  are  always  equal 
throughout  the  year.  Here,  in  fact,  there  is  a  perpetual 
equinox,  the  equator  being  the  only  imaginary  circle  on 
the  globe,  one  half  of  which  is  always  in  darkness  and  the 
other  always  in  light  The  poles,  on  the  contrary,  and 
their  immediate  vicinity  have  alternately  six  months  of 
continuous  light  and  six  of  continuous  darkness.  In 
other  words,  at  the  poles  the  year  is  made  up  of  only  one 
day  and  one  night,  each  half-a-year  long.  But  the  dura- 
tion of  day  and  night  varies  within  the  polar  circles,  out- 
ward from  the  actual  pole,  according  to  the  latitude  of 
each  place.  Hence  the  number  of  days  during  which  the 
sun  neither  rises  nor  sets  is  here  different,  the  longest 
day  lasting  six,  five,  four,  three,  two,  or  one  month,  as  the 
case  may  be.  During  the  rest  of  the  time  the  sim  remains 
below  the  horizonduriBg  nights  of  graduaUy  increasing 
length,  till  at  midwinter  they  reach  periods  of  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  months,  corresponding  to  the  duration 
of  the  midsummer  daylight. 

Within  the  temperate  zones  there  is  a  constant  inter- 
change of  day  and  night,  each  place  enjoying  longer  days 
and  shorter  nights  in  summer,  and  enduring  longer  nights 
and  shorter  days  in  winter,  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  equator.  A  similar  discrepancy  attends  the 
commencement  of  the  various  seasons,  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  when  we  come  to  the  detailed  description 
of  the  various  regions  of  the  Earth. 


VOLUME  I.— AFRICA. 


GENERAL  EEMAJtKS. 
1.  Configuration  of  the  Zand. 
As  seen  on  tbe  map  Airica  presents  a  less  shapely 
appearance  than  any  other  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
earth,  Australia  alone  excepted  In  fact  its  form  vividly 
recalls  both  that  of  Australia  and  of  South  America,  its 
contour  being  far  less  elegant  than  that  either  of  Europe, 
Asia,  or  even  North  America.  It  has  absolutely  no  peu- 
inaulas,  for  the  solitary  eastern  projection  of  Somali, 
confronted  by  the  island  of  Socotra,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  anything  more  than  an  abortive  attempt  at 
such.  From  this  circumstance  it  neceaaarily  follows  that 
the  various  bights  and  bays  are  themselves  but  little 
developed.     We  have  doubtless  on  the  north  coast  the 
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classic  Syites,  or  Gulfis  of  Cabes  and  Sidra,  and  on  the 
west  coast  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  But  these  penetrate  so 
little  into  the  land  that  it  seems  almost  a  flattery  to  speak 
of  them  as  gulfs.  The  Bed  Sea  alone  forms  a  true  gulf, 
in  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  California  in  North 
America;  but  even  here  the  east  coast  belongs  to  the 
Asiatic  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

2.  Islands, 

Africa  also  lacks  the  charm  imparted  by  the  numerous 
islands  surrounding  the  shores  of  other  continents.  There 
are  some  few  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the  north-west 
coast  is  fringed  by  the  Cape  Verd,  Canary,  and  Azore 
groups,  the  latter,  however,  so  far  removed  from  the 
mainland  as  scarcely  to  be  entitled  to  be  credited  to  this 
continent.  The  east  coast  is  more  richly  endowed  in  this 
respect,  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  general  rule  is  verified 
that  the  larger  islcuids  occur  to  the  east  only  of  the  main 
divisions  of  the  globe.  Here  it  is  that  we  accordingly 
meet  with  the  vast  island  of  Madagascar,  almost  a  little 
continent  in  itself,  and  in  all  probability  an  actual  rem- 
nant of  Lemuriay  that  immense  continent  and  home  of  the 
lemur  and  the  loris,  which  may  have  formerly  stretched 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  as  far  as  Ceylon  and  even  to  the 
Keeling  isles,  if  not  still  farther  eastwards.  However 
that  may  be,  the  coral  reefs  between  Mozambique  and 
Mombas  indicate  that  the  east  coast  of  Africa  is  rising  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Madagascar 
and  the  Seychelles,  together  with  the  sugar-producing 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  Rdimion.  The  African  shore  of 
the  Eed  Sea  also,  no  less  than  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia, 
seems  to  be  advancing  into  the  water,  this  inland  sea 
possessing  no  more  than  an  average  depth  of  about  100 
fathoms. 
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3.  Physical  Aspect  of  the  Interior, 

The  monotony  of  its  coast  lines  seems  also  to  h 
repeated  in  the  unifonn  disposition  of  the  land  in  th< 
interior  of  this  continent.  The  whole  of  Africa  migh 
strictly  speaking  be  described  as  nothing  but  one  vas 
table-land,  varied  here  and  there  by  a  few  more  or  lesi 
precipitous  slopes.  There  are  certainly  some  low-lyinj 
regions,  and  even  depressions  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
but  all  of  them  very  limited  in  extent  * 

The  great  masses  of  the  hilly  regions  seem  to  b 
confined  to  the  east  coast,  where  an  alpine  range,  be 
ginning  with  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  and  rising  ii 
one  or  two  isolated  points  above  the  level  of  perpetua 
snow,  stretches  southwards  several  degrees  below  th( 
equator.  A  certain  grandeur  is  also  doubtless  presentee 
by  the  Mauritanian  mountam  system,  while  some  iso 
lated  peaks  towards  the  Eed  Sea  and  at  the  source 
of  the  Niger  and  Orange  rivers  attain  respectable  eleva 
tions.  But  on  the  whole  in  this  vast  continent^  nearh 
two  thirds  the  size  of  Asia,  by  far  the  most  prominen 
feature  is  a  moderately  elevated  table-land,  and  evei 
the  mountain  ranges  themselves  by  which  it  is  brokei 
present  as  a  rule  everywhere  the  same  uniform  appearand 
of  sheer  walls,  with  truncated  summits,  as  follows  firon 
the  nature  of  the  sandstone  of  which  this  continent  i 
mainly  composed. 

This  monotony  of  its  general  outlines  is  of  course  trai 
only  of  its  great  geographical  features,  and  not  of  parti 
cular  regions.  Here  we  find  tracts  of  tropical  v^etatioi 
and  luxuriance  succeeded  by  wildernesses  and  barrel 
wastes,  hilly  landscapes  of  varied  beauty  interchanginj 
with  uniform  table-lands,  and  now  and  then  mountaii 
groups  rivalling  the  sublimest  aspects  of  Alpine  scenery. 
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4.  Rivers  and  Lakes, 

These  African  highlands  are  farrowed  by  great  streams, 
in  number,  however,  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  the  continent,  which  here  again  exhibits  a 
striking  poverty  of  natural  endowments.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  NUe,  the  Congo,  and  the  Zambesi^ 
which,  though  partly  rivalling  in  length  the  mightiest 
rivers  of  the  earth,  are  far  inferior  to  them  in  wealth  of 
water.  All  three  taken  together  contain  a  smaller  body 
of  water  than  the  Amazon  alone. 

On  the  other  hand.  Central  Africa  proper  harbours  a 
considerable  number  of  fresh-water  lakes,  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  Tan- 
ganyika, and  Nyassa,  presenting  water  surfaces  of  imposing 
grandeur. 

5.  Tropical  Position, 

Of  all  the  divisions  of  the  globe  Africa  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  most  thorough  representative  of  the 
tropical  world,  for  it  alone  is  situated  mainly  within  the 
tropics,  comparatively  but  small  portions  of  it  stretching 
beyond  these  limits  into  the  temperate  zones  north  and 
south.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that,  of  these  two 
sections,  the  northern  belongs  entirely  to  the  sub-tropical 
regions ;  Tunis,  which  is  about  the  most  northern  city  in 
Africa,  being  situated  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  as  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  in  America,  Yedo 
in  Japan,  and  Tsi-nan  in  China.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the 
elevated  plateaux  of  Africa  alone  real  cold  is  felt,  and 
even  here  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  for  the  latitude  of 
Cape  Town  itself  corresponds  with  that  of  Monte  Video, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Santiago,  in  South  America,  and  of 
Sydney  in  Australia. 
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6.  Inhabitants — Independent  Races. 

The  African  races  are  in  fully  as  backward  a  state  of 
development  as  are  the  natural  features  of  the  regions 
occupied  by  them.  At  the  mention  of  the  word  Africa 
we  involuntarily  think  exclusively  of  the  pure  negro  type, 
which,  in  consequence  of  long-established  opinions,  we  are 
apt  to  look  upon  as  the  only  occupant  of  tliis  continent. 
And,  in  truth,  a  certain  imiformity  unmistakably  charac- 
terises its  inhabitants,  sufficiently  accounting  for,  if  not 
justifying,  the  fact  that  earlier  and  less  thorough  research 
was  satisfied  with  comprising  all  of  them  under  the  one 
general  denomination  of  negroes. 

It  remained  for  more  recent  and  more  accurate  inves- 
tigations to  show  that  the  pure  negro  type  occupies  com- 
paratively but  a  small  portion  of  Africa,  scarcely  spreading 
anywhere  south  of  the  equator.  The  whole  country  south 
of  the  negroes  is  mainly  peopled  by  the  Bantu  tribes, 
differing  in  speech  altogether  from  them,  and  including 
such  races  as  the  Kafirs,  the  Bechvanas^  BastUos,  etc.,  but 
not  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen.  The  Hottentots  form  a 
division  of  their  own,  though  now  little  more  than  the 
last  survivors  of  a  ruined  race  and  people;  while  the 
Bushmen  belong  to  a  group  whose  classification  still 
remains  to  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

In  West  Africa  we  meet  with  the  Fulah  tribes,  and 
north  of  the  negroes  some  Hamitic  and  Shemitic  peoples, 
who  have  migrated  hither  from  the  east.  To  the  same 
Hamitic  stock  belong  also  the  Gallas  and  the  Somalis  of 
the  extreme  eastern  comer  of  Africa. 

Becent  investigation  has  thus  succeeded  in  grouping 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  continent  under  six  great 
divisions :  foiu*  indigenous — the  Fulahs,  Negroes  proper, 
Bantus,  and  Hottentots;  and  two  foreign — the  Hamitic 
and  Shemitic  families. 
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In  the  islands,  especially  on  the  east  coast,  other 
races  are  met  with,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Eovas  or  Malagadus  of  Madagascar,  who  are  unquestion- 
ably members  of  the  widespread  Malay  family. 

7.  CtUture — Huropean  and  Mohammedan  Influences. 

The  uninhabited  wastes  that  were  long  supposed  to 
occupy  the  interior  seem  in  reality  to  be  more  or  less 
fully  peopled,  in  some  places  even  overcrowded.  Nor 
do  these  teeming  populations  roam  about  lawlessly  in 
unsettled  regions,  or  in  search  of  a  precarious  sustenance  in 
temporary  resting-places.  Here  also  there  are  kingdoms 
and  states  jealous  of  each  other's  power  and  limits ;  here 
also  wars  are  waged  for  land  and  possessions,  for  dominion 
and  influence ;  for  the  coloured  no  less  than  the  white 
races  have  developed  statecraft,  and  can  boast  of  a  poli- 
tical system.  They  appeal  to  arms  whenever  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  "might  is  right"  finds  favoiu*  in 
their  eyes.  They  conclude  peace  and  form  treaties,  the 
occasional  non-ol>servance  of  which  certainly  constitutes 
no  radical  distinction  between  them  and  the  white  races. 

Nay,  more;  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country  those 
political  revolutions  are  occasionally  brought  about  that 
we  would  gladly  describe  as  "  rectifications  of  the  frontier" 
were  we  in  possession  of  accurate  charts  of  those  regions, 
or  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  events  occurring  in 
them.  Here  many  a  dark  genius  well  knows  how  to  turn 
to  the  best  account  the  character  and  superior  qualities  of 
his  race.  He  at  times  succeeds  in  widening  the  limits  of 
his  sway  to  an  incredible  extent,  founding  for  the  time 
being  a  sort  of  imperial  rule,  ever  fated  to  be  again  de- 
stroyed by  sanguinary  civil  strife  after  the  strong  arm  has 
withered  by  which  it  was  built  up. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  all  this  movement  of  the 
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Afncan  races  possesses  but  little  if  any  interest  for  us, 
resting  as  it  does  on  a  moral  and  intellectual  basis  of  an 
extremely  low  order,  which  has  achieved  but  feeble  tri- 
umphs in  the  arts  of  life.  Without  overlooking  or  at  all 
imdervaluing  the  primitive  and  special  culture  of  such 
negro  kingdoms  as  Bomu  and  Baghirmi,  it  must  still  be 
confessed  that  there  are  no  traces  of  a  higher  culture  in 
Africa,  except  in  those  places  alone  that  have  felt  the 
influence  of  Europeans,  or  at  least  of  the  Arabs.  In  fact^ 
the  influence  of  the  latter  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
powerful,  because  the  diflerence  between  their  culture  and 
that  of  the  natives  is  less  marked  than  in  the  case  of 
Europeans. 

Herein,  also,  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  the  explanation 
of  the  astonishing  spread  of  Mohammedanism  in  Africa. 
It  has  already  reached  the  equator,  and  penetrated  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  coimtry,  a  residt  that  has  been 
brought  about  silently  and  without  the  co-operation  of 
special  teachers ;  whereas  Christianity,  notwithstanding 
the  zeal  of  the  missionaries  of  various  sects,  has  been  en* 
abled  to  secure  the  adherence  of  but  few  proselytes.  And 
although  the  teachings  of  Islamism  occupy  the  lowest 
place  amongst  the  civilised  religions  of  the  present  day, 
they  nevertheless  produce  a  relatively  civilising  e£fect 
when  contrasted  with  the  cruel  fetichism  of  the  natives. 
At  the  same  time,  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism  should 
inspire  us  with  no  exaggerated  hopes  for  the  future,  as  it 
appears  that,  so  far,  contact  with  foreign  influences  has  in 
many  respects  been  attended  with  strikingly  deleterious 
eflects  on  the  African  races. 

According  to  the  various  degrees  of  culture  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  learned  traveller  George  Schweinfurth 
divides  Africa  into  three  domains,  whose  limits  correspond 
with  the  movements  of  commerce  working  on  the  masses 
in  the  interior  from  its  most  advanced  outposts  all  along  the 
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coast  There  is  first  of  all  the  domain  of  firearms, 
nearest  the  coast,  especially  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
continent,  penetrating  far  inwards,  and  maintaining  with 
Europe  more  or  less  important  commercial  relations. 
Farther  inland  we  meet  with  a  region  which  the  European 
markets  have  so  far  been  enabled  to  provide  with  cotton 
goods  by  means  of  native  traders.  Lastly,  in  the  very 
heart  of  central  A&ica,  and  hitherto  totally  cut  ofif  from 
all  contact  with  the  European  world,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread tract  of  country,  in  which  the  scanty  raiment  of 
the  natives  is  limited  to  skins  and  hides  rudely  prepared 
on  the  spot. 

Between  the  two  last  might  be  formed  a  sort  of 
transition  territory,  in  which  copper  and  glass  beads  con- 
stitute  the  principal  articles  of  trade  amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants. This  is  at  the  same  time  the  chief  centre  of  the 
slave  trade. 

To  these  three  degrees  of  culture  correspond  also  the 
various  stages  of  art  and  industry  of  the  present  African 
races,  only  here  the  reverse  has  taken  place  of  what 
usually  occurs  elsewhere,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  development  amongst  the  leading  historical  nations. 
International  intercourse  of  every  sort,  commercial  relations, 
peaceful  and  even  warlike  migrations,  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  a  higher  degree  of  culture  amongst  many  peoples. 
Others  again  become  crushed  and  extinguished  by  contact 
with  a  civilisation  of  a  higher  order.  But  neither  of 
these  results  do  we  see  brought  about  in  the  Africa  of  the 
present  day.  European  influences,  instead  of  a  fructifying 
and  ^dvifying,  produce  nothing  but  a  disturbing  effect,  as 
is  shown  in  the  indigenous  arts  of  the  Africans.  The 
greater  the  progress  at  present  made  here  and  there 
by  any  African  race  in  the  path  of  outward  culture,  the 
less  developed  become  their  own  productive  powers  and 
all  the   greater  their   dependence   for    the  wants  of   a 
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refined  existence  on  European  arts.  The  restless  enter- 
prise and  industry  of  the  white  races  naturally  defies  all 
native  competition,  and  stifles  aU  attempts  at  imitation  on 
the  part  of  the  indigenous  populations. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  of  this  truth  is 
afforded  by  the  Mohammedan  peoples,  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  a  great  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the  con- 
tinent Yet  from  year  to  year  they  show  themselves  less 
productive  in  their  own  arts  and  industries,  whilst  in  their 
turn  exercising  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  above- 
mentioned  domain  a  similar  influence  to  that  exercised  by 
the  Europeans  over  the  Mohammedans  themselves.  This 
is  best  seen  in  the  negro  states  of  central  Soudan,  where, 
since  their  subjection  to  the  yoke  of  Islam,  a  gradual  fall- 
ing off  in  the  progress  of  outward  culture  has  clearly 
manifested  itself,  and  where  the  last  traces  of  all  indi- 
genous industry  threaten  ere  long  to  disappear. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  ATLAS. 

1.  Physical  Aspect — Soil — Cvltivation. 

Africa  is  roughly  distributed  into  a  series  of  partially 
independeut  physical  sections.  If  we  look  at  a  map,  we 
cannot  fail  to  notice  how  sharply  defined  and  cut  oflf  from 
the  southern  jregions  is  the  mountainous  district  occupying 
the  western  half  of  the  north  coast  washed  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  It  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  Oeean  to 
the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or  Syrtis  Minor,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
being  inclosed  southwards  by  a  hilly  range  sloping  oflf  to- 
wards the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  It  comprises  the  main 
portions  of  the  empire  of  Marocco,  the  French  colony  of 
Algeria,  and  the  regency  of  Tunis,  though  all  three  of  these 
jwlitical  divisions  extend  southwards  to  some  distance  over 
the  northern  Sahara. 

The  highland  in  question  runs  westwards  parallel 
with  the  north  coast,  and  long  figured  on  the  maps  under 
the  name  of  Mount  Atlas.  But  in  reality  the  Atlas  is  a 
lofty  mountain  chain,  situated  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  Marocco,  and  crossing  it  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
Hence  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  include  the  Algerian  heights 
in  the  Atlas  system.  Though  the  range  running  parallel 
with  the  Mediterranean  coast  is  also  described  by  French 
geographers  as  the  Great  and  the  Little  Atlas,  whoever  visits 
both  countries  will  find,  as  Gerhard  Eohlfs  remarks,  that 
Algeria  possesses  nothing  but  outstretching  uplands  skirted 
by  a  hilly  range,  and  that  the  Great  Atlas  is  confined 
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altogether  to  Marocco.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  who  made  the  Great  Atlas  begin  at  Cape  Ohlr 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  end  at  the  present  el  Delr  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  general  the  Atlas  range  may  be  said  to  present  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe.  Opening  towards  the  north-west,  one 
of  its  extremities  is  formed  by  the  Eas  el  Deir,  the  other 
by  the  headland  of  the  Ghlr.  The  whole  range  gradually 
descends  by  wide  terraces  to  the  lowlands.  Its  highest 
point  seems  to  lie  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  city  of 
Marocco,  where  we  meet  with  the  Jebel  Miltsin,  attaining 
an  elevation  of  11,400  feet. 

From  the  northern  spur  of  the  Atlas,  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  country  in 
Marocco  is  capable  of  cultivation.  The  arable  land  in 
Algeria  is  called  "TeU,"  a  term  unknown  in  Marocco, 
where,  in  fact,  no  such  distinction  is  made,  though  neces- 
sitated in  Algeria  by  the  varying  nature  of  the  soil  The 
only  unfertile  tract  in  northern  Marocco,  that  is  on  the 
slopes  descending  towards  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  so- 
called  Angad,  lying  south  of  Mount  Beni-Snassen,  and 
crossed  by  the  Muluya.  But  this  district  is  no  more 
barren  or  void  of  vegetation  than  are  the  uplands  of 
Algeria  south  of  Sebdu,  Saida,  or  Tiaret.  "Whenever  the 
dew  and  moisture  are  sufficiently  abundant,  and  occur  at 
the  right  season,  the  whole  land  is  at  once  laid  under  cul- 
tivation. 

2.  Natural  Features  of  Algeria, 

Still  more  simple  than  in  Marocco  is  the  distribution 
of  the  land  in  Algeria,  where  three  belts  may  be  clearly 
distinguished — ^the  Tell,  the  region  of  uplands  or  steppes, 
and  the  Algerian  Sahara.  The  Tell  begins  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  stretching  up  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  land  to  the  foot  of  the  Middle  Atlas  of  French 
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gdographers.  This  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Algeria, 
I  finluciiig  cereals,  leguminous  plants  such  aa  beans  and 

1^  T^etables,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  even  wine,  in 
•bimdauce ;  in  a  word,  in  every  way  suited  for  perma- 
nent settlement. 

Here,  also,  we  find  nnmeroiis  forests,  planted  especi- 
ally with  noble  oaks  and  cedars,  together  with  luxuriant 
pasture  lands.  Many  streams  also  {the  so-called  Wady 
or  Wad),  swamps,  and  hills,  everywhere  cross  the  Tell, 
which  has  altogether  an  area  of  about  54,000  square 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  not  more  than  4*7 
miles, — wider,  however,  towards  the  west  than  the  east  of 
ills  country.     In  this  Tell,  and  more  particularly  on  the 

i,  lie  naturally  situated  the  most  important  cities  of 
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Ab  the  land  rises  rapidly  from  the  sea-level  to  a  con- 
eiderable  elevation,  the  approach  to  the  interior  is  ren- 
dered more  than  usually  arduous.  Parallel  and  close  to 
the  coast  there  runs  a  somewhat  broken  range  of  hills 
amilar  to  those  met  with  in  Venezuela  and  California. 
It  is  tliis  range  that  the  French  call  the  Lesser  Atlas,  or 
the  coast  mountains  (les  montl;^Tnes  du  littoral),  though 
in  reality  rather  a  series  of  isolatetl  chains,  such  as  the 
Jebel  Ujda,  the  Tessala.  the  Jebel  Dahra  (5184  feet),  and 
the  mountains  of  Algiers  ;  the  Little  Atlaa,  or  mountains  of 
Blidah  (5381  feet),  the  Jurjura,  with  the  summit  peak 
of  Leila  Khedija'  (7572  feet),  and  the  Great  Babor 
(6463  feet).  Tliis  last,  lying  east  of  the  city  of  Algiers, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  laser  and  the  Kebir,  is  distin- 
guisbed  by  the  name  of  the  "  Great "  and  "  Little 
Kabyle."  Tlicse  clusters  of  hills  are  here  and  there 
varied  by  wide  and  extremely  fertile  plains,  such  as  those 
of  Met^a  near  Algiers,  and  MIeta  near  Gran. 
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Immediately  to  the  south  of  this  coast  range,  and 
mostly  in  direct  connection  with  it,  there  rises  the  not 
less  elevated  parallel  chain,  forming  the  proper  southern 
limits  of  the  Tell,  and  described  by  many  French  writers 
as  the  "  Atlas  Moyen,"  but  which  we  should  prefer  to  call 
the  Algerian  Middle  Bange,  and  of  which  the  mountaina 
of  Tlemcen  (6017  feet),  the  Saida  range,  the  mass  of 
Uarensenis,  surroimded  by  the  Shelifif  on  three  sides 
(5952  feet),  the  mountains  of  Dira-Uennugha  (6109 
feet),  and  the  mountains  of  Setif,  are  the  chief  masses 
from  west  to  east. 

The  second  belt  of  land,  behind  the  middle  range 
of  the  Tell,  consists  of  monotonous  table-lands  (r^on  des 
plateaux)  producing  a  scanty  vegetation,  rising  to  a  height 
of  3800  feet,  interspersed  with  a  long  series  of  brackish 
lakes,  or  salt  marshes,  here  called  Sebkha  or  ShM  (plural 
AaJchiy "  marshes,"  and  shtoot, "  shores  ").  This  region  begins 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Marocco,  on  the  slopes  of  the  spur 
of  the  Great  Atlas,  facing  northwards,  and  reaches  ahnost 
without  interruption  as  far  as  Tunis.  Proceeding  from 
the  frontier  of  Marocco  we  meet  with  the  plain  in  which 
are  situated  the  Shott-d-Bharhi  (or  western  shott),  and 
the  long  Shott-esh'Shergvn  (or  eastern  shott),  at  the  south- 
em  foot  of  Mount  Saida;  the  Saghes  plateau;  that  of 
Hodna,  with  the  Shott-es-Saida  (the  happy  lake),  and  the 
table-land  of  the  Sbach,  separated  from  the  preceding  one 
by  the  low  heights  of  the  Bu-Thaleb.  These  rocky 
steppes  possess  but  few  streams,  and  even  these  become 
dry  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  is  over.  Com  grows  in 
some  favoured  spots  only,  but  after  winter  has  passed  the 
land  is  covered  with  dwarf  aromatic  herbs  and  high 
grasses,  supplying  fodder  for  the  cattle  reared  by  the 
inhabitants  of  these  regions.  The  herds  are  watered  at 
the  stagnant  pools  that  remain  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks 
after  the  wet  season  is  over,  which  are  named  ghedir 
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(traitoT)  by  the  Arabs,  since  no  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  on  their  supply.  In  the  western  portion  of  this 
wilderness  nothing  is  met  with  except  sand-drifts. 

This  table-land  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  third 
parallel  chain,  reckoning  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  called  the  Great  Atlas  by  some  French 
writers,  by  others  the  Clvaine  Saharienne,  The  former 
name,  as  above  stated,  being  strictly  reserved  for  the 
highlands  of  Marocco,  we  would  prefer  to  describe  the 
chain  in  question  as  the  Sahara  Border  Eange.  A  glance 
at  any  good  map  will  show  at  once  that  this  range 
stretches  east  and  west  parallel  with  the  chief  spur  of  the 
Marocco  Atlas,  advancing  across  Algeria  as  the  southern 
limit  of  the  steppes,  and  reaching  even  as  far  as  Tunis, 
the  configuration  of  which  country  is  entirely  determined 
by  the  eastern  ofiTshoots  of  the  Algerian  highlands. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent,  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Cape  Bon  in  Tunis,  which  might  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  its  eastern  limit,  this  long  tract  of  highland 
forms  the  boundary  of  those  districts  which,  geographi- 
cally speaking,  belong  to  the  Great  Sahara,  and  wliich 
may  be  looked  on  as  its  northern  portion.  Hence  the 
expression  Sahara  Border  Eange  seems  fully  justified. 
In  its  general  aspect  it  resembles  the  Algerian  coast  and 
middle  ranges,  not  forming  a  continuous  unbroken  line, 
but  rather  a  series  of  detached  elevations,  some  40  or  45 
miles  broad,  rising  here  and  there  to  considerable  heights, 
which  are  usually  covered  with  snow  till  the  end  of 
MarcL  Amongst  them  may  be  more  particularly  men- 
tioned the  mountains  of  Ksel,  the  highest  part  of  the 
western  province  of  Gran,  having  one  simimit  rising  to 
6595  feet  above  the  sea;  the  Jebel  Amur,  farther  east, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  elevation ;  and  the  Aures  moun- 
tains, towards  the  east  of  the  range — the  Mons  Aurasiits 
of  Procopius,  and   having   the   summits  of  Mahmel  and 
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Sheliah,  or  Chellia,  the  highest  points  of  Algeria. 
Sheliah,  somewhat  higher  than  Mahmet,  attains  7585 
feet,  or  is  not  much  less  than  half  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Its  northern  face  is  deeply  cut  into  ravines, 
in  which  torrents  flow  down  to  join  the  Wady 
Essora,  and  woods  of  holm  oak  cover  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  From  the  summit,  says  M.  Niel  {Oeographie 
de  FAlgSrie,  1876),  there  opens  out  one  of  the  grandest 
panoramas  which  the  eye  of  man  could  behold.  To  the 
south  are  seen  the  pale,  bare,  and  broken  declivities 
which  descend  to  the  Wady  el  Abiad,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the  plains  of  the  Sahara ;  to  the  west  the  tops  of 
many  mountains,  among  which  those  of  Jebel  Tugur  and 
of  the  chain  of  Oided-Svdtan  are  prominent ;  to  the  north, 
beyond  the  wooded  base  of  the  mountain,  extend  the 
wide  plateaux  with  their  glistening  shotts ;  and  towards 
Tunis  the  eastern  Aures  and  Um  Debben  mountains  are 
seen,  cut  into  by  deep  valleys. 

Southwards  the  Sahara  border  range  descends  some- 
what abruptly  from  an  average  elevation  of  5900  feet, 
while  at  its  eastern  extremity  the  fall  is  still  more  pre- 
cipitous. Here  are  situated  the  gorge  of  El  Kantara,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  Aures  range,  only  1697  feet,  and 
the  town  of  Biskra,  a  day's  journey  farther  south,  only 
410  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

3.   The  Algerian  Sahara. 

The  third  great  di\ision  of  the  country  is  that  of 
the  Algerian  Sahara,  which,  sloping  southward  from  the 
border  range  of  the  high  plateaus  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  Africa  claimed  by  France,  embraces  an  extent  not  far 
short  of  that  of  the  two  former  divisions  taken  together. 
The  line  which  separates  the  high  plateaus  from  the 
Sahara  is  marked  along  the  bordering  range  by  a  number 
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of  points  called   by  the  Arabs    "  roum-es-Sahara^"    or 
mouths  of  the  Sahara^  and  follows  an  irregular  parallel 
inland  corresponding  to    the  Mediterranean   coast  line. 
The  fantastic  descriptions  of  old  writers,  who  represented 
the  Sahara  as  uniformly  a  vast  ocean  of  bare  sand,  with- 
out variation  of  level  or  of  character,  without  vegetation 
or  water,  a  wilderness  on  which  one  was  certain  to  die  of 
thirst  if  he  escaped  from  the  hands  of  savages  or  from 
the  teeth  of  wild  animals,  have  long  been  known  to  be 
inaccurate;  and  expeditions  and  journeys,  undertaken  either 
in  putting  down  revolts  of  the  natives,  or  in  the  cause  of 
commerce  or  of  science,  have  given  us  a  tolerably  com- 
plete notion  of  its  true  character.     Certain  points  of  the 
Sahara  which  are  inhabited,  says  General  Daumas,  are 
termed  Fiafi;    other  habitable  districts  take  the  name 
KifaTy  a  word  which  signifies  "  abandoned ; "  uninhabit- 
able portions  are  called  FalaJt,     These  three  names  each 
represent  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Sahara.     Fiafi 
is  the  oasis  round  a  cluster  of  springs  or  wells,  to  which 
all  living  things  are  drawn  under  the  palms  or  fruit  trees 
for  shelter  from  the  sun  and  the  "  simoum."     Kifar   is 
the  plain  country,  generally  sandy  and  bare,  but  which, 
after  it  is  moistened  by  the  winter  rains,  is  covered  with 
spring  herbs ;   hither,  at  that  season,  the   nomad  tribes, 
who    are    generally    encamped    round    the    oases,    come 
to    pasture    their    flocks.        Falat,    lastly,    is    the    vast 
sterile  and  naked  country,  the   sea   of  sand,  the  waves 
of  which,  agitated  to-day  by  the  simoum,  are  to-morrow 
rigid  and  still,  and  are  easily  traversed  by  those  desert 
fleets    called    caravans.       The    Sahara    presents    now    a 
stretch    of   sand,   then   hills   and   ravines,   marshes    and 
dunes  ;  here  it  has  villages  and  populous  centres,  there  it 
is  inhabited  only  by  nomads.      From  the  bordering  chain 
of  mountains  there  descend  to  it  during  the  rainy  season 
numberless  torrents,  the  channels  of  which,  quickly  dried 
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up  by  the  sun's  heat,  form  a  network  of  ravines.  The 
centres  of  population  are  sometimes  separated  by  perfectly 
barren  and  waste  lands  of  some  days'  march  across,  but 
in  many  directions  lines  of  wells  at  intervals  serve  as 
camping  stations,  and  mark  out  the  lines  of  traffic.  Masses 
of  rock  called  gours  (singular,  gara),  standing  sometimes 
in  an  open  plain  swept  by  the  winds,  in  a  torrent  bed,  or 
in  the  basin  of  a  ''  sebkha^"  diversify  the  surface  of  the 
Sahara.  In  some  places  these  gours  are  disposed  in  long, 
nearly  regular,'  and  parallel  chains,  though  their  indi- 
vidual form  may  be  conical,  triangular,  or  rudely  cubical. 
These  chains  of  varying  height  have  between  them  sandy 
valleys,  often  filled  up  with  heaps  of  sand  which  increase, 
in  height  Uttle  by  little.  All  the  winds,  says  M.  Largeau, 
help  to  form  dunes  in  the  Sahara,  but  that  from  the  east 
is  the  most  powerful  in  drifting  the  sands.  The  dunes, 
however,  have  no  proper  movement,  the  surface  only  is 
changed,  and  its  contour  modified  by  the  action  of  the 
winds. 

Besides  the  ravines  and  torrent  beds  which  descend 
southward  into  the  Algerian  Sahara  from  the  border  range 
of  the  plateaus,  two  great  wadis,  or  dry  channels,  enter 
the  territory  from  far  south,  and  form  very  marked 
features  of  the  region.  These  are  the  Wady  Igharghar, 
a  word  which  in  Berber  means  "  running  water,"  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  country  of  the  Tuaregs,  on  the 
plateau  of  Ahaggar,  between  23**  and  24°  S.  This  great 
dry  charmel  descends,  in  an  almost  due  northerly  course, 
for  upwards  of  750  miles,  to  where  it  terminates  in  the 
Shott  Melgigh,  or  Melrhir,  one  of  a  chain  of  marshes 
which  extend  along  the  base  of  the  Sahara  border  range, 
eastward  through  Tunis  to  near  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  and 
each  of  which  lies  to  some  extent  beneath  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  other  great  dry  channel,  which 
passes  through  the  Algerian  Sahara  from  the  south,  is  that 
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of  the  Wady  Mia^  which  may  be  considered  as  a  large 
south-western  tributary  of  the  Igharghar,  joining  it  about 
60  miles  before  it  opens  into  the  Mebhir. 

4.  Rivers, 

The  nature  of  the  whole  of  this  northern  portion  of 
AMca  is  evidently  little  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
laige  streams,  and  along  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  in 
question  there  is  scarcely  a  single  river  possessing  any 
special  importance  for  the  interior  of  the  country.     In 
Tunis  and  Algeria  the  more  considerable  streams  mostly 
make  their  way  down  from  the  region  of  the  steppes ; 
hence  before  reaching  the  Mediterranean  they  are  obliged 
to  find  an   outlet  through  the  passes  of  the  Algerian 
middle  and  coast  ranges.     The  consequence  is  that  the 
course  of  many  of  them,  such  as  the  ShelifF,  often  lies  for 
a  considerable  distance  parallel  with  the  sea  coast.     All 
the  Algerian  streams,  though  large  and  swoUen  during  the 
winter  rains,  shrink  down  to  a  small  thread  of  water  in 
summer,  or  disappear  altogether  for  a  time.     In  Marocco, 
^th  the  exception  of  the  Muluya,  which  also  flows  down 
from  the  steppes,  the  rivers  take  their  rise  on  the  north- 
west slopes  of  the  Atlas,  thence,  of  course,  running  into 
the  Atlantic.     Such   are  the  Wad  Kus,   the  Sebu,  Bu- 
^^egreg,  the  Um-el-Ehea  (mother  of  herbs),  and  the  great 
Tensift.     Beyond  this  range,  however,  we  come  upon  the 
^^8)  which  has  a  westerly  course.      Still  farther  south  the 
^P8  show  a  Wad  Nun,  which  however  means  nothing 
^^t  an  open  plain  or  district ;  the  true  name  of  the  river 
here  is  Wad  Asaka  or  Aksabi.     Lastly,  to  the  extreme 
s^uth  and  beyond  the  Sahara  border  range,  we  have  the 
"^  Draa,  a  true  desert  stream,  one-sixth  longer  than  the 
Khine.     From  its  source  in  the  Atlas  down  to  the  point 
^^ere  its  southern  course  is  changed  to  a  westerly  one. 
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the  upper  Draa  is  never  dry  even  in  the  season  of  the 
greatest  heats,  though  below  this  its  waters  fiU  the  channel 
and  reach  the  sea  only  once  in  the  year,  when  the  snows 
melt  on  the  mountains. 


5.  Climate  of  Marocco. 

As  a  rule  the  climate  of  North  Africa,  though  warm 
is  healthy,  more  particularly  in  Marocco.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  the  cool  breezes  from  the 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean,  and  the  absence  of  low-lying 
morasses,  such  as  were  so  frequently  met  with  in  Algeria 
when  the  French  first  began  to  settle  there.  Other  causes 
of  the  salubrious  climate  of  Marocco  are  the  rich  forest 
lands  of  the  Atlas  slopes,  which  equalise  the  temperature, 
and,  jointly  with  the  snows  of  the  mountain  tops,  keep  the 
streams  supplied  with  a  constant  flow  of  water  through- 
out the  summer ;  lastly,  the  absence  of  those  shotts,  or 
shallow  salt  marshes  and  swamps,  which  stretch  across 
Algeria  and  Tunis  in  an  easterly  direction. 

6.  Rainfall. 

There  is  naturally  a  marked  difference  in  the  mois- 
ture supply  north  and  south  of  the  Atlas.  While  the 
rainy  season  begins  in  the  country  north  of  that  range  in 
October,  lasting  to  the  end  of  February,  it  does  not  set  in 
on  the  south  side  till  January,  ceasing  during  the  first 
half  of  February,  and  extending  inwards  only  to  about 
7*  40'  longitude  west  of  Greenwich.  Hence  it  does  not 
affect  the  southern  part  of  the  district  watered  by  the 
Draa.  In  the  Oasis  of  Tafilet  rain  seldom  falls,  and  in 
that  of  Tuat  scarcely  once  every  twenty  years.  The  rain 
limit  south  of  the  Atlas  thus  passes  from  7®  40'  west  lon- 
gitude and  29**  north  latitude  obliquely  in  a  north-easterly 
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direction,  and  parallel  with  the  Atlas  as  far  as  the  Figig 
Oasis  near  the  Algerian  frontier.  The  dews  also  are  very 
abundant  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Atlas  and  on  the 
Atlas  itself,  but  slight  on  its  southern  side. 

7.  Winds, 

From  October  to  February  north-westerly  winds  pre- 
vail almost  exclusively,  shifting  most  in  the  latter  month, 
when  as  many  as  six  or  seven  opposing  currents  succeed 
each  other  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  March  northerly 
breezes  prevail,  after  which  to  the  end  of  September  south- 
westerly and  southern  winds.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  a 
very  refreshing  sea  breeze  blows  inland  during  the  sum- 
mer from  nine  in  the  morning  till  the  afternoon,  when 
the  south-west  wind  acquires  the  ascendant. 

These  south-western  and  southern  winds  often  bring 
with  them  clouds  of  locusts,  as  in  the  years  1778  and 
1780.  The  Atlas,  however,  seems  to  present  a  barrier  to 
these  voracious  insects,  which  are  met  with  north  of  that 
Tange  in  small  and  detached  swarms  only. 

8.   Temperature  arid  Seasons  of  Algeria, 

In  Algiers  and  Tunis  the  climate  is  exceedingly  imi- 
form,  much  resembling  that  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
^vence,  and  Greece.  But  lq  the  Sahara,  that  is  south 
of  the  great  Border  Eange,  the  temperature  is  quite  tro- 
pical, the  heat,  even  in  Biskra,  being  very  oppressive  and 
^^tal  to  many  Europeans.  On  the  uplands  of  the  Tell, 
^  in  central  Europe,  there  are  distinguished  four  seasons, 
succeeding  each  other  very  gently.  The  greatest  heat 
'^ts  from  the  middle  of  June  tiU  about  the  middle  of 
September,  during  which  period  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls 
anywhere  in  Algeria.     Then  begin  the  beneficent  autumn 
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and  winter  rains,  the  sun  shining  out  very  warmly  at 
intervals,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  October  the  whole 
land  is  again  clothed  in  the  richest  vegetation.  The  rainy 
season  lasts  till  March. 

On  the  whole  the  climate  of  Algeria  is  healthy,  always 
excepting  the  marshy  districts  on  the  coast  and  the  low- 
lying  oases  in  the  south.  Europeans  arriving  at  the  proper 
time,  that  is  in  January  and  February,  and  acclimatising 
themselves  by  habits  of  temperance  and  other  precautions, 
may  succeed  in  adapting  themselves  to  a  climate  which, 
however,  as  a  rule,  does  not  act  beneficially  on  European 
constitutions.  Still  there  are  isolated  spots  that  can  be 
well  recommended  to  invalids,  and  the  city  of  Algiers 
itself  is  a  favourable  residence  for  the  consumptive. 

9.  Natural  Products  of  North  Africa. 

North  Africa  is  unusually  rich  in  natural  products  of 
various  kinds.  The  land  is  at  once  recognised  as  forming 
part  of  the  great  African  continent  by  the  presence  of  such 
beasts  of  prey  as  the  lion,  the  panther,  the  jackal,  and  the 
hyena.  The  last  two  are  very  numerous,  but  as  devourers 
of  carrion  so  useful,  that  in  Algeria  it  is  forbidden  to  kill 
them.  Among  other  larger  wild  animals,  antelopes, 
gazelles,  and  the  mouflon,  are  the  most  important.  Side 
by  side  with  these  are  the  more  servdceable  domestic 
animals — the  horse,  the  mule,  the  camel,  the  dromedary, 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.  Ichneumons,  lizards,  tortoises, 
and  leeches,  are  met  with  in  great  numbers,  the  chameleon 
less  frequently.  Among  the  birds  are  the  eagle,  falcon, 
and  vulture,  the  thrush,  the  swallow  which  frees  the 
country  from  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  starling, 
flocks  of  which  at  some  periods  of  the  year  are  so  large 
as  to  obscure  the  sun  in  passing.  The  cuckoo  spends  the 
winter  in  north  Africa;  pigeons,  partridges,   and  quails 
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are  abundant ;  as  are  also  the  heron,  pelican,  and  swan, 
besides  ducks  and  grebe,  the  plumage  of  the  latter  forming 
an  article  of  commerce  of  considerable  value.  The  stork, 
which  arrives  about  the  middle  of  January  in  the  Tell 
country  and  leaves  in  the  beginning  of  August,  builds  on 
the  terraces  of  the  houses,  the  belfries  of  the  churches,  or 
in  the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  and  is  everywhere  pro- 
tected and  almost  reverenced,  as  the  ibis  of  Egypt  formerly 
^  for  the  service  it  renders  in  destrojring  the  grasshop- 
pers, frogs,  lizards,  and  snakes. 

The  vegetation  bears  the  most  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  Languedoc  and  Provence.  Here,  as  there,  flourish 
the  olive,  laurel,  orange,  citron,  almond,  and  fig-tree,  myr- 
tle, pine,  white  poplar,  aloe,  and  oleander.  But  the 
Mediterranean  districts  in  Africa  bear  an  unmistakably 
tropical  character,  and  the  climate  is  here  warmer,  the 
atmosphere  softer,  than  on  the  opposite  shores  of  southern 
Europe.  Hence  also,  besides  the  European  plants,  there 
are  here  found  many  other  kinds,  either  coming  originally 
from  the  East  or  indigenous  to  this  African  region.  The 
special  vegetation  of  the  tropics  flourishes  in  the  oases  of 
the  south. 

The  mineral  kingdom  yields  iron,  lead,  copper,  cinna- 
"^,  rock  salt  rarely,  but  neither  coal  nor  any  of  the 
precious  metals. 

10.  Inhabitants. 

A  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  this  region  may 
^^able  us  to  imderstand  more  clearly  the  present  relations 
°^  its  inhabitants.  The  aboriginal  people  of  north  Africa 
appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Hamitic  stock, 
^d  though  they  were  conquered  at  various  times  by  the 
Phoenicians,  Romans,  Vandals,  and  Arabs,  they  seem  to 
'^ve  retained  to  a  great  extent  their  distinctive  peculiar- 
Jfe.    The  descendants  of  these  aborigines  are  the  Berbers, 
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who  still  occupy  the  greater  part  of  this  area.  Up  to 
Hlmut  the  seventh  century  the  Berbers  appear  to  have 
formeil  the  gii>ater  portion  of  the  population  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Egypt  westward  to 
the  Athuitic,  but  on  the  great  Arab  immigrations  which 
then  tiH)k  ])lace  they  were  driven  from  these  shores  to  the 
ftistnesses  of  the  Atlas,  and  to  the  deserts  of  the  Sahara^ 
in  some  parts  of  which  they  in  turn  pressed  back  the 
lu^gru  inhabitants  toward  the  Soudan.  At  one  time  the 
lk«rl>ers  professed  the  Christian  religion,  but  after  the 
Aml«  had  chased  them  from  the  fertile  plains,  they  appear 
to  have  degenerated  in  every  way,  and  adopting  the 
n^Iigion  of  their  conquerors  became  bigoted  adherents  of 
^[ohuninieilanism.  About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
^Iiu\)cco  was  formed  into  a  monarchy,  which,  notwith- 
Htaniliug  internal  dissensions,  attained  great  prosperity, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  next  hundred  years  had  ex- 
tt^ndtnl  its  supremacy  not  only  over  a  large  portion  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Algeria,  but  southward  over  the 
domu't  to  Timbuktu  and  the  Niger,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
(huntm  f(Mi8t,  where  it  came  into  collision  with  the  Portu- 
gutwo  Ht»ttlonionts.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
iH^ntury  this  empire  feU  to  pieces,  and  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  tht^  Sherifs  of  Tafilet,  who  conquered  both  Marocco 
|ii\i|Htr  uud  Fez,  and  uniting  the  whole  country  imder  one 
govonuuoiit,  founded  the  dynasty  which  rules  at  the 
juvmuit  tiiuo.  Till  1148  Arabian  princes  rided  at  Al- 
joifiihih,  *•  the  island,"  the  present  Algiers,  after  which  up 
to  ILMIU  this  i)art  of  north  Africa  as  well  as  Spain  was 
^'ovorntnl  by  the  Almohades,  at  first  a  religious  sect  of 
MohuiuiiuMlauH,  afterwards  a  warlike  political  power. 
AUiut  tlio  iK^ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Arabs, 
KW  Moow,  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  settled  in  north 
AlVioa.  and  began  to  revenge  themselves  by  piracy,  draw- 
ii^'  down  an  attack  from  the  Spanish  monarch  Ferdinand, 
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who  took  Algiers  in  1509.  One  of  the  Algerian  princes, 
whose  territories  were  threatened  by  the  Spaniards,  now 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Greek  renegade  Barbarossa, 
who  had  made  himself  famous  as  a  Turkish  pirate  chief. 
Barbarossa  on  arriving  turned  his  bands  of  corsairs  against 
his  allies,  and  ultimately  made  himself  sultan  of  Algiers. 
The  successor  of  Barbarossa  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Ottoman  court,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Turks 
cliove  the  Spaniards  out  of  north  Africa,  afterwards  estab- 
lishing the  system  of  military  despotism  and  systematic 
piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  which,  during  three  centuries, 
sank  Algeria  in  degradation,  and  drew  down  upon  it 
frequent  chastisements  from  Christian  powers,  ending  in 
the  French  taking  possession  of  it  in  1830. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  MAROCCO  AND  ITS  INHABITAKTB. 


1.  Extent,  Population,  and  Government, 

Of  the  four  north  African  states,  whose  natural  fc 
we  have  above  described,  Marocco  is  the  most  weBteify^ 
and  the  largest  in  extent.  The  frontier  line  is  seldoia 
clearly  defined  in  AMca,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  pos- 
sible to  give  the  limits  of  a  state  with  any  accuracy. 
For  the  most  part  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  approxi- 
mate estimates,  both  for  the  area  of  the  country  and  (ihe 
number  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  area  of  Marocco  is  given  by  Rohlfs  as  256,000  5 
square  miles,  or  a  fourth  part  larger  than  France,  and  ifa   ■■ 
population  at  6,500,000.     It  forms  a  Mohammedan  sul- 
tanate, the   Arabic  name   of  which  is  Maghreb-el-Aksai 
"  the  far  west,"  and  the  sultan,  to  whom  we  usually  aasign   . 
the  title  of  emperor,  would  seem  to  be  about  the  xnoet   : 
absolute  of  reigning  sovereigns.     Little  is  known  of  the 
internal  political  relations,  nor  do  they  seem  to  poseeas 
any  great  interest  for  strangers. 

The  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  governments, 
of  which  some,  however,  are  never  visited  by  the  sultan. 
In  fact  the  river  Sebu  forms  the  northern  limit,  beyond 
which  he  never  passes  except  in  time  of  war.  The  three 
cities  of  Fez,  Marocco,  and  Mequinez,  where  he  keeps 
court  alternately,  as  well  as  the  double  city  of  Saleh- 
Babat,  by  which  he  passes  on  his  way  from  Fez  to 
Marocco,  are  aU  situated  south  of  that  riv^. 
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2.   The  Imperial  Cities  of  Fez,  Mequinez,  and  Marocco, 

The  Italian  traveller  Edmondo  de  Amicis,  one  of  the 

latest  by  whom  it  has  been  visited,  describes  the  situation 

of  Pez  as  very  beautifoL    It  stretches  out  between  two  hills 

crowned  by  the  ruins  of  ancient  fortresses.    Beyond  these 

hills  the  horizon  is  confined  by  a  range  of  mountains. 

rtuough  the  centre  of  the  city  flows  the  river  Pearl, 

di^vqding  it  into  two  parts — the  old  town  on  the  right  and 

itx^  new  on  the  left  bank.     The  whole  is  enclosed  by  a 

^^^^■^KTeted  wall,  which,  though  very  old  and  partly  in  ruins, 

i*      still   supported   by  numerous    strongly-built   towers. 

From  the   above-mentioned  heights  the  eye  commands 

tt^^  whole    city,  with    its    countless    white   houses,  flat 

^P^^ofs,  cupolas,   and  graceful  minarets,   interspersed  with 

lofty  palms  and  patches  of  vegetation,  presenting  alto- 

gBtiter  an  extremely  varied  and  attractive  prospect.    From 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  gates  and  the  nearest  hills  the 

^hole  country  round  about  is  covered  with  ruined  build- 

^S8  of  every  sort — cells  of  recluses,  broken  arches  of 

^^cient  aqueducts,  tombs,  forts,  and  the  like.     The  smaller 

^^    the    two   hUls    flanking    the    town    is    covered   with 

thousands   of  aloes,  many  of  which  attain  a  height  of 

eleven  or  twelve  feet. 

Less  favourable  is  the  account  given  by  de  Amicis  of 

^^^  interior  of  the  city,  which  was  yet  at  one  time  known 

^  the  Mecca  of  the  west.     ''  To  right  and  left  are  high 

^^ad  walls,  like  those  of  a  fortress,  succeeded  by  lofty 

^^Uses  without  windows,  but  disclosing  frequent  rents  and 

^ures  ;    streets   now  ascending  precipitous  steeps,  now 

leading   down   abrupt   inclines,   but    always   encumbered 

"^th  rubbish  and  refuse ;  numerous  long  covered  passages, 

^Wugh  which  the  wayfarer  is  obliged  to  grope  his  way 

1^  the   dark,   occasionally  running  into   blind   alleys  or 

narrow  dripping  comers,  strewn  with  the  bones  of  ani- 


mala  and  all  Borta  of  garbage — the  whole  veiled  in  a 
dim  light,  producing  a  most  depressing  effect  on  the 
Bpirita.  In  aome  places  the  ground  is  bo  broken  up,  the 
dust  so  thick,  the  stench  so  intolerable,  the  air  so  swarm- 
ing with  buzzing  mosquitoes,  that  one  is  fain  to  stop  and 
draw  breath.  From  time  to  time  we  hear  the  rumbling  of 
a  wi  ml  mil  I,  the  splashing  of  water,  the  hum  of  the  spindle. 


a  chorus  of  shrill  voices,  presumedly  from  some  neighboiir- 
ing  children's  school ;  but  to  the  eye  nothing  of  all  this  is 
anywhere  visible.  We  approach  the  centre  of  the  city ; 
the  streets  become  more  thronged,  men  gazing  at  ua  in 
amazement,  women  turning  aside  or  concealing  themselves, 
children  shouting  and  running  away,  or  shaking  their  fista 
at  us  from  a  safe  distance.  We  come  upon  detached 
fountaius  richly  ornamented  with  mosaics,  noble  archways 
and  courts  encircled  with  graceful  arcades.  At  last  we 
turn  into  one  of  the  main  atreets,  about  two  yards  wide. 
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We  become  the  object  of  general  attraction,  every  one 
pressing  round  us,  so  that  the  soldiers,  under  whose  escort 
we  have  been  placed,  find  it  diflftcult  to  keep  us  clear  of 
the  menacing  crowds.  Every  moment  we  are  obliged  to 
step  aside  in  order  to  make  room  for  some  Moorish  cava- 
lier, or  for  an  ass  laden  with  gory  sheep's  heads,  or  it  may 
be  a  camel  bearing  along  some  closely  veiled  Mahom- 
medan  lady.  To  the  right  and  the  left  are  the  open 
bazaars  thronged  with  men,  gateways  and  courts  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  wares,  mosques  with  open  doors  through 
which  are  \dsible  the  believers  prostrate  at  their  devotions. 
Here  the  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  a  strong  fragrance  of 
aloes,  aromatic  spices,  incense,  and  resin.  Swarms  of 
children  pass  by  with  scald-heads  and  aU  manner  of  cuts 
and  scars;  repulsive  old  hags  bareheaded  and  with  ex- 
posed breasts;  idiots  nearly  stark  nake4  crowned  with 
garlands,  with  branches  in  their  hands  and  incessantly 
kughing,  singing,  and  dancing  about.  At  a  street  comer 
we  meet  a  *  saint,*  an  exceedingly  fat  man,  naked  from 
top  to  toe,  resting  with  one  hand  on  a  spear  covered  with 
a  red  cloth  and  dragging  himself  along  with  much  la^bour. 
He  scowls  at  us  and  mutters  a  few  unintelligible  words 
as  he  passes.  Soon  after  chance  brings  in  our  way  four 
soldiers  carrying  ofif  an  unlucky  wretch,  hacked  and 
covered  with  blood — evidently  §ome  tliief  caught  in  the 
act,  for  the  crowd  of  children  at  his  heels  keep  incessantly 
shouting :  '  His  hand,  his  hand,  ofif  with  his  hand  ! '  In 
another  street  we  meet  two  men  with  an  open  bier,  on 
wliich  is  exposed  a  corpse  withered  up  to  a  mummy,  in  a 
white  linen  sack  and  bound  round  at  its  neck,  waist,  and 
bees.  I  involuntarily  ask  myself.  Am  I  awake  or 
dreaming  ?  whether  the  cities  of  Fez  and  Paris  can 
possibly  be  situated  on  the  same  planet ! " 

Mequinez,  the  third  imperial  city,  is  described  by  the 
same  traveller,  in   contrast  to   Fez,  as   a  very  pleasant 
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cheerful  place,  with  wide  though  crooked  streets.  The 
houses  are  not  immoderately  high,  and  as  the  garden 
walls  are  also  low,  one  everywhere  gets  a  view  of  the 
lovely  hills  by  which  the  place  is  encircled.  A  grateful 
shade  is  here  also  given  by  the  many  trees  and  bowers 
planted  not  only  in  the  courts  and  gardens,  but  even  in 
the  streets  and  public  places.  Altogether,  though  evi- 
dently fallen  from  its  former  greatness,  Mequinez  still 
breathes  an  air  of  comfort  and  repose,  and  may  still  boast 
of  at  least  one  noble  building,  the  governor's  palace,  richly 
ornamented  with  mosaics,  and  standing  by  itself  on  a 
spacious  though  somewhat  deserted  site. 

In  point  of  population,  which  however  does  not  exceed 
50,000,  Marocco  or  Marrakedi  is  the  second  city  of  the 
empire.  It  is  situated  far  to  the  south  of  Fez  and 
Mequinez,  on  the  Wad  Tensift,  and  so  to  say  at  the  foot 
of  the  Great  Atlas.  Surrounded  by  immense  gardens, 
Marocco  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete  decay,  and  is 
now  but  seldom  visited  by  Europeans.  Gerhard  Bohlfis 
passed  two  days  here,  leaving  his  fundnk  or  inn  only  in 
the  evening  in  order  to  escape  detection.  Since  then  the 
place  was  visited  in  1872  by  Dr.  von  Fritsch  and  Dr.  J. 
J.  Rein,  and  in  the  same  year  by  Dr.  Arthur  Leared,  not 
without  considerable  risk.  "  Entering  the  city,"  says  Dr. 
Leared,  "  our  way  led  through  waste  places  and  narrow 
winding  streets,  in  parts  much  crowded.  With  the 
exception  of  some  spitting  and  hissing  noises  from  the 
mob,  and  their  generally  sullen  looks  and  muttered  curseSy 
there  was  little  to  mark  my  first  impressions  of  Marocco 
except  its  likeness  to  the  Oriental  cities  I  had  already 
visited.  Most  things,  however,  wore  a  more  African 
tinge.  The  black  race  was  more  numerous  here,  and 
there  were  many  indications  that  the  western  Arab  is 
several  degrees  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  than  his 
eastern  co-religionists."  ..."  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
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the  scenery  which  surrounds  Maxocco.  Situated  in  an 
immense  plain,  it  is  flanked  on  the  north,  and  for  some 
distance  towards  the  east  and  west,  by  a  splendid  wood 
of  date-palms,  to  which  the  citizens  constantly  resort  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  the  pleasant  shade.  It  is  bordered 
on  tjie  east  by  gardens,  and  beyond  these  the  country  is 
open  to  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  mounttuns,  portions  of  which 
grand  chain  reach  a  height  of  10,000  feet  The  lustre 
of  the  snow  on  their  summits  has  a  singularly  fine  efifect 
against  the  deep  blue  backgroimd  of  a  cloudless  sky." 
Bound  the  city  are  waUs  of  an  average  height  of  twenty- 
three  feet,  flanked  by  square  turrets  many  of  which  are 
in  a  ruinous  state.  About  two-thirds  of  the  large  area 
within  these  is  taken  up  with  gardens  or  covered  with 
rubbisL  The  gates  are  placed  in  massive  archways,  and 
the  streets  leading  directly  from  these  are  of  good  breadth, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  town  they  are  narrow,  and, 
particularly  in  the  wet  season,  very  filthy.  The  houses 
of  the  superior  classes  are  almost  all  built  on  the  same 
plan — that  of  a  central  courtyard  surrounded  by  long 
narrow  rooms,  the  lower  stories  being  almost  always  built 
of  tahia,  or  mud  and  straw,  the  upper  often  of  bricks.  The 
mosques  are  numerous,  and  the  pride  of  the  city  is  that 
one  called  El  Koutoubia,  or  the  mosque  of  the  book- 
sellers, which  has  a  minaret  of  220  feet  in  height,  the 
only  stone  bmlding  in  the  city.  Adjoining  the  city  on  the 
south  and  facing  the  Atlas  moimtains  is  the  walled  palace 
enclosure  of  the  Sultan,  covering  a  space  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width, 
di\dded  into  gardens  with  attached  pavilions,  and  the 
apartments  of  the  ministers,  secretaries,  and  guards,  as 
well  as  the  treasury.  "  Marocco,  as  regards  Africa,  is  a 
cosmopolitan  city.  Its  inhabitants  include  Moors, 
Algerians,  Tunisians,  Egyptians,  natives  of  the  Sahara, 
negroes    from     Sudan,    and    occasionally    negroes    from 
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Senegal  are  met  with.  Three  languages  are  commonly 
spoken:  Arabic,  which  is  most  general;  Shluh,  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlas  and  of  the  south ; 
and  Guennaoui,  the  speech  of  the  negroes."  {Motoogo 
and  the  Moors:  Leared,  1876.) 


3.  Coast  Towns. 

Besides  these  three  chief  towns  there  are  some  few 
noteworthy  places  on  the  sea  coast,  of  which,  however, 
the  most  important  on  the  Mediterranean  belong  to  Spain. 
Of  these  the  most  considerable  are  Mlila  {Melilla),  Tetu4m^ 
and  Ce^itay  the  last  situated  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which  here  divide  Europe  from  Afiicai 
On  the  Atlantic  are  Tangier  {Tanja)  with  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, £1  Arishy  Rabat,  Asamvr,  and  Mofjador. 

4.  Inluibitants. — Indigenous  and  Foreign  Races. 

All  these  towns  are  inhabited  by  Arabs,  Berben, 
Jews,  and  Negroes,  races  which  constitute  the  main 
elements  of  the  population  in  Marocco.  The  basis  or 
lowest  stratification  is  formed  by  the  Berbers,  direct 
descendants  of  the  old  Numidians,  who  till  about  the  year 
650  were  almost  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of 
north  Africa.  But  about  this  time  b^an  those  immigrar 
tions  of  the  Arabs,  which  by  means  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion  gave  a  new  and  special  character  to  the  social  and 
political  relations  of  these  regions. 

In  Marocco,  however,  the  Berbers  proper  still  far 
outnimiber  the  Arabs,  and  are  much  more  widely  diffiised 
throughout  the  country.  The  only  purely  Arab  region  is 
that  of  the  coast  plain  which  extends  from  Tangier  to  the 
mouth   of   the  Wady  Tensift;   elsewhere  only  isolated 
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colonies  of  Arabs  are  met  with,  excepting  in  the  large 
towns,  in  which  they  always  predominate.  Two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  Marocco  are  Berbers,  and  they  possess 
almost  four-fifths  of  the  land,  living  chiefly  in  tents  and 
supporting  themselves  by  husbandry.  Bohlfis  points  out 
that  the  distinctions  which  most  travellers  make  between 
Arabs  and  Moors  are  worthless.  The  Moors  are  the  de- 
generate descendants  of  the  Arabs  who  in  the  eighth 
century,  after  establishing  the  kingdom  of  FeK,  overran  a 
large  part  of  Spain,  whence  they  were  expelled  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  difiFer  from  the  Arabs,  spnmg  from 
the  same  race,  only  in  being  essentially  townsmen  and 
traders,  as  distinguished  from  agriculturists  of  the  plains. 
The  Jews  of  Marocco  are  descended  from  those  of  their 
race  who  were  driven  at  various  periods  from  European 
countries,  but  chiefly  from  those  who  were  expelled  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  between  1492  and  1496  ;  they  form 
a  large  and  important  section  of  the  population,  but  are 
"browbeaten,  despised,  and  treated  with  habitual  harsh- 


ness." 


5.  Language  of  the  Berbers. 

In  Marocco  the  aboriginal  Berber  tribes  have  kept 
themselves  apart,  as  a  rule  avoiding  alliances  with  the 
Arabs,  though  in  the  chief  towns  and  centres  of  popula- 
tion intermarriages  between  the  two  races  are  not  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  language  of  the  Berbers  is  the  Tamasirht 
and  Shellah  or  Shluh,  the  same  that  the  Tuareg  of  the 
Sahara  call  Temahag  in  the  north,  and  Ta-Masheg  in  the 
south,  and  which  is  again  met  with  to  the  extreme  east  in 
the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Doubtless  the  various  dia- 
lects difier  greatly  from  each  other,  and  this  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise  with  a  language  spread  over  a  region  occupy- 
ing about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Africa.     Still  the 
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discrepancies  are   not  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  the 
various  Berber  tribes  from  understanding  each  other. 

The  Berbers  of  Marocco,  unlike  their  kinsmen  the 
Tuareg  of  Algeria^  have  no  special  writing  system,  though 
Berber  characters  are  met  with  in  Tuat^  derived  probably 
from  the  Tuareg,  which  alphabet  may  have  formerly 
extended  farther  northwards. 


6.  Physical  Appearance  of  Arab  and  Berber, 

It  is  their  language  that  constitutes  the  most  marked 
difference  between  the  Berbers  and  the  Arabs,  though 
even  here  the  Berbers  have  borrowed  many  Arabic  words, 
just  as  the  Arabs  of  Marocco  have  adopted  a  number  of 
Berber  terms.  In  all  other  respects  the  difference  is  but 
slight  between  the  two  races.  The  same  physical  build 
both  in  the  lowlands  and  the  highlands — slim,  sinewy, 
and  muscular  bodies,  brown  sunburnt  complexion,  Cau-» 
casian  features,  strongly  curved  nose,  black  fiery  eyes, 
black  lank  hair,  pointed  chin,  somewhat  prominent  cheek- 
bones, thin  beard, — all  these  traits  are  common  to  both. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Arab  women 
are  smaller  than  the  Berber,  though  otherwise  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  externally  from  them.  Of  both  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  developed  at  a  very  early  period,  have 
full  handsome  forms  in  youth,  mostly  regular  features,  but 
soon  change,  becoming  lean  for  want  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, and  in  old  age  positively  repulsive. 


It 


Social  Condition  of  the  Women. 


Amongst  the  Berbers  the  women  take  a  much  higher 
social  position  than  with  the  Arabs,  though  the  repeated 
statements  of  travellers  that  the  Arab  female  is  nothing 
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but  a  maid-servant  rest  altogether  on  superficial  observa- 
tion. 

In  Marocco  monogamy  is  the  rule  both  amongst  the 
Arabs  and  the  Berbers.  The  instances  of  wealthy  or  dis- 
tingoislied  Arabs  keeping  up  a  harem  are  extremely  rare ; 
while  no  Berber,  whatever  his  position  in  society,  ever 
nuuries  more  than  one  wife.  Matrimonial  alliances  are 
generally  settled  by  the  parents  or  relatives  on  both  sides, 
diough  marriages  for  love  are  by  no  means  rare.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  women  and  girls  go  about  im- 
veiled,  giving  the  wooer  ample  opportunity  of  becoming 
pesonally  acquainted  with  his  future  spouse.  It  is  also 
to  be  noticed  that  these  love  matches  generally  last  to  the 
^i,  whereas  the  conventional  engagements  are  usually 
of  but  short  duration.  If  the  cause  of  separation  lies 
^th  the  wife,  or  if  she  seeks  a  divorce,  the  money  must 
be  returned  that  the  husband  may  have  paid  his  father- 
s-law for  the  wedding  outfit,  but  not  when  she  is  put 
^^ay  without  reason. 

8.  Habits  and  Customs, 

Circumcision  is  not  practised  by  some  Berber  tribes, 
^or  is  it  in  Marocco  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable 
'^ligious  rite.  The  wild  boar  also  is  eaten  by  all  the  in- 
^bitants  of  the  Kif,  the  mountain  slopes  between  Tetuan 
^i  El  Deir,  notwithstanding  the  injunction  of  the  Koran 
to  the  contrary. 

All  the  Berbers  reckon  by  solar  months,  for  which 
"^ey  have  retained  the  names  derived  from  the  early 
Christians.  This  method  of  calculating  time  has  even 
been  adopted  by  the  Arabs  dwelling  south  of  the  Atlas. 

Domestic  life  is  quite  patriarchal,  and  extraordinary 
importance  is  attached  to  the  various  degrees  of  relation- 
ship in  the  family  and  the  clan.     Neither  the  Arabs  nor 
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the  Berbers,  however,  possess  special  family  names  in  the 
modem  European  sense,  a  common  name  being  borne  only 
by  the  whole  sept  or  tribe.  To  this  generic  name  eveiy 
one  adds  for  himself  that  of  his  father,  often  even  that  of 
his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather.  Amongst  the  Arabs 
both  male  and  female  names  are  taken  almost  exduaively 
from  the  Bible  or  the  Koran ;  but  the  Berbers  still  oon- 
tinue  to  use  old  heathen  names,  such  as  Buko,  Bokfao, 
Atta,  and  the  like,  though  of  course  Arabic  names  occor 
most  frequently. 

The  children  receive  no  particular  education,  though 
every  Char  (village  built  of  houses),  every  Dwar  (village 
formed  of  tents),  and  every  Ksor  (village  by  an  oasis),  has 
its  Thaleb  or  else  its  FaM^  who  conducts  the  school-wosL 
The  majority,  however,  scarcely  succeed  in  learning  by 
heart  the  chapters  from  the  Koran  required  for  devotional 
purposes,  to  say  nothing  of  reading  and  writing. 

Tobacco  and  hashish  (the  tops  of  the  hemp  plant)  aie 
universally  used,  though  in  moderation ;  while,  with  the 
exception  of  the  towns  and  the  oases  of  Tuat»  opium  has 
not  acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship.  But  all  the  more 
universal  is  the  use  of  wine  during  the  vintage,  and  for  a 
short  time  afterwards.  For  the  vine  flourishes  vigorously 
in  Marocco,  and  Sohlfs  draws  a  by  no  means  flattering 
picture  of  the  excesses  that  prevail  during  the  season 
when  wine  is  most  freely  indulged  iiL  Altogether  the 
people  of  Marocco  are  distinguished  by  a  lack  of  noble 
sentiments,  and  a  degree  of  coarseness,  amongst  the  Ber- 
bers especially  of  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  sinking 
to  downright  brutality. 

9.  The  Marocco  Dwars, 

De  Amicis  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Maroccan  Dwars^  or  tent  villages.    They  consist  generally 
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of  ten,  fifteeo,  or  at  most  twenty,  families,  as  a  rule  con- 
lad  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  but  eaeli  with  its  own  tent. 
■B  tents  are  disposed  in  two  parallel  rowa  at  intervals 
tf"A(rat  thirty  paces,  in  such  a  way  aa  to  form  in  the 
centre  a  sort  of  square  open  on  two  sides.  Tbey  all 
closely  resemble  each  other,  consisting  of  a  lai^  piece  of 
black  or  chocolate-coloiu'ed  stuff,  woven  either  of  camel's 


™r  or  of  the  fibre  of  the  dwarf  palm,  and  supported  by 
**o  strong  stakes,  with  a  cross-piece  to  form  the  roof, 
"leir  shape  still  closely  resembles  that  of  the  dwellings 
°'  'lugurtha's  Numidiaiis,  compared  by  Sallust  to  a  boat 
'"'ned  upside  down.  In  winter  they  are  pegged  quite 
""^n  to  the  ground  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain ;  but  in 
'"aimer  a  tolerably  wide  open  space  is  left  to  admit  the 
*fp  in  which  case  there  is  an  outer  enclosure  formed  of 
lisbes,  reeds,  and  bramble-buahes.     None  of  them  exceed 
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8  feet  in  height,  or  33  feet  in  lengtL  A  partition  of  rashes 
divides  the  interior  into  two  chambers,  in  one  of  which 
sleep  the  parents,  in  the  other  the  children  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  fittings  are  of  the  simplest^ 
mostly,  however,  including  a  round  Venetian  mirror,  a 
reed  tripod  for  washing,  two  heavy  stones  for  grinding  the 
com,  and  an  antiquated  spinning  wheel  A  brood  hen  is 
generally  enthroned  in  a  comer  all  to  herself. 

10.  Food  and  Hospitality. 

Knives  and  forks  are  still  unknown  luxuries,  nor  is 
even  the  spoon  yet  universally  adopted.  The  men  eat 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  general  drink  is 
water,  and  flesh  is  eaten  on  special  occasions  only,  and 
even  then  but  sparingly.  But  hospitality  is  everywhere 
observed  throughout  Marocco,  without  ostentation  or  cere- 
mony, but  rather  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  most  Dwars, 
and  almost  every  Char,  there  are  some  houses  or  tents 
called  Dar  and  Gfitun  el  Diaf,  set  apart  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  travellers,  who  are,  of  course,  freely  **  interviewed  ** 
by  their  entertainers,  the  natives  knowing  no  delicacy  or 
reserv'^e  in  this  respect.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
Arab  tribes  are  far  more  liberal  to  strangers  than  the 
Berber. 

11.  T?ie  Shirfdj  or  Privileged  Classes. 

In  Marocco  there  is  no  aristocracy  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  The  most  distinguished  classes  are  the  Shirja, 
that  is,  descendants  of  Mohammed,  and  these  are  of  course 
all  of  Arab  race.  They  are  entitled  to  the  addition  of 
Sidi,  or  Mvley,  to  their  names,  terms  answering  to  our 
Mr.  or  Esquire.  The  present  Marocco  dynasty  belongs  to 
this  class.  The  rank  of  Sherif  is  not  inherited  through 
the  female  line,  but  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  wife 
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of  a  Sherif ,  the  issue  are  all  Shirf a.  This  is  true  even 
of  Christians  and  Jewesses,  who  may  retain  their  faith, 
and  of  negresses,  who,  however,  are  obliged  to  embrace 
lalamism. 

The  Shirfa  are  in  Marocco  everywhere  a  privileged 
dasa,  enjoying  the  right  of  insulting  others  with  impu- 
nity, for  a  retort  w6uld  be  an  offence  against  a  descendant 
of  the  Prophet,  which  is  always  looked  on  as  an  outrage 
against  religion.  Even  the  so-called  Marabuts,  or  "saints," 
and  their  issue,  are  in  Marocco  held  in  much  less  con- 
sideration than  the  Shirfa. 


12.  Morality f  Vice,  and  Crime, 

Though  the  tone  of  morality,  especially  in  the  towns, 
M  of  a  low  order,  still  crimes,  such  as  adultery  and  de- 
l»nchery,  are  rarely  heard  of.  Thieving,  lying,  and 
cheating  are,  on  the  other  hand,  common  enough,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  one  tribe  against  another,  which  is 
indeed  scarcely  looked  on  as  a  moral  delinquency  at  all. 
laying  comes  altogether  so  natural  to  the  Arabs  and  Ber- 
l^rs,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  individual 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  truthfulness.  The  law  of  the 
ingest  also,  invohdng  constant  robbery  and  plunder,  is 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  wherever  the  Sultan's 
forces  do  not  penetrate.  That  the  guest  is  here  a  sacred 
F^n  Ls  a  popular  delusion,  for  there  are  many  places 
^liere  the  natives  show  no  respect  even  to  the  Shirfa 
themselves. 

13.  Jews  and  Negroes  in  Marocco, 

The  Jews,  in  the  towns  confined  to  the  Milha,  or 
special  Jewish  quarter,  have  either  migrated  hither 
directly  from  Palestine,  or  else  have  been  driven  out  of 
Europe  into  this  coimtry.     They  are  generally  finer  and 
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stronger  men  than  the  Arabs,  but  so  filthy  in  outwaid 
appearance  that  they  look  to  much  less  advantage  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  Palestine  Jews  speak 
no  Spanish,  but  Arabic  only,  or  else  Shellah  and  Tama- 
sirht  in  the  purely  Berber  districts.  They  may  be  esti- 
mated without  exaggeration  at  about  200,000  in  number. 
Of  the  black  races  Eohlfs  tells  us  that  those  most 
usually  met  with  in  Marocco  belong  to  the  Houssa^ 
Sonrhai,  and  Bambarra  Negro  tribes.  They  have  contri- 
buted much  to  strengthening  the  Arab  blood,  though  the 
two  races  contract  alliances  much  less  frequently  in  the 
towns  than  the  coimtry.  There  are  in  Marocco  altogether 
probably  about  50,000  negroes,  this  element  of  the  popu- 
lation being  constantly  renewed  by  fresh  importations 
from  Central  Africa. 

14.   Trade  and  Commerce. 

No  native  industry,  properly  so  called,  can  be  said  to 
exist  in  Marocco.  Some  branches  of  trade,  however,  have 
retained  their  former  excellence;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  leather  trade.  In  Fez  there  are  also  important 
manufactures  of  the  red  oriental  caps,  which  take  their 
name  from  this  place,  of  the  strong  red  woollen  scarves, 
and  costly  sashes.  Fez  is  the  chief  emporium,  besides  its 
important  commercial  relations  with  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  keeping  up  an  extremely  active  intercourse  with 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Tliither,  every  year,  vast  caravans 
set  out,  laden  with  the  fabrics  of  Fez,  English  cloth, 
Venetian  glass,  Italian  coral,  gunpowder,  arms,  tobacco, 
sugar,  German  looking-glasses,  Tyrolese  boxes,  English 
and  French  hardware  goods,  and  salt,  which  last  is  col- 
lected on  the  route  in  the  oases  of  the  Sahara.  Such  a 
procession  is  a  sort  of  movable  market,  where  the  various 
artides  aie  bartered  for  the  products  of  the  country,  such 
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as  gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  white  Senegal  gum,  gold 

jewellery  from  Nigritia,  all  sorts  of  spices,  and,  lastly,  for 

tile  negro  slaves  themselves.     This  lively  trade  with   the 

ijiterior  is  not  only  the  most  important  but  the  oldest 

Stanch  of  commerce  in  Marocco. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FRENCH  ALGERIAN  POSSESSIONS. 

1.  Population — European  Settlers. 

On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Morocco  lies  Algeria,  sinoe  1830 
in  the  possession  of  the  French,  who  in  that  year  oanH 
pleted  the  vengeance  of  the  Christian  powers  against  the 
"  nation  of  corsairs,"  and  dispossessed  the  former  Dej  ol 
Algiers.  In  extent  but  little  inferior  to  Marocco,  Algeria 
is  far  less  populous ;  the  arable  land  being  restricted  to  the 
Tell,  which  forms  comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole  country.  The  population  may  be  estimated  at  about 
2,500,000,  consisting,  apart  from  the  European  settleca^of 
the  same  ethnological  elements  as  in  Marocco. 

Of  relatively  subordinate  importance  are  the  Jewa^  met 
with  in  all  the  towns,  and  the  negroes,  emancipated  fliDoe 
1848.  The  Berbers  here  again  form  the  basis  of  the 
population,  though  far  inferior  in  nimibers  to  the  Aiafaik 
Both,  however,  unite  in  their  common  hostility  to  the 
European  colonists,  who  have  settled  not  only  in  the  towna^ 
but  also  ill  the  Tell.  This  European  element  may  apionmt 
to  about  250,000,  of  whom  one-half  are  French,  and  the 
rest  principally  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Anglo-Malteaa 
The  Germans  now  number  about  5000,  which  is  less  than 
in  previous  years,  the  tables  of  births  and  deaths  showing 
that  the  climate  is  much  less  favourable  to  them  than  to 
the  more  southern  Europea,n  nati(  as. 

Tlie  project  undertaken  by  the  French  Government 
after  the  late  war,  to  induce  a  number  of  emigrants  from 
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Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  settle  in  Algeria,  has  been  attended 

w'itli   but  partial  success.     Here  the  principal  work  of 

colonists  is  to  bring  the  land,  wherever  arable,  under  cul- 

tiva-tion ;  for  which  the  French,  as  a  rule,  have  shown 

themselves  but  little  suited.     Their  cffief  aim  is  to  get 

possession  of  the  fertile  tracts  taken  from  the  Arabs,  in 

order  to  grow  wheat  or  other  crops  on  them,  getting  in  the 

^^^JTvests  by  means  of  Spanish  day-labourers,  and  spending 

the    proceeds  on  absinthe  and  cognac.     Besides  this,  the 

children  of  Europeans — always  excepting  the   Spaniards 

*^cl  Maltese — die  off  in  great  numbers,  unless  sent  to  be 

^^^ught  up  in  Europe,  as  the  English  in  India  find  it 

necessary  to  do. 

2.  Products  and  Commercial  Enterprise. 

Still  this  dark  picture  has  its  reverse  side  in  the  general 

*^tivity  at  present  developing  itself  in  Algeria.     Every- 

^^ere  agricultural  and  commercial  companies  are  being 

^^nned  ;  some  of  them  are  engaged  in  obtaining  the  "halfa" 

^d  esparto  grass  (Lygeum  spartum)  used  by  the  English 

^^  making  paper,  and  are  now  constructing  a  long  railway 

*^   order  to  bring  this  valuable  plant  from  the  uplands 

^^ut  Saida,  where  it  grows,  down  to  the  coast  at  Arseu, 

^^^  there  ship  it  for  England.     The  "half a"  {Maehrocloa 

^^^ceissirfia)  is  a  kind  of  grass,  growing  wild,  especially  on 

^*^e  southern  hills  of  the  department  of  Oran,  where  it  is 

^^1  to  cover  an  extent  of  nearly  1 5  millions  of  acres,  and 

^^U  accordingly  be  produced  almost  free  of  outlay.     The 

^^portation  of  "halfa,"  which  amounted  to  4000  tons  in 

^€9,  had  increased  to  45,000  tons  in  1873,  and  to  more 

^^n  60,000   in  1875,  representing  a    value    of    about 

^^50,000. 

Others  have  invested  their  money  in  the  cultivation  of 
^^  dwarf  palm,  which  is  here  as  common  as  grass  in 

£ 
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France,  and  by  a  simple  process  is  made  to  yield  a  sort 
of  vegetable  hair  for  the '  Paris  market.  Others,  again, 
are  interested  in  the  magnificent  antifebrile  Euadyptus 
globulus,  the  blue  gum  of  Australia,  which  has  been  ac- 
climatised with  great  success,  which  in  ten  years  attains 
an  astounding  size,  and  whose  leaves  and  fniit  possess 
extraordinary  medicinal  properties.  There  are,  moreover, 
the  cork-tree,  the  oleander  (yielding  a  highly-prized  per- 
fume), and  many  other  valuable  plants.  More  than  three 
millions  of  acres  are  sown  with  wheat  in  Algeria ;  maize 
is  little  grown,  though  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  it. 
The  Arabs  cultivate  several  sorts  of  durra.  Potatoes,  in- 
troduced by  the  French,  are  now  being  planted  more  and 
more  widely  by  the  natives.  Before  the  conquest  the 
natives  of  Algeria,  to  whom  wine  had  been  proliibited  by 
Mahomet,  only  grew  the  vine  for  the  grapes,  which  they 
used  fresh  or  dry ;  now  they  cultivate  it  for  its  wine,  and 
since  the  climate  of  the  whole  conntr}-,  even  up  the  moun- 
tain slopes  to  an  altitude  of  3000  feet,  is  exceptionally 
favourable  for  it,  the  viueyaixls  are  mpidly  extending  ;  and 
whereas  in  1858  there  were  only  10,000  acres  under 
vines,  there  are  now  upwards  of  65,000  acres  of  Wneyard, 
yielding  nearly  nine  millions  of  gallons  of  wine  at  each 
harvest.  In  1844  the  colonists  began  to  grow  tobacco, 
and  its  cultivation  is  now  widespread.  The  first  intro- 
duction of  cotton  into  Algeria  dates  from  the  Arab  inva- 
sion, and  its  culture  was  maintained  for  several  centuries 
in  the  province  of  Oran,  but  had  died  out  completely  before 
the  French  re-inti*oduced  it  in  1842.  During  the  civil 
war  in  the  Uniteil  States  (1863-68)  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  Algeria  was  rapidly  prcmioted,  and  the  yield 
reached  900  tons  of  excellent  cotton  in  1866  ;  but,  on  the 
cessation  of  the  stniggle  in  America,  this  industry  declined. 
Recent  official  statistics  show  that  more  than  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  acres  of  Algerian  soil,  from  the  Mediter- 
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raceati  shores  up  to  the  bortlera  of  the  high  plateaus, 
especially  in  the  province  of  Uonstantine,  are  occupied  by 
woods,  chiefly  of  oak,  cedar,  and  pine. 

No  country  is  richer  than  Algeria  in  iron,  and  that  of 
a  quality  which  compares  favourably  with  the  mineral 
from  any  of  the  European  mines.  Aa  yet,  one  of  the  moat 
productive  and  prosperous  iron  mines  is  that  of  Mokta-et- 
ffadid,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Bona,  and  close  to  Lake  Fetsara, 
in  which  upwards  of  1600  miners  are  employed,  and 
which,  in  the  year  1875,  yielded  nearly  400,000  tons — 
eight  trains  daily  carrying  down  the  mineral  to  the  port 
of  Bona,  whence  it  is  exported  to  Europe,  and  even  to 
America.  Lead,  copper,  zinc,  antimony,  and  mercury  are 
also  widely  distributed  over  Algeria,  and  its  marbles  have 
been  renovvTied  from  the  remotest  times ;  but  nature,  other- 
wise 90  prodigal,  seems  to  have  denied  the  coal  which  plays 
such  an  imjioitant  part  in  modem  industries,  only  a  few 
se&ma  of  almost  worthless  shale  being  found  throughout 
its  ext«nt. 

Altogether  the  forest,  aa  well  as  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country,  is  inexhaustible,  and  must  ultimately  attract 
CBpila]  in  abundance  to  Algeria. 


3.  Cavern  of  Jehd  Thuya. 

Among  the  natund  curiosities  of  Algeria  may  be  raen- 
lion^l  the  great  cave  of  Jebel  Thaya,  one  of  the  mountains 
i>f  the  range  which  extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
river  Seylxins,  between  the  towns  of  Constantine  and 
(■u«lma.  The  entrance  to  this  cavern,  which  was  visited 
■nd  dcscribcl  by  Lieutenant- Colon  el  Playfair  in  1875,  is 
situated  high  up  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  opens  by  a  spacious  level  passage,  after  which  it 
ilt)«oends  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  thence  extends,  with 
man;  changes  of  level,  to  wore  than  half-a-mile  inward, 
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and  1000  feet  of  perpendicular  depth.  "  Vast  halls,  intri- 
cate passages,  and  chambers  of  every  size  and  form,  are 
traversed.  Groves  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites  adorn  the 
sides,  while  the  lofty  vaults  are  hung  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite fret- work,  like  the  roof  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  The 
finest  of  all  is  the  great  domed  chamber  at  the  bottom, 
which  gives  to  the  cave  its  Arab  name — Ghar-el-Djamaa, 
cave  of  the  mosque.  It  is  an  immense,  nearly  circular, 
cavity,  with  domed  roof  adorned  with  the  most  exquisite 
stalagmites,  like  the  trunks  of  palm  trees."  From  the 
numerous  Soman  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  passage 
leading  into  it,  it  is  inferred  that  the  cavern  was  dedicated 
to  the  god  Bacax,  probably  a  local  deity  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  pilgrimages  were  annually  made  to  Jebel 
Thaya  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  the  cave. 

4.  Results  of  the  French  Occupation, 

The  achievements  of  the  French  during  late  years 
are  highly  noteworthy,  and  go  far  to  gainsay  the  trite 
remark  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  colonise.  When 
they  first  took  possession  of  the  country,  they  found  the 
land  marshy,  subject  to  a  changeable  climate,  sandy  winds, 
heavy  dews,  thick  fogs,  and  a  quick  succession  of  heat 
and  cold.  Hence  they  were  at  first  mostly  dependent  for 
supplies  on  the  home  country,  often  at  a  loss  for  fresh 
meat  and  .bread,  and  had  even  to  contend  with  a  scanty 
supply  of  fresh  water. 

In  the  low  lands  they  were  exposed  to  the  pestilen- 
tial- exhalations  of  vast  lakes  of  brackish  water,  whose 
shores  were  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation,  veritable 
hotbeds  of  fever  and  ague.  On  the  hiUs  it  was  a  struggle 
between  the  sirocco  accompanied  by  clouds  of  fine  yellow 
sand,  and  the  fierce  north  wind,  lowering  the  temperature 
iu  exposed  places  to  about  48''  Fahr. 
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On  their  military  expeditiona  they  liad  to  endure 
oppressive  heat  during  the  day,  at  night  aiuldenly  suc- 
ceeded by  severe  C4»kl.  The  towns,  badly  situated  and 
without  drains  or  sewers,  were  looked  on  as  uninhabitable 
for  Europeans.  The  consequence  of  all  these  evils  was 
an  enormous  amount  of  mortality  amount  the  iirst 
arrivals.  At  one  time  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to 
bring  up  the  cliildrea  at  all,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
■was  always  in  excess  of  the  births.  The  deaths  have 
now,  however,  been  reduced  from  80  to  14  in  1000. 
Bona,  situated  in  a  marshy  plain,  was  so  unhealtliy  in 
1 834,  that  whole  regiments  were  carried  off  or  else  ren- 
dered incapable  of  military  service,  whereas  the  mortality 
is  at  present  not  higher  than  in  the  more  healthy  towns 
of  France.  The  swampy  lands  about  Bufarika,  behind 
Algiere,  have  been  drained,  and  the  place  is  now  free 
from  malaria.  The  draining  of  Lake  Hallula  in  the  plain 
of  Metija  has  resulted  in  34,000  acres  of  good  land  being 
reclaimed,  and  now  capable  of  growin'j  cotton  of  tlie  finest 
quality.  The  draining  of  Lake  Fetsara,  south  of  Bona,  is 
also  contemplated.  With  ague  of  the  worst  type,  which 
Rave  the  former  district  the  name  of  tlie  "  Cemetery  of  the 
Europeans,"  have  also  disappeared  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes 
which  formerly  rendered  life  almost  unendurable.  In  recent 
times  the  extensive  plantations  of  the  Eitcalyptus  globulus 
have  greatly  contributed  to  this  happy  result,  which  has 
been  extended  even  to  portions  of  the  desert  itself.  There 
the  soil  is  of  a  deep  chalky  sand,  which  yields  luxuriant 
crops  wherever  water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Romans,  who  transformed 
lar)^  portions  of  the  arid  plateau  lands  and  sandy  regions 
into  tracts  of  surpassing  fertility,  and  the  remains  of  whose 
works  are  seen  ail  over  the  country,  the  French  have  paid 
;*reat  attention  to  irrigation  and  to  the  sinking  of  artesian 
wells.     Between    1856  and  1875  uot  fewer  than   103 
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artesian  wells  were  sunk  in  the  Hodna  plateau  and  in  the 
Wady  K'ir,  or  High,  in  the  Algerian  Sahara,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  these  yield  a  total  supply  of  22,000  gallons  per 
minute.  Several  wells  were  bored  in  1875,  especially  in 
the  Oasis  of  Sidi-Chelil  and  in  the  Wady  E*ir,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  great  channel  of  the  Wady  Igharghar  pre- 
viously described.  One  of  these,  that  of  the  Oasis  of  El- 
Berd,  named  after  General  Chanzy,  governor  of  Algeria^ 
yields  nearly  340  gallons  per  minute.  The  water  of  most 
of  these  wells  is  potable,  but  a  few  are  a  little  saline, 
though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  influence  vegetation. 
Their  temperature  varies  from  70°  to  80°  Fahr. 

5.  Algiers  and  other  Totem, 

Algeria  is  divided  into  three  departments — Algiers, 
Oran,  and  Constantine — each  distributed  into  local,  civil, 
and  military  districts,  or  subdivisions,  as  tliey  are  called. 
The  seat  of  government  is  the  capital,  Algiers,  magnificently 
situated,  and  with  a  present  population  of  about  50,000. 
The  gulf,  extending  in  a  crescent  for  several  miles,  and 
ending  at  Cape  Matifu,  is  encircled  by  the  lovely  Mount 
Saliel,  with  its  peculiarly  southern  rosy  hue,  here  gradually 
sloping  down,  and  covered  with  cosy  white  villas  nestling 
amidst  a  luxurious  vegetation.  The  city  itself  is  built  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  at 
the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and  comprises  two  distinct 
towns — the  modern  or  European,  built  on  the  lower  slope 
or  along  the  shore,  with  broad  streets  and  squares,  ware- 
houses, hotels,  and  barracks ;  and  tlie  old  or  Arab  town 
above,  with  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty  passages  between 
the  high  bare  walls  of  the  houses,  in  which  narrow  grated 
slits  serve  for  windows.  The  simimit  of  the  hiU  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Kasbah,  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Deys  of 
Algiers,  500  feet  above  the  MediterraneaiL 
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Algiers,  the  "  silver  city,"  occupies  a  central  point  oB 
the  Algerian  coast,  ou  wliich  are  situated  many  other  iui- 
jKjrtant  places,  such  as  the  harbours  of  ftran,  Shershel.  ami 
Alostaganein,  ito  the  west ;  and  Dellys,  Bougie,  Philippe- 
ville.  Buna,  and  La  C'alle.  on  the  east  of  the  capital. 

The  most  important  towns  in  the  interior  are  Con- 
stentine,  one  of  the  old  cities  of  Nuraiilia,  named  after  the 
Itoiuan  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who  restored  it 
m  the  year  313,  romantically  situated  on  an  isolated 
•■ocky  plateau ;  Gelma,  Setif,  Batna,  ISifikra.  Blidah.  Or- 
Itiansville,  Tlemcen,  and  Siili-bel-Ablms.  Algiers  is  con- 
"ect-ed  with  Ornu  by  means  of  a  railway,  264  miles  in 
length,  passing  liy  Blidah  and  Orleansville.  PhilippeviUe 
antl    Constantine  are  also  united  by  a  railway. 


G.    The  NiUives — Moors,  Btdouiiis,  ami  Kabylcs. 

The  government  has  to  contend  with  many  obstacles 
'^'''^■ted  by  the  indigenous  populations.  The  great  pro- 
!,fe«s  that  has  been  effected  during  the  last  forty  years  has 
''i'-l>«rto  affected  the  European  settlers  almost  exclusively, 
'"^  natives  ha\Hnj,'  ailopteil  civilised  ways  only  so  far  as 
"'^y  have  been  compelled  by  force  to  do  so.  Mohani- 
lu^^ianiam,  the  religion  of  all  the  Arabs  and  Berbers,  ffirnia 
sutilj  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  tlieir 
"^*sis,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible,  up  to  the  present, 

_  Set  it  aside.  The  Arabs,  here  as  in  Marocco|  to  be 
•iistinguiahed  from  tlie  Berlwrs,  are  divided  into  two 
clii^^gg — the  Moors  dwelling  in  towns,  and  the  Bedouins 
lB*<Llins  a  nomad  life.  It  seems  utterly  hopeless  to  expect 
^"^■t  the  latter  will  ever  be  induced  to  accommodate  them- 
ael-v-ea  to  a  settled  way  of  living. 

The    subjoined  characteristic   trait  will   throw   more 

i^Vt  on   this   point   than   a   lengthy   description       The 
?Teuch  thought  the  best  means  of  inducing  the  Arabs  to 
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give  Up  their  roaming  propeiiflitiea  would  be  to  induce  the 
native  chieftains  to  erect  fixed  residences,  for  the  Arab  has  a 
great  respect  for  authority,  and  readily  follows  the  example 
of  hia  superiors.  These,  on  their  part,  were  willing  enoi^h 
to  allow  the  French  to  build  settled  abodes  for  them.  So 
oil  one  occasion,  the  sheikh  being  asked  by  the  officer  of 
engineers  what  he  thuught  of  a  house  thus  constructed  for 
him,  replied,  "I  itm  eiimptured.     The  French  are  in  truth 


an  extraordinary  people ;  they  have  done  me  a  service  for 
which  I  shall  be  everlastingly  grateful.  Since  my  house 
has  been  finished  I  liave  not  lost  a  single  sheep.  I  lock 
them  up  every  evening  in  the  house,  and  nest  moming 
none  of  them  are  ever  missing."  "  How,  wliat !"  asked  the 
officer  in  amazement ;  "  and  where  then  do  you  pass  the 
night  yourself?"  "Oh,  I,"  answered  the  sheikh  with  an 
air  of  aristocratic  superiority,  "  you  understand  a  man  like 
me,  a  man  of  blood,  can  dwell  nowhere  but  in  a  tent." 
(F.  Hugonnet,  Sovvenir  dun  Chef  de  Bureau  Arabe:  Paris, 
1858,  page  12a.) 


FEOFLEa  OF  ALOEBU. 

Theae  wandering  Bedouins  are  the  one  great  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  Algeria,  and  the  only  remedy  seems 
tfl  be  to  drive  them  by  force  back  t«  the  desert  to  which 
tliey  belong.  Tlie  policy  hitherto  adopted  of  endeavouring 
to  win  them  over  by  gentle  means  has  completely  failed. 
The  children  of  the  wilderness  are  incapable  of  culture  in 
out  sense  of  the  term,  consequently  can  never  become 
fflemhers  of  a  ci\'ili9ed  state  as  we  understand  it.  Their 
allele  nature  rebels  against  it,  and  there  is  no  choice  left 
letffeen  exterminating  or  renouncing  altogether  the  at- 
tonpt  t«  civilise  them. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  Berbers,  or,  as  they  are 
mote  usually  called  in  Algeria,  the  Kabyles.  Althougli 
long  exposed  to  the  intiuence  of  the  Arabs,  henc«,  like 
them,  Mohammedans  and  hostile  to  Europeans,  they  still 
poeaess  qualities  adapting  them  for  a  civilised  existence. 
The  Kabyle,  though  dwelling  almost  exclusively  on  the 
bigber  table-lands,  driven  back  to  these  regions  by  the 
Arab  invaders  of  the  countrj',  still  leads  a  settled  life,  and 
is  passionately  attached  to  bis  native  land,  which  he  care- 
fully and  laljoriousiy  cultivate.".  He  grows  com  and 
potatoes,  rears  fruit-trees,  and  plants  the  vine.  Neither 
is  he  inexperienced  in  the  arts  of  life,  enjoying  a 
tboroughty  worked  out  political  and  social  oi^anisatiou 
resting  ou  a  democratic  basis.  In  their  villages  (Thad- 
ders)  private  and  individual  property  is  recognised,  herein 
contrasting  favourably  with  the  Bedouins,  with  whom  all 
is  beld  in  common.  The  name  itself  {from  ICbila  =  union) 
iioeans  strictly  speaking  a  man  of  social  habits.  Their 
veligiun  b  void  of  fanaticism,  and,  brave  warriors  them- 
eelves,  they  have  ever  remained  the  irreconcileable  foes  of 
tbe  Arabs.  (Henri  Aucapitaine,  Lrs  Kabyles  et  la  Coloni- 
mtion  de  VAifferie :  Paris  et  Algier,  1864,  pp.  7-32.) 

In  Algeria  they  number  prabably  some  500,000,  and 
tliere   can  be  no  doubt  that  the  future  of  north  Africa  is 
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in  tlieir  Imiuls.  The  European  colonisers  wiU  before  all 
things  have  to  gain  over  this  hitherto  neglected  Berber 
element  of  the  population  by  again  reinstating  them  in 
their  rightful  possession  of  the  plains,  whence  they  weie 
originally  expelled  by  the  Arab  invaders  of  the  countiy. 
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the  western  part  of  North  Africa,  presents  no  material 
difference  from  the  neij^hbouring  Algeria  either  in  its 
physical  aspect  or  the  elements  of  which  its  population 
is  composed.  Politically  acknowledging  a  loose  and  almost 
nominal  dejHJndence  on  the  Porte,  the  country  is  governed 
by  the  so-called  Bey,  who  administers  it  with  great  com- 
placency entirely  to  his  own  personal  advantage. 

From  1575  onward  Tunis  has  been  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Turkey;  but  by  a  firman  of  October  1871  tlie 
Sultan  relinquished  the  ancient  right  of  tribute  over  it- 
According  to  this  edict  the  present  situation  of  Tunis  is 
as  follows  : — The  Bey  receives  investiture  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  may  neither  make  war,  nor  conclude  treaties 
of  i)eace,  nor  cede  any  portion  of  Ids  teiTitoiy,  without  tlxc 
autliorisation  of  the  Sultan.     He  is  obliged  to  coin  moneys 
with  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  place  his  troops  t^i 
the  disposal  of  the  Porte  in  case  of  war.     But  in  tl»^ 
interior  of  his  country  the  Bey  reigns  supreme.      Xlx* 
reigning  family,  which  has  held  its  place  since  1691  i^^ 
Tunis,  is  descended  from  Ben-ali-Tourki,  originally  froi-^^ 
tlie  island  of  Candia.     The  regency  comprises  forty-on  ^ 
tribes,  and  is  divided  into  eighteen  districts,  the  special 
government  of  which  is  administered  bv  officials  nominat^^ 
by  the  Bey. 

In  an  area  of  about  45,700  square  miles  there  are 
some  2,000,000  of  inhabitants — Berbers  or  Kabyles, 
Arabs,  Kulugli  (the  of!*si)ring  of  Turks  and  Moors),  Jews, 
and  a  few  Negroes.  All  these  various  races  despise  and  hate 
each  other  mutually,  and  live  as  far  as  possible  apart  one 
from  the  other.  Thus  the  Moors,  or  town  Aralis,  here 
called  Hadars,  intermarry  exclusively  amongst  themselves, 
never  contracting  alliances  with  the  nomad  Arabs,  whom 
they  thoix)uglily  detest,  but  who  are  not  numerous  in 
Tunis.  The  same  antipathy  exists  between  the  Arabs 
and  Kabyles,  the  latter  of  wliom  are  here  sorely  opi)re8sed. 
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In  the  same  way  the  Jewa  live  all  to  themselves,  holding 
exclusively  interested  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
rat  of  the  people. 

In  their  dress  the  Tunisian  Jewa  differ  entirely  from 
ihose  of  Algeria  and  Marocco.  The  plumpness  especially 
of  the  women,  the  most  violently  eontraated  colours  of 
lt«ii  dress,  the  assurance  base*!  on  tradition  that  the 
indent  Jews  wore  exactly  the  some  gai^b,  all  comVtine 
to  produce  the  greatest  astonishment  and  curiosity  iu  the 
tiADger  at  first  sight  of  this  costume. 

In  point  of  morals,  however,  the  Jews  of  Tunis  occupy 
'  reiy  low  position,  lower  even  than  that  of  the  Franks 
(b8  Europeans  are  called  in  Mohammedan  countries),  who 
flertaudy  cannot  be  recommended  as  models  of  honesty, 
propriety,  and  righteousness.  But  they  ha\-e  on  the  whole 
'JHich  improved  both  materially  and  in  numbers,  especially 
•UWM  they  have  l)een  allowed  to  reside  beyond  the  limits 
^  their  Ohetto,  or  futra,  as  it  is  here  called. 


2.  Industry  and  Commerce. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tunis  are  little  devoted  to  agri- 
caltnral  pursuits,  though  the  land  is  for  tlie  most  part 
^Jiablu  of  till^.  They  occupy  themselves  mostly  with 
Mrticulture  and  the  rearing  of  trees,  which  here  yield 
■lilt  Blight  returns.  The  olive  is  cultivatetl  in  the  northern 
oiMiicts,  and  in  Susa  and  Gafsa,  the  date  (Phwtiie  daety- 
li/era)  in  the  southern  plains,  the  so-called  Bdad-d-Jerid 
w"land  of  the  date." 

Cattle  are  also  bred  in  large  numbers ;  nor  ate  the 
odnstrial  aits  neglected,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  coast,  though  they  stand  as  a  rule  on  a  low  level. 
There  are  manufactured  silk  fabrics,  burnous  (mantles), 
red  rap«  (fez),  fine  and  coarse  woollen  goods,  exquisitely 
dyetl  Marocco  leatlier,  and  the  far-famed  Tunis  pottery. 
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3.   Tunis  and  Us  Citadel — tJie  Bardo  and  Kaincan. 

The  centre  of  the  important  trade  carried  on  especially 
with  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  the  Levant,  is  Tums, 
the  chief  town,  sitiiateil  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  and  tlie  only  city  in  the  country  challenging 
special  attention. 

Tunis,  the  walls  of  which  are  nearly  five  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, has  retained  the  character  of  an  oriental  city  almost 
intact.  The  population  numbers  from  1 00,000  to  1 50,000, 
l)ut  the  prejudice  of  Mohammedans  against  the  census  and 
domiciliary  inquiries  of  everj'  sort  renders  it  impossible  to 
give  the  figures  more  accurately.  They  include  30,000 
Jews  and  11,000  Europeans.  The  city  stretches  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  along  the  shallow  inlet  of  Bahin^ 
and  on  the  land  side  is  completely  inclosed  by  a  strong 
wall  })ierced  with  nine  gateways.  Between  this  and  the 
inner  town,  also  encircled  by  a  wall  with  seven  gates,  lie 
the  suburbs  of  Bab  Suyga  to  the  south,  Bab  Jezirah  to  the 
north,  and  on  the  cast  the  new  quarter  in  which  are  to  be 
found  the  custom-house,  arsenal,  and  fashionable  resorts. 

Tlie  streets,  thronged  from  dawn  to  night  with  the 
most  varied  and  picturesque  crowds,  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  without  signposts,  names,  or  directions  of  any 
sort.  The  houses  are  unnumbered,  nor  are  the  streets 
themselves  lit  up  by  gas,  oil,  or  other  lights  after  sun- 
set. Yet  they  are  considered  perfectly  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  thieves  or  marauders.  But,  being  unpaved  and 
otherwise  neglected,  they  ].>ecome  almost  impassable  with 
mud  and  filth,  especially  after  wet  weather. 

When  the  houses  are  pierced  with  windows  towards 
the  street,  these  are  always  pi-otect^d  by  gratings,  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  two  European  hotels,  some  consulates, 
and  a  few  other  houses  occupied  by  the  Franks.  The 
suburb  of  Jezirah  is  occupied  by  Jloors  exclusively.    The 
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kasbah,  or  citadel,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  in  spite  of  the 
rents  in  the  walls  of  the  great  square  central  building, 
presenta  a  somewhat  imposing  appearance  from  without. 
Tliis  impression,  however,  vanisliiis  when  we  set  foot  in 
the  interior,  which  offers  to  the  eye  little  more  than  the 
spectacle  of  a  vast  heap  of  ruins,  amid  which  the  ffraceful 
minaret  alone  haa  been  preserved  in  a  good  condition. 


About  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Tunis  is  the 
Bordo,  or  residence  of  the  Bey,  forming  a  little  town  in 
itM.*If,  including  palaces,  guardhouses,  dwellings,  workshops, 
and  iMLZaant,  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  Amongst 
these  are  nut  unly  the  numerous  families  of  the  nobility, 
Init  also  thrse  of  the  otHcials,  aliont  100  in  number, 
tmides  the  military  schools,  out  of  which  nearly  all  the 
hightT  government  officers  are  taken. 

Tunis  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  little  port  of 
Onlvtta  and  with   Biirtio,  and  a  French  company  has  a 
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coiicesBion  from  tbe  Bey  for  the  constnictitm  of  a  line 
westward  to  Beja. 

Thouj^h  Tunis  is  the  political  centre  and  seat  ot 
government,  the  city  of  Kairwan,  which  lies  in  a  barrea 
plain  near  the  inland  lake  Sidi-el-Heni,  about  seventy-five 
miles  due  south  of  Tunis,  ia  the  religious  capital  of  tLe 
regency,  and  is  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  Islam,  possess- 
ing one  of  the  finest  mosques  in  northern  Africa.  Neither 
Jew  nor  Christian  has  ever  been  allowed  to  take  iip  Ms 
residence  within  its  walls.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  lai^e 
caravan  trade,  hut  of  the  famous  traffic  which  at  one  time 
passed  between  this  city  and  the  Sudan  across  the  Sahara 
little  or  nothing  is  left,  the  trai.le  having  passed  east  and 
west  to  Fezzan,  Ghadames,  Tafilet,  or  Tarudant. 

Besides  Goletta,  the  cluef  ports  of  Tunis  are  Biserta 
on  the  north  coast,  and  Susa,  MonasUr,  Mehdia,  and  Sfax, 
on  the  eastern  coast. 


4.    Thi  Titims  of  Susa  and  Sfa^. 

Of  the  coast  towns  it  may  be  sufficieut  to  mention 
those  of  Susa  and  Sfax.  Susa,  with  its  walls,  gates,  and 
ramparts  all  in  good  preservation,  produces  a  decidedly 
favourable  impression.  It  l-oasts  of  several  new  buildings 
of  imposing  appearance,  while  its  by  no  means  inconsi- 
derable trade  attracts  a  large  number  of  vessels  to  the 
roads,  all  producing  a  very  civilised  aspect.  It  reckons 
8000  inhabitants,  amongst  whom  are  1000  Jews  and 
from  500  to  600  Maltese  and  Sicilians.  Its  commercial 
relations  are  mainly  carried  on  with  Italy. 

Sfax,  the  chief  town  in  southern  Tunis,  is  said  to  have 
a  population  of  40,000,  including  12,000  in  the  Arab 
quarter,  amongst  whom  are  2000  Jews.  Its  trade  is 
important,  and  the  place  is  connected  with  Tunis  by  a 
telegraph  217  miles  long,  and   thence  with  the  Algerian 


I  system  and  Europe.  Tbe  staple  products  are  the  excel- 
■  lent  datea  from  Jerid,  tlie  "  burnous  "  cloth  made  in  tlie 
Oaaia  of  Gafsa  in  the  south,  olive  oil  from  Sahel  (the  high 
country  inland  from  Sfax),  eaparto  grass  from  the  siu- 
roimding  wilderness,  sponges  from  the  SjTtes,  and  lastly 
the  jessamine  and  rose  oil,  so  highly  prized  in  Tunis  and 
Constantinople,  from  the  gardens  of  the  town  itself. 

5.   Tunisian  Fisheries. 

Coral  is  found  more  or  less  abundantly  all  along  the 
•^WbIs  of  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Marocco,  as  well  as  on  the 
■^posite  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain; 
Imt  the  banks  which  furnish  the  best  quality  of  coral  are 
'nosa  which  lie  off  the  islet  of  Galita,  which  belongs  to 
Tunis,  and  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  its  nortii  coast 
In  1832,  after  many  disputes  as  to  the  right  of  fishery, 
a  treaty  was  conduded  betweeu  France  and  Tunis,  by 
'Well  the  former  power  obtained  the  perpetual  and  ex- 
wnflive  privilege  over  the  coral  fishery  in  Timiaion  waters 
"o  the  condition  of  an  annual  payment  to  the  Bey.  About 
"■Mty  coral-fishing  boats,  chiefly  owned  by  Italians  who 
"*  permanently  resident  in  Algeria,  make  tlieir  head- 
liwtera  at  Bona  and  La  Calle.  From  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred vessels  are  aiso  equipped  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
"^ve  annually,  at  the  proper  season,  on  the  fishing- 
^Wiind,  some  making  Biaerta  their  station,  and  paying 
''"ss  to  the  French  Government.  The  cural  of  the  Bar- 
''*'y  coasts  is  principally  red,  but  white  and  black,  as  well 
**  the  much-valued  pink,  are  also  found.  A  dredge, 
'•"Died  of  two  pierces  of  olive  wood  each  about  6^  feet 
*">&  lashed  crosswise  and  hung  with  unravelled  bunches 
"f  hempen  ropes,  is  dragged  over  the  banks  to  entangle 
^  pieces  of  coral.  The  produce  of  the  coral-fishery  on 
^W  coasts  varies  from  £200,000  to  £600,000  a  year. 
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Eound  the  const  of  Tunis  are  a  number  of  lakee,  wliich 
are  partially  separated  from  the  sea  by  uarrow  strips  of 
sand,  and  to  these  large  quantities  of  fish  resort  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  The  Biserta  lake  is  the  most  important  of 
these,  and  it  is  affinned  that  every  month  of  the  year 
furnishes  it  with  a  different  species  of  fish.  Tunny  fish, 
in  their  annual  miration  in  May  and  June  from  the 
ocean  to  the  archipelago  and  the  Black  Sea,  follow  either 
the  southern  or  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
all  their  windings,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumstance for  their  capture,  A  'UortTiara,"  or  series  of 
barriers  of  nets,  is  placed  off  a  promontory  so  as  to  pre- 
sent an  obstruction  to  the  advancing  shoals,  and  their 
migratory  instincts  are  so  strong  that  they  never  retrace 
their  course,  hut  always  endeavour  to  find  a  way  to  the 
east ;  thus  they  pass  from  one  inclosure  of  uets  to  another, 
till  as  many  as  700  fish  are  occasionally  secured  in  a 
single  catch,  and  in  a  single  season  the  chief  Tunisian 
fishery  furnishes  from  10,000  to  14,000  tunny.  "Sca- 
beccio,"  or  tunny  flush  preserved  in  oil,  is  Iftigely  used  in 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  oil 
extracted  from  the  heads  and  refuse  of  the  fish  is  much 
used  hy  curriers  and  tanners.  Sponges  are  found  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  coasts  of  Tunis,  but  are  not  of 
fine  quality.  They  are  fished  for  cliiefly  in  the  winter 
months,  when  the  dense  marine  vegetation  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  storms  of  November  and  December,  and  are 
either  obtained  by  spearing  with  a  trident,  by  di\-ing,  or 
by  dredging.  (Report  by  Vice-C<m«ul  Green  on  the  TVnt- 
aian  Fiiherits,  1872.)  1 

6.   Projected  Inlajid  Lake  of  Tunis.  ' 

In  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
low-lying  region  of  marshes  which  extends  inwards  along 
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^^  Jerid  country  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Cabes 

^  Tunis  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Algerian   Sahara, 

^l^^vigh  the  publication  of  a  project  for  submerging  this 

Strict  by  means  of  a  canal  to  be  cut  through  the  narrow 

^It  which  separates  it  from  the  Mediterranean,  a  scheme 

^luch  has  led  to  the  examination  of  the  marshes  by 

sev-eial  French  and   Italian  scientific  commissions,  and, 

^ter,  to  their  accurate  survey  by  Captain  Boudaire  for 

^®  Irench  Government.    The  most  easterly  of  these  large 

"sebkhas,"  or  marshes,  is  that  of  Fejij  (meaning  "  dread," 

^^Mx  its  quicksands  which  are  apt  to  engulf  caravans 

"cv^ating  from  the  beaten  track),  the  eastern  comer  of 

wliich  approaches  to  within   about  ten  miles  from  the 

MediterraneaiL    This  sebkha  is  a  branch  of  the  extensive 

Faroiin  Jerid,  or  Kebir  marsh,  the  ancient  Pains  Tritonis, 

Ifext  to  this,  westward,  is  the  Ghamis,  crossing  the 

^i^tier  of  Algeria,  and  beyond  that  in  Algeria  the  Mel- 

ghir  "  shott,"  the  terminal  marsh  of  the  great  Wady  Ighar- 

ghar,  the  level  of  which  is  about  forty-five  feet  below  that 

of  the  Mediterranean.     There  appears  to  be  little  doubt 

tWt  these  marshy  depressions,  which  extend  across  a  dis- 

^ce  of  240  miles,  represent  the  relics  either  of  a  once 

Di^ch  more  extensive  series  of  lakes  or  of  a  large  gulf  of 

^ft  Mediterranean,  which,  through  the  operation  of  a  gra- 

^^al  process  of  drying  up,  have   been   reduced  to   their 

pi^nt  state.     There  are  many  evidences  in  support  of 

^^  Arab  legends  which  tell  of  former  running  waters  and 

'^rtile  lands  in  this  part  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  change 

^y  in  part  be  due  to  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests  by 

^^  Arabs  on  the  plains  and  high  lands  subsequent  to  their 

conquest  of   the  land  ;   the  consequence  being  that   the 

P^nodical  rains  which  in  earlier  times  fertilised  the  coun- 

^7  are  now  replaced  by  heavier  but  rarer  showers,  the 

^^ters  of  which  rush  down  the  slopes  and  disappear  in 

^^^  sands,  or  mix  with  the  noxious  waters  of  the  lagoons. 
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The  admission  of  the  Mediteiranean  waters  over  the  de- 
pressed area  of  the  marshes  would,  by  afifording  a  large 
evaporating  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  great  shallow  lagoon, 
perhaps  as  long  as  Lakes  Ontario  or  Erie,  tend  to  give  a 
permanent  moisture  supply  and  restore  fertility  to  the 
lands  round  its  borders.  This  project  for  submerging  a 
comparatively  small  area  of  the  interior  of  Tunis  and 
Algeria,  which  is  based  on  examination  of  the  ground 
and  known  conditions,  must  be  distinguished  from  an 
ignorant  scheme  recently  projected  in  England  for  the 
inundation  of  the  whole  western  Sahara,  the  practica- 
bility of  which  is  not  only  not  supported  by  any  known 
facts,  but  is  shown  to  be  futile  by  the  most  superficial 
acquaintance  with  them. 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 


TRIPOLL 


1.  UxierU  and  Oeneral  Features  of  tkt  Country. 

^^  eastern  half  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa^  averaging 
^^  four  to  five  d^rees  of  latitude  in  width,  is  divided 
"^^cen  the  two  states  of  Tripoli  and  Egypt.  Tripoli, 
^"^cli  is  a  Turkish  dependency,  stretches  along  the  whole 
^^:tjt  of  both  Syrtes  (gulfs  of  Cabes  and  Sidra),  and 
^^^Ixes  far  inland  into  the  domain  of  the  Great  Sahara, 
^"OVigjj  i^g  southern  limits  are  far  from  being  cleariy 
aeati^j  Here  we  shall  deal  with  the  coast-line  alone, 
^^^^'iag  the  regions  adjoining  the  Sahara  for  another 

ti-om  the  Tunisian  frontier  there  stretches  eastwards 
^  ^'^i3t  plain  bordering  the  sea,  and  extending  inland  for 
^^   to  100  miles.     The  eastern  portion  of  the  country 
teomes  steep  and  rocky,  forming  the  plateau  of  Barca, 
^^   old  Cyrenaica,  with  its  numerous  ruined  cities,  and 
P^jecting  in  a  solid  compact  mass  into  the  Mediterranean. 
^^t  this  plateau  gradually  descends  towards  the  Egyptian 
^^tier.     South  of  the  plain  just  mentioned  there  rises  an 
^^^r\'ening  bare  and  stony  plateau  or  Hammada,  on  the 
^^th  side  of  which  the  ranges  of  the  Black  Mountains,  or 
''^M  es  Soda,  and  Harutsh,  attain  an  elevation  of  2800 
'^^^ ;  thence  the  country  descends  southwards  to  the  oasis- 
land  of  Fezzan. 
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2.  aimait  and  Xaiural  ProdueU, 

The  coast  plain,  with  a  few  trifling  interraptions,  ii 
barren  arid  waste  of  sands,  as  is  also  the  southern  platei 
Barca  alone  is  rich  in  springs  and  woodlands  on 
northern  border,  elsewhere  presenting  nothing  but  bi 
rocks  and  treeless  pastures.  With  this  generally  dies 
aspect  of  the  land,  the  hot  dry  climate  fully  haraumis 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  sultry  south  wind  t 
temperature  is  intolerable,  but  the  milder  sea  breei 
occasionaUy  temper  the  glowing  heaL  In  the  mc 
elevated  districts  the  climate  is  healthy,  though  dangeio 
fevers  are  prevalent  in  the  soutL 

The  country  is  little  suited  for  tillage,  but  produc 
fruits  of  southern  growth,  and  the  other  vegetable  pi 
duce  common  to  the  whole  north  coast  of  Africa.  N 
does  the  animal  kingdom  present  any  special  features. 

3.  Population  and  Chief  Towns. 

Tlie  population,  estimated  at  the  utmost  at  1,200,00 
is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  in  the  weste 
states,  but  the  indigenous  Berber  tribes  are  here  mo 
fused  together.  In  the  towns  Turks  reside,  holdu 
government  offices,  and  in  the  country  there  are  sever 
free  tribes. 

The  only  important  town  is  Tripoli,  or  TarabiUiis,  ( 
the  coast.  like  Tunis,  it  is  a  natural  mart  for  the  pr 
duce  of  Soudan,  at  the  same  time  suppljring  the  interi 
of  Africa  with  European  goods.  Its  population  is  sa 
to  be  about  18,000,  but  the  local  manufactures  are  qui 
insignificant.  Ostrich  feathers,  esparto  grass,  and  whei 
are  by  far  the  most  important  items  of  export  fro 
Tripoli  The  feather  trade,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cons 
Drummond  Hay  in  his  Beport  for  1875,  supplying  Lond( 
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and  Paris,  appears  to  be  steadily  assuming  larger  propor- 
tions. Ostrich  feathers  are  brought  to  market  at  this 
port  from  Timbuktu,  Housaa,  Bomu,  and  Wadai,  Uiose 
from  Timbuktu  being  considered  the  finest.  The  feathers 
from  the  three  fonner  regions  are  brought  by  caravans  over 
the  desert  by  way  oE  Ghadames,  by  Ghadamese  merchants, 
and  thence  to  Tripoli;  those  from  Wadai  by  way  of  Fezzan, 
and  sometimes  by  Benghazi,  by  Tripoli  merchants.  Ttiose 
from  Houssa  are  brought  here  and  sold  in  the  skin,  the 
otheis  in  bulk,  British  cloth  manufactures  are  by  far 
the  most  important  article  of  import. 

Benghazi,  the  ancient  Berenice,  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  the  plateau  land  of  Barca,  is  the  most  important  town 
(if  that  part  of  the  province,  and  the  second  port  of  Tripoli. 
The  recently  opened  featlier  trade  from  Wadai  in  central 
Sodan  to  this  port  is  becoming  a  large  and  valuable  one. 
The  export  of  sheep  to  Egypt  and  the  sponge  fishery  on 
the  coast  are  the  other  principal  occupations  of  the  place, 
which  has  about  5000  inhabitants. 


J 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


THE  GKEAT  .VFRICAN   DESERT,  TUE  SAHARA, 
1.    Eritnt. 

AccoRUiSG  to  the  best  and  mwst  recent 
works  tlie  area  of  the  Sahara  is  about  2,500,000  square 
milea,  that  is  to  say  tlirice  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  ten  times  tliat  of  Gennany.  But  this  area  will  bt 
considerably  reduced  if,  with  Eohlfa,  we  deduct  from  il 
the  portions  which  are  subject  to  a  regular  rainfall — e 
broad  belt  alon^  the  Atlantic  coast  and  certain  promoii- 
tories  of  the  fertile  country  in  the  south,  usually  iucludec 
within  its  limits,  but  really  forming  no  part  of  its  domain 
We  should,  first  of  all,  form   a  correct  idea  of  what  if 
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meant,  by  the  Sahara,  the  best  definition  of  which  is  the 
-wtoVe  region  which  has  no  regular  rainfall,  and  which  is 
aWbut  totally  destitute  of  vegetation  requiring  moisture, 
and  in  which  large  beasts  of  prey  cannot  exist. 

2.  Its  Marine  Origin. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
this  "waterless  oceam"  was  at  one  time  reaUy  covered 
^  water.  However,  it  by  no  means  corresponds  with 
fonner  accounts  that  represented  it  as  a  wide  low-lying 
plain;  for  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  elevated  sandstone 
fiJpuiae,  varied  by  deep  depressions  with  a  clay  soil. 
^6  abundant  fossils  and  molluscs,  some  of  the  same  « 
species  as  are  still  found  alive  in  the  neighbouring  seas, 
^  sufficient  proof  that  this  region  was  formerly  under 
]^ter.  The  sand  heaps,  or  "dunes,"  are  so  universal  along 
Its  northern  border,  that  till  recently  the  Sahara  was 
generally  pictured  as  one  huge  sea  of  sand. 

3.   Hie  Sandhills  or  Dunes. 

The  present  outward  fonn  of  the  dimes  is  due 
^Dtirely  to  the  wind,  and  though  at  first  sight  these  sands 
^'^st  the  idea  of  their  having  been  gathered  on  the  bed 
^^  '^n  the  shores  of  a  former  sea,  it  soon  becomes  evident 
^uat  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  particles  of  the  soil 
^Wch  have  been  disintegrated  by  excessive  and  long-con- 
tinued drought,  and  which  have  been  driven  before  the  pre- 
vaihng  winds  to  accumulate  in  mounds  over  certain  districts, 
^ne  excessive  fertility  of  these  sandy  plains  wherever  niois- 
^^  reaches  them  by  natural  or  artificial  means  alone  shows 
that  they  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  productive  soil. 
^^y  generally  take  the  appearance  of  waves,  as  if  the 
^n  billows  had  suddenly  assumed  a  solid  shape.     A 
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bird's-eye  view  especially  of  the  (Jistricts  covered  with  sand 
must  necessarily  present  this  outward  aspect.  The  dunes 
generally  range  from  south  to  north,  but  the  great  sandy 
wastes  extend  from  east  to  west  or  the  reverse.  So  far 
as  has  been  hitherto  ascertained,  none  of  these  nm  in  a  . 
northerly  or  southerly  direction.  ■ 


4.  ChaTocter  of  the  Bock  Formations  arid  MoitfUain  Jtanget. 

As  the  Great  Desert  is  distinguished  by  the  generally 
dark  tone  of  the  surrounding  objects,  a  tone  produced  by 
outward  causes,  so  the  masses  of  hills  and  racks  invariably 
assume  a  somewhat  blackish  hue.  But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  on  this  account  in  all  cases  to  attribute  the  stone 
formations  to  a  volcauic  origin.  As  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountains  is 
doubtless  the  most  general,  but  there  are  also  everywhere 
met  with  lime,  sandstone,  and  granite  formations. 

Though,  80  far  as  has  been  Iiitherto  ascertained,  the 
Sahara  ranges  are  much  lower  than  those  of  Kurope,  they  are 
by  no  means  inferior  to  them  in  extent.  The  Jebel  es  Soda 
and  Harutsh  ranges  in  Tripoli,  for  instance,  would  seem 
to  be  nearly  as  long  as  the  Apennines,  and  the  plateaux  o£ 
Aha^ar,  closely  connected  with  those  of  Adrar,  Tasili,  ani 
Muydir,  are  as  extensive  as  the  Alps.  The  highest  knoww 
point  is  the  Tusside  in  the  broad-backed  Tarao  tBJige  o£ 
mountains  in  central  Tu  or  Tibesti,  which  Dr.  Nachtigal 
estimates  at  about  7900  feet  at  least 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  utterly  dreary  and 
awe-inspiring  than  a  mountain  in  the  Great  Desert.  The 
bare  rocks  absolutely  void  of  vegetation,  the  dark  gloomy 
appearance  and  peculiar  outhnea  of  the  masses  of  stone — 
all,  much  more  even  than  the  most  extensive  sand  dunes, 
remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  in  the  Great  Desert. 
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6.  The  Tahle-lands. 

The  greatest  apace  in  the  Sahara  U  occupied  by  the 

more  or  leas  level  table-lands.     When  strewn  with  sharp 

atones  they  are  called  Hammada,  or  Tanfsriift,  and  Serir 

^hv&   covered    with   small    pebbles.       Both   are   always 

^otirely  destitute  of  vegetation.     The  sharp  stouea  might 

*iu3ost  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Hammada  had  never 

'*©en  covered  with  water,  but  the  marine  fossils  are  here 

^Js«  so  abundant  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  doubt  about  the 

"»»att«r. 

All  the  Hammada  and  Serir  are  composed  of  clay, 
^^l^ch  has  in  many  places  become  almost  as  hard  as  stone, 
**»<i  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  has  mostly  imparted  a 
^'^^i  tinge  to  the  clay  soil  itselt  The  plains  skirting  the 
^^tlara,  and  which  begin  to  show  traces  of  vegetation,  are 
"Sailed  5l(M. 

6.    The  Hqfra,  or  DepressioTis. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  elevated  plateaux  are  the 
w-lying  plains  or  depressions,  generally  called  Ebfra  or 


*«/:     The  only  true 


-tliat  is,  districts  lying 
yet   known  in  the 


^^^aeath  the  level  of 

^iara,  are  those  of  the  marshes  in  the  south  of  Tunis,  to 
liich  we  have  already  referred,  and  some  small  portions 
**  the  oases  in  the  Libyan  desert  between  Tripoli  and 
^*ffer  Egypt,  The  expedition  to  the  Libyan  desert,  led 
1*^^  Gerhard  EoUfa  in  1873-74,  found  that  the  deepest  part 
**^  the  oasis  of  Siwah  lies  at  a  depth  of  9  5  feet  below  the 
^^"Vel  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  eastward  from  this  the 
^^^^mU  oasis  of  Araj  is  perhaps  not  less  than  240  feet 
"^sJow  sea-level.  The  ai'eaa  of  these  isolated  depressions 
^*^.  however,  very  insignificant,  and  the  measurements  of 
^^«  amount  of  their  descent  made  by  barometer,  not  by 
^"^^arate  levelling,  must  not   be   accepted   as   absolutely 


Manv  of  tie  traois  vbich  the  D&dTes  call  Hofra  are 

not  trae  «it:rrt»?:«; ns  as  hrr^  unirrst«»L  but  onlv  such 
rtiauvelv  to  the  m-ire  eleviiei  5T:rr»:-:iiidini!  land. 

An  inip-"r^uit  fearcLWr  of  the  '.irser:  are  the  Oases  (sup- 
I<i5^i  to  W  the  Coptic  Kmak^,  meaning  inhabited  place), 
which  are  found  wherever  they  are  rendered  possible  by 
the  nature  of  the  s«:'il  :n  ojinbination  with  water  Wherever 
water  is  found  in  a  vallev  or  hollow  of  the  Sahara,  even 
though  of  a  brackish  nature,  grass  grows,  plants  flourish, 
an  oasis  is  formed.  As  pointer!  out  by  Barth,  the  most 
barren  and  unpromising-looking  sands  when  so  fertilised 
become  immediatelv  clothed  in  ve::eiation. 

But  the  oases  take  their  rise  and  are  conditioned  by 
various  causes,  hence  are  of  various  sorts.  There  are,  first 
of  all,  those  due  to  natural  surface-drainage  or  under- 
ground springs  and  infiltrations,  such  as  those  of  the  Wady 
Draa,  supplied  entirely  by  moisture  collected  from  the 
mountains  by  the  upper  Draa  and  of  the  upper  Tafilet, 
depending  for  its  existence  on  the  scanty  drainage  from 
the  inner  sloj^e  of  the  Atlas.  Amongst  those  irrigated  by 
underground  running  streams  are  the  real  Tafilet,  south  of 
Ertib,  the  greater  portion  of  the  northern  group  of  oases 
in  Tuat,  and  several  other  smaller  ones  south  of  the  Atlas. 
Then  we  have  oases,  such  as  those  of  Ghadames  and  Siwah 
or  Jupiter  Ammon,  formed  by  copious  natural  springs; 
others  due  to  the  presence  of  underground  lakes  or  bodies 
of  stagnant  water  lying  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface 
sand,  such  as  that  of  Kauar,  midway  between  Tripoli  and 
Lake  Chad,  and  many  in  Fezzan ;  others  again,  where  the 
water  lies  so  deep  (from  15  to  30  feet  below  the  surface) 
that  it  must  be  reached  by  artificial  means,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  also  in  Fezzan,  in  the  Algerian  Sahara,  and 
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jlse^Iieie ;  laatly,  places  where  the  water  has  to  be  con- 
veyed by  artificial  cliaimels  from  a  distance,  as  iu  Tidikelt, 
«id  some  others  south  of  the  Atlas. 

8.  Rivers  and  Dried-up  River  Beds. 

The  first  description  of  oaaes — viz.  those  watered  by 
surface  streams — are  found  only  near  the  base  of  high 
rmges,  especially  south  of  the  Great  Atlas.  The  bidk  of 
'^  water  in  these  rivers  naturally  diminishes  in  propor- 
'iro  to  the  length  of  its  coiuse.  The  irrigation  of  the 
innumerable  fields  through  which  they  flow,  and  the  enor- 
nioua  evaporation  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  arid 
'tastes,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this.  The  Draa  itaelf 
™i  only  reach  the  ocean  iu  spring,  when  swollen  by  un- 
^'^ual  rains  combined  with  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
^tias.  Other  rivers,  at  the  season  of  their  overflow,  form 
sttikhas,  swamps,  and  lakes ;  but  the  oases  watered  by 
such  surface  streams  are,  of  course,  the  most  favourably 
*'tunted,  and  here  flourish  even  the  fruit  trees  of  the  tem- 
I*i»te  zon& 

In  llie  whole  region  of  the  Sahara  there  is  not  a  single 
'i^'er  bed  in  which  the  water  flows  constantly  throughout 
'be  year.  Even  if  the  Draa  be  considered  as  a  Saharan 
'''■fit,  we  know  that  it  flows  constantly  only  as  far  as  the 
I^mt  where  it«  course  changes  from  the  south  to  the  west ; 
""t  it  filters  underground  the  whole  year.  The  river  valley 
*mch  gives  rise  to  the  oasis  of  Tuat,  and  which  in  the 
"irth  consists  of  a  numerous  system  of  ramifications,  has 
"irface  water  only  in  some  isolated  places,  while  the  Mia 
^•1  the  Iglmi^lmr,  wadys  with  channels  of  enormous 
'""gill,  have  scarcely  ever  any  surface  water.  But  what 
l^igious  quantities  of  water  must  have  been  at  some 
'""f  rft<juired  to  form  and  flood  such  dried-np  river  beds 
*5*re  now  found  in  the  desert !    The  bed  of  the  Igharghar, 
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for  instance,  is  in  several  places  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
wide.  Hence  the  obvious  inference,  that  the  climate  of 
the  Sahara  must  have  formerly  been  very  different  from 
the  present ;  and  the  numerous  fossil  forests  show  plainly 
enough  that  vegetation  was  here  at  one  time  much  more 
abimdant  than  now ;  hence  there  must  have  also  been  a 
greater  rainfall,  which  would  help  to  explain  the  existence 
of  the  frequently  amazing  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
the  dry  river  beds. 

9.  Lakes, 

No  less  wonderful  is  the  number  of  beds  of  lakes,  and 
even  lakes  themselves,  in  the  Sahara.  These  are  met  with 
most  frequently  where  depressions  exist,  but  also  in  other 
more  elevated  places,  as  is  the  case  in  Fezzan ;  and  we  may 
well  imagine  how  copious  must  be  the  underground  springs 
that  feed  these  lakes,  in  order  to  keep  them  constantly 
supplied  with  water  in  spite  of  the  enormous  evaporation 
to  which  they  are  exposed. 

When  these  lakes  become  dried  up,  they  form  sebkhas 
or  marshes,  which  have  an  apparently  firm  surface,  but 
a  slimy  swanij)y  bed  beneath.  Some  of  them — such  as 
those  of  Bilma,  on  the  route  to  Bomu,  near  the  centre  of 
the  Sahara — are  so  full  of  salt  that  on  drying  up  they 
present  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  salt.  It  is  remark- 
able that  on  becoming  dry  the  surface  mud  of  the  sebkhas 
almost  always  contracts  into  regular  polygons,  generally 
hexagonal.  If  the  soil  is  very  rich  in  salt,  however,  diy 
wave-like  furrows  appear,  giving  to  some  of  the  dry  sebkhas 
ihe  appearance  of  a  suddenly  petrified  lake,  the  surface  of 
which  has  been  agitated  by  waves ;  but  these  are  much  less 
frequent. 

10.   The  Hot  Winds  and  Sand  Storms. 

The  climate  of  the  Sahara  is  entirely  different  from 
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tiiat  of  any  other  part  of  tlie  world  ;  but  the  extraordinary 
diynessof  the  atmosphere  results  there  not  from  the  barren 
wil,  but  from  the  prevailing  winds,  which  are  generally 
sMterly,  being  part  of  the  great  current  which  shows  itself 
niost  clearly  as  the  north-east  trade  wind  of  the  Atlantic. 
These  east  winds  bear  with  them  no  clouda  or  moisture 
fwm  the  ocean,  but  only  currents  of  dry  air  from  Asia, 
which,  passing  also  from  colder  to  warmer  regions,  have 
their  eajMicity  for  absorbing  moisture  increased  as  they 
advance.  But  even  in  the  rare  cases  when  breezes  come 
from  the  west  charged  with  clouds  from  the  Atlantic,  the 
heata  are  in  moat  cases  so  intense  that  the  clouds  are  dis- 
ipMed  before  the  moisture  is  sufficiently  condensed  to 
pwdace  rain. 

At  certain  seasons  hot  suffocating  winds  blow  outward 
"Oai  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Sahara,  and  to  these  the 
Scleral  name  "  Simoom"  is  given  by  the  Arabs  of  the  north 
"MBta,  from  the  word  Samma,  meaning  hot  or  pobonous. 
^ypt  the  hot  wind  is  called  Kkamxin,  meaning  fifty, 
'■ace  it  generally  blows  from  the  end  of  April,  for  that 
Dumber  of  days,  onward  to  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
"1  Jane.  In  Tunis  it  is  called  " Sli^ly"  and  fills  the  air 
*ith  impalpable  sand,  giving  rise  to  much  ophthalmia. 
'W  Sfirocc-o  is  most  frequent  in  Algeria  in  July,  whence 
't  hhjwa  northward  over  Italy  and  melts  the  snows  of  the 
*lia  as  the  warm  Fohn  wind  ;  in  Marocco,  the  hot  wind 
(hem  called  Shume)  is  strongest  in  July,  August,  and 
*ptember,  and  passes  across  to  Spain  as  the  Solano ;  still 
™ther  round,  on  the  border  of  the  Great  Desert  in  Sene- 
BWnbia,  and  on  the  Guinea  coast,  the  MarmMttan  wind, 
■"tensely  dry  and  charged  with  particles  of  sand  and  dust, 
''"'Ws  out  from  the  Sahara  at  intervals  during  December, 
Jsnuaiy,  and  February.  Steamers  running  along  the  coast 
""rth  of  Sierra  Leone  during  the  Harmattan  with  freshly 
tuiwi  rigging  or  newly  painted  bulwarks,  find  the  side 
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next  Africa  powdered  with  fine  sand,  so  that  the  paint«d 
parts  assume  the  nature  of  sand-paper. 

In  blowing  over  those  poitious  of  the  Sahara  which 
are  covered  with  drift  sand,  every  stronger  wind  raises 
great  clouds  of  the  finer  sand.  When  this  driving  sand 
accompanies  one  of  the  hot  winds,  these  together  form  one 
of  perhaps  the  most  terrible  hardships  that  the  caravans 
have  to  encounter  in  passing  through  the  deserts.  In 
traveUing  through  southern  Fezzan,  Gerhard  Rohlfs  en- 
countered a  sand  storm  from  the  east,  in  which  the  drift 
was  80  dense  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  one's  hand  held 
out  before  the  face.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  wind 
that  the  tents  could  not  he  pitched,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  but  to  cover  oneself  up  and  lie  down.  Next  morning 
the  sand  had  covered  everything  an  inch  deep. 

Count  d'EscajTac^  gives  a  ^i^rid  description  of  such 
a  sand  storm.  "  As  I  was  traveUing,"  he  wiites,  "  on  a 
fine  July  night  through  the  desert  of  the  Bisharin,  I 
■was  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  clearness  of  the 
unclouded  starry  sky.  Tlie  atmosphere  was  perfectly 
calm ;  suddenly  it  took  a  different  aspect.  In  the  east 
a  black  cloud  began  to  rise  with  frightful  rapidity,  and 
soon  covered  half  the  heavens.  Immediately  afterwards  a 
strong  puff  of  wind  covered  us  with  sand,  and  threw  up 
little  stones  of  the  size  of  peas  into  our  faces.  Soon  we 
were  surrounded  hy  a  dense  sand  cloud,  and  stood  still  in 
the  deepest  darkness.  We  had  q^uickly  covered  up  our 
eyes ;  but  in  spite  of  that  they  lilled  with  sand  every  time 
we  opened  them.  The  camels  sank  down  on  their  knees 
and  groaned,  and  then  lay  down  ;  and  my  servants,  batt«r^ 
by  the  sand  and  gravel,  did  the  same.  I  leant  myself 
against  my  camel,  whose  high  saddle  afforded  some  pro- 
tection, but  did  not  dare  to  lie  down  for  fear  of  being 
htuied  in  sand.  The  storm  passed,  and  by  daybreak  the 
'  Le  Dittrt  it  It  Soudan. 
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sky  was  agftin  clear  and  the  air  at  rest ;  but  the  camels 
and  tlieir  drivers  lay  up  to  their  uecka  in  sand." 


11.   Climaie  of  tlie  Sahara. 

Althouj^h  in  some  places  hotter  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  the  cHmate  of  the  Sahara  may  as  a  rule 
be  described  as  very  Balubrious.  The  frequent  almost 
absohite  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  would  seem  to  produce 
no  ill  effects  on  the  health,  acting  most  beneficially  espe- 
cially OQ  the  lunga,  even  when  in  an  advanced  stage  of 


The  great  feature  of  the  climate  of  the  Sahara,  as  of 
al!  bare  desert  coimtriea,  is  that  of  excessive  difference  of 
temperature  between  day  and  night.  Exposed  to  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  the  superficial  layers 
of  Band  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks  become  heated,  some- 
tunes  to  nearly  200°  F.,  and  the  air  resting  upon  this 
heated  surface  quickly  take.s  a  correspondingly  high  tem- 
jterature.  The  absence  of  moisture  in  the  air  gives  a  clear 
sky,  which  promotes  the  rapid  radiation  of  heat  during 
the  night  till  the  thermometer  falls  not  unfrequently  to 
below  the  freezing-point.  At  Mursuk,  ju  Fezzan,  for  ex- 
ample, the  average  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the 
TlDter  months,  when  it  is  leaat,  is  28°  F. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

STATES  AND  RACES  IN  THE  SAHARA.      . 

1.   The  Northern  Border  Zand  of  the  Sahara, 

The  states  hitherto  passed  in  review,  especially  Marocco, 
Algeria,  and  Tunis,  stretch  southwards  into  a  r^on  which 
may  be  described  as  the  border  land  of  the  Sahara.  In 
the  case  of  Marocco,  the  district  in  question  would  be 
that  which  reaches  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
frontiers  of  Algeria  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Atlas  to  the  parallels  of 
latitude  passing  through  the  southern  points  of  the  great 
oases. 

In  Algeria  this  outlying  district  comprises  the  third 
and  most  southern  of  the  three  zones  into  which  the  whole 
country  has  been  divided,  its  northern  limit  being  the 
Sahara  Border  Eange.  This  is  the  sandy  waste  of  the 
Algerian  Sahara  (Sahara  alg^rien,  or  petU  dAsert),  here  and 
there  interrupted  by  fruitful  oases,  and  the  southern  por- 
tion of  which  is  called  by  the  natives  El  Erg,  or  region  of 
the  sand  dunes.  The  whole  is  also  sometimes  known  as 
the  palm  country  {region  des  paliniers),  the  date-palm  here 
being  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  the  Algerian  Sahara  are  the  oases  of  El  Aghuat, 
El  Gerara,  and  Ghardaya,  in  the  country  of  the  Beni- 
Mzab  Arabs,  besides  those  of  Tuggurt,  El  Wad,  Wargla 
("  queen  of  the  oases  "),  and  El  Golea. 

In  Tunis,  the  Belad-el-Jerid,  or  "  land  of  the  date,"  is 
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.inly  comprised  within  the  limit  of  this  neutral  ground, 
^tfejch  is  not  met  with  farther  east;  in  Tripoli  the  Great 
lara  itself  reaches,  so  to  say,  to  the  sea-coast. 
Here  grow  various  kinds  of  fruity  such  as  the  degla^ 
5*^^  hora,  the  hamma,  and  the  date  of  Cabes,  the  latter  of 
^^^f^rior  quality,  and  used  by  the  Bedouins  in  the  prepara- 
^^oxi  of  an  indifferent  sort  of  dough  or  paste.  Mixed  with 
*^^Jriey  or  grass  it  also  serves  as  food  for  their  horses, 
les,  and  camels. 


2.  Limits  of  the  Sahara  on  the  West,  East,  and  SmUh, 

The  western  portion  of  the  Great  Sahara,  reaching 
xn  Marocco  on  the  north  to  the  great  Senegal  river  on 
^  south,  and  westwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  has 
^n  so  far  but  very  little  explored.  For  most  of  our 
^^^ormation  regarding  it  we  are  indebted  to  two  French- 
^^^^n,  Panet  (1850)  and  Vincent  (1860),  and  to  the  Arab 
^^•^veller  Bu-el-Moghdad. 

More  to  the  east  lay  the  route  of  R^n^  Cailli^,  who  in 

^-^SS  made  his  way  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Timbuktu,  and 

Whence  across  the  Sahara  to  Tangier  in  Marocco.     It  is 

^flRcult  sharply  to  define  the  limits  of  the  Sahara  on  the 

^uth,  but,  speaking  generally,  they  must  be  considered  as 

Passing  north  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  regions.     Farther 

^"itwards  its  southern  frontier  is  formed  by  the  so-called 

F^Uatah  states,  the  region  of  Lake  Chad,  Wadai',  and  Darfur, 

^^ich,  with  Kordofan,  bring  it  to  the  borders  of  southern 

F45^t.     Across  the  Nile  the  Nubian  and  Arabian  deserts 

carry  it  on  to  the  Red   Sea.     The  northern  portion  of 

tbe  extreme  eastern  region  of  the  Sahara,  known  as  the 

I^esert  of  Lybia,  was  for  the  first  time  carefully  explored 

bfRolJfs'  expedition  in  1873-4. 

Proceeding  from  the  west  eastwards,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  vast 
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regions  and  their  inhabitants,  Jeriving  our  information  in 
all  caaea  from  the  most  trastworthy  aoiirces. 


3.  The  Western  Sahara — Berber  Trffxs. 

For  the  western  portion  we  shall  place  ourselves  in 
the  hands  of  Viucent,  who  crossed  the  burning  saDds  of 
the  Great  Desert  in  1860. 

In  the  neighhourliood  of  the  Senegal  region  there 
are  numei-ous  encampnienta  of  Berber  herdsmen,  for  water 
in  shallow  streams  and  excellent  pasture  lands  are  here 
everywhere  abundant.  The  men  are  naked  from  the 
waist  upwards,  with  red  skin,  hooked  nose,  intelligent 
eye,  and  hair  rather  crisp  tlian  curly.  The  women  go 
unveiled,  but  wear  a  long  robe  flowing  from  the  shouldets 
to  the  ground. 

These  Berber  tribes  seem  to  be  of  a  very  gentle  di»- 
position,  hence  are  reckoned  amongst  the  Marabuts,  by 
which  in  this  part  of  Africa  are  understood  tliose  Moham- 
medans who  do  not  bear  anus,  but  mftke  profession  of  a 
special  observance  of  their  religious  practices.  Amoi^t 
all  the  Berber  tribes  of  the  western  Sahara,  Vincent  met 
with  no  one  who  had  at  any  time  more  than  one  wife,  or 
contracted  a  second  marriage.  ITie  women  here  do  not 
submit  to  divorce,  and  evidently  keep  their  lords  well 
under  control.  The  free  women  do  not  work,  nor  do  they 
ever  walk  on  foot.  Hence,  though  the  men  are  much  sun- 
burnt, the  women  would  appear  almost  white  if  their  true 
complexion  could  only  be  seen  through  the  thick  layer  of 
dirt  that  covers  their  skin.  But  they  carefully  guard 
gainst  touching  water,  and  a  lady,  questioned  by  Vincent 
on  the  point,  had  carried  her  precautions  so  far  that  for 
the  space  of  seven  years  she  had  never  once  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  indulged  in  ablutions  of  any  sort. 

The  food  of  these  tribes  consists  in  the  produce  of 
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Vaeir  henis  and  flocba.  Camel's  milk  is  exceedingly 
""^^irishing,  and  the  sheep  are  wonderfully  prolific.  How- 
^^^T,  they  grow  no  wool,  but  only  something  resembling 
^*tt'a  hair.  Vincent  on  one  occasion  claimed  the  hospi- 
'^lity  of  the  Tiyab,  formerly  a  warlike  tribe  that  had  since 
'*i^ed  to  peaceful  ways  and  become  Marabuts.  So 
'"'len  the  French  began  to  drink  wine  the  Berbers  with- 
''r«»-w  in  horror  from  the  tent.  At  this  Vincent  asked  hia 
iiost  whetlier  he  objected  to  his  drinking  wine,  to  which 
"*e  hospitable  child  of  the  desert  nobly  replied,  "Should 
y^^Xt  present  yourself  even  with  ripere,  the  moment  you 
Slater  my  tent  you  are  welcome." 

When  the  travellers  approached  the  bank  of  Arguin 
"*^j  came  upon  a  tribe  of  Berber  fishermen,  who  ply  their 
■w-Jigemus  traiie  with  trawling  nets  on  a  coast  swarming 
*itli  sharks.  This  bank  is  assuredly  one  of  the  richest 
''^'-riere  of  the  world  in  fish,  if  not  the  very  richest,  and  as 
"•^ixe  are  natuml  salt  beds  close  by,  tlie  neighbouring 
t'a.p»e  Blanco  might  form  an  escellent  fishing  station. 

Ocoupying  the  western  bonier  of  the  Sahara,  between 

2t>**  and   26°  nortli  latitude,  lies  the  territory  of  Tiris,  a 

^'*«t  plain  of  granite  dotted  over  with  liillocks,  and  in 

P*-*t  covered  with  quartz  sand,  which  is  roved  over  by 

toe    Uled-Delim,   a    nomad  tribe,  pirates  of   the   desert, 

aii'i  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  women  and  maidens. 

A-Utl  they  really  deserve  their  reputation,  on  account  of 

tlieir  smooth  hair,  large  eyes,  lung  lashes,  Grecian  noses, 

dazading  white  teeth,  slim  figure,  and   the  extraordinary 

deiicacy  of  their  feet  and  hands,  the  nails  of  the  latter  of 

*liich  are  dyed  a  rosy  colour  with  henna.     Unfortunately 

tie  family  ties  are  here  extremely  lax,  and  maiTiages  are 

always  contracted  for  the  shortest  tenn  imaguiable. 

Vegetation  appears  in  Tiris  only  in  the  sandy  hollows, 
in  which  great  nimibers  of  gazelles  are  seen.  Captain 
I'incent  counted  as  many  as  IdO  of  these  in  a  single  <lay. 


J 
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During  his  journey  farther  inland  Vincent  approached 
Berber  villages  with  several  hundred  inhabitants,  who 
BUpporteti  themselves  on  the  produce  of  their  date  planta- 
tions, millet,  maize,  barley,  and  wheat  crops,  watered  by 
shallow  but  extremely  copious  wells.  (Bulletin  de  la  SoeUU 
de  Giographii  de  Paris:  1861,  pp.  5-37.) 


4.  AdercT,  Tafilet,  El-Juf,  and  other  Wcslcm-  Districts. 

Aderer,  in  which  are  situated  Shingeti  and  three  other 
towns,  is  the  most  notable  district  in  the  western  Sahara. 
It  is  a  hilly  country  peopled  by  Berbers  possessing  camels, 
sheep,  and  oxen,  and  cultivating  date.*),  wheat,  liarley,  and 
melons.  The  most  important  town  here  is  Shingeti,  or 
Shingit,  where  there  is  a  dep6t  of  rock-salt,  drawn  from 
the  inexliaustible  beds  of  the  Sebkha  Ijil,  I}'ing  a  five 
days'  journey  to  the  N.N.R,  and  thence  exported  to  the 
countriea  in  the  Sudan  situated  between  the  upper  Senegal 
and  the  Niger,  and  to  southern  Marocco  by  caravans. 
The  other  settlements  in  Aderer,  besides  that  of  Shingeti, 
are  Wadan  and  Usheft,  the  former  of  which  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade.  The  settled  population  pays  tribute 
to  the  dominant  nomads  of  the  countiy,  of  whom  the 
Taya-ben-Othman  are  the  most  powerful.  Though  the 
country  is  high  and  hilly,  rain  occius  in  some  years  otHj 
once  or  twice,  in  October ;  and  though  springs  are  nume- 
rous, none  are  sufficiently  strong  to  form  any  peimanent 
rivulet  On  the  north  it  is  enclosed  hy  a  dreary  belt  of 
sand  dunes,  known  as  Maghter  or  Murthir,  which  pro- 
bably unite  continuously  with  the  country  of  sand  hiUs 
called  El  Erg  in  southern  Algeria.  From  Aderer  caravans 
pass  northwards  through  the  wide  belt  of  sand  hills  which 
separates  it  from  the  extensive  district  of  Tiris,  to  Tafilet, 
or  Tafilelt,  the  most  importfint  of  the  oases  in  the 
Maroccan  Sahara,   exchanging    salt   for   European  goods. 


L 
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^^"Ut  20,000   camel  loads  of  salt  are  taken  from  Aderer 

_  In  Tafilet,  which  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  dis- 
'*^ots,  there  are  about  300  fortified  villages.  The  chief 
-I**-^<>e  is  Abuam,  the  market-place  of  which,  called  Sultu, 
**''Uated  outside  th«  gates,  presents  a  curious  sifj;ht.  From 
^  <iistance  it  might  be  supposed  covered  with  great  mole- 
■**lls,  which,  when  examined  more  closely,  turn  out  to  be 
^■1  immense  number  of  atone  booths  or  stalls  witli  round 
^'^-•ofs.  Three  days  in  the  week  the  market  is  held.  It 
*^  the  lai^est  fair  south  of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  here  are 
^^•^Iti,  besides  the  European  commodities  from  Fez,  all  the 
lt**TxlucU  of  tlie  south.  Tafilet  sends  two  great  caravans 
3^«!a.Tly  to  Tunbufctu. 

The  population  of  Tafilet  is  very  mixed,  the  Shirfa 
■■■"Ki  Aralis  being  in  the  ascendant.  Amongst  the  latter 
**^ust  he  included  the  Beni-Mhamed,  although  they  speak 
^^*iellah  as  easily  as  Arabic.  The  Beni-Mhamed,  wlio  are 
^l-*5o  settlers  in  the  Draa  and  in  Sus,  are  the  cliief  caravan 
**'''**<3era.  {Rohils,  Journey  ihroitffhMaroc-co:  Bremen,  1869, 
I*-    87.) 

The  caravan  route  from  Tafilet  to  Timbuktu  lies  to 
■*e  east  of  that  previously  mentioned,  crossing  the  dis- 
*^ct  of  Gidi,  or  Igiili,  which,  though  covered  with  high 
*^*Jd  hills,  produces  palms  in  abundance.  South  from  this 
t*'^ixit  stretches  a  fearful  and  notorious  region,  leading 
**orthwardB  to  the  Afelele,  or  little  Desert,  which  ia 
"^"aried  witli  pretty  hills  and  dales  and  an  abundance  of 
^*elJa  and  even  little  streams. 

Between  it  and  Timbuktu  lies  the  barren  district  of 
'*3awad,  and  to  the  south-east  Aderflr  (not  to  be  mistaken 
,  ^r  Aderer),  the  hilly  country  of  the  Auelimmiden,  adapted 

k  "the  breeding  of  camels  and  cattle.  North-west  of 
ft  iaawad  lies  El  Juf,  a  region  full  of  rock-salt  and  destitute 
,1         "^  vegetation,  known  as  the  paunch  of  the  desert,  and  de- 
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scribed  by  Barth  as  a  great  depression  below  the  general 
level  of  the  desert.  This  account,  however,  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  description  given  of  it  by  Cailli^,  who  actually 
crossed  it.  It  appears  indeed  to  be  more  elevated  than 
the  Niger  at  Timbuktu.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  the  sand-hills  of  Ergshesh  and  by  the 
plateau  of  Safie.  Taodeni  is  the  only  village  within  it^ 
and  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance  from  its  salt 
mines.  These  mines,  Caillic  was  informed,  are  three  and 
a  half  or  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
salt  is  in  thick  strata,  and  is  quarried  in  blocks,  after 
wliich  it  is  split  into  more  convenient  cakes.  These  mines 
are  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  were  worked  in  Cailli^'s 
time  by  negro  slaves  superintended  by  Moors.  The  salt 
is  taken  to  Timbuktu,  and  thence  is  distributed  over  the 
Sudan.  To  the  south-west  of  this  is  the  waterless  district 
of  Akela,  ten  days'  journey  in  extent,  and  farther  on  in 
the  same  direction  is  Baghena,  the  southern  and  most 
favoured  district  of  the  country  called  El  Hodh,  or  "  the 
basin,"  since  it  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  rocky  heights. 
Here  the  trees  growing  most  abundantly  are  the  gigantic 
baobab,  or  bread-fruit  trees  {Adansania  digitata),  and  the 
date.  In  the  swamps  are  so\^^  durrha  or  saba  and  wild 
rice,  which  spring  up  in  the  rainy  season. 

In  the  sterile  country  of  the  north-west  of  El  Hodh 
is  the  well-built  but  extremely  insalubrious  town  of 
Walata,  or  Biru,  the  chief  place  of  the  country,  with 
houses  built  of  clay  and  stone,  painted  in  gay  colours. 
Walata  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  gold,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  honey. 

Between  El  Hodh  and  Aderer  lies  the  almost  un- 
known coimtry  of  Taganet,  the  northern  portion  of  which 
is  barren  and  desert,  but  southern  or  Black  Taganet 
(which,  like  southern  El  Hodh,  passes  out  of  the  desert 
zone)  has  high  mountains  and  forests,  sheltering  lions  and 
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perliapa  also  elephanta.  Its  chief  centre  of  population  is 
Tishit,  said  to  have  3000  iiihabitauts,  which  is  a  noted 
salt-mart.  Another  district  called  Taganet  lies  midway 
Ijetween  Asawad  and  Timbuktu  much  farther  west. 

All  the  habitable  portions  of  these  western  tracts  of 
tile  Sahara  which  we  have  heen  describing  are  peopled 
V  a  variety  of  tribes,  which  are  frequently  designated 
wUectively  aa  Moors.  In  former  times  the  Negroea 
pwbably  extended  northward  over  tliia  region  as  far  aa 
limt  the  20th  parallel.  When  the  tide  of  Arab 
invasion  swept  along  tlie  northern  coast  of  the  continent 
tEie  Berbers  of  the  northern  zone  were  driven  before  it 
into  [lie  desert;  and  during  and  after  the  religious  struggles 
'hich  accompanied  the  introduction  of  Mohammedanism 
iito  these  regions,  they  became  laigely  amalgamated 
'filli  Ai'ab  elements.  Thus  resulted  a  population  the 
lasis  of  which  is  Berber,  but  intermingled  to  some  extent 
irith  Negro  and  Arab  blood.  Thotigh  strings  of  caravans 
of  Moliammedans  pass  through  the  western  Sahara  un- 
molested, the  fanaticism  of  the  greater  part  of  the  tribes 
would  oppose  itself  strongly,  it  is  believed,  to  similar  traffic 
willi  Cliristians,  so  that  great  difficulties  would  attend  the 
opening  up  of  this  region  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

To  the  east  of  the  caravan  route  between  Tafilet  and 
Timbuktu  we  enter  the  domain  ot  the  Tuareg  (pronounced 
Tuarej)  or  Imoshagh,  occupying  the  centi-al  portiou  of 
the  Sahara  as  fur  as  the  12th  meridian  of  east  longitude 
from  Greenwich.  This  line  forms  the  boundary  line 
between  them  and  the  Tibbus,  who  occupy  some  paits  of 
the  eastern  section  of  tlie  Sahara,  though  the  extreme 
adjoining  the  Egyptian  frontier  appears  to  be  nearly 
labited. 


B.  The  Ctntrai  SectUin  of  the  Sahara  [Domain  of  the  Tuare//). 
We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  central  region  of  the 
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Great   Desert    reaching    northwards    as    far    as    Algeiia, 
Tunis,  and  a  portion  of  Tripoli,  and  southward  for  1200 


6.   The  Toums  of  Wargla,  Tuggurt,  (uid  Metlili. 

Of  the  oases  of  the  Algerian  border  land,  which  are 
Included  in  this  section,  that  of  Wai^la  ia  unquestionably 
the  most  important  It  lies  in  32°  N.  latitude  aiuronnded 
by  sand,  like  a  green  island  in  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  has 
formed  pait  of  the  French  Algerian  poaseasions  since  the 
expeditioa  of  C-oltimieu  in  1862, 

The  town  of  "Wargla  itself  lies  in  a  low-lying  dia^— 
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trict  abounding  in  palm-trees.  The  streets  are  so  narrow 
that  a  man  on  horseback  could  not  turn  round  between 
the  houses,  which  are  built  of  sun-dried  brick  with 
earthen  floors,  and  all  only  one  story  high,  usually  with 
an  inscription  from  the  Koran  over  the  door.  The 
narket,  serving  also  for  the  shambles,  reeks  with  blood, 
whfle  the  flesh  of  camels  and  dogs  lies  in  the  sun,  infested 
by  swarms  of  flies.  Hence  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising 
that  Wargla  is  very  unhealthy  and  subject  to  fevers. 
Here  dwell  four  different  races  on  amicable  terms.  These 
tte  the  Arabs,  the  Mosabites  or  people  of  Mzab,  the 
Antines  or  Aborigines,  and  the  Negroes.  The  last,  though 
Wly  aware  that  they  have  been  emancipated  by  France, 
bwe  never  yet  in  a  single  instance  claimed  their 
freedom. 

The  most   important   explorations  in    the  Algerian 
Wutta  and  the  land  of  the  Tuareg  have  undoubtedly 
been  those  of  the  great  French  traveller,  Henri  Duveyrier. 
He  Tinted  Tuggurt,  capital  of  Wad  E*ir,  south  of  Biskra, 
^famous  far  and  wide  throughout  the  Sahara.     The 
town  13  surnmnded  by  a  circular  wall,  and  has  a  i)opula- 
tionof  about  3000.     In  June  1859  he  went  from  Biskra 
^^J  the  oasis  of  Ghardaya,  taking  El-Gerara  on  liis  way. 
This  place  is   perched   on    a   hill,   has  walls   in  a  good 
^ndition,  and  houses  with  arcades.      In  the  neighbour- 
hood he  found  jujube-trees  and  terebinths  of  great  size, 
^d  came  across  flocks  of  ostriches.     Ghardaya  lies  in  the 
"  adi  Mzab,  a  rift  in  the  extensive  plateau  or  Hammada 
^Wch  begins  about  a  day's  journey  north  of  this  point, 
^Dd  stretches  southward  to  beyond  Metlili  and  Wargla. 
^'^t  far   south    of    Ghardaya   is    situated   the   town    of 
Aletlili     It  presents  a  singular  view,  being  perched  on 
a  steep  hUl,  on  the  highest  point  of  which  rises  a  half- 
niiDous  mos([ue.     There  are  no  walls,  for  which  indeed 
there  is   no   occasion,  the   place  being   protected  by  its 


9S  cDxmxwM  or 

bidtM  iJhat  Ab 


BCTgha,  hoe  tbe  donuaant 


7.   T/u  Btni-Mmh. 

The  people  of  this  region,  at  present  forming  tto  ■ 
confederation  of  the  Beni-Mzab,  profess  much  stricter 
principles  than  the  other  Mohammedans,  by  whom,  how- 
ever, they  are  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  heretics.  Their 
constant  feuds  have  ceased  since  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  to  whom  all  the  seven  confederate  estates  pay 
tribute.  The  Beni-Mzab  bold  \y\ag  in  abhorrence,  and 
make  a  virtue  of  cleanliness.  The  women  are  kept  in 
strict  seclusion,  and  the  Tolba,  or  lettered  and  sacerdotal 
classes,  form  a  little  world  of  their  own,  li\'ing  in  common 
and  cultivating  palm-gardens. 
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8.  Oasis  of  El'Golea. 

From  Ghardaya,  Duveyrier  went  a  journey  of   six 

days  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  oasis  of  El-Golea, 

which  place  he  was  the  first  European  to  visit.     El-Golea, 

or  El-Menia,  the  most  southerly  settlement  within  the 

horder  of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  with  a  population  of  from 

1200  to  1300,  consists  of  two  towns,  the  upper  built 

aa  a  diflF  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the  lower  lying 

hatwieen  this  cliff  and  another  little  eminence.     Bound 

•boot  the  city  are  some  straggling  plantations  of  date- 

teees.     The  houses  consist  merely  of  four  mud  walls 

coviered  with  palm  branches,  and  disposed  in  two  or  three 

compartments,  with  little  courts  but  no  terraces. 

9.   The  Tudt  Oases, 

South-west  of  El-Golea,  separated  from  it  by  the 
-Ai^  belt  of  sand  hills,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  true 
Sahaia,  is  situated  the  cluster  of  oases  known  as  Tuat, 
vWch  is  the  Berber  word  for  oasis.  It  consists  of  five 
P^^ups,  the  most  soithem  of  which  is  Tidikelt,  whose 
^iipital,  In-Salah  (that  is,  town  of  Salah),  is  tlie  emporium 
^^  the  trade  carried  on  between  Tuat  and  the  centre  of 
*^Wca,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  exchanging  ostricli 
i^^thers,  gold  dust,  ivory,  slaves  from  the  Sudan,  for 
^ffee  and  sugar  and  cloth,  spices  from  Tripoli,  and  knives, 
^^les,  looking-glasses,  beads,  etc.,  coming  by  way  of 
Algeria.  It  lies  at  about  an  equal  distance  of  800  miles 
fr^m  Timbuktu,  Mogador,  Tangier,  Algiers,  and  Tripoli. 

Tuat  forms  an  independent  confederation  of  from  300 
to  400  little  states,  and  stretches  from  north  to  south 
about  180,  from  east  to  west  about  200  miles.  The 
traffic  with  Algeria  is  indispensable  to  it,  for  it  depends 
on  that  country  for  regular  supplies  of  corn,  flesh,  and 
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wool  This  federal  union  of  republics,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  recognises  no  chief  authority,  nor  any 
central  goverumeut  for  the  whole,  each  state  forming  a 
little  government  for  itself.  In  the  Berber  villages  demo- 
cratic rule  prevails,  while  amongst  the  Arabs  power  is 
inherited  in  the  families  of  nobles  or  Marabuts.  Where 
the  Negroes  are  in  the  ascendant  the  rule  is  aristocratic, 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of  colour.  Tlie  oases  are 
thickly  peopled,  on  which  account  there  are  numerous 
emigrations,  natives  of  the  TiiHt  being  met  with  far  and 
wide— in  Timbuktu.  Agades,  Ghat,  Ghadames,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Tlemcen,  in  the  Western  Saliara,  and  in  all  the 
ki^  towns  of  Marocco. 


1 0.    Ofms  of  Ghadames. 

The  oases  just  noted  all  lie  more  or 
westerly  direction  from  Biskra,  In  a  south-easterly  line 
from  Hiskra  the  most  important  oasis  is  that  of  Ghadames 
or  Ehadames,  close  to  the  south-easteni  comer  of  the 
French  Algerian  possessions,  but  politically  attached  to 
the  government  of  Tripoli.  It  was  \Tsitfid  some  years 
ago  by  the  French  traveller  Victor  Largeau,  who  made 
his  way  tiiither  from  Tu^furt,  for  a  portion  of  his  route 
following  the  bed  of  the  old  river  Igharghar,  part  of  which 
he  tells  us  is  already  filled  up  with  sand-dunes  reaching 
to  nearly  500  feet  in  height.  On  leaving  the  valley  of 
the  Ighargliar  he  took  a  south-easterly  direction  past  the 
salt  wells  of  Hazi-Bottin,  and  still  keeping  in  this  direc- 
tion he  marched  for  ten  days  through  a  country  into 
which  even  the  Shaamha  scarcely  ever  venture  even  in 
winter.  It  is  a  desert  covered  with  high  hills  of  red  sand 
formed  from  the  weathering  of  a  ferruginous  sandstone  of 
which  the  plain  farther  eastward  is  composed.  Between 
these   great  dunes   the  scanty  vegetation  is  cropped  by 
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aotelupes  and  gazelles.  The  people  of  Gliailamea  form  a 
branch  of  the  Berher  tribe  called  by  the  Arab  geographers 
"  Molathemin,"  or  "  veiled,"  because,  like  the  Tuareg,  they 
wear  a  bandage  across  the  fac&  But  they  are  not  true 
Berbere,  differiug  from  them  in  descent,  speech,  dress, 
liiwii  life,  and  special  taste  for  trade  and  commei-ce.  To 
their  commercial  enterprise  fully  correspomls  the  appear- 
ance of  iLe  town  of  Ghadames  itself,  with  its  lai^e,  well- 
''^eutilat^d,  and  lofty  wliite  houses,  and  its  streets  mostly 
shaded  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 


11.    77ie  Taawg  Tribfs. 

To  the  south  of  this  domain  dwell  the  Tuareg  proper 

f^ften  written    Tawjirik   or  Tuarick   on    English   maps), 

■^rtwr  miDiades,  atretclilng    from   Tuftt    in  a  southerly 

*'We«tion  to  beyond  the  northern  bend  of  the  Niger,  and 

llmx^  the  -(Algerian  oases  and  the  limits  of  Ghadames  in 

B""^   Doitli  to  the  borders  of  the  Fellatah  states  and  Bonm 

the  Sn<lan.     They  are  also  frequently  met  witli  in  the 

^hbouriiood  of  Murzuk  iu  Eastern  Fezzan.     Some  of 

e  tribes  cover  a  wide  expanse  of  country  and  are  very 

■*^eTful ;  but  they  live  in  a  constant  state  of  hostility 

Ckvngst  themselves,  one  tribe  speaking  of  another  with 

I B*'**  contempt. 

The  Tuareg  are  of  large  build  and  well  shaped,  alto- 
I  ^BtJier  the  liiiest  race  of  men  in  this  portion  of  Africa. 
L  ^tuat  dress  is  extremely  varied,  the  more  westerly  tribes 
f  a  close-fitting  garment,  while  otheis  adopt  wide 
robes.  The  nmttrial  is  mostly  the  dark-blue, 
t  black,  "  KaQO  "  cotton.  Characteristic  of  them  is 
■"*  "  Ijtluuu  "  or  "  Tessilgeraist,"  wound  twice  round  the 
***  ill  such  a  way  as  to  cover  eyes,  mouth,  and  chin, 
Pf'tecting  these  from  the  blown  sands  of  the  desert,  and 
***"ing  nothing  exposed  except  tlie  middle  of  the  face 
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with  the  tip  of  the  nose.     The  shawl  is  tied  in  a  bow 
behind. 


U 


The  hair,  either  cut  short  or  forming  a  pigtail,  remaius 
uncovered  on  top,  and  the  beard  sometimes  peeps  out 
below.  Sandals  are  worn  only  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert.  A  complete  leather  costume  seems  also  peculiar 
to  some  tribes.  Those  to  the  east  wear  a  leather  bag 
attached  to  a  leather  belt,  and  those  in  the  west  a  dainty 
little  pou(;h  round  the  neck,  in  which  they  keep  twine, 
thread,  pens,  pipe,  and  tobacco. 

Freemen  cany  a  very  long  straight  sword,  a  dagger 
Buspended  to  the  left  wrist,  a  apear  six  feet  long,  often 
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•y  a  lausket.     They  speak  a  Berber  dialect, 

■  i  tn  vary  very  little  tliroiij^'hout  tlieir  country, 

i  I'ltt'ss  Islamism,  about  which,  however,  they 

■  little.     They  are  extremely  superstitious,  on 

.■;.  .irms,  le^,  breast,  and  waist  wearing  amulets 

.'    I»'iii(:hes  containing  verses  from  the  Koran  as 

-iMil  talismans. 

•    I'nMlrmiinant  passion  is  a  love  of  finery  and  of 

:  i'  :i.  I'Mt  the  tribes  of  purer  blood  are  distinguished  by 

!v  wailike  spirit.     Hence  tliey  are  in  a  constant  state 

iviiil  amongst  themselves,  and  are  everywrhere  feared 

!  Ijatcd.     Yet  they  are  not  naturally  cruel,  and  treat 

'i'-iv  slaves  kindly.     The  women  go  unveiled,  and  take 

•■''It  in  the  affairs  of  the  commimity,  but  polygamy  has 

■"ifcrtunately  found  its  way  into  several  tribes. 

12.  The  Soutlicrn  Tuareg  Country — Ahaggar,  and 

Air  or  Asben. 

The  northern  portion   of  the  broad  ctnmtry  of  the 

"^^arejf  has,  as  we  have  noticed,  been  descril.)od  by  I)u- 

^''*)Tier ;    its    southern    regions  have    been    explored    l)y 

^t^iurich  Barth.      The  latt<3r  traveller,  proceeding  west- 

^'a^ls  from  Murzuk  to  the  Oasis  of  Ghat,  tlience  traversed 

^'^e  whole  country  from  north  to  south  in  order  to  reach 

the  kingdom  of  Bomu  on  the  Sudan.      South  and  west 

^^  Ghat  rises  the  wide   highland  of  the  Asgilr  Tuaregs, 

tjie  Tasili  plateau,  attaining  elevations  of  from  4300  to 

p-0(J  feet  above  the  sea,  and  which  merges  faitlier  west 

^^to  the  aly>ine  mass  of  the  Jebel  Ahaggar.      In  this  mass 

^'  %hlands  the  plateau  fonnation  is  also  prevalent,  but 

*^^  and  there  high  red  mountains  ^nth  steep  clifts  rise 

*We  other  jK)ints.     Southward  still  from  the  Asgar  high- 

^^i  the  country  rises  to  a  second  plateau,  that  of  the 

country  of  iVir  or  Asben,  in  which  the  moimtain  groups  of 

u 
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Timge  and  Baglizen  rise  to  5000  feet.  This  is  a  rude 
rocky  country,  full  of  tree-covered  and  pastoral  valleys,  the 
fertility  of  which  depends  not  so  much  on  the  direct  supply 
from  showers  which  fall  from  August  to  October  as  on  the 
moisture  gathered  into  them  from  the  mountains.  The 
whole  land  has  a  general  slope  from  east  to  west,  so  that 
the  western  valleys  are  the  most  fertila  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  among  them  is  that  of  the  Wadi  T^dda»  lying 
at  the  northern  base  of  the  peak  of  Dogem,  5000  feet  in 
height,  which  supports  large  flocks  of  cattle  and  camels^ 
and  has  exceedingly  luxuriant  woods,  especially  of  acadas. 
The  valley  of  TinteUust,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  sheikhs 
of  Asben,  has  also  an  exuberantly  rich  v^etation.  Beyond 
this  highland  southward  an  uninhabited  and  waterless 
plateau  is  again  met  with,  and  this  merges  gradually  into 
a  more  and  more  habitable  plain  coimtry  or  steppe,  in 
which  giraffes,  wild  oxen,  and  ostriches,  roam  in  laige 
numbers.  Still  farther  on  the  pasture-groimds  of  the 
nomadic  tribe  of  the  Tagama  Tuaregs,  rich  in  herds  of 
cattle,  are  crossed,  and  lead  into  the  pleasant  undulating 
country  of  Damerghu,  on  the  border  of  the  Sudan,  with 
farm-yards  and  corn-fields  supplying  grain  to  the  domi- 
nant country  of  Asben.  The  kingdom  of  Asben  extends 
from  about  16°  to  20°  N.  lat.,  and  is  nominally  ruled 
over  by  a  sultan  who  resides  at  the  capital  town  of  Agades. 
It  is  chiefly  peopled  by  three  large  tribes — the  Kel-owi, 
Kelgeres,  and  Itisan — partly  settled  in  villages  in  the 
mountain  valleys,  partly  living  in  movable  tents  made  of 
mats.  Agades  was  formerly  a  very  important  city  of 
Central  Africa,  but  was  in  a  declining  condition'  at  the 
time  of  Earth's  visit  to  it.  At  one  time  it  was  an  entre- 
pot for  the  immense  traffic  carried  on  with  Gagho,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Sonrhai  empire  on  the  Niger,  and 
then  probably  contained  60,000  inhabitants.  'At  the  time 
of  Earth's  visit  (1850)  it  had  not  more  than  6000.     Its 
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trade  and  manufactures  are  now  trifling  in  extent,  and  it 
holds  little  or  no  intercourse  with  tlie  nortlieni  towns  of 
the  Sahara,  though  its  merchants  visit  the  markets  of  the 
Sudan,  and  the  salt  trade  from  Bilma  in  the  Tebu  coimtiy 
westward,  passinf^  tbrougli  Ashen,  aids  in  aiistairiing  its 
population.  The  langui^e  spoken  in  Agades,  though  its 
inbabilants  are  to  a  large  extent  Berber,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Timliuktu,  though  tliere  is  uow  no  communication 
with  that  city.  I>r.  Bartli  was  of  opinion  that  Agades 
would  form  a  good  and  comparatively  healthy  point  from 
which  a  European  agent  might  open  up  relations  with 
Central  Africa. 


13.   The  Eastern  Sahara  {Domain  of  the  Tihbits). 

The  eastern  division  of  the  Sahara  is  occupied,  as 
above  stated,  by  the  Tilibus.  The  approach  to  this  region 
ie  through  Tripoli,  whence  nearly  all  travellers  have 
Btait«d  in  making  their  way  through  Murzuk  southwards 
RCI06S  the  Great  Hesert  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Chad.  There 
•re  two  tracks  from  Tripoli  to  Murzuk — one,  the  shorter 
wd  more  westerly,  leatUng  more  directly  south  through 
the  Jel»el-Ghurian,  Watli  Um-el-Cheil,  and  the  western 
tide  of  the  Jel>el-es-S(jda ;  wliile  the  other  is  more  roimd- 
•bout,  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  turning  considerably 
lo  the  east.  The  first  was  mainly  followed  by  Barth, 
Overweg,  and  liohlfs ;  the  second  by  Lyon,  Denham,  and 
^^■^«rtou,  Vogel  and  Duveyiier.  Nachtigal  also,  the 
t'lecent  traveller  in  these  regions,  has  followed  the 
Hi  route,  which  is  the  true  caravan  way,  ia  regularly 
•P^iied  with  watering  stations,  and  offers  desirable 
'**  I  Kg.  places  in  the  centres  of  population  of  Beni  UHd, 
™nj«m.  and  Sokna. 

On  iJie   18th  of  February   1869,  Dr.  Nachtii;al   {to 
•"oae  leadership  we  will  entrust  ourselves  maiuly  in  the 
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Tibl)ii  country)  left  Triiwli,  beginning  his  36  days'  march 
to  Murziik.     The  character  of  the  desert  landscape  in  the 
country  which  spreads  out  behind  the  coast  range  of  hills 
of  Tripoli  is  weU  enough  known ;  it  rises  by  a  steep  terrace 
to  high-lying  plains  dotted  over  with  isolated  mountain 
groups  and  peaks,  and  is  cut  into  by  numerous  valleys. 
At  Beni  Ulid,  alK)ut  100  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of 
Trii>oli,  a  pretty  olive  grove  refreshes  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller for  the  last  time,  since,  on  passing  farther  on  to 
Bonjem  and  Sokna,  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
complete  desert.     Four   long   days'  journey  through   a 
wateriess  plain,  diversified  only  by  naked  hill  ridges  and 
bare  undulations,  are  required  to  reach  the  latter  place, 
whicli  lies  in  29°  N.  latitude.     The  Jebel-es-Soda,  which 
has  next  to  be  crossed,  forms  the  natural  northern  bound- 
ary  of  the  country  of  Fezzan,  the  capital  of  which  is 
Murzuk.     The  greater  portion  of  Fezzan  presents  a  melan- 
choly and  silent  landscape  of  the  most  barren  desert,  over 
which  a  perpetually  blue  sky,  from  which  the  glowing  sun 
evaporates  every  little  cloud,  hangs  heavily.     In  contrast 
to  the  barren  Hammada,  however,  the  cluster  of  oases  round 
the  capital  seems  like  a  fresh  garden.     The  inhabitants  of 
Murzuk  live  chiefly  by  traffic  in  slaves,  and  the  products 
of  the  countries  farther  inland,  such  as  salt,  natron,  and 
medicinal  herbs ;  the  slaves,  however,  are  the  principal 
subjects  of  trade.     These  unfortunates  are  the  victims  of 
man-hunting  raids  made  by  the  princes  of  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  Sudan  south  of  the  Great  Sahara,  and  brought  to 
one  of  the  great  slave-marts  of  tliat  region — the  town  of 
Kuka,  in  Bomu,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Chad.     There  the 
great  mass  of  them  are  bought  by  Arab  merchants,  and 
marched  by  arid  tracks  over  the  desert  under  a  burning  sun 
for  alx)ut  800  miles  to  Murzuk,  and  thence  north  and 
eastward  to  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  but  chiefly  to  Cairo. 
One  great  annual  caravan  from  Kuka  alone  brings  about 
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"^^  OO  slaves ;  and  the  whole  number  yearly  passed  across 
^y^  desert  by  this  route  is  reckoned  at  10,000.  The  priva- 
tions and  tortures  endured  by  these  troops  on  their  long 
i^^^arch  may  be  conceived  from  Rohlfs'  remark  on  the 
appearance  of  the  caravan  track: — "  On  both  sides  of  the 
^^ute  are  seen  the  blanched  bones  of  dead  slaves,  many  of 
the  skeletons  being  still  wrapped  in  the  blue  negro  gar- 
^i^eiit.  Any  one  who  did  not  know  the  way  to  Bomu 
'^^ould  only  have  to  follow  the  bones  which  lie  right  and 
l^ft  of  the  track."  The  stirring  life  of  the  other  oases  of 
"the  desert  seems  to  be  absent  in  Murzuk,  which  is  impor- 
tant only  as  a  depot  of  trade  with  the  interior,  and  in  other 
^^espects  is  a  dreary  and  insignificant  place. 

From  Murzuk  Dr.  Nachtigal  made  an  excursion  to 

Tibesti,  or  Tu,  which  is  a  hill   country  of  the   Central 

Sahara,  lying   east   of   the    direct   caravan    route    from 

Murzuk  to  the  lands  round  Lake  Chad,  containing  the 

highest  known  summit  of  the  desert.     It  is  inhabited  by 

.^e  Beshade,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Tibbu,  who  are  notori- 

^^  throiighout  the  whole  of  North  Africa  for  their  rapacity, 

^^achery,  and  cruelty.     No  European  had  ever  visited 

^heir  country  before,  all  travellers  ha\'ing  failed  in  their 

^ti^mpts,  or  having  feared  to  venture  into  Tibesti.    At  the 

^^Us  of  Tummo,  on  the  usual  route  southward  from  Mur- 

^k,  Nachtigal  turned  off  to  the  south-east,  and  after  a 

Painful  march  through  a  waterless  coimtry  reached  tlie  hill 

^Untry  of  Afafi,  in  the  north-west  of  Tibesti.     Limestone 

^M  dark-coloured  sandstone  are  the  prevailing  formations 

^^  this  district,  and  great  basalt  blocks  lie  scattered  over 

^t     Many  torrent  beds  have  cut  their  way  through  it,  and 

^W  view  in  these  is  enlivened  with  bright-coloured  Talha 

^es  (Acacia  gummifera)^  the   hills   rising  in   grotesque 

sWpes  in  the  background.  Beyond  Afafi,  Nachtigal  crossed 

*  bare  stony  and  sandy  plain  country,  on  which  many 

Poups  of  sandstone  masses  rose  like  huge  castles.     In  the 
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torrent  beds  alone  a  scanty  pasturage  was  found  for  the 
camels,  and  in  no  direction  could  the  traveller  see  anj  sign 
of  inhabitants.  As  he  approached  the  torrent  bed  called 
the  Enneri-Tollobu,  however,  a  remarkable  change  was 
noticed  in  the  landscape,  and  a  light  porous  stone  of 
various  colours  took  the  place  of  the  sand  and  lime  stone, 
presenting  an  undulating  but  perfectly  barren  surface. 
On  the  13th  of  July  1869  he  reached  Tao,  the. first 
inhabited  place  he  had  come  upon  in  TibestL  Tao  is  not 
exactly  a  village,  but  consists  of  a  number  of  huts  formed 
of  mats  of  dum-palm  fibre  scattered  round  the  vicinity  of 
a  copious  spring.  At  the  time  of  Nachtigal's  visits  Tao, 
as  well  as  all  the  settlements  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Tarso  range,  which  crosses  Tibesti  from  N.W.  to  S.E,  were 
almost  abandoned,  for  a  famine  had  compelled  the  people 
to  retreat  up  into  the  mountain  districts,  or  to  migrate  to 
Bardai,  the  most  important  settlement  of  the  country^ 
situated  in  a  broad  valley  on  the  eastern  descent  of  the 
Tarso  range,  at  which  place  the  date  harvest  was  about  to 
begin.  Tibesti  is  but  scantily  provided  with  food ;  there 
are,  indeed,  some  herds  of  goat«,  but  flesh  meat  is  only 
indulged  in  on  high  holidays,  or  when  a  camel  happens  to 
die  a  natural  death.  It  is  only  after  the  showers  which 
occur  in  autumn  that  the  pasturage  is  sufficiently  abundant 
to  allow  the  camels  to  give  milk.  Meal  is  ground  from 
the  millet  seed  (Fanicum  colanum),  but  dates  have  to  be 
brought  from  Fezzan  and  other  lands,  for  the  supply  grown 
in  the  Bardai  valley  is  not  sufficient  for  the  population. 
In  times  of  great  necessity  the  Tibbus  use,  as  a  last 
resource,  the  leaves  of  the  dum-palm ;  but  these  contain  so 
little  nourishment  that  life  could  not  be  maintained  by 
their  use  alone. 

From  Tao,  Nachtigal  ascended  to  the  mountain  district 
of  Tibesti,  and  passed  through  the  beautiful  Zuar  valley, 
in  which  water  flows  in  abundance,  vegetation  is  rich,  and 
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apes,  gazelles,  and  birds  enliven  the  scenery.  The  chiefs 
of  Zuar,  however,  prevented  his  farther  march  southward 
along  this  valley,  and  compeUetl  him  to  turn  back  to  Tao; 
thence  he  took  the  route  ea-stward  over  the  mountains 
towards  Bardai,  passing  on  his  way  a,  remarkable  natron 
bed  in  the  form  of  a  wide  circular  basin  10  to  15  miles 
in  circuit,  in  the  middle  of  which  rose  a  conical  hill  with 
a  summit  crater  filled  with  natron.  The  peak  of  Tusidde, 
the  highest  point  of  Tibesti,  rises  to  an  estimated  height 
of  1200  feet  above  the  pass  to  Banlai,  or  to  an  elevation 
of  7880  feet  above  the  sea.  Descending  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Tarso  for  six  days'  march,  Nachtigal  at  length 
reached  Bardai ;  but  his  reception  there  was  anything  but 
friendly.  Alohammedan  fanatics,  inflamed  by  indulgence 
in  palm  wine,  incited  the  people  to  slay  the  Christian  dog, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  active  interference  of  the  chief, 
Arami,  that  the  traveller  could  reach  the  house  of  lus  pro- 
tector in  safety,  Tlie  sultan  refused  to  receive  him ;  and 
he  saw  but  little  of  the  pretty  settlement  of  Baixiai,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  date  plantations,  making  his  escape 
thence  and  reaching  Miorzuk  again  only  after  terrible 
sufferings  and  privations. 

One  of  the  most  important  districts  of  the  central 
Tibbu  country  is  that  of  Eauar,  or  Eawar,  an  oasis  which  lies 
dne  west  of  Tibesti,  on  the  caravan  route  to  Kuka.  In  this 
,  ^t0a,  though  it  is  jmrhaps  the  hottest  part  of  North  Africa, 
I  'MtBr  is  found  on  digging  to  some  depth,  and  date-palms 
tn  abundant.  Three  or  four  settlements  occupy  the  most 
bvoured  spots,  and  a  sultan  ndes  over  the  small  popula- 
tion. By  far  the  most  important  district  of  Kauar  is  its 
soutliem  province  of  Bilma,  with  the  village  of  C!aru,  and 
this  on  account  of  its  rich  salt  mines,  which  supply  a  great 
part  of  Central  Africa.  These  mines  consist  of  a  number 
of  deep  pits,  which  apparently  lie  upon  a  great  l>ed  of  rock- 
salt.     The  water  in  them  is   so  intensely  salt,   and   tlie 
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evaporation  so  great,  that  in  every  two  or  three  days  a. 
crust  of  salt  of  several  inches  in  thickness  forms  over 
them,  which  is  broken  up  like  ice  and  carried  away  in 
pieces.  The  Tuaregs  of  the  country  of  Asben,  which  we 
have  previously  described,  come  here  with  wheat  and  cloth 
and  slaves  to  exchange  for  the  salt,  wliich  they  carry  back 
throufrb  Asben  and  thence  to  the  Sudan,  sometimes  with 
caravans  of  1000  camels. 


14.   T]ie  Libyan  Desert. 
The  great  Libyan  Desert,  reaching  almost  to  the  Nile 
valley,  was  for  the  firat  time,  to  some  extent,  explored 
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V  the  expedition  sent  thither  in  1873-4  under  Gerhard 
^hlfe.  It  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
actually  the  most  desert  portion  of  the  Sahara^  the  only 
pwt  of  it  really  answering  to  the  former  descriptions  repre- 
senting it  all  as  a  vast  ocean  of  sand. 

In  truth,  the  Libyan  desert  is  nothing  but  one  im- 
niense  sandy  sea,  intersected  by  lofty  sand-dunes,  resting 
on  it  like  great  solidified  ocean  waves.  However  it  is  not 
a  true  depression  as  was  supposed,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Sahara,  a  table-land.  Its  western  limits,  roughly  speak- 
iiig»  are  Fezzan  and  the  great  caravan  highway  leading 
thenoe  through  the  oasis  of  Kauar  (Bilma)  southwards 
to  BomiL  In  the  three  other  directions  it  is  naturally 
limited — on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  on  the 
^  by  the  Nile  valley,  and  on  the  south  by  the  more  or 
kss  cultivated  territories  of  Kordofan,  Darfur,  Wadai,  and 
KaneuL  This  vast  region,  nearly  as  large  as  European 
fiDsaia,  is  still  one  of  the  least  known  portions  of  the 
Earth's  surface. 

The  orographical  and  geological  conditions  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  described  by  Dr.  Ascherson,  a  member  of 
"ohlfe*  expedition,  are  just  as  simple  as  they  are  unfitted 
woiganic  life.  Approaching  this  region  from  the  Medi- 
^^iianean  coast  we  first  come  upon  a  limestone  plateau 
^^  rather  steeply,  and  extending  from  the  greater 
^yrtb  to  the  Nile  delta.  At  the  north-western  end  it 
^^^aches  its  greatest  elevation  of  about  2000  feet  in  Jebel 
Achdar,  forming  on  its  slopes,  between  the  towns  of 
Benghazi  and  Demeh,  the  fertile  and  well-watered  portion 
^^  C}Tenaica  or  Barca.  The  coast  belt  between  this  and 
%pt,  watered  by  the  winter  rains,  affords  a  few  favoured 
spots  in  which  some  of  the  Uled  Ali  Bedouins  of  tlie  sur- 
^^nding  country  carry  on  a  little  rude  agriculture;  but  in 
^^6  main,  one  may  say  that  the  desert  character  of  the 
plateau  is  maintained  quite  up  to  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the 
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case  of  the  shores  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  the  most  boi 
sand  wastes  occupy  the  whole  sea  margin.  The  hi 
stone  plateau  of  Lib\-a  stretches  away  inland  as  fiur 
the  30th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  but  there  it  au 
again  into  a  long  latitudinal  depression  extending  tn 
near  the  Syrtis  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile  del 
and  the  bottom  of  this  hollow  is  in  several  points  o 
tainly  beneath  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Witl 
it  lie  the  two  groups  of  oases  of  Aujila  and  of  Siwak, 
Jupiter  Ammon,  famed  in  ancient  times,  twelve  ds 
journey  apart  from  one  another  west  and  east  1 
inhabitants  of  these  belong  mainly  to  Berber  tribes,  l 
like  the  oases  themselves,  present  remarkable  contra 
Siwah  is  a  little  paradise ;  round  the  dark  blue  mirrors 
its  lakes  there  are  luxuriant  palm  woods,  and  orcha 
full  of  oranges,  figs,  and  olives.  But  the  people  of  Si^ 
are  duU  and  idle,  never  lea\ing  their  homes ;  while  tb 
of  Aujila,  on  the  other  hand,  like  their  relatives  in  G 
dames,  are  known  throughout  all  Xorthem  Africa  for  tl 
extended  trading  journeys. 

To  the  south  of  the  depression  the  desert  rises  ( 
dually  again,  so  that  in  about  25°  north  latitude  it 
attained  an  elevation  of  IGOO  feet  above  the  sea.  Ei 
ward  it  forms  a  great  limestone  plateau,  which  everywl 
presents  a  wall-like  face  to  the  Xile  valley,  and  in  i 
the  Uah  oases — Bacharieh,  Farafrah,  Dachel,  and  Khar 
— are  sunk  in  hollows  of  several  hundred  feet  in  de] 
For  many  days'  march  west  and  south  of  these  a  co: 
nuous  sea  of  sand  extends  to  unknown  limits.  Far  to 
west,  on  the  caravan  route  from  Wadai  in  Sudan  to  I 
gbazi,  there  lies  the  Oasis  of  Kufarah,  which  no  Europ 
has  yet  been  able  to  reach. 

The  character  of  the  country  in  the  south-west  of 
Libyan  Desert  is  altogether  different  Here  there  mi 
long  range  of  hills  of  lime  and  sand  stone,  which,  be( 
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oii>R  at  a  distance  of  some  days'  journey  from  the  aoutheni 
t^itilL-rs  of  Fezzan,  stretches  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
lowards  the  northom  limits  of  Darfur,  probably  forming 
^  Gcintiouation  of  the  mountains  of  that  country  and  those 

t  54  Tilieati  and   Tasili,  and  affording  habitable  valleys  at 

H  Vuuty  points  along  its  line. 
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2,  General  Features. 


The  confonnation  of  the  land  and  other  physical  fea- 
tures of  this  wide  domain  are  naturally  as  varied  as  are 
the  races  inhabiting  it.     Hence  it  will  be  here  impossible 
to  do  more  than  give  a  general  survey  of  these  lands  and 
peoples,  still  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  intercourse  with 
the  Test  of  the  world.     They  both  form  the  most  striking 
contiast  to  the  neighbouring  Sahara  described  in  the  two 
foregoing  chapters ;  but  the  transition  from  the  desert  to 
Sudan  is  scarcely  perceptible,  being  effected  by  a  tract  of 
level  pastoral  steppes  l)mag  between  13°  and  15°  north 
latitude;   beyond  these  begins  a  series  of  uplands  and 
mountainous  districts,  interrupted  by  a  number  of  plateaux, 
and  crossed  by  some  great  streams.     Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  in  the  west ; 
fte  Assinie  and  the  Volta  in  the  south ;  and,  above  aU, 
^  great  river  Niger,  and  the  Shari  feeding  Lake  Chad. 

3.   The  Coast  of  Guinea, 

The  course  of  the  mighty  river  Niger  forms  with  the 
sea  coast  an  irregular  triangle,  and  may  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent line  of  demarcation  for  certain  territories  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  Sudan.  All  the  country  lying  west  of  the 
^pper  Niger  is  comprised  under  the  general  name  of 
Senegambia.  The  space  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  belongs,  at  least  in  its  northern  portion,  to  the 
fvkh  or  Fvlhe  or  Fellatah,  but  is  very  little  known,  and, 
^th  the  exception  of  one  line  through  it  traversed  by  Dr. 
Barth,  has  scarcely  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans.  We 
possess  accurate  information  of  the  base  or  coast  line 
only,  Europeans,  and  especially  the  English,  having  here 
established  numerous  settlements.  This  is  called  the 
Upper  Guinea  Coast,  and  is  again  divided  into  several 
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sections,  as,  going  eastwards,  the  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Windward,  Pepper,  or  Grain  Coasts,  where  is  situated  the 
ludicrous  free  state  of  Liberia ;  farther  on,  the  Ivory  and 
Gold  Coasts,  where  the  Negroes  form  the  confederacy  of  the 
Fantee  under  British  protection,  while  the  native  popula- 
tion of  Ashanti  stretches  farther  inland.  East  of  it  is 
the  Slave  Coast,  where  is  situated  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
enjoying  an  evil  repute  for  the  sanguinary  cruelty  of  the 
people.  Still  east  of  this  is  the  projection  of  the  delta 
formed  by  the  nimierous  branches  of  the  Niger  which  here 
flow  into  the  Atlantic. 

4.  Native  States  between  the  Niger  and  Nile  Valley. 

East  of  the  Niger  and  the  above-described  triangle 
formed  by  it,  with  the  coast-line  for  its  base,  we  enter  the 
main  group  of  the  states  of  the  Fellatahy  limited  eastward 
by  the  civilised  negro  states  of  Bornu  and  Baghirmi  in 
the  region  of  the  great  basin  of  Lake  Chad.  This  vast 
lake  is  studded  with  islands,  and  does  not  lie,  as  was  for- 
merly supposed,  in  the  lowest  level  of  the  Sudan.  It 
receives  many  streams,  the  largest  being  the  great  Shaii 
from  the  south-east,  the  upper  course  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  traced.  Here  we  are  in  the  true  centre  of  the 
continent,  on  the  borders  of  the  state  of  Wadai,  tUl  quite 
recently  entirely  secluded,  and  which  approaches  on  the 
east  to  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 

Instead  of  the  waterless  desert,  with  its  dried-up  river 
beds,  scanty  vegetation,  wide  uninhabited  plains,  and  scat- 
tered nomad  tribes,  Sudan  thus  presents  the  picture  of  a 
richly  watered,  diversified,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated 
land,  with  a  varied  fauna  and  tropical  flora,  wherein  dwell 
many  populous  and  settled  nations,  who  have  arrived  at  a 
certain  degree  of  civilisation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WESTERN  SUDAN  OR  SENEGAMBIA. 

1.  T?ie  French  Settlements  in  Senegambia. 

'  Sen^ambia  is  understood  the  region  stretching  from 
B  river  Senegal  southwards  to  the  coast  of  Sierra 
mie,  but  without  any  well-defined  inland  frontiers  on 
e  east.  Of  the  three  European  powers  which  have 
tded  on  this  portion  of  the  African  coast,  France  pos- 
3068  the  largest  extent  of  territory.  The  whole  of  the 
h  bank  of  the  lower  Senegal  river  and  the  coast  from 
e  month  of  that  river  southward  past  Cape  Verde  to 
s«r  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
rencb.  Farther  south  their  isolated  possessions  are  the 
eater  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Cazamance  river,  with 
nabane  for  the  chief  station ;  factories  on  the  Rio 
unez,  on  the  Rio  Pongo,  and  on  the  Mellacoree  or  Mal- 
ooiy  river  north  of  Sierra  Leone.  Between  the  Senegal 
id  Gambia,  or  inland  from  the  main  tract  of  territory 
longing  to  them,  the  French  also  exercise  a  certain 
ithority  in  the  interior,  and  are  now  making  strenuous 
forts  both  to  direct  the  current  of  trade  to  their  settle- 
entB  on  the  Senegambian  coast,  and  to  establish  a  con- 
sction  across  the  desert  between  these  settlements  and 
teir  Algerian  possessions. 

2.  Towns  of  St.  Louis,  Ddkar,  and  Gorh. 

The  seat  of  government  of  French  West  Africa  is 
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tlie  town  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  witL — 
a  population  of  15,650  (in  1872),  including  a  modey — ' 
gathering  of  colours  and  vagabond  elements,  many  volup- 
tuous "  Signares  "  (half-blood  negresses),  and  a  few  Euro- 
peans. But  the  chief  commercial  town  is  Dslkar,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Verde,  inhabited  by  about  2800  N^roes^ 
and  from  200  to  300  Europeans,  mostly  FrencL  This 
is  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  French  colonies. 

About  a  mile  from  Dsikar  is  the  important  fortress 
of  Gor^e,  a  basalt  island  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour; 
and  on  the  opposite  mainland,  in  line  with  these,  the 
populous  settlement  of  Rufisque.  Gon5e,  with  its  2800 
inhabitants,  has  more  to  show  in  the  way  of  buildings 
and  civilisation  than  Diikar  itself.  However,  this  can 
scarcely  apply  to  the  Negro  quarter,  where  the  huts,  from 
12  to  16  feet  high,  10  feet  broad  and  deep,  formed  like 
haycocks  of  grass  and  reeds,  are  very  crowded,  and  oc- 
cupied generally  by  four  or  five  persons,  who  share  the 
undivided  space  in  the  interior  in  common.  But  a  chaim 
is  imparted  to  the  place  by  the  luxuriant  oleanders  with 
their  purple  blossom  and  the  yellow  flowering  cactuses, 
l>eautiful  to  the  eye  but  dangerous  to  the  touch,  owing  to 
their  microscopic  thorns  and  the  numerous  insects  by  which 
they  are  infested. 

3.  The  Ddkar  Negroes. 

Amongst  the  twenty  odd  stone  buildings  there  are 
three  or  four  so-called  hotels,  bearing  the  grand  names  of 
"  Hotel  de  France,"  "  Hotel  des  Messageries  Nationales,** 
and  so  on.  Attached  to  these  hotels  are  stores  supplying 
every  want  the  heart  can  desire,  from  straw  hats  and  silk 
dresses  to  a  slice  of  cheese.  The  landlords  are  French- 
men, while  the  waiters  and  salesmen  are  Negroes,  whose 
habits  may  here  be  conveniently  studied.     In  the  evening 
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they  huddle  round  a  coal  fire  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and 
devour  their  evening  meal,  mostly  of  maize  variously  pre- 
pwed,  out  of  a  common  dish  or  plates  made  of  gourd 
skins.    The  children  run  about  quite  naked,  but  decked 
^  amulets  and  a  quantity  of  glass  beads,  agates,  and 
the  lika    The  mothers  carry  their  infants  astride  on  their 
hacks,  leaving  nothing  exposed  except  the  head,  and  in 
tha  way  go  about  their  daily  occupations  without  paying 
farther  heed  to  the  little  creatures.     Yet  they  are  seldom 
heard  to  cry,  and  are  quite  happy  and  cheerful  in  their 
apparently  uncomfortable  position.     The   mothers,  how- 
ever, Oscar  Canstatt  teUs  us,  will  readily  part  with  them 
for  a  two-franc  piece. 

For  a  few  sous  the  women  are  easily  induced  to  per- 
fonn  their  national  dances  in  the  huts.  One  beats  away 
on  an  inverted  calabash,  while  the  others  throw  them- 
selves into  the  most  astonishing  attitudes,  all  the  while 
muttering  a  monotonous  kind  of  song,  consisting  of 
the  incessant  repetition  of  two  or  three  words.  This 
dance  is  called  tam-tam,  which  is  also  an  expression  of 
delight  uttered  on  receiving  a  gift  of  any  sort. 

The  Dakar  Negro  type  is,  as  a  rule,  not  very  fine. 
They  have  unusually  prominent  lower  jaws  and  under  lips, 
with  very  little  woolly  hair,  and  a  complexion  neither 
brown  nor  black,  but  rather  of  a  dark  gray,  witli  a  dash 
of  bronze  in  it.  On  their  neck,  hands,  and  legs  they 
wear,  mostly  very  reverentially,  amulets,  rings,  coins,  and 
every  imaginable  thing,  but  most  commonly  one  or  more 
little  linen  packages,  about  quarter  the  size  of  a  playing 
cani,  containing  a  solid,  thick  substance  sewn  up  in  a 
gray  linen  cover,  and  never  exposed  to  view.  Many 
wear  these  charms  fastened  to  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of 
their  heads,  but  others  have  the  head  shorn,  with  the 
exception  of  a  circlet  of  locks. 
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4.  Tlie  Mandingo  and  Fulah  Baces. 

Tlie  negroes  here  deacribed  are  members  of  t^e  Sert^'^ 
Wolof  {Jolof,  Zolof),  a  race  iohabiting  the  wide  alluvS^ 


pliiiii  between  t]ie  Lower  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivets,  aC" 
the  Faleme  tributary  of  tlie  Senegal.  Farther  on,  in  tli^ 
liilly  districts  of  tlie  interior,  dwell  the  Mandvngott,  o^ 
Malitikf,  nnd  the  iS<i»t)t/v',  who  are  justly  looked  on  as  (1)> 
Jews  of  Africti,  being  niaiuly  engaged  in  "  exchange  a&d 
ImrtiT."  Tliese  races  oucujiy  the  western  slopes  of  the 
hilliK,  where  rise  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  t^e  Niger. 
Konnorly  this  mountain  system  was  described  as  ths 
Kong  Silouutains,  a  name  which  seems  to  be  gradually 
ili^npiH'nring  fntni  the  map.  One  of  its  branches  nuu 
t'listwanis  juinillel  with  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea ;  but 
in  Stniegmubiu  it  dovelopes  iuto  a  series  of  j^teaus,  not 
vet  »iitli(>ioiitly  exjilnretl,  on  the   western  and  northern 
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*^^eT8  of  which  dwell  the  above-mentioned  Mandingoes 
^d  Soninke,  reaching  as  far  as  and  beyond  the  Niger. 

Of  these  the  most  considerable  branch  are  the  Bamr 
^nas,  who  hold  themselves  as  far  better  and  superior  to 
^he  Pest  of  men  even  in  respect  of  language.  They  live 
^^  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Niger,  between  11**  and  15** 
^<>rth  latitude,  and  their  land  is  in  some  places  very  fairly 
Peopled. 

Quite  distinct  from  these  are  the  Fidbe,  Fule,  Fulah, 
or  Fdlatah  (singular,  Pul,  or  Pullo),  a  race,  perhaps  ori- 
ginally of  eastern  origin,  which  in  recent  centuries  has 
spread  outward  over  the  Sudan  from  the  plateaux  of  the 
^Pper  Senegal  eastward  again  towards  Bomu.  Converted 
V^  Mohammedanism  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
^^,they  began  religious  wars  on  the  surrounding  pagans, 
^d  were  successful  in  absorbing  and  incorporating  with 
themselves  the  many  different  and  distinct  nationalities 
^^t  with  in  their  advance,  and  in  founding  several  great 
^^pires,  some  of  which  are  still,  it  appears,  increasing  in 
extent  and  power.  From  this  amalgamation  with  other 
^^,  it  follows  that  the  Fellatah  differ  miicli  among 
themselves  in  api>earance ;  some  travellers  describe  them 
^  true  Negroes,  others  as  having  features  of  almost  Euro- 
pe mould  ;  many  have  a  red  skin,  are  tall  and  slim,  with 
™ch  finer  features  and  less  woolly  hair,  and  are  much 
wore  capable  of  culture  than  are  the  genuine  black  races. 
•Jointly  with  the  Mandingoes  they  inhabit  the  territory  of 
luta-Jallon,  explored  by  the  French  traveller  Lambert  in 
1860. 

5.   The  Fida-Jallon  Highlands. 

Futa-Jallon  is  the  well-peopled  hilly  land,  in  whose 
central  plateau  are  found  the  sources  of  the  Senegal, 
Faleme,  Gambia,  Rio  Grande,  and  twenty  other  streams, 
including   several   tributaries   of   the   Niger.       Lambert*s 
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rout«  thither  lav  through  a  forest  enlivencl  with  birdflfl 


L 


gorgeous  plunu^  and  watered  by  many  streama,  swancv- 
ing   with   bees   and   heavy  witli   the  perfiune  of  hone^y. 
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Many  trees  here  attain  a  gigantic  size,  above  all  the 
m^ty  Bonibax  and  the  Nettdi,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
family  of  leguminous  plants.  This  is  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Sudan ;  its  fruit  resembles  a  bean-pod,  and  contains 
a  sweet  pulpy  substance  from  April  to  June,  affording  no 
inooosiderable  portion  of  their  nourishment  to  the  caravans 
cutting  the  countries  where  it  grows. 

Lambert  met  no  beasts  of  prey  in  these  woods,  but 
dog-headed  apes  in  abundance.  The  mandrils  {Cyno- 
(^fkdut  fnormon)  especially  showed  themselves  very 
bluing.  The  villages  of  the  Fulah  herdsmen  and  of  their 
slaves,  who  till  the  ground  for  their  shepherd  masters, 
occupy  the  highlands.  Through  a  series  of  uplands  and 
^BDqfB  Lambert  made  his  way  to  Fokumba,  the  holy  city 
of  Fnta-Jallon  and  the  cradle  of  Mohammedanism  in  this 
l«nd,  and  to  the  chief  town  Timlx),  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
1000  feet  high  and  with  3000  inhabitants  at  the  utmost. 

6.  Mage  and  QuirUiTCs  Expedition  to  tJie  Niger. 

Ihe  northern  parts  of  the  interior  of  Senegambia  are 
'ffl  amongst  the  least  known  regions  of  Africa.  It  is 
^^tenely  difficult  even  for  a  single  traveller  to  penetrate 
^  Senegal  to  Timbuktu,  the  wliole  country  being  in 
^  hands  of  petty  Negro  kings,  of  wlioni  some  only  are 
^  biendly  terms  with  the  French,  and  the  majority  in 
^''^rtant  feuds  amongst  themselves.  The  encroachments 
'^  the  Mohammedan  zealots  on  tlie  old  primeval  heathen- 
^of  the  blacks  has  kindled  the  torch  of  war  in  those 
'^nda,  keeping  them  all  but  completely  barred  from  the 
^Tsits  of  strangers,  especially  of  Christians.  Mungo  Park, 
travelling  eastward  from  the  British  factory  of  Pisania  on 
the  (lambia  in  1795,  was  the  fii*st  to  reach  the  irrcat  river 
-^ijrer  at  Sego,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  and  he  then 
followed  its   course  downward   as   far  jis   Silla.      In  his 
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second  journey  of  1805  he  again  reached  the  Niger  in 
Bambarra  country,  and  building  a  boat  there,  embar 
to  explore  the  whole  length  of  the  great  river,  but  nc 
returned,  having  been  killed  by  the  natives,  it  is  belies 
at  a  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  river  rushes  i 
Bussa  in  lO""  K,  500  miles  up  from  the  Delta.  In  H 
Major  Laing,  another  intrepid  British  explorer,  was 
first  to  reach  the  famed  town  of  Timbuktu,  near  the  jq 
bend  of  the  Niger,  which  Park  had  passed  in  1806. 
too  fell  a  victim  to  the  cupidity  of  one  of  the  warlike  tri 
of  the  southern  border  of  the  Sahara,  having  been  assa 
nated  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  northwarc 
Marocco.  Two  years  later,  the  Frenchman,  B^nd  Cai 
travelling  disguised  as  an  Arab,  after  enduring  exces: 
hardships,  was  the  first  to  bring  back  to  Europe  an  acco 
of  the  long-sought  city  of  Timbuktu,  tlie  rock  upon  wh 
in  two  or  three  generations  past,  the  lives  of  so  mi 
brave  travellers  had  been  lost.  In  the  years  1 863-1 8i 
the  two  French  officers  E.  Mage  and  Dr.  Quintin  contri^ 
to  push  forwaitl  from  Senegal  to  Sego  on  the  Niger. 

The  Senegal  not  being  navigable  even  for  a  sm 
boat,  the  expedition  was  obliged  to  proceed  along 
banks  as  far  as  Fort  Bakel,  after  which  point  they  had 
cross  its  numerous  tributaries  and  affluents.  Tb 
Medin(5  was  reached,  the  most  advanced  outpost  of  t 
French  on  the  Senegal,  near  which  place  the  river  fa 
over  the  cataracts  of  Felu.  From  the  heights  of  Natiaj 
higher  up  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Mage  enjoyed 
magnificent  prospect.  Eight  away  to  Dingira  he  co; 
manded  a  view  of  the  windings  of  the  river,  the  waterfa 
and  rapids  shimmering  in  a  silver  light,  and  the  majes 
hills  of  Natiaga  showing  out  in  bold  relief.  Here  t 
land  is  marvellously  fertile,  water  everjrwhere  abunda 
and  the  streams  swarming  with  fish.     Nor  is  there  a 
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«ck  of  gold  and  iron,  while  in  the  rapids  is  treasured  up 
*  vast  motive  power  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  however,  all  this  lavish  wealth  is  lost  on 
^ie  people,  who  have  not  yet  learned  even  to  clothe 
tliemselves  with  common  decency.  The  women  go  half 
iwked,  the  dwellings  are  wretched,  and  domestic  and 
^cultural  implements  are  of  the  sorriest  description 
imaginable. 

It  was  only  with  imspeakable  labour  that  Mage  and 

kis  expedition  succeeded  in  penetrating  up  and  along  the 

river  as  far  as  Kundiau,  a  veritable  fortress  built  of  stone 

in  the  midst  of  a  country  rich  in  gold  and  com.    But  they 

tad  now  to  journey  for  three  days  across  the  land  of 

^Bafing,  a  sort  of  desert  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Senegal 

leading  through  the  Mandingo  territory  to  Morena,  where 

they  for  the  first  time  met  with  women  wearing  a  different 

^d  much  handsomer  head-dress  than  do  their  Mandingo 

sisters.     The  province  of  Jiangunte,  with  its  chief  town 

^langirte  encircled  with  high  walls,  brought  them  at  last 

^^  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Sego,  where  the  land 

"^came  more  and  more  mountainous.     Wooded  country 

succeeds    to    the    plain :     valleys     begin     to    break    the 

^onnity  of  the  landscape,  and  now  and  then  great  rocks 

^  from   the  soil     Here  also   the   tobacco   fields  were 

^ore  frequently  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 

tillages.    And  thus  they  reached  Yamina,  the  second  town 

^  importance   in   the  state,  and   soon  after   the  capital 

Itself-— Segoo  on  the  Niger. 


/'^. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE  COAST   OF   GtTIKEA. 

1.  From  the  Oambia  to  Fernando  Pa. 

The  most  important  points  along  the  coast  of 
Guinea  are  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who 
founded  numerous  trading  stations.      In  these 
the  development  of  commerce  is  hindered  by 
foremost  amongst  which  are  a  generally  unhealthy 
and  the  indolence  and  dishonesty  of  the  natives, 
spite  of  these  depressing  drawbacks,  enormous 
palm-oil,  nuts,  ginger,  pepper,  and  other  produce 
interior,  are  brought  down  for  sale  or  barter  on  the 

There  is  a  small  but  important  English 
Bathurst  on  the  river  Gambia.    Besides  British 
joining  Bathurst,  the  British  possess  several  trading 
the  river,  the  principal  one  being  that  on  M'Carthy^ 
140  miles  in  direct  distance  from  the  coast.     BWl 
is  well  known  upward  to  the  rapids  of 
distance  of  300  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  this 
from  the  sea.  ;.rJ 

The  town  of  Bathurst  is  situated  on  St.  MaqrV^ 
a   sandbank    on    the    south   side   of    the   liver-i 
separated  from  the  continent  by   a  tidal  stream 
Oyster  Creek,  from  the  quantity  of  oysters 
the  branches  of  the  trees  dipping  into  it     Its  st 
laid  out  at  right  angles,  but  are  formed  of  fine 
which  progression  is  slow.     Its  chief  houses,  the  S|| 
of  the  European  merchants,  front  the  river,  the  glOii 

1 
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'  being  used  for  trading  purposes,  the  upper  part  as 
lences.  The  Govemment  house,  barracks,  and  hospital 
)n  this  line,  which  enjoys  most  of  the  sea  breeze,  and 
^een  it  and  the  water  grow  wide-spreading  india-rubber 
silk-cotton  trees,  affording  shady  retreats.     A  multi- 

of  seemingly  half-dressed  black  people  crowd  the 
cet,  and  business  is  carried  on  amidst  a  babel  of 
uages  shouted  and  yelled,  for  representatives  of 
y  tribes  come  thither  from  long  distances  by  the 
bia.  The  native  dwellings  are  cheaply  constructed 
prights  fixed  in  the  sand,  covered  by  strips  of  bamboo, 

roofed  with  pahn  leaves.  "The  tall  Mandingoes, 
Bs,  and  men  of  other  tribes,  having  laid  aside  their 
dng  robes,  extend  their  noble  forms  on  the  sand, 
)unded  by  women  and  children  laughing  and 
Uing.  At  night  they  organise  festivities ;  drums  are 
en,  the  elegant  tom-tom  is  heard,  dance  and  revelry 
combined  until  long  after  midnight  And  thus  they 
Y  life."^  Though  navigable  for  a  long  distance 
jgh  most  fertile  regions,  the  Gambia  brings  down  at 
2nt  only  driblets  of  the  immense  produce  which  it 

convey  at  some  future  time.  Ground-nuts,  hides, 
wax  in  cakes,  and  a  trifle  of  gold  dust,  are  the  pro- 
s  of  the  river  banks,  and  cotton  can  be  sent  in  quantity 

the  Gambia  when  its  price  is  high  at  home, 
rhree  days'  run  by  'steamer  southward  along  the  coast 
3  us  to  Sierra  Leone,  which  was  united  with  the  Gambia 
fcory  in  1875  under  one  colonial  governor.     To  the 

of  a  new-comer  the  peninsula  of  the  "  Lion  Hill " 
lars  a  perfect  paradise;  the  land  inclines  gradually 
aid  into  hills  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
idantly  covered  with  tropical  vegetation.  The  settle- 
t  was  first  started  in  1787,  and  in  1808  it  was  made 

a  colony,  and  was  used  as  a  refuge  for  slaves  captured 

Troding  Life  in  West  Africa,  by  John  Whitford,  F.R.G.S.,  1877. 
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by  British  vessels  along  the  coast  The  descendants  of 
these  slaves  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Elroomai 
from  farther  south  form  an  independent  community,  and 
there  are  besides  a  number  of  natives  of  the  countries 
lying  between  this  and  the  Niger.  The  white  population  ■ 
of  tlie  capital  seldom  exceeds  75  in  number,  and  in 
the  whole  colony  there  are  not  more  than  250  white 
people.  The  British  Government,  presumably  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  blacks,  has  given  them  full  liberty  to 
act  and  speak  as  they  please.  They  have  accordingly 
attained  to  an  unexampled  degree  of  shameleasness,  and 
consider  themselves  far  superior  to  the  whites.  In  order 
to  give  the  principle  of  equality  full  scope,  they  were 
even  conceded  the  riglit  of  acting  on  juries.  Foixniiig 
the  great  majority,  they  acted  here  as  they  have  neiw 
failed  to  do  in  like  circumstances,  in  North  America  and 
elsewliere.  They  invariably  brought  in  the  verdict  agunit 
the  whites  and  in  favour  of  their  black  brethren,  ao  tW 
it  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  the 
I)rivilege.  Altogether  the  state  of  things  in  Sierra  Letww 
is  not  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  a  very  high  idea  rf 
the  genius  of  the  English  for  colonisation. 

The  prhicipal  place  on  the  peninsula  is  Freetown,  on 
a  hill  above  which  the  Government  house  is  pleasantly 
situated.     The  barracks  lie  still  higher,  but  the  merchaats 
prefer  to  live  in  the  town  or  its  outskirts.     Almost  every 
house  has  its  garden,  in  which  the  delicious  avocada  pe^' 
orange,   citron,   pomegranate,   mango,    banana,   cocoa-n^^ 
pine-apple,  and  various  other  fruits  are  grown.     Ging®^' 
pepper,  arrowroot,  coffee,  rice,  palm-oil,  and  many  otl*^^ 
valuable  products,  are  capable  of  large  cultivation  in  ^^^ 
colony ;  but  the  tillage  of  the  land  is  the  last  resource    ^ 
the  people,  who,  if  they  can,  lead  a  perfectly  indolent  1^* 
Crowds  of  vagabond  loafers  abound  everywhere.     Ow^^ 
mainly  to  the  want  of  drainage,  a  foul   malarious 
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drawn  up  by  the  fiercely  shining  aun,  spreads  over  the 
lowlands  after  heavy  rains,  breeding  fever  and  death  to 
such  an  extent  iis  to  have  given  Sierra  Leone  the  name 
of  the  "  white  man's  grave." 


1 


Sherboro   Island   and  portions  of   the  banks  of  the 
■■vigable  Sherboro  river   50  miles  southward  of  Sierra 
I  belong   to  the  colony.     There  are  five   European 
the  banks   of    the   Sherboro,  each  with   its 
B  for  "  jialm  kernels,"  palm  oil  in  caiika,  and  aalt. 
_  jiiang  that  the  negro  heart  can  fancy  is  sent  out 

'         barter,  and  powder  to  devastate  neighbouring  tribes 
'  Cavottrit«  medium  of  exchange,  though  towards  Euro- 
B  the  tribee  of  the  Sherboro  are  peacefully  disposed. 


[ 
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The  projected  exchange  of  the  English  settlemente  ml 
the  Gambia  for  the  isolated  French  settlements  between 
that  river  and  Sierra  Leone,  which  might  have  the  efiect 
of  consolidating  the  English  possessions  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  rendering  the  administration  easier, 
has  not  yet  been  carried  out,  nor  is  it  very  likely  to  be 
realised.  The  British  settlements  in  question  have 
certainly  a  population  of  only  about  15,000,  almost 
exclusively  Negroes,  but  they  command  the  trade  of  the 
Gambia,  wliich  is  navigable  a  long  way  into  the  interior. 
Bathurst,  the  chief  town,  is  within  ten  days'  sail  of  Livct- 
pool,  and  only  forty-six  days'  journey  from  Timbuktu,  all 
favourable  circumstances  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
place.  Even  now  the  trade  on  the  Gambia  is  consideralile, 
amounting  in  1874  to  about  £290,000,  imports  and 
exports ;  and  the  resources  of  the  colony  are  sufGcient  lo 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  local  administration,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  many  similar  little  possessions. 

The  thunl  European  power  which  has  obtained  posses- 
sion of  some  points  of  this  coast  is  that  of  Portugal    Nomi- 
nally the  Portuguese  claim  a  large  extent  of  coast  land 
between  the  Eio  San  Pedro  (13°  7'  N.)  below  the  entrain* 
to  the  Gambia  river  and  Cape  Verga,  north  of  the  R"* 
Pongo ;  but  the  territories  actually  in  tlieir  possession  a^* 
very  small  indeed,  having  together  an  area  not  exceeding 
30  sq^uare  miles,  and  with  a  population  of  little  over  9l)00 
in  1 873.    The  islands  of  Bolama  and  Gallinhos,  tlie  initK**' 
of  those  of  the  Bissagos  archipelago,  are  perhaps  the  ui'^*' 
important    points    occupied    by   them.       Bolama   lias    ^^ 
several   periods   been   settled   by   the   British,   especiflJ^^ 
between    the    years    1842-47,    but    on  accoimt    of     ***** 
hostility  of  the  natives  the  post  was  given  up,  and  it  aft^'" 
wards  passed  under  the  nominal  rule  of  Portugal    On  *^** 
rivers  of  the  mainland  the  Portuguese  have  station^      * 
Bissao  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Geba,  and  the  poff** 
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Geba  higher  up  the  same  river ;  on  the  river  San  Do- 
^'^go,  the  next  north  of  this,  they  have  the  stations  of 
Cacheo  and  Farim ;  and  on  the  Cazamance,  the  post  of 
Snguichor,  adjoining  the  French  settlements  on  that 
estuary. 

2.    Slavery — Its  Causes — Vain  Attempts  at  suppression. 

Amongst  all  the  African  Negroes  slavery  flourishes 

'•'^gorously.    Here  it  has  not  been  introduced  from  abroad, 

^^t  is  a  national  institution  of  native  growth  which  has 

existed  openly  from  the  eariiest  times,  so  that  it  may 

"^   said  that  in  Africa  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  are 

the  slaves  of  the  other  half.     Slavery  has  its  origin  in 

^^*^^ny  causes,  such  as  the  custom  in  war  of  treating  all 

^^ptives  as  slaves,  and  hunger,  which  compels  many  free- 

^^n  to  renounce  their  independence.      Other  causes  of 

^Ws  scourge  of  humanity  are  debt ;  certain  crimes,  such  as 

^^i*der  and  adultery ;  and,  lastly,  sorcery,  which,  according 

^  African  usage,  are  aU  punished  with  loss  of  freedom. 

*  herever  slavery  prevails  there  flourishes  the  slave-trade, 

'^^  demand  here  as  in  other  things  creating  the  supply. 

*^^iice  all  efforts  hitheilo  made  to  suppress  it  have  been 

^^^y  partially  successful     Doubtless  a  vigorous  l)lockade 

^^^  the  coasts  might  succeed  in  extirpating  the  traffic  long 

^^^ied  on  on  the  western  seaboard  ;  but  it  could  not  affect 

*iat  which  goes  on  in  the  interior.    Here,  where  it  is  l^arred 

^^^  outlet,  it  immediately  opens  up  another.   That,  under  all 

^^^uinstances,  it  never  fails  to  obtain  its  end,  is  the  lesson 

^^glit  us  by  the  latest  attempts  to  suppress  it  on  the 

^^-coast.     The  favourable  results  anticipated  ])y  enthu- 

^^^tic  philanthropists  from  these  eflbrts  have  not  hitherto 

^^n  realised.     To  this  day  the  slave  trade  flourishes  to 

^^cli  an  extent  in  the  Sudan,  that  the  chief  sources  of 

^^th  of  most  of  the  states  in  that  region  are  derived 
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from  it  The  Mohammedan  rulers  of  these  countries,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  Christians  of  lands  farther  east,  if 
they  are  not  immediately  engaged  in  war,  employ  them- 
selves in  making  raids  on  the  neighbouring  Negro  countries 
of  the  south,  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  these  lands,  and 
driving  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  away  from 
their  homes  into  slavery.  Not  only  are  large  numbers 
killed  or  wounded  in  such  conflicts,  but  all  those  who  in 
the  subsequent  march  prove  too  weak  for  the  journey,  or 
fall  by  the  way,  are  put  to  death  in  the  most  barbaroi 
manner.  Some  of  those  who  are  collected  in  these 
ditions  rtanain  on  African  soil ;  many  are  sent  out  o* 
Africa  by  caravans  which  pass  overland  on  long  joumej 
across  the  Saliara  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  or  th- 
Eed  Sea,  to  supply  the  markets  of  western  Asia.  Th< 
fate,  however,  is  not  always  a  hard  one,  apart  from  the" 
separation  from  home  and  kindred,  for  they  are  lookc 
u])on  by  their  masters  almost  as  members  of  the  famiL 
and  many  of  them  have  doubtless  escaped,  in  being 
slaves,  from  being  sacrificed  at  home  in  some  sanguina^T^cy 
pagan  rite.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of 
luiman  beings  brought  into  a  state  of  slaveiy  in  Afim^  ca 
itself,  by  and  for  Africans,  far  exceeds  that  of  those  w^  Tio 
have  been  exported  by  Europeans  to  America,  though  ^^ 
cannot  be  said  that  in  the  cruelties  of  the  transhipme-  "^^ 
and  of  labour  in  tlie  colonies,  the  European  slave-deal  -  -^ 
and  slave-o\niei*s  were   a  whit  behind  the  Africans  ^^ 

barbarity.     The  African  export  slave  trade  was  begim  ^y 

the  Portuguese  in  1442,  but  imtil  the  sixteenth  centii^^^* 
according  to  ilaccuUoch,  it  remained  of  small  dimensio^s^^ 
In  1517,  however,  in  conse(iuence  of  the  representatic— ^^^ 
of  Las  C'asas,  bishop  of  I'hiapa,  respecting  the  fearftu-   -"/ 
rapid  mortality  among  the  Indians  in  the  mines  of  Ha*--^ft 
Charles  the  Fifth  permitted  negroes  to  be  conveyed  to  t^-i^ 
New  World   from    the  Tortuiiuese   African    possession!* 
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Once  begun,  the  exportation  of  these  unfortunates  in- 
C**as€d  rapidly.  All  maritime  nations  took  part  in  the 
traffic.  TLe  Euglisli  conveyed  not  fewer  than  300,000 
daves  out  of  Africa  between  1680  and  1700,  and  be- 
tvreeu  tlie  latter  date  and  1786  as  many  as  610,000 
^ere  tranBport«d  to  Jamaica  alone.  To  these  large  num- 
"*^Ts  must  be  ailded  those  who  were  taken  to  the  colonies 
^f  the  mainland,  as  well  as  the  numbers  that  died  in  the 
*Iiddle  Passage.  The  numbers  exported  by  the  French 
***<!  Portuguese  were  certainly  not  smaller. 

Millions,  certainly,  were  carried  over  to  the  planta- 
tions of  North,  Centra],  and  South  America,  from  this 
'^gion  of  the  West  African  Coast,  from  Dahomey,  and  the 
"  i},'er  delta,  as  well  as  from  Congo,  Angola,  and  Beoguela, 
"lough  the  centre  of  tlie  ti'attic  lay  in  the  creeks  at  the 
*e«d  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  Benin,  Bonny,  Brass, 
'--^Jabar,  and  Cameroons  rivers. 

la  1787  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
^^'aJe  was  formed  in  London ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
*3ceition8  of  Mr.  William  Wilberforce,  whose  views  were 
*<i*auidtsd  in  I'arliament  by  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  not  until 
^"^^euty  years  after  this  that  a  bill  making  all  slave  trade 
■Uegal  after  the  lat  of  Jauuary  1808  passed  both  Houses. 
"  ith  England  North  America  renounced  the  slave  traffic 
l^he  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slave  trade  in  consequence 
'^*:reaaed  to  a  great  extent,  and  British  subjects  long  after 
•^xitiuued  to  carry  on  the  traffic  under  cover  of  these 
"^'3.  In  183li  a  grand  act  of  the  British  Government 
*^t  free  the  slaves  in  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions, 
^^'1  a  sura  of  twenty  millions  sterling  was  awarded  as  an 
^•iemnification  to  tlie  slave-owners,  perhaps  the  greatest 
'^crifice  that  any  nation  has  ever  made  in  the  cause 
A  ^'  liumanity  and  protection  of  right  of  property. 
^k  Notwithstanding  the  incessant  vigilance  of  the  vessels 

^M    ^'  ihe  British  Navy  on  the  African  coast,  the  slave  trade 
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tliere  has  not  ceased,  though  it  has  been  driven  to  new 
and  tortuous  ])aths  and  corners.  Many  slaves  are  still 
collected  in  the  barracoons  along  the  coast,  where  Hnsj 
are  held  iu  readiness,  and  are  shipped  off  quickly  in  a  few 
hours  of  a  single  night.  The  profits  of  the  traffic  aie  so 
great,  that  the  escape  of  a  single  slave  ship  balances  tiie 
capture  of  tliree. 


3.   The  Repuhlk  of  Liberia — The  Kroomen, 

In  intimate  association  with  this  question  of  the  slave- 
trade  is  tlie  establishment  of  the  liepublic  of  Liberia  o^ 
the  Pepper  or  Grain  Coast,  which  deserves  special  coB" 
sideration  as  the  only  African  ncOTO  state  constituted  ^^ 
a  European  basis.     As  none  but  free  blacks  live  here,  ^*' 
affcmls  tlie  best  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  amount  ^* 
culture  the  Negro  race  is  capable  of  when  left  to  its^**' 
Unfortunately  the  result  is  extremely  disappointing,  f^^ 
they  have  only  succeeded  in  converting  Liberia  into    ^ 
caricature  of  a  civilised  state.     In  the  year  1816  a  coi**^ 
niittee   was   formed   in  AVasliington  with   the   object    ^ 
lestoriiig  to  their  native  soil  in  Africa  those  of  the  negro^^ 
who,  on  tlie  abolition  of  slavery,  had  obtained  their  fre^* 
dom.     In  1822  this  lx>dy  obtained  possession  of  a  tra-^* 
of  laii<l  on  the  Pepper  Coast  of  Upper  Guinea ;  and  tb^ 
new  colonv,  which  was  to  be  the  refuge  of   the  fr©^^ 
blacks,  was  named  Liberia,  and  thither  the  emancipate** 
slaves  were  sent,  and  were  expected  to  till  the  soil  and  g^^^ 
coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  to  collect  india-rubber  and  palm^*^^ 
in  a  land  of  unbounded  fertility.     In  1847  the  oolow 
proclaimed  itself  an  independent  republic,  and  the  con^^^' 
tution  of  the  new  state  was  an  imitation  of  thatof  the  tTni**^ 
States.    Some  years  later  the  new-fledged  republic  recei'*" 
an  important  extension  through  the  union  with  it  of    ^'P 
adjoining  colony  of  Maryland,  formed  under  similar    ^*^ 
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^'^ixxBtances.     The  two  together  form  an  area  of  nearly 
^6O0  square    miles,  and    have    a  population  of   about 
•*' 8,000  civilised  and  700,000  aboriginal  negroes.     On 
tne    foundation  of  the  colony  the  Americans  entertained 
Mgh  hopes  of  spreading  the  blessings  of  civilisation  through 
^^©stem  Africa  by  entrusting  these  freed  blacks  with  the 
^dustrial  and  social  privileges  of  Christian  peoples.     But 
^^^  the  course  of  time  it  became  evident  that  these  were  by 
^o   means  qualified  to  induce  the  aboriginal  peoples  to 
pve  up  their  native  and  traditional  customs  and  usages. 
The  incidents  of  the  years  1871  and  1872  exhibited  very 
clearly  the  deep  demoralisation  into  which  the  leading  men 
^f   Liberia  have  fallen.     In  place  of  having  exercised  a 
Civilising  influence  on  the  natives,  the  American  negroes 
^^m  only  to  have  relapsed  into  barbarism.     The  schools 
^'^  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  morality  at  a  low 
®"l>,  and  the  people  generally,  oppressed  with  heavy  taxes, 
^'^  lazy  and  indolent.     It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  note 
^*^at  there  are  individual  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ; 
^^^  knowledge  of  the  country  inland  from  Liberia,  for 
^^ample,  as  yet  depends  wholly  upon  the  excellent  account 
^^^tten  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Anderson,  a  native  Liberian,  who 
^^e  a  journey  to  Musardu,  in  the  country  of  the  wes- 
^^  Mandingoes,  in  1868,  with  the  object  of  opening  up 
^^ct  trade  with  the  interior  tribes.    Recently  several  tribes 
/-    Cape  Palmas  and  its  neighbourhood  have  risen  against 
.  ^^  Liberian  government,  which  has  shown  itself  utterly 
^^^^pable  of  offering  any  successful  resistance  to  these 
Stacks.     In  a  combat  which  took  place  at  Harper,  in  the 
P^\ince  of  Maryland,   October   10,  1875,  the  Liberian 
^^*oop8  were  entirely  defeated,  flying  in  great  disorder,  and 
^^ving  three  guns  and  all  their  ammunition  in  the  hands 
^*  the  enemy. 

Monrovia,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  pleasantly 
^tuated  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  coast,  well  adorned 
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with   trees,  i^ithin  tlie   promontory  of  Cape  Mesurado, 
which  protects  the  landing-place  from  the  full  swing  of 
the  Atlantic  nailers.     It  is  a  facsimile  of  a  small  town  in 
the   Southern   States   of  America^   and    has  its  "White 
House"  (Vmilt  of   red  brick)  and  a  ramshackle  wooden 
"  Senate  House."     Trading  stores  and  wharves  face  the 
sea^  and  on  each  side  of  the  grass-covered  streets  of  the 
town  are  numbers  of  petty  shops  and  small  hotels ;  for  a 
life   of   ease   and   luxury  is   imitated   in   parody  by  the 
coloured   freemen,  and   they  prefer  to   associate  idly  i^ 
towns   and   villages   rather  than   undertake  the  task  oi 
farming,  tliough  those  who  pay  attention  to  growing  pro* 
duce  invariably  succeed. 

The  aboriginal  people  of  a  part  of  Liberia,  as  of  tYs^ 
adjoining  coast  eastward  as  far  as  Cape  Palmas,  are  tb® 
Kroos,  wliose  simple  costume  (not  far  removed  from  tb® 
primeval    fig-leaf)    contrasts   with    that   of    the    Amen* 
canised  blacks.      They  are  robust  and   industrious,  aXi^ 
have  been  introduced   as  labourers  into  all  parts  of  tb® 
coasts  of  P>[uatorial  Africa,  where  the  natives  themselves 
often    look    upon    the    least  work    as    degrading.       Ai^ 
vessels  trading  on  this  coast  take  gangs  of  Kroomea  ^^ 
do  the  rough  work  of  the  ship,  and  ships  of  war  etXX" 
ploy  them  to  save  the  white  crew  from  too  much  labour 
in  tlie  tropical  sun.     Every  trader,  from  the  Gambia   ^ 
the  equator,  annually  obtains  a  supply,  and  without  tb®^ 
the  commerce  of  Western  Africa  could  not  be  carried    ^^ 
Grand  Cess,  on  the  coast  immediately  east  of  the  Liberia 
boundary,  is  one  of  their  chief  villages,  and  is  a  collection 
of   thatched   huts   peeping   out   from   the  border  of    ^b® 
woods  behind  a  belt  of  yellow  sandy  beach,  on  which  ^b® 
long  Atlantic  waves  break  perpetually  in  foaming  lin^ 
Mr.  Whitford  gives  tlie  following  description  of  a  sc^^^ 
at  this  place  in  engaging  a  gang  of  Kroomen : — **  ^® 
report  of  the  ship's  gim  arouses  the  inhabitants,  and  b^' 
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^^^'^cifi  of  dark  forms  rush  at  once  over  the  bright  beach  to 
l^-Txrich  their  canoes  into  the  surf  and  through  it.     These 
^^^^i^cies  go  bobbing  up  and  down,  dancing  on  the  blue 
'^'H't^r.     They  are  very  light,  are  carved  out  of  one  piece 
<^f    ^^ood,  gracefully  formed  like  a  cigar  tapering  at  both 
exi<is^  and  are  propelled  by  one  or  two  men  squatted  upon 
tlieix  heels  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  their  well- 
developed  muscidar  action  swiftly  urges  the  graceful  skiff 
to^wards  the  steamship.     It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  watch 
^he  race  of  at  least  two  hundred  canoes.     The  paddlers 
yell    with  ecstasy  as  they  approach,  and  familiarly  hail 
^ell-known  faces  on  board.     Their  names  are  peculiar. 
'Nimbly;  'Torn  Bestman,*   'Shilling,*  'Bottle  of   Beer/ 
*  ftince  of  Wales,'  '  Gladstone,'  *  Flying  Gib,'  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  equally  fantastic,  conferred  according  to 
^^©   fancy  of  their  employers,  stick  to  them  throughout 
*^e,  and  their  heroic  deeds  are  sung  and  recited  to  crowds 
^'  evening  parties  in  Kroo  country."  The  necessary  number 
having  been  selected,  the  rest  jump  overboard,  even  after  the 
^^•eamer  has  started  at  full  speed,  and  swim  a  mile,  or  it 
^^y  be  two,  to  their  canoes.    Head  Kroomen  organise  the 
^^gs,  and  become  responsible  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
^*^e  "  boys  "  when  away  from  home.     On  shore  or  on  board 
f^^lm-oil  vessels  they  only  engage  themselves  for  one  year, 
'^^^koning  it  by  the  number  of  moons,  for  each  of  which 
/^^y  carefully  cut  a  notch  on  a  piece  of  stick.     Though  a 
^^-working  race,  they  are  timid  and  superstitious,  and  are 
^turally  bom  thieves.     They  come  on  board  ship  naked, 
^t  leave  it  laden  with  everything  they  have  been  able  to 
^y  hands  upon.     Very  interesting  is  the  fact  that  these 
^J^oo  negroes,  who,  at  a  distance  from  their  home,  seem 
^Ully  capable  of  civilisation,  sink  back  into  their  former 
^barism  on  their  return  to  their  native  land.    While  they 
^^^y  acquire  foreign  languages,  and  at  times  give  proof 
^f  a  real  attachment  and  devotion  to  Europeans  in  foreign 
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countries,  on  returning  home  they  take  the  greatest  pains 
to  forget  their  acquirements  as  soon  as  possible,  and  woe 
to  the  European  that  ventures  into  their  country !  How- 
ever well  they  may  have  been  treated,  they  nearly  always 
after  a  few  years  quit  the  senice  of  the  whites  in  order 
to  return  to  their  barbarous  condition  in  their  native  place. 
So  little  attraction  has  our  much-vaunted  civilisation  for 
these  children  of  nature  ! 

The  coast  of  Liberia  is  generally  flat  and  sandy,  but 
steep  and  rocky  in  the  south-east      About   20  or  25 
miles  inland  the  country  rises  to  wooded  hills,  and  still 
farther  east  to  mountains,  l>etween  which  are  many  fruit- 
ful valleys.     The  climate,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior,  is  fatal  to  Europeans,  and  dangerous  even  for  the 
blacks  l)orn  in  the  temperate  zone,  but  not  unfavourable 
to  the  indigenous  jKDpulation.     The  ground  contains  seve- 
ral minerals,  especially  iron  and  copper,  and  here  flouris'^ 
many  fine  and  useful  tropical  plants,  such  as  nut-trees  9S^^ 
dye-woods,  ebony,  copal,  and   gum   plants.      Of  all  t»n^ 
varieties   of  the   palm,   that   producing  palm-oil   (iS7^»^*^ 
guineensis),  yielding    the   material  of  which  almost   ^*^ 
whole  of  our  common  soap  is  made,  is  the  most  imp^^'' 
tant.     It  is  a   thick-stemmed  tree,  the  leaves  of  wbi*^. 


begin  a  few  feet  above   the  soil,  and   as  it  grows 
first  set  \^ithers  and  gives  place  to  other  leaves  higl*^ 
up,  which  in  turn  wither  as  the  tree  grows  older.     Wb*^ 
it   attains   an   age   for   bearing   fruit  its   graceful  leaV'^^ 
spread  in  all  directions,  and   at  the   point  where  ^^^ 
branch   off   from   the    stem   a  hujje  bunch  of    red  a^^^ 
yellow  plums  or  exaggerated  grapes  appears,  each  bun^^ 
containing   from   800    to   1000   oil-yielding   plums,  ai^- 
weighing    in    some   cases    half   a    hundredweight     ^  ii 
cultivation  is  needed,  >)ut  if  the  undergrowth  is  clear^^^ 
away  the  oil  is  of  finer  quality.     The  palm  flourishes  fcr  ^ 
a  long  distance  inland  all  round  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  bu  ^ 
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is  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  viUages  that  a  compara- 
ti"ve]y  small  number  uf  the  bunches  are  gathered  and 
boiled  to  extract  the  oil ;  elsewliere  the  ripe  fmit  drops 
H-ikJ  goes  to  waste.  Besides  many  meilicinal  plants,  rice 
*ii<i  maize,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  and  excellent  coffee, 
Etow  freely  ;  while  the  table-lands  of  the  interior  produce 
■*'teat,  barley,  and  oats. 

Of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  elejihant,  hippopotamus, 
leopard,  crocodile,  and  red-deer  are  now  rarely  met ;  but 
the  woods  aboimd  in  ape's,  chameleons,  ants,  and  lizards, 
*OBie  species  of  the  latter  being  useful  in  ridding  the 
houses  from  insects  and  vermin  of  all  sorts. 


4-   Ivory  Coast — French  Stations- — Condition  of  the  Slavtt. 

£a8t  of  the  Grain  Coast,  so  called  from  the  grain  of 
*iie  Weleguetta  pepper  plant  {Amomum  granum  paradittii), 
"^  the  Hat  monotonous  Ivory  Coaat,  producing  nothii^ 
ptit  cocoa  groves,  affording  no  ivory  now,  and  for  nearly 
'*«  whole  length  fringed  by  lagoons,  into  which  flow  the 
'^^'ers  on  the  coast.  Here  the  French  possess  the  forts  of 
■^^sinie,  Dabou,  and  Clrand  Bassani,  one  of  the  most  im- 
I*'^rtant  gold  marts,  but  these  settlements  have  been 
**»*occupied  by  them  since  1871. 

On  this  coast  the  relations  of  the  slaves  present  some 
Very  remarkable  features.  They  are  often  seized  with  a 
^■feariness  of  existence,  on  being  informed  of  which  their 
**'aaler8  present  them  with  a  flask  of  rum.  With  this 
•■•lejr  make  themselves  drunk,  in  which  state  tlie  execu- 
'-^uer  beats  out  their  brains  with  a  club.  Their  bodies 
*•*  then  left  unburied,  as  food  for  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
^•^y.  In  Great  Buba,  however,  the  affair  is  not  transacted 
•*  luite  3o  simple  a  way.  Here  the  master  brings  the 
^pondent  slave  to  the  village  elder,  who  urges  every 
^■^nable  argument  against  liis  suicidal  mania.     Failing 
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these  remonstrances,  a  grand  "  palaver  "  of  all  the  eMeis 
is  held,  but  it  is  rare  that  even  they  succeed  in  talking 
him  over.  He  is  then  bound  fast  to  a  tree,  and  the  whole 
assembly  rush  on  him  like  wild  beasts.  He  is  instantlj 
torn  to  pieces,  but  aU  taking  part  in  the  ceremony  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  master  to  indemnify  him  for  his  loss,  and 
enable  him  to  procure  another  less  melancholy-mad  slave. 
Human  sacrifices  are  regularly  offered  at  the  **  Igna- 
men  "  feasts,  which  occur  generally  in  October,  and  the 
slaves  employed  to  bury  a  chieftain  are  often  immolated 
to  his  manes,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  Gaulish  and  other 
ancient  peoples.  Equality  is  recognised  by  the  savages 
neither  in  life  nor  in  death,  which  is  always  accompanied 
with  superstitious  practices.  In  Grand  Bassam  the  hus- 
band enjoys  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife,  and 
Admiral  Fleuriot  tells  of  a  cliieftain  who  informed  hio 
casually  and  very  coolly  that  he  was  in  mourning  for  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  To  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Frenchman  he  contented  himself  with  answering-^ 
"  After  all,  what  did  it  matter  ?  She  was  grown  old,  a^^ 
past  child-bearing."  His  conscience  had  never  bee^ 
troubled  by  the  deed,  and  yet  we  are  assured  that  thetc  ^^ 
but  one  moral  law  for  aU  mankind. 


5.  The  Gold  Coast — British  Settlements. 

Tlie  Gold  Coast  was  known  as  early  as   1366, 
was  settled  from  time  to  time  by  the  French,  Portuga^^ 
Dutch,  British,  the  Danes,  and  for  a  time  also  by    ^ 
Brandenburgers.      It  consists  of  the  outer  margin  o^ 
plain  of  about  15  miles  in  average  width,  bounded 
ward  by  hills  covered  with  primeval  forest.     Besides 
gold,  which  is  washed  in  the  rudest  way  by  the  nej, 
from  the  alluvial  soil,  its  chief  wealth  is  the  oil- 
the   product   of   which   is  constantly  being  exported 
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-'^•i^ger  and  larger  quantity,  giving  rise  to  an  extraordinarily 

l>"Usj  traflBc.      Up  to  the  moment  of  the   abolition  of 

sl^^v-eiy  the  whole  enormous  quantity  of  the  oil  that  was 

tix>vight  down  to  the  coast  was  carried  thither  in  cala- 

^>«^slie8  on  the   heads  of  the   natives.      Other  valuable 

^^getable  resources  are  the  oil-yielding  ground-nut,  yams, 

^5icl  maize.    All  attempts  to  introduce  cattle  and  horses  have 

*a  yet  failed  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  poisonous  tsetse 

^y   {Ohssina  morsUans),     As  for  the  climate,  the  earlier 

^Mssionaries  who  settled  here  up  to  1841  died  to  a  man. 

Ixitermittent  fevers,  liver  complaint,  and  the  guinea- worm, 

^"^  the  scourges  of  the  coast-land. 

The  Gold  Coast  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 

^-nglish,  to  whom  the  Dutch  sold  their  possessions  here  in 

1872.     These  consisted  of  the  important  settlement  of 

Elmma,  with  the  Government  house  and  a  fort,  and  the 

'^ctories  of  Axim,  Boutry,  Chama,  Appam,  Winnebah,  and 

-A^ccra.      The   value    of   the   imports    during  late  years 

^^^ounted  to  about  £700,000,  and  of  the  exports  to  about 

•^6  50,000  a  year.     But  the  revenue  being  merely  nomi- 

^^,  and  the  expenditure  considerable,  the  Dutch  had  to 

^^^^ke  up  the  difference  when  peirting  with  an  improfitable 

P^^^session,  retained  by  them  only  because  they  were  here 

^^abled   to  raise  black  troops  for  service  in  their  East 

^^^an  colonies. 

But  the  Dutch  factories  were  inconveniently  situated 

*^tween  those  of  the  English,  whose  chief  station  on  the 

^^Id  Coast  is  Cape  Coast  Castle.     Hence  it  was  only  for 

^he  sake  of  rendering  her  possessions  more  compact  that 

*^^land  was  induced  to  purchase  the  Dutch  factories,  just 

^   she  had  already  purchased  those  of  the  Danes  on  the 

^^e  seaboard  in  1850.     She  thereby  gained  no  material 

advantage,  but  on  the  contrary  became  again  involved  in 

^  conflict  with  her  old  hereditary  enemies  the  Ashantees. 
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6.    TJu  AsJiaiUee  Kingdom. 

Tlie  Negro  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  Ipng  inland  frooJ- 
the  English  settlements  between  the  rivers  Assinie  anc^ 
Volta,  is  now  practically  cut  off  altogether  from  the  Coast:^^ 

Hei-e  its  trade  has  no  longer  an  outlet  except  by  the  round. 

a]x)ut  and  unsafe  route  leading  to  the  French  statioi 
of  Assinie  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  nam< 
It  is  also  constantly  threatened  by  the  Fantees,  the 
tribe,  wlio  have  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Britisl 
and  live  at  perpetual  feud  with  the  Ashantees. 
sanguinary  war  of  1873-74,  following  on  the  transfer 
the  Dutch  settlements,  resulted  in  the  famous  march 
the  English  on  Coomassie,  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
burning  of  that  town,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  t" 
Ashantee  power.  This  Ashantee  war  has  been  so  far 
advantage  to  tlie  Gold  Coast  that  it  obliged  the  EnglS. 
Government  to  change  the  former  protectorate  into 
absolute  dominion  and  to  construct  strategical  roads 
the  coimtry.  Lastly,  in  July  1874,  the  country 
constituted  into  the  "  Colony  of  the  Gold  Coast," 
annexed  to  the  establishment  at  Lagos ;  and  in  DecemT:^*^^ 
of  the  same  year  slavery  was  al)olished,  whereby  the  ^^^-y 
was  prepared  for  a  complete  revolution  of  the  soc^^^ 
relations. 

7.  Natives  of  the  Gold  Coast — Religion  of  the  Fantee^^ 

There  are  several  distinct  tril>es  of  natives  on    ^^^® 
Gold  Coast,  no  less  than  four  different  languages  b^i^^S 
spoken  within   a   tract  of   five  days'  journey   in  ext^^^ 
The    missionaries   were   obliged,  with    the   assistance 
Professor  Lcpsius  of  Berlin,  to  prepare  an  alphabet    f^^^^ 
these    various    idioms,   which    now    boast   of    a    copio*-^^ 
educational  literature.     There  are  altogether  twenty-sev^-^ 


jress,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  natives  are  still 
iet«d  to  their  old  heathenish  practices.  The  African 
J  ill  constant  commune  with  the  beings  of  another 
Id.  The  Fantee,  when  about  to  take  a  draught  from  his 
Q-wine  gourd,  never  forgeta  first  to  pour  a  little  on  the 
md  and  invite  his  protecting  deity  to  drink  with  him. 
Vnbehef  ia  njiknown  to  the  sav^e.  He  may  neglect 
gods,  refuse  them  homage,  even  defy  their  power,  but 
cevor  doubts  their  existence,  as  a  matter  of  course 
ibutes  sickness  and  all  other  misfortunes  to  their 
nded  majesty,  makes  them  presents,  and  asks  their 
iveness.  He  endows  them  with  human  tempera- 
ita,  aud  holds  them  in  the  light  of  tyrannical 
■ftains  or  kings.  He  tells  you  that  some  of  them  are 
i,  but  not  all  goodness,  for  they  are  liable  to  take  offence ; 
:  others  are  evil,  but  not  altogether  evil,  for  they  may 
appeased.  Tlie  African  does  not  exactly  worship  the 
iciple  of  e^il  in  the  same  way  that  did  of  old  the 
iUers  in  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  but  only  to  the 
-nt  of  addressing  more  prayers  and  offering  more 
"ifices  to  the  evil  than  to  the  good  divinities,  pi-eciaely  as 
Y  pay  heavier  tribute  to  oppressive  than  to  more 
^cent  kings.     At  the  same  time  he  knows  nothing 

nio  Uvolt.v        TTo  ™vB  hia  tjivBO    Qi"inr.lv    thTviinr).    foni- 
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one  to  the  other.  Towards  others  they  may  show  theicft.- 
selves  treacherous,  dishonest,  and  ruthless ;  amongiat 
themselves  they  are  ever  kind,  loving,  and  trua  The 
dead  are  often  buried  in  the  house  occupied  by  thexn 
when  alive.  Their  kinsmen  do  not  look  on  them  as 
bodies  devoured  by  worms,  but  as  an  ethereal  spixit 
hovering  around  their  hearths,  and  still  living  in  associa- 
tion with  them.  Hence  the  frequent  custom  of  settixig 
some  food  or  a  bowl  of  palm  wine  apart  for  their 
deceased  relatives ;  for  the  African  believes  that  in  iJoB 
food  also  dwells  a  soul  that  the  spirit  of  the  departed  can 
partake  of,  while  the  matter  itself  of  their  nourishmeBt^ 
like  the  bodies  of  men,  falls  a  prey  to  corruption.  Tell 
him  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  dwell  in  spaces  far 
removed  from  earth,  and  he  laughs  at  you  with  a  conscious 
feeling  of  superior  wisdom,  and  relates  of  ghosts  seen  by 
him  at  night,  and  of  mysterious  sounds  which  have 
reached  his  ears.  Knows  he  not,  moreover,  that  the  dear 
ones  are  in  liis  midst  ?  Is  he  not  persuaded  that  he  lives 
in  their  very  presence  ?  Hence  he  feels  no  sense  ^* 
loneliness ;  when  he  has  no  human  fellowship  the  gho»ti« 
of  the  dead  are  at  his  side,  and  he  sings  to  them  of  h-^^ 
joys  and  his  sorrows. 

8.  Strange  Custoins  of  the  FarUees. 

The    following    usages    and    practices    of    the   yfei^^ 
African  tribes,  and  especially  of  the  Fantees,  are  perhap^^ 
not  so  generally  known.     For  the  whole  people,  male  ane 
female,  there  are  no  names  except  the  seven  male  anc 
female    days    of    the    week.       The    choice    being 
naturally  rather  limited,  recourse  is  had   to  nicknames.^ 
Another  original  habit  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  the  practice 
of    pledging   each   other.       Fathers   and   mothers  pledge 
their  sons  and  daughters,  husbands  their  wives  and  wives 
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eir  husbands,  with  the  same  indifference  with  which  our 
iidents  are  wont  to  pawn  their  watches.  The  worst 
iiture  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  female  so  pledged 
tnains  entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the  receiver.  If  a 
ade  pledge  dies,  the  body  is  made  fast  to  the  branch  of 
tree  high  up  in  the  air  out  of  reach  of  prowling  beasts. 
i  the  native  tribes  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
111,  as  above  stated,  and  are  further  persuaded  that  the 
ceased  cannot  imdertake  his  journey  to  the  eternal 
gions  until  his  remains  are  buried,  his  relations  make 
e  most  vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
dy. 

The  Fantee  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  two  devils — 
bonsam  and  Sasabonsam.  The  former  rules  over  the 
Lcked  in  heaven ;  the  latter,  a  huge  monster  of  human 
ape  and  red  colour,  with  long  hair  and  in  league  with 
rcerers  and  witches,  holds  sway  on  earth.  Sir  Sasa- 
msam  dwells  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  gloomy 
t^est,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  some  gigantic  bombax 

The  custom  of  celebrating  the  death  of  their  friends 
exceedingly  riotous  orgies  here  also  prevails,  and  is 

-"Gilded  with  the  usual  often  lamentable  consequences. 

^€  mortality  amongst  children  is  comparatively  high  on 

e  Gold  Coast 

9.   Chief  Toions  of  the  Gold  Coast 

Ehnina,  situated  about  midway  in  the  length  of  the 
^M  Coast,  was  the  earliest  European  settlement  in  this 
"^on,  having  been  formed  by  the  Portuguese  before  the 
^very  of  America,  in  1481  ;  the  Dutch  admiral  I)e 
^^yter  took  it  by  stratagem  in  1637,  and  it  remained  the 
^pital  of  the  possessions  of  Holland  on  this  coast  till  its 
^fer  to  Britain  in  1873.     The  Bay  a,  an  arm  of  the 
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sea,  enters  at  the  landing-place  of  Elmina,  and«  nmniii 
parallel  with  the  shore  for  some  distance,  is  separate 
from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  soil  teimina; 
ing  in  a  rocky  promontory  on  which  stands  the  castle  4 
St.  George.  The  lower  part  of  the  spit  is  occupied  I: 
Elmina  town;  the  Baya  is  spanned  by  a  stone 
and  on  the  other  side  is  the  Oarden  town,  a  long 
shaded  by  umbrella  trees  and  containing  the  houses 
the  merchants,  and  overlooked  by  three  little  hi! 
surmoimted  by  forts.  The  population  of  Elmina 
estimated  at  about  18,000  to  20,000. 

Cape  Coast  Castle  lies  in  a  gorge  or  chasm  of  a  Iu£ 
bank  of  red  clay  covered  above  with  jungle  and  frontc 
by  a  strip  of  white  beach  on  which  a  roaring  surf  ooi 
tinually  breaks.  Three  hills  behind  it  have  three  smB 
forts  perched  on  them,  one  of  which  serves  as  lighthou^ 
and  signal  station.  The  great  castle,  like  an  old  chore 
in  a  rural  village,  stands  on  a  slope  close  to  the  watei 
edge.  In  the  native  part  of  the  town,  which  is  believe 
to  have  about  10,000  inhabitants,  filth  and  unwholesoU^ 
ness  are  the  rule,  naked  cliildren  and  lean  pigs  emeigi] 
from  the  same  mud  huts ;  but  the  houses  of  European 
and  wealthier  natives  peep  out  pleasantly  from  the  woo< 
of  the  surrounding  heights. 

Accra,  the  chief  port  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Go 
Coast,  is  approached  in  surf  boats  similar  to  those  in  ^ 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Ships  anchor  abreast  of  ti 
English  Fort  James  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  reefr 
rock  jutting  out  from  in  front  of  the  fort  Two  mil' 
eastwaKi  is  seen  the  large  building  of  Christiansborg  Fo> 
built  by  the  Danes.  Landing  at  the  foot  of  James  Fo^ 
a  steep  incline  leads  up  to  the  town,  which  has  a  fe^ 
good  houses  inhabited  by  merchants ;  but  the  nativ 
houses  are  surrounded  by  garbage,  which  long-legged  leai 
pigs  and  turkey  buzzards  eagerly  devour,  thereby  acting  a 
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the  scavengers  of  the  place.  Hilla  riae  inland  at  a  diatance 
of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the  country  between  is  suitable 
fw  farms  and  plantations.  Accra  women  when  young 
Ml)  noted  for  their  beauty,  and  many  of  them  migrate 
to  ports  east  and  west;  and  Accra  supplies  excellent 
coopers  to  the  whole  coast. 


10.   Origin  and  Rise  of  the  Askantces. 

The  last  Ashantee  war  has  thrown  more  light  on  the 
reJations  of  this  negro  state.  Winwood  Reade  tells  us 
"lat  the  Ashautees  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the 
''aniees,  their  respective  dialects  differing  but  little  from 
s**:!!  other.  According  to  the  tradition,  on  one  occasion 
*hen  on  a  warlike  expedition  they  were  compelled  by 
bottgef  to  separate ;  one  of  the  tribes  was  supported  by 
*liiiig  the  plant  /an,  and  were  hence  called  Fantees,  or 
*■■**  <iiiters ; "  the  other  by  the  plant  shan,  hence  called 
■™*W«i,  or  '■  Shan-eaters,"  The  initial  letter  a  is  seldom 
"*'*<1  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ashanteea  themselves.  They 
**^  raised  to  the  position  of  a  powerful  nation  by  the 
e^'^Us  of  two  or  three  nobles,  who  founded  the  capital. 


^taae&ie,  developed  the  local  gold  mines,  and  extended 
^*  limits  of  their  state  to  the  sea-coast  in  the  west,  and 
™*t^apd3  to  Buntuku,  a  half  Mohammedan  town  never 
'"  visited  by  a  European. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Ashantee  country,  as  well 

tluij  q{  the  Fantees,  may  be  deacribeil  as  one  continuous 

**'»t.     "  The  primeval  forest,"  saya  Winwood  Reade,'  "  is 

I    ***poeod  of  tall  and  massive  trees,  with  creepers  extending 

r**    cordage   from  one   to  another,  and  so    matting  the 

I  "^fJI*  together  overhead    that    a  green  roof    is   formed 

^*^*.>et  impenetrable  to  the  sun.       Here  and  there    are 

^**xkB  and  skylights,  through  which  the  sun  shoots  in  and 

'  3^  Slurg  v/  the  Atlutnitt  Campaign,  1874. 
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falls  upon  the  tree  trunks  and   ground   in  gleams  and 
splashes  of  crystal  light.     There  is  not  much  undergrowth, 
for  that  kind  of  vegetation  cannot  exist  without  sunshiny 
and  in  the  virgin  forest  is  always  a  kind  of  twilight  or  dim. 
There  is  no  danger  of  sunstroke  in  the  forest,  but  the  heat 
is  often  suffocating — a  moist,  dank,  sunless  heat     Tien 
are  many  hills  and  dales  ;  the  hills  are  composed  of  primaiy 
rock  which  sometimes  lines  the  hollows  at  their  feet^  and 
then  l»right  streams  sparkle  along  over  quartz  beds  glitte^ 
iiig  with  mica  like  rivers  of  gold.     But  more  often  the 
valleys  are  marshes  and  beds  of  black  mud,  where  grows 
tlie  bamboo  with  its  drooping  branches  and  pale  greea 
leaves.     Through  the  forest  runs  a  red  or  yellow  path* 
winding  as  a  river,  and  joining  village  to  village.     These 
are  usually  perched  on  hills,  are  always  near  water,  and 
are  emlx)somed  in  broad-leaved  plantain  groves.     But  th© 
plantations  of  the  villages  are    at  some  little   distance^ 
and  are  frequently  changed.     The  natives  make  a  planta- 
tion by  cutting   down  trees    and    letting  them   lie,  bix* 
burning  the  branches.     They  sow  their  crops  in  the  asheSsp 
and  in  three  years'  time  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  they 
have  to  cut  a  clearing  again.     Now,  on  the  site  of  tb© 
abandoned  plantation,  which  is  freely  exposed  to  sun  aa^i 
rain,  springs  up  a  thick  scrubby  vegetation,  which  I  shall 
tenn  jungle :  it  is  a  thick  undergrowth  almost  impene- 
trable, except  to  the  axe  and  the  knife,  but  rises  to    * 
considerable  height." 

The  King  of  Ashantee  should  perhaps  be  called  * 
constitutional  monarcli,  but  he  has  many  absolute  powexr* 
On  ascending  the  throne  he  is  warned  by  his  chi^^ 
that  if  he  does  not  clioose  to  follow  certain  fundament 
laws  he  will  be  at  once  dethroned  ;  but  in  details 
tjTannical  power  is  unlimited.  He  gives  judgment  ^ 
person,  and  is  aided  in  this  by  a  body  of  examii*-^^^ 
who  investigate  circumstances  and  hear  witnesses,  brL  ^3g- 
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5  the  case  to  the  king  for  final  decision.  Although 
eie  is  a  Muslem  quarter  in  the  capital,  the  king 
id  his  people  are  pagans.  The  Mohammedans  are 
ly  the  traders  in  the  lands  watered  by  the  tributaries  of 
le  Niger.  The  queen-mother  in  Ashantee  holds  a  higher 
lace  than  the  other  wives  of  the  monarch  ;  she  is  the  only 
'Oman  in  the  country  who  may  interefere  in  political 
latters  or  go  about  at  will  and  unveiled.  The  king  may 
lOfisess  3333  wives,  but  not  more,  though  according  to 
ome  reports  the  number  is  unlimited.  Some  of  these 
adies  are  only  slaves  who  work  in  the  royal  plantations 
ind  provide  the  court  with  cassava  and  figs ;  others  live 
a  well-fumished  apartments,  and  are  guarded  with  the 
?eatest  jealousy  by  150  eimuchs,  devoting  themselves 
A  true  oriental  fashion  to  the  enjoyment  of  tobacco  and 
^•Ini  wine.  Any  intrigue  with  the  royal  ladies  is  punish- 
able with  death ;  and  the  executioners  of  the  country  are 
'Q8ily  employed  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  collecting  their 
ictiins,  leading  them  for  exhibition  through  the  capital, 
^  ultimately  hewing  them  in  pieces  in  presence  of  the 
'ng.  It  is  a  remarkable  usage  in  Asliantee  that  the 
'Odemiied  prisoner,  by  calling  out  certain  words,  may 
cure  immunity  from  the  punislmient  of  death  and  tlie 
?ht  of  protection ;  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  tliis, 
^^ever,  the  executioners  attack  their  victim  by  stealth 
^m  behind,  l)eginning  their  work  by  driving  a  dagger 
^ugh  both  cheeks,  by  which  the  delinquent's  mouth  is 
Sfectually  gagged. 

When  the  king  dies  a  number  of  his  personal  attend- 
^ts  put  an  end  to  themselves,  so  as  to  accompany  tlie 
deceased  on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  sliadows.  These 
People  are  called  "  okras,"  or  "  souls,"  and  wear  a  special 
old  badge  or  order  which  marks  their  office.  At  such  a 
me,  also,  the  most  sanguinary  saturnalia  are  celebrated, 
iindreds  of  people  are  sacrificed ;  and  the  yoimg  men  of 
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the  royal  house  run  through  the  capital  shooting  whom 
they  will,  even  those  of  highest  rank  in  the  countiy.  TbB 
Ashantees  believe  in  a  life  after  death.     Their  Hades,  or 
"  Sheol,"  is  subterranean ;  there  the  subsolar  life  is  con- 
tinued for  ever ;  the  king  resumes  his  royalty,  but  the 
slave  remains  a  slave,  so  that  for  them  death  is  only  > 
change   of  place,  and   they  die  with  equanimity.    The 
proverb  that "  the  Ashantee  soup  has  too  much  salt  in  it," 
which  is  in  use  among  the  coast  tribes,  refers  to  their 
barbarous  customs.     Once  a  year  in  Ashantee  the  king 
goes  out  hunting  in  state ;  but  this  is  more  a  matter  of 
form  than  otherrsv^ise,  as  the  expedition  is  generally  fruit^ 
less.     The  king  never  goes  barefoot,  but  always  wetfs 
sandals  richly  studded  with  jewels,  and  in  his  joumeyB 
he  is  carried  in  a  hammock,  and  is  remarkable  among  hiB 
people  for  the  splendour  of  his  apparel.     In  time  of  w»r, 
however,  he  and  his  chiefs  wear  wide  Turkish  trousen  ot 
many-coloured  cloth ;  the  common  people,  however,  wes^ 
only  the  tunic.     On  gala  days  the  chiefs  appear  in  tl^^ 
market-place  of   Coomassie  with  their  arms   so  heavil^ 
laden  with  gold  ornaments  as  to  be  obliged  to  suppo^^ 
them  round  the  necks  of  slaves.     The  Ashantee  aimy 
the  whole  nation.     Wlien  the  order  to  march  is  given, 
the  capable  men  join  their  companies  and  leave  the 
taking  provisions  with  them.     The  women  then  collect  i 
the  streets,  and  if  they  find  any  shirker,  they  beat  hin^ 
unmercifully.     In  battle  their  generals  remain  in  the  reaT^ 
and  hew  down  any  who  try  to  retreat  or  escape. 

Coomassie,  though  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  is  not,^ 
perhaps,  its  most  populous  centre.  Before  its  being  burned 
down  in  the  late  war,  it  was  well  and  regularly  built,  with 
wide  streets,  and  had  from  70,000  to  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  royal  palace  was  a  huge  building  of  hewn  stone.  A 
great  deal  of  cloth  was  manufactured  in  Coomassie,  and 
was  excellent  in  its  fine  texture  and  durable  qualities. 
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11.   The  River  Volta. 


The  Volta  river  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Ashantee  country,  but  both  of  its  banks,  for  a  distance 
of  about  75  miles  up  from  the  lagoon  at  its  mouth,  are 
embraced  within  the  colony  of  the  Gold  CJoast.  This 
laige  and  important  river  is  probably  destined  to  be  a 
fatuie  highway  of  trade  to  the  interior.  It  was  first 
Mcended  for  60  miles  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
by  Colonel  Starreburg  of  Ehnina ;  Lieutenant  Dolben,  of 
H.M.S.  "Bloodhound,"  explored  80  miles  of  it  in  1861 ; 
wid  Captain  Croft  surveyed  its  lower  course  in  1872. 
M.  Bonnat,  a  French  merchant  and  explorer,  led  an  ex- 
pedition in  1875  up  the  Volta  for  200  miles.  The  rapid 
of  Labell^,  in  about  7**  30'  K,  is  the  most  formidable 
ol«tmction  to  the  passage  of  the  river  in  this  long  dis- 
^ce,  the  diflTerence  of  level  above  and  below  the  cataract 

• 

^  the  dry  season  being  about  25  feet  in  a  distance  of 

^^ber,  the  river  rises  50  feet,  and  the  rapids  could  then 
^  easily  passed  by  a  steamer. 

Kpando  (6**  50'  K),  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of 

^be  river,  is  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  the 

^"^rest  region  through  which  the  lower  Volta  passes.     It 

^^  destroyed  by  the  Ashantees  in   1869,  and  its  in- 

l^titants  were  dispersed  or  carried  off  into  slavery,  but 

^  1875  it  had  recovered  a  population  of  2500,  and  had 

^  ^ell-stocked  market.       Shea  butter,   palm    oil,  skins, 

^tton,  rice,  and  native  aprons,  constitute  the  principal 

^cles  of  trade.     North  of  the  seventh  parallel  on  the 

^^Ita  the  river    flows  through   a  prairie  country,   with 

clumps  of    gum    and    butter    trees,    and    abounding   in 

antelopes,  wild  hogs,  leopards,  and  monkeys.     In  about 

8"*  10'  N.,  at  a  distance  of  22  miles  eastward  from  Yegiy, 

the  highest  point   yet   attained  on    the  Volta,  lies   the 

L 


V 


Before  the  Aahantee  war  it  had  upwards  of  40,000  inhabil 
anta,  but  many  of  its  houses  are  now  unoccupied.  Sj 
Bonnat  purchftsed  ivory  here  at  6d.  a  pound,  and  fort 
pounds  of  wax  for  3d.  Several  important  routes  divei^ 
from  Salaga ;  one  leading  west  to  Buntuku,  the  capital  < 
Diaman,  a  country  aboujiding  in  gold  and  ivory  ;  anotbt 
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^OTth-east  to  Dienne,  the  capital  of  Dagomba,  said  to  be 
^  large  a  town  as  Salaga  itself;  and  still  a  third  to 
^^1)oya  and  Kong,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

12.  The  Slave  Coast — JStve  Tribe. 

East  of  Ashantee  lies  the  Slave  Coast,  the  country  of 
the  Eioe  or  Krepe  tribes,  stretching  from  the  coast  north- 
wards to  the  domain  of  the  Wirma-Donto,  and  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  river  Volta.  Along  the  coast  are 
seTeral  lagoons,  and  for  a  day's  journey  inland  there 
extends  a  flat  grass  plain,  or  steppe,  varied  by  pleasant 
litfle  cocoa  groves,  with  towns  and  villages.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  gradually  increases  with  the  number  of  rivu- 
lets and  streams  flowing  through  the  plain,  which  in  the 
lOBy  season  become  greatly  swollen.  Seen  from  the 
OQMt  in  the  hazy  distance,  some  eighty  miles  inland,  the 
gmt  Atatda  raises  its  coffin-shaped  back  sheer  out  of  the 
pUn,  with  its  face  turned  towards  the  rising  sim,  and 
Wling  very  abruptly  from  an  elevation  of  1600  feet. 
%ond  it  the  land  rises  in  gentle  undulations  to  the 
Mly  country  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  1700  feet, 
^he  negroes  of  this  district  caU  themselves  Eweawo,  that 
^,  the  Ewe  people. 

^3.  Dahomey,  its  Capital  Ahoiney — Sanguinary  Rites — 

Amazons. 

Their  domain  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  king- 
dom of  Dahomey,  which  bears  a  bad  name  for  its  whole- 
sale sanguinary  rites  and  practices.     The  extent  of  this 
west  African  state  was  long  over-estimated,  and  it  is  now 
known   to   constitute    but  a  small  portion  of  the  great 
Faruba,  or    Yariba,  country,  and  appears   to   be   every- 
where encircled  by  hostile  tribes.     On  the  east  of  the 
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coast-line,  Fort-William,  Porto  Novo,  and  Badagiy,  i 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans.  The  most  i 
portant  coast  town,  however,  of  Dahomey,  is  Whyd 
two  miles  from  its  open  roadstead.  like  all  n^ro  tow 
it  covers  a  great  extent  of  land,  the  huts  being  8. 
rounded  by  gardens,  nor  is  there  any  lack  of  other  o] 
spaces. 

The  capital  of  the  interior,  70  miles  noiUi  of  Whyd 
is  Abomey,  first  reached  by  the  British  traveller  Dune 
in  1845,  a  town  with  a  population  of  probably  not  m( 
than  30,000,  but  with  a  circuit  of  from  12  to  15  mil( 
It  is  enclosed  by  an  earthen  wall  some  20  feet  high,  ^l 
a  very  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The  streets  aie  broad  an 
tolerably  clean,  the  houses  are  all  sunounded  by  laq 
courts,  and  the  public  places  adorned  with  magnificei 
trees.  Here  live  the  Amazons  and  slaves  of  the  Idxi^ 
and  here  also  he  keeps  his  treasures.  He  has  no  sped) 
apartments,  but  resides  now  in  one,  now  in  another  b 
with  one  or  another  of  his  wives.  All  buildings  bdoo] 
ing  to  the  royal  group  of  huts  are  enclosed  by  an  eail 
wall  15  or  20  feet  high,  and  mounted  by  several  iic 
spikes  or  prongs,  on  which  are  stuck  the  heads  of  victun 
some  already  blanched,  some  with  the  putrid  flesh  sti 
adhering  to  the  bones,  and  others  still  fresh  and  drippii 
with  gore. 

Yet  these  constantly-recurring  sanguinary  rites  a 
less  the  result  of  cold-blooded  cruelty  than  of  supeist 
tious  fear  and  pious  tradition.  Hence  European  infl 
ence  is  already  beginning  to  diminish  the  honors 
religious  ceremonies  hitherto  looked  on  as  essential  to  t 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  king  and  his  subjec 
The  Dahomey  negroes  are  all  fetish-worshippers,  a 
this,  like  other  forms  of  religion,  has  its  priesthood,  whi 
is  in  Africa  no  less  powerfid  and  influential  than  d 
where.     Every  conceivable  object  may  be  converted  i 


fetish  by  a 
iest. 
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few  magic  words  muttered  over  it  by  the 


On   the   coast    this    feticism    assumes    the   form    of 
5>liiolatry,  or  aerpent-worship ;  and  in  WLydah  there  is  a 
■wcial  snake  temple,  where    more    than    a   hundred  of 
peee  consecrated  reptiles  are  preserved. 
fi    The  Ffons,   or  Uahomey   negroes,  are   generally    of 
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small  size,  but  very  robust     They  climb  the  lofty  palm- 
trees  like  monkeys,  drink  palm-wine  in  moderation,  bat 
are  all  the  more  devoted  to  the  rom-flask.     They  aie 
of  a  pleasant,  cheerful  disposition,  very  sociable,  but  irre- 
sistibly addicted  to  stealing.      Everything  in  the  state, 
including  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects,  belongs, 
strictly   speaking,    to    the    king,    who    inherits   as  the 
eldest  bom.     Besides  a  number  of  ordinary  troops  he  has 
a  female  bodyguard  of  real  Amazons,  renowned  for  their 
bravery.     All  the  women  of  this  corps  pass  for  wives  of 
the  king,  but  they  really  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  These 
Amazons  wear  a  blue  and  white  striped  cotton  surtout  of 
native  cloth,  without  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  short  trousers, 
and  carry  a  gun  and  heavy  cartridge-casa      They  are 
trained  to  be  capable  of  enduring  the  greatest  hardships  and 
ftttigues.    Duncan  describes  one  of  the  exercises  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.     **  I  was  conducted,"  he  says,  "to  a 
space  of  broken  ground,  where  fourteen  days  had  been 
occupied  in  erecting  three  immense  prickly  piles  of  green 
bush.     These  three  clumps  or  piles,  of  a  sort  of  strong 
brier  or  thorn,  aimed  with  the  most  demgerous  prickle& 
were  placed  in  line,  occupying  about  four  hundred  yaris 
and  were  about  seventy  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  higl*- 
Upou  examining  them,  I  could  not  persuade  myself 
any  human  beuig  without  boots  or  shoes  would  under 
circumstances  attempt  to  pass  over  so  dangerous  a 
lection  of  the  most  efficiently  armed  plants  I  had  ev< 
seen.  .  .  .  The  affair  was  got  up  to  illustrate  the  capi 
of  a  to\^^.  .  .  .  After  waiting  a  short  time  the  Amaze: 
made  their  appearance  at  about  two  hxmdred  yards  bo^ 
the  first  pile,  where  they  halted  with  shouldered 
In  a  few  seconds  the  word  for  attack  was  given,  and 
rush  was  made  towards  the  pile  with  a  speed  beyo 
conception ;  in  less  than  a  minute  the  whole  body 
passed  over  this  inmiense  pile,  and  had  taken  the  su: 
posed  town,** 


-i^  1 


U:«l 
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14.  Lougo^ — Tht  Toruha  Country — AbbeoktUa. 

The  English  have  taken  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
Sl&ve  Cosat,  and  here  is  situated  Lagos,  the  most  populous 
to^rn  on  the  west  coast,  connected  by  a  regular  line  of 
Bteamers  with   Liverpool,  and  otherwise  of  great  com- 
mercial importance.     It  lies  on  an  island,  separated  by  a 
lagoon  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  mainland,  here  over- 
grown down  to  the  water's  edge  by  an  impenetrable  virgin 
forest     The  lagoon  formation  renders  the  climate  very 
Wealthy,  producing  great  mortality  amongst  the  natives 
themselves  no  less  than  the  Europeans. 

The  soil  of  the  lagoon  island  of  Lagos  is  sandy, 
covering  clay ;  the  land  is  but  little  elevated  above  the 
ocean,  and  abounds  in  swamps.  Before  1861,  when 
I-agos  was  formed  into  a  British  colony,  it  was  a  filthy 
uid  savage  place;  but  the  wretched  native  huts  were 
quickly  cleared  away,  and  wide  streets  letting  in  the  sea- 
l^^ze,  with  brick  stores  and  comfortable  dwellings  above 
^em,  are  now  seen,  with  wharves  running  out  into  the 
^oon.  Markets  have  now  been  regulated,  Houssa  Zouave- 
^ressed  soldiers  and  a  police  force  organised,  a  racecourse 
^tablished,  churches,  schools,  courthouses,  custom-house, 
^vernment  house,  and  barracks  built.  Where  houses  are 
^ot  built,  however,  rank  vegetation  flourislies.  The  wily 
crocodile  and  voracious  shark  exist  in  the  lagoon,  and 
"Oth  seem  to  thrive. 

"  The  population  of  the  town,"  Mr.  Wliitford  tells  us, 
^  estimated  at  about  50,000,  and  it  is  very  much  mixed. 
^^  addition  to  the  original  natives,  many  people  from  coun- 
^es  bordering  on  the  river  Niger,  eager  to  trade,  have 
8«ttled  here.  Traders  from  Sierra  Leone,  old  liberated 
slaves,  or  their  descendants,  have  also  come  to  ameliorate 
their  position  in  life,  and  they  conduct  themselves  better 
tian  at  Sierra  Leone,  for  if  they  exhibit  insolence  here 
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they  are  liable  to  be  properly  punished.  Yarious  de- 
nominations of  Cliristian  missions  have  planted  their 
Ebenezer  in  Lagos,  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet  have 
also  established  their  right  to  benefit  by  the  religious  in- 
clination of  the  different  races.  Christian  and  Mahometan 
schools  al)ound.  .  .  .  There  are  several  followers  of  Maho- 
met wearing  green  tnrlmns,  to  which  they  are  entitled 
from  ha\ing  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca>  crossing 
and  rucrossing  the  continent  of  Africa  from  Lagos  to 
Egypt,  over  the  Nile  and  across  the  Bed  Sea  to  Jiddah. 
the  port  of  Mecca,  and  then  inland  in  Arabia  the  Blest 
to  the  birthplace  of  the  Prophet." 

Tlie  trading  stores,  or  factories  as  they  are  called  in 
I^os,  ])elong  to  English,  French,  or  German  firms,  and  iu 
these,  guns,  cloth,  or  "  anything  from  a  fish-hook  to  a  cask 
of  rum,"  are  exchanged  for  palm-oil  and  cotton,  which 
furnish  a  continual  supply  of  cargo  for  homeward-bound 
steamers. 

The  Guinea  Coast,  from  Cape  Palmas  eastward  to  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  is  subject  to  fierce  short-lived  hurricanes 
or  cyclonic  stonns  called  here  "  tornadoes."  Tliey  occur 
most  fre(iuently  in  the  dry  season.  Mr.  Whitford  has 
given  a  picturesque  description  of  one  of  these  which 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lagos.  "  The  forenoon," 
he  says,  "  had  been  very  bright  and  very  hot  "We  we: 
seated  in  the  verandah  after  mid-day  breakfast  enjoyiii 
the  sea-breeze,  when  suddenly  the  rumble  of  distan 
thunder  was  heard.  On  looking  inland  towards  Abbeo- 
kuta  we  observed  inky  clouds  streaked  with  vivid  lightnin; 
coming  up  rapidly  against  the  sea-breeze.  The  sea- 
ceases  suddenly,  and  calm  ensues — ^a  calm  that  you  ca. 
feel  by  the  sinking  of  your  own  spirits.  Presently 
animals  get  under  cover.  English  rabbits,  in  their  p: 
tected  enclosure,  scurry  into  their  holes  ;  lizards  catchiL 
butterflies  flee  out  of  sight ;  land-crabs  stop  excavatiBi 
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^^d.    go  home.      The   fox-bats,   asleep   during   the  day, 
^^^^inging  by  their  claws  to  the  branches  of  trees  of  dense 
toli^  in  the  courtyard,  with  their  bodies  suspended,  as 
^  their  nature,  may  be  observed  clawing  a  tighter  hold. 
All  labour  is  stopped,  and  everybody  takes  shelter.     Sud- 
denly the  sun  disappears,  and  the  ensuing  darkness  is 
appalling.     The  theatre  of  heaven  bursts  into  tempest. 
Hiss,  hiss,  comes  the  lightning,  flash  after  flash  dancing 
^ver  ironwork  like  momentary  blue  flames  of  sulphur, 
totally  blinding  you  while  it  lasts,  while  the  thunder  so 
crashes  that  you  cannot  hear  anything  else. 

'  The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last, 
And  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast.' 

Trees  are  broken,  and  branches  fly  through  the  air,  and 

the  roofs  of  many  houses  disappear.     The  weather  doors 

^^d  windows  rattle  almost  to  bursting.    The  rain  is  driven 

n^early  horizontally,  and  a  deluge  covers  the  country.     In 

^*^Jf  an  hour  the  sim  returns  with  his  silent  beams,  and 

^U  nature  is  once  more  calm  and  bright." 

The  country  inland  from  Lagos  is  Yoruba,  already  men- 

^^cmed,  in  which  is  situated  the  tolerably  well-known  town 

^^   Abbeokuta,  with  a  population  of  some  80,000,  belong- 

^-^^g  to  the  Egba  tribe.     This  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 

-^^rica  where  the  zeal  of  Christian  missionaries  has  not 

^^xnained  unrewarded.     The  Yoruba  country,  bounded  on 

^^e  north  and  east  by  the  Lower  Niger,  has  been  to  some 

^^tent  made  known  by  the  explorations  of  Mr.  Daniel 

^%in  1858,  and  by  the  memorable  travels  and  labours 

of  Gerhard  Eohlfs  in  1867. 

Towards   the  end  of  his  great  march  across  North 

Africa,  Gerhard  Eohlfs  crossed  the  Niger  at  Rabba,  and 

jwssed  straight  through  the  Yoruba  country  to  the  coast 

at  Lagos.     He  describes  the  gradual  transition  from  open 

and  cultivated  country,  resembling  a  great  garden  with  its 
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beautiful  flowers  and  gay  butterflies,  to  undulating  heiglEj; 
in  which  cultivation  interchanges  with  woods  of  the  cz>i2 
pabn.      Thence,  as  the  ocean  is  gradually  approach^ 
vegetation  becomes  more  and  more  luxuriant,  till  at  lengti 
a  broad  belt  of  the  same  dense  primeval  forest  as  we 
]iave  described  on  the  Gold  Coast  intervenes  to  separate 
the  cultivated  interior  lands  from  the  sea.    Saraki,  a  hfxp 
town  with  square  barrack-like  buildings  of  day  and  straWi 
each  inhabited  by  a  number  of  families,  about  twenty  mfles 
south  of  the  Niger  at  Sabba,  was  the  first  Yoruba  dty 
which  he  visited.     Illori,  a  city  of  about  60,000  inhafait- 
ants,  and  famed  as  a  great  market  throughout  all  West 
Africa,  lies  about  thirty  miles  south-west  of  this.     It  is 
surrounded  by  high  but  ruinous  walls  and  deep  trencheSy 
and  the  circuit  of  these  is  not  less  than  twelve  miles. 
Tlie  dwellings  in  Illori  are  all  rectangularly  built^  with 
colossal  roofs  of  palm  rafters  and  straw  thatch ;  the  streets 
are  wide  and  interrupted  frequently  by  little  open  market — 
squares  filled  ^vith  little  booths.     Mosques  are  numerous  ^ 
and  king  and  court  profess  Mohammedanism.    The  Yomb^ 
inhabitants  are  of  light  brown  colour,  and  have  pleasaiL^ 
features ;  all  are  clothed  well  and  cleanly,  some  of  th.  -^ 
women  even  with  elegance.     Tins  is  remarkable  as  bein^ 
the  last  point  towards   the  Guinea  Coast  at  which 
goods  coming  over  Africa  from  Tripoli,  Turns,  and 
ai-e  met  with.     The  Haussa  merchants  bring  hither  h 
nouses,  red  "  torbushes,"  natron  from  Lake  Chad, 
and    silks,    to    exchange    these    for    European    prodm 
(cloth,  powder,  brandy),  which  are  brought  to  this  poiiC^ 
by  traders  from  Lagos  and  the  other  settlements  on  th^- 
Guinea  Coast.     Ibadan,  between  Illori  and  the  coasts  E^ 
the  most  populous  city  of  Yoruba,  and  one  of  the  laiges-^ 
in  West  Africa,  ha\ing  about  1 5  0,0  0  0  inhabitants, — a  vei^ 
London  of  negroland,  with  long  wide  streets  lined  with 
booths. 
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The  whole  of  northern  Toruba  has  been  conquered  by 

the  Fnlah  Mohammedans,  and  belongs  to  the  great  king- 

dom  of  Grando.    The  Sultan  of  Blori,  at  the  tune  of  Eohlfs' 

'vwt,  was  a  man  of  Fulah  descent,  though  perfectly  black. 

His  grandfather  had   first   extended  the   Mohammedan 

power  as  far  over  the  Yoruba  country  as  this  city.     Oyo, 

a  place  lying  south-west  of  Dlori,  is  the  capital  of  Yoruba 

pioper,  but  Ibadan  has  sometimes  been  the  seat  of  power. 

1 5.  The  Niger  Delta — Bonny, 

Our  notice  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  may  be  concluded 
with  a  glance  at  the  Niger  delta  and  the  islands  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea. 

The  land  is  almost  a  dead  flat  all  the  way  to  opposite 
the  island  of  Fernando  Po  near  the  head  of  the  Bight  of 
Biafra,  facing  which  are  the  volcanic  Cameroon  mountains, 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  13,120  feet.  Below  Abo  the 
J^iger  begins  to  divide  itself  into  a  nimiber  of  branches, 
^Mch  are  connected  together  by  many  channels  or  form 
J^kwaters,  whereby  the  main  stream  is  much  diminished 
^  size.  It  has  altogether  twenty-two  mouths.  The 
*^^t8  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  delta  are  of  the  rudest  de- 
^ription,  and  the  people  themselves,  distinguished  by 
their  dark  copper  colour,  are  a  wild  savage  race,  generally 
^^  repulsive  appearance,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  in- 
*^^ence  of  the  Europeans,  more  than  ever  addicted  to  the 
S^ossest  superstition,  human  sacrifices,  and  cannibalism. 

Specially  notorious  is  the  town  of  Bonny,  where  the 
'^barous  custom  prevails  of  burying  twins  immediately 
^fter  their  birth.  In  New  Calabar,  Old  Calabar,  and  Abo, 
^ot  only  are  aU  twins  sacrificed,  but  also  all  the  children 
^iose  upper  teeth  first  appear.  In  some  parts  of  Benin 
it  13  customary  to  sacrifice  two  human  beings  at  every 
new  moon.     The  spiritual  chief  of  these  negroes  is  the 
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fetish  man,  who  on  all  festive  occasions  takes 

of  the  king  himself.     The  juju-houses,  or  fetish  tempL 

are  everywhere  met  with.     "  Juju"  properly  means 

but  has  many  other  applications,  and  vividly  recalls 

"  tabu"  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  like  it  serves  for  tb^ 

preservation  of  property. 

In  1859,  in  the  public  market-place  of  Dnke  Town  on 
the  Old  Calabar  river,  human  flesh  was  openly  expooed 
for  sale  like  so  much  beef ;  and  in  Brass  and  Bonny  all 
captives  taken  in  war  are  eaten  under  the  impression  that 
the  food  is  conducive  to  bravery,  an  illusion  also  prevalent 
in  Australia.     Both  sexes  mutilate  themselves  by  gashing 
their  face,  chest,  and  arms.      Their  dress  is  extremely 
simple,  even  the  most  distinguished  and  richest  oil-mer- 
chants wearing  nothing  but  a  narrow  strip  round  the  loins, 
and  the  women  dress  exactly  like  the  men.     In  excep- 
tional cases  they  wear  European  clothing,  like  all  n^iroes 
showing  a  preference  for  glazed  hats  and  dress  coats,  in 
which  they  look  like  so  many  decked-out  apes. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  and  traders 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  human  life  in  these  barbarous 
shores  has  been  reduced,  and  in  some  instances  abolished 
altogether ;  but  the  natives  still  adhere  to  their  fetish 
ceremonies,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  in  spite 
of  various  treaties  which  have  been  made  with  them 
for  the  abolition  of  this  fearful  custom,  the  natives  of 
Bonny  still  practise  cannibalism.  The  juju-house,  in 
which  himian  sacrifices  were  common  upon  stated  occa- 
sions, is  ranged  round  with  himdreds  of  human  skulls, 
and  has  a  central  altar  on  which  offerings  are  laid  to 
pacify  the  evil  spirit 

These  low-lying  delta  branches  of  the  Niger  and  the 
Old  Calabar  and  Cameroons  river  estuaries,  each  of  them 
separated  by  mangrove-covered  swamps,  have  been  termed 
the  "  oil  rivers  "  of  West  Africa,  since  it  is  by  these  that 
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tike  eDormous  supply  of  palm-oil  is  brought  down  to  the 
^io^fcst  to  be  shipped  in  large  steamers  for  Liverpool  or 
G-l3.sgow.     The  river  Bonny,  or  Boni,  one  of  the  eastern 
delta  mouths  of  the  Niger,  was  one  of  the  first  inlets  of 
this  coast  known  to  the  Europeans,  and  from  the  sixteenth 
to    the  present  century  was  the  favourite  mart  of  slave- 
sbips,  the  number  of  human  beings  transhipped  here  having 
amounted  to  about  16,000  every  year.    The  houses  form- 
ing the  present  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  placed 
iix  a  dismal  swamp  almost  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation, 
amidst  which  fevers  are  rife.     European  traders  cannot 
leside  in  the  town  or  on  the  beach,  but  live  on  board 
bulks  like  exaggerated  Noah's  arks,  which  are  moored  in 
^e  current  of  the  river,  and  in  these  goods  of  every  de- 
scription are  exchanged   for  palm-oil,  which  is  melted 
down  and  stored  in  sheds  on  shore,  ready  for  shipment  by 
^e  earliest  steamer.     At  Duke  Town  on  the  Old  Calabar 
'^ver,  and  Aqua  Town  on  the  Cameroons  river  (so  named 
^rn  the  Portuguese  Camardo,  a  shrimp),  trade  \&  carried 
^^  in  the  same  fashion. 

'  In  contrast  to  the  low  mangrove  swamps  of  the  coast 
^  north  and  west  of  its  base,  the  volcanic  Cameroons 
^^^Untain  rises  like  a  gigantic  pyramid  from  a  sea-base 
^^  t:-lurty  miles,  which  is  dotted  with  pretty  wooded  islands. 
f^"c>ve  these,  valleys  and  chasms  filled  with  great  trees  of 
^fi^te  variety  reach  up  the  high  land  to  where  the  soli- 
^^^^3^  peak  towers  upward,  altering  in  aspect  and  colour 
^^^t  each  change  of  position  of  the  sun. 

^*^  -  Fernando  Po  and  other  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 

In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  running  from  the  north-east  to 
tue  south-west,  are  five  volcanic  islands — Fernando  Po, 
^longing  to  Spain,  and  used  as  a  place  of  exile  for 
Political  offenders,  the  largest ;  Ilha  do  Principe^  or  Princess 
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Island  ;  and  St  Thomas,  with  the  little  Ilha  das  Bolhas  (k.  ^ 
three  Portuguese) ;  and  lastly,  Annobom   (Spanish),  t^ 
smallest  of  the  group.      The  most  important  of  thi  ■ 

islands  is  Fernando  Po,  with  its  peak  10,190  feet 


and  a  perfect  cone  in  shape.     It  is  wooded  to  the 
rendering  the  harbour  of  Clarence  Cove  the  most 
turesque    point    on    the  west  coast  of   Africa.       It     i^ 
inhabited  by  a  very  peculiar  tribe,  the  Aniyo,  or  "  Boobies^  ' 
as  they  are  called  by  the  English.     They  are  of  a  ver^ 
mild  nature,  though  repulsive  in  appearance,  but  have  ^ 
decided  distaste  for  the  least  degree  of  civilisation.    A 
straw  hat  is  their  chief  clothing. 

Prince's  Island  is  described  as  "a  volcanic  flowe^ 
garden,"  and  the  bay,  on  which  is  situated  the  little  town 
of  San  Antonio,  forms  the  scene  of  the  loveliest  amphi- 
theatre imaginable.     St.  Thomas,  like  Fernando  Po,  pos- 
sesses a  lofty  peak  7005  feet  high,  and  the  clean  little 
village  of  Santa  Ana  de  Chaves ;  but  bears  an  evil  repute 
for    its    imhealthy    climate.      On    the    other    hand,    the 
romantic  Annobom,  crossed  by  bold  nigged  basalt  masses 
of  wondrous  forms,  is  perfectly  salubrious.     An  extinct 
but  clearly  defined  crater  in  the  interior  of  the  island  is 
filled  by  a  lovely  picturesque  mountain  lake. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  NIGER  REGIONS. 

1.  The  Course  of  the  Niger — Sego — Sansandig. 

One  of  the  largest  of  African  rivers,  the  Niger  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  important  in  the  west     Rising,  it  is 
Meved,  in  Moimt  Loma,  a  summit  which  stands  on  the 
plateau  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  east-north-east 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  which  was  passed  by  Mr.  Winwood 
Beade  in  his  journey  to  Falaba  and  Bour6  gold-fields  in 
1869,  the  Joliba  or  Upper  Niger  flows  first  north-eastward 
towards  Timbuktu,  thus  reaching  the  Sahara  and  the  domain 
of  the  Tuar^.     Here,  after  flowing  for  some  distance  in  a 
due  easterly  direction,  it  suddenly  changes  to  the  south- 
east, thus  at  last  reaching  the  ocean  at  the  delta  described 
IB  the  forgoing  chapter.     Portions  both  of  its  upper  and 
lower  course  remain  yet  to  be  thoroughly  explored.  During 
its  upper  course  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Joliba,  and  that 
of  the  Quarra  or  Ktcara  in  its  middle  and  lower ;  but  there 
are    even  other  names  for  various  sections  of  this  river 
-which  European  geographers  will  do  best  to  continue  stUl 
to  speak  of  as  the  Niger,  there  being  no  general  name  for 
it  in  Africa  itself.   Although  the  river  was  known  vaguely 
by  report  to  the  ancient  geographers,  and  supposed  by  Hero- 
dotus to  be  a  branch  of  the  Egj-^ptian  Nile,  and  though  trad- 
ing vessels  had  long  been  visiting  the  creeks  at  its  mouths, 
no    definite  notion  of  the  Niger  began  to  be  formed  till 
Mungo  Park  first  reached  it  from  the  west  coast,  and  found 
it  flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward  through  the  kingdom  of 
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Bambarra,  with  a  width  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Thames 
at  Westminster.     In  his  second  journey  of   1805,  con- 
vinced that  the  river  must  have  an  outlet  in  the  sea,  be 
was  on  his  way  down  it  in  a  canoe,  when  he  was  either 
murdered  or  drowned  in  sailing  through  a  narrow  channel 
of  the  stream  at  Bussa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gando  (10"  20 
K)     In  1828,  Cailli(5  descended  the  river  from  Jenneto 
Timbuktu,  in  company  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  in  one  of 
the  fragile  native  canoes,  which  keep  up  a  contiDnally 
active  trade    along   the   whole   extent   of  the  river;  iD- 
1830   the   brothers  Lander,  one   of   whom  had  accam- 
panied  Clapperton  in  his  unsuccessful  journey  of  1826^ 
landed  at   Badagry,  and,  marching  overland  to  Buaaa^ 
took  canoe  there,  came    swiftly  down    the   great   rive^ 
with  the  autumn  floods,  and  arrived  at  the  Nun  moutk^ 
thus  settling  the  long- vexed  question  of  its  outlet.   SevenJ 
heroic  attempts  were  now  made  to  open  up  the  new-founS 
highway  to  legitimate  trade,  and  to  abolish  the  slave  traffi-^ 
by  it :  first,  the  ill-fated  ascent  of  the  river  by  Macgieg(^ 
Laird,  in  1832,  with  two  small  steamers;  and  then  tim^ 
expedition  sent  out  in  three  vessels  by  the  British  Govenc^ 
ment  in  1841,  which  founded  a  "model  farm"  on  a 
of  land  at  Lukoja,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the 
and  Niger.      Such,  however,  was  the    fearful  mortaU'l 
among  the  Europeans  sent  thither,  that  the  Niger  schenk^' 
were  abandoned  till  1852,  when  Mr.  Laird  established 
African   Steamship   Company,  and  built  factories  alo*^ 
various  points  of  the  river. 

At  the  present  time  the  navigation  of  the  NigT^ 
is  regularly  established ;  six  or  seven  steamers  of  Mff^ 
draught  make  trips  from  the  Atlantic  ports  to  and  ^^ 
during  nine  months  of  the  year  to  factories  as  far  ^ 
the  confluence  of  the  Binue,  and  during  the  swelling  <^ 
the  river  they  pass  still  higher  to  stations  above  the  con* 
fluence,  delivering  European  goods,  and  receiving  ivoiji 
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palm-oil,  and  shea  butter,  in  return.  These  vessels 
must,  however,  be  well  armed,  for  the  natives  of  the  vil- 
lages bordering  the  river  in  the  upper  portion  of  tlie  delta 
are  hostile,  and  frequently  fire  upon  the  steamers  in  passing. 
The  town  of  Abo.  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  is  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  palm-oil  region.  Beyond  the  low  delta  land 
the  single  river  opens  out  in  width  and  grandeur ;  beautiftd 
islands  appear  in  ita  course,  and  the  banks,  adorned  witii 
groves  of  palms  and  sprinkled  with  silk-cotton  trees,  rise 
upward  in  undulating  heights.  At  Onitsha,  a  pleasantly 
situated  town,  with  isidtivated  gardens  situated  on  high 
pound  at  about  two  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger 
(in  lat.  6°  10'  N.),  the  nortliem  limit  uf  the  palm-oil 
tmding  region  is  reached,  and  higher  up  ivory  and  shea 
butter  are  tlie  chief  articles  of  trade.  The  shea  or  "  tree" 
batter  is  derived  from  the  oil  or  fat  contained  in  the  olive- 
lilte  seeds  of  a  tree  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Bassia ;  the 
ssfids  are  dried  and  afterwards  boiled  to  extract  the  butt«r, 
*bich  ia  not  only  whiter  and  more  solid  and  pleasant  to  the 
•wte,  than  that  of  cow's  milk,  but  keeps  for  a  year  without 
'^'ting.  Near  Iddah,  still  higher  up  the  stream,  light  red 
"DiJstoue  cliffs  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  right  bank 
'^  the  river,  and  the  view  on  both  sides  becomes  euchant- 
H'-  "  Distant  mountains  stretch  across  the  liorizon  from 
lirth-west  to  north-east ;  between,  are  great  plains  rising 
^t«  table-land.  The  flat,  smiling,  level  country  abounds 
"■  (oraste,  bounded  by  far-away  hills ;  quiet  villages,  con- 
■Wiiig  of  round  mud  huts,  cluster  picturesquely  over  the 
^ndscape."  A  remarkable  change  for  the  better  is  also 
"baerved  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  the  river  ia 
'*c«ided :  the  people  are  more  civilised,  and  depend  on 
■^lieulture  for  a  living ;  growing  indigo  also,  and  dyeing 
^  blue  robes  which  they  wear  folded  loosely  roimd  the 
Iwdy.  Nearly  opposite  Igbegbe,  or  "  Bebbe,"  immediately 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Binue,  at  the  base  of  the  hiU  called 
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''  Patte,"  is  Lukoja,  the  site  of  the  unfortunate  "  model  fann" 
of  1841.  This  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Baikie  for  seven 
years  from  1857  onward,  as  consular  agent  for  the  British 
Government ;  and  since  1865  it  has  been  an  important  mis- 
sion  station  under  Bishop  Crowther's  management,  as  well 
as  a  chief  trading  place  and  store  for  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Lagos,  trafficking  on  the  river. 
Upward  from  Lukoja  the  Niger  winds  through  a  valley 
ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  in  width,  abounding  in 
rich  soil  and  cultivated  levels,  fringed  on  each  side  by 
flat-topped  hills.  In  September  and  October,  when  the 
river  is  in  full  flood,  it  overflows  the  low-lying  banks  for 
several  miles,  gi\^g  the  appearance  of  a  great  lake  dis- 
trict. At  the  large  town  of  Egga,  in  Gando,  a  full  day's 
steaming  from  Lukoja,  the  present  limit  of  the  European 
traffic  on  the  Niger  is  reached. 

The  town  of  Egga  has  a  population  which  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  travellers  at  from  18,000  to  50,000. 
Mr.  Whitford  describes  it  as  being  built  on  land  slightly 
elevated  above  the  river,  but  surrounded  by  the  stream, 
and  separated  into  islets  at  time  of  flooding.  The  whole  of 
the  land  forming  the  town  is  densely  covered  with  the 
usual  round  mud  huts  with  thick  conical  roofs.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy,  covered  with  refuse  left 
for  the  lean  dogs  and  turkey  buzzards  to  clear  away.  There 
are  three  mosques,  for  the  country  inland  from  the  con- 
fluence is  Mohammedan ;  and  beside  these  sandal-makers 
and  saddlers  are  busy  at  work.  Weavers  also  rattle  theii 
shuttles  in  primitive  looms,  making  a  thick  and  durable 
cloth ;  and  red  leather  is  worked  up  into  warlike  shields 
dagger-sheaths,  and  quivers. 

The  Binue  is  wider  at  the  confluence  than  the  Niger 
and  its  waters  are  blue  and  clear,  in  contrast  to  those  ol 
the  main  river.  Though  this  great  river  was  ascended  bj 
Baikie  and  May,  in   1854,  to  a  place  called  Dulti,  35C 
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ilea  from  the  confluence,  attempts  to  open  up  traffic 
&I<:>ng  it  have  as  yet  been  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the 
jeaJoQsi^  and  suBpicious  of  the  native  chiefs  along  ite 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  glance  at  the  Central  African 
8t<3.te3  and  kingdoma  ■which  lie  within  the  great  Niger 
tin. 
The  Joliba  or  Upper  Kiger  defines  for  U3  the  eastern 
limits  of  Senegambia,  flowing  through  the  domain  of  the 
Mandingoes  and  Bambarras,  whose  capital,  Sego — a  square 
to'WTi  surrounded  by  earth  walls,  with  two-atoried  wliite 
iQud  housea  with  flat  roofs — is  situated  on  its  banks. 

A  httle  lower  down  is  Sansandig,  which  is  not  a  great 

legTO  village  in  the  usual  sense,  but  rather  a  town  of  from 

''fJ,000   to  40,000  inhabitants,  exceptionally  industrious, 

and  very  wealthy.    Here  money  is  abundant,  and  you  may 

reckon  by  hundreds  the  owners  of  rich  European  stufls, 

*nm,  precious  stones,  tea,  sugar,  and  the  thousand  articles 

with  which  the  caravans  are  laden  that  cross  the  desert 

noiii  Marocco  and  the  Tuat  oases.     There  are  cliieftains 

*Bcl   merchanta  who  could,  at  a  moment's  notice,  produce 

is  0,000  or  £60,000  more  readily  than  many  European 

bankers ;  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  slaves  also,  that 

ffttitful  source  of  wealth  in  Africa.     The  money  of  the 

wuntry  is   the  cowrie,  a  httle  univalvular  shell  {G-ifprwa 

^t^nWa)  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean.      Whole  shiploads  of 

ibem  arrive  on  the  coast,  especially  of  Dahomey,  whence 

liicy  reach  Sego,  Timbuktu,  and  the  Haussa  states,  but 

B*^  farther  west  than  Sego.     However,  the  cowrie  serves 

only  as  a  sort   of   petty  cash  for  everyday  tranaactiona, 

[he real  "current  coin"  in   Sego  being  the  slave,  who  has 

h»TC  a  fictitioua  value. 

In  S^o  we  meet  with  representatives  of  all  the  types 
oi  Western  Sudan— the  pure  Pul  or  Fulah,  and  all  sorts 
vt  minglings  with  the  various  Moorish  races,  the  Soninke, 
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Malinke,  Jolof,  and  Bambarra ;  but  the  finest  type  is  un- 
doubtedly that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  Fnlah  and  Berber 
blood,  excelling,  perhaps,  even  the  pure-blooded  Folah 
themselves.  Between  Bambarra  and  the  inner  borders  of 
Ashantee,  Dahomey,  and  Yoruba,  lie  several  Negro  states, 
known  as  yet  only  by  report,  such  as  those  of  Tombo, 
Mosi  or  More,  and  Gurma ;  and  of  Kong  and  Dagomba 
farther  south. 

2.   The  Sizttssa  and  other  Fvlah  States. 

The  region,  stretching  from  the  middle  course  of  the 
Niger,  between  Bambarra  and  Timbuktu  eastward,  across 
the  whole  extent  of  its  basin  to  the  upper  Binue,  is  sub- 
divided into  several  states  and  tribes,  all,  however,  iqppa- 
rently  belonging  to  the  same  race.  The  most  powerful 
of  these  Negro  states  are  those  of  the  Haussa»  a  branch  of 
the  Fulah,  who  are  the  most  intelligent  of  all  African 
races.  Hence  the  more  important  of  their  kingdoms  are 
entitled  to  special  attention  in  a  work  of  this  sort 
Although  the  Haussas  probably  had  their  origin  in  the 
east,  their  later  conquests  took  a  direction  from  west  to 
east.  It  was  only  in  1802,  however,  that  the  warlike 
Othman,  called  Fu  Dir,  or  the  "  White,"  founded  the  ex- 
tensive Haussa  empire.  At  his  death  he  divided  it  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  Mohammed  Bello,  to  whose  share  the 
more  easterly  division  of  Sokoto  fell,  and  his  brother, 
Abd-Allahi,  who  received  the  western  provinces,  with  the 
capital  town  of  Gando,  territories  which  occupied  the 
whole  vast  space  along  the  middle  Niger,  and  across  to 
the  basin  of  the  Binue.  StUl  later  the  Felattah  con- 
quered and  established  the  kingdom  of  Massina,  which 
occupies  a  wide  area  on  each  side  of  the  upper  Kigei 
between  Bambarra  and  Timbuktu,  and  is  separated  on  tiie 
east  from  Gando  by  a  narrow  belt  of  independent  Son- 
rhay  territory. 
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On  the  great  island  of  Mdssiiia  (or  Massiiift  proper), 
in  the  Niger,  is  the  to'wn  of  Jenne,  with  8000  inhabit- 
aots,  a  chief  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Sudan,  owing 
its  prosperity  to  its  trade  in  salt  and  gold.  Hamda-Allahi, 
tlie  capital  city  of  Mdssina,  lies  near  the  right  hank  of 
the  Niger,  lower  down ;  and  Yowarn,  another  large  town 
of  Massina,  on  the  left  l>ank,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Tim- 
buktu. 

But  foremost  of  all  stands  Timbuktu,  at  about  nine 
miles  from  the  western  knee  of  the  Niger,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  13,000,  a  famous  emporium  for  the  traffic  carried 
on  l)etween  the  north  and  the  negro  states  of  Sudan. 
Although  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Tademekket,  it, 
properly  speaking,  owns  no  master,  and  keeps  aloof  from 
the  comttaDt  feuds  of  the  surrouuding  states. 

To  the  east,  and  mainly  along  the  coui'se  of  the  Niger, 
dwell  the  Sonrhay  negroes,  reckoned  at  about  2,000,000, 
and  speaking  a  poor  and  originally  monosyllabic  tongue. 

South  of  Timbuktu,  and  east  of  Mussina,  stretches  the 
state  of  Gando,  made  up  of  loosely  confederated  tribes, 
ntuated  in  the  region  of  the  Niger  and  ita  tributaries,  and 
partly  belonging  to  the  former  Haussa  states.  This 
Hutiasa  nation  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  North  Africa, 
Md  is  distinguished  for  its  vivacity,  intelligence,  friend- 
liness, industry,  and  social  qualities.  Yet  it  seems  un- 
conscious of  being  destined  to  fulfil  any  great  mission  in 
Central  Africa. 

The  Haussa  tongue  is  the  noblest,  the  most  harmo- 
the  richest,  and  most  animated  in  the  whole  of 


East  of  Gaudo  stretches  the  kindred  Fulah  state  of 
"**o|o,  with  its  capital  of  the  same  name,  reaching  over  an 
****  about  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Isles,  and  bonlering 
.^"twarda  on  the  negro  kingdom  of  Bomu.     To  Sokoto 


"^h 


'otiga  the  province  of  Adamawa,  watered  by  the  Chadda 
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or  BenuiJ,  the  most  important  tributary  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Niger.  The  people  of  Adamawa,  notably  the 
Batta  or  chief  tribe,  are  also  very  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious, of  a  yellowish  -  red  complexion  and  liandsome 
appearance. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  Fulah  domain  occupies  an  extait  of 
country  about  equal  to  the  area  of  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Wiirtember;;,  Baden,  and  Switzerland  taken  together. 

The  traveb  of  Earth  (1853)  and  Rohlfs  (1866-67) 
have  throwTi  the  greatest  light  on  the  general  character  of 
the  Fulah  states.  From  the  capital  of  Bomu,  Euks  on 
Lake    Chad,   Bartli   weut   in    an    almost    north-westerly  -, 

direction  across  the  northern  lend  of  the  Niger  to  Tim-        

buktu,  while  Koldfs  made  his  way  from  the  same  place      ^^ 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Lagos. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  towns  and  centres  of  popu ^j. 

lation  scattered  over  the  densely  inhabited  Felattah  ot*-^^^ 
Haussa  states  of  the  Niger  basin,  the  city  of  Kano,  tli^^^^ 
capital  of  a  province  of  its  name  in  the  empire  of  Sokotom^a, 
is  one  of  the  most  noted.     Kano  has  about  30,000  in^^- 
habitants,  carries  on  a  great  traffic,  and  manufactures  th.^^ 
blue  cotton  cloth  of  the  Sudan  very  extensively,  sendin_--g 
every  year  1500  camel  loads  of  it  to  Timbuktu,  MurzuBfci. 
Ghat,  and  even  to  Tripoli.     Its  houses  are  partly  quac_  ^- 
rangular,  built  of  mud,  and  provided  with  a  flat  roof,  aii*    *^ 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  fields,  so  that  the  city  occt^-^^*-' 
pies  a  great  space.     The  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  mi  ^**^ 
its  industry,  are  constantly  on  the  increase.     Its  marke^^* 
famed    throughout    the    Sudan,    is    well    supplied    ^^^*^^j 
slaves,  gold-dust,  ivory,  salt,  leather-wares,   cotton,  ac^^^^^": 
indigo.     From  January  till  April,  the  season  at  whi^^*---^^ 
caravans  come  to  Eano  from  all  parts  of  the  Sudan, 
population  is  at  least  doubled. 

Yakoba,    or    Garo  -  n  -  Bautshi,    the    capital    town 
another   subjugated   province   forming  part   of   southi 
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SokotOjis  also  a  preat  town,  with  about  150,000  inhabit- 
ants.     Bohlfs,  who  visited  it  in  making  his  way  south- 
westward  from  Kuka  to  the  Atlantic  at  Tja^'os  in   1866, 
describes  it  as  surrounded  by  walls  three  and  a  liall'  hoiire 
in  circuit,  enclosing  great  gardens  and  fields  along  with 
the  homes,  besides  several  rocky  hills,  and  many  pools, 
Tlie  town  lies  on  a  plateau,  suiTounded  on  the  north-east 
»nd  south-east  by  granite  hills,  reaching  nearly  3000  feet 
»l»ove  the  sea,  and  forming  the  water-parting  between  the 
tributaries  of  the  Quorra  and  Binue.     The  climate  of  tliis 
ylateau  woidd  be  very  suitable  for  Europeans ;  besides 
the  fniits  of  the  tropical  zone,  all  the  fniits  of  the  southern 
temperate   region  flourish  here,  with   dates,  citrons,  and 
^m^ranates.     Though   it  formerly  carried   on   a   busy 
trade  with  Adamawa  in  the  stiuth,  and  the  province  of 
Kupe  in  Gaudo  westward,  the  commerce  of  Yakoba  had 
much  declined  at  the  time  of  Eohlfs'  visit,  but  a  daily 
market  is  still  held,  and  in  it  slaves  are  sold  at  half  the 
price  of  those  at  Xuka,  besides  cattle,  horses  not  larger 
than  donkoj-s,  and  sheep  and  goats  of  the  size  of  a  poodle 
dog.     Like  Kano,  Yakoba  is  also  a  famous  place  for  the 
tnanufacture  of  cotton  stuffs. 

The  dress  of  its  people  is  very  varied.  Tlie  letter 
<J*«  wear  a  white  or  black  "  litham,"  like  the  Tuareg, 
^tJi  wide  trousers  of  white  or  finely-checked  blue  cotttin, 
■  Jtrge  white  shirt  with  long  sleeves,  and  over  all  an 
""'pie  mantle.  Most,  however,  go  either  with  shirt  alone 
*"■  thiusers  alone.  Tliey  shave  the  head  and  lieard  like 
Y**  Hohammeclans.  This  applies  to  the  citizens  only ; 
.'^  country  jieople  wear  nothing  at  all,  and  only  the 
"h^iflt  of  tliem  put  on  a  shirt,  or,  it  may  be,  wind  a  large 
*^^ii  round  their  loins,  when  they  come  into  town. 

Kfikot"   and   Gando,  tlie   capitals   of   tlie   two  great 

'j'^l^ites,  lie  not  far  from  one  another  near  the  river  Sokoto, 

*    Ctat  considerable  tributary  received  by  the  Niger  after 
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its  beiiil  tlirougli  the  mai^gin  of  the  deseit.  The  former 
town,  well  built  on  an  eminence  over  the  river,  has  ahout 
20,000  inhahitants.  RaWwi  and  Egga,  on  the  Xiger,  are 
perhaps  the  chief  among  the  many  important  trading 
towna  of  the  empire  of  Gando,  and  these,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  already  been  reached  by  direct  commerce  from 
England. 

3.  Earth's  J^ournci/  across  the  Bend  of  the  Nign"  to 
Timbuktu. 

After  paasinfj  through  nurthem  Bomii  and  Sokoto, 
Earth  reached  and  crossed  the  Ni<;er  at  the  town  of  Say, 
where  the  stream  is  lOOO  paces  broad,  and  Hows  with  a 
velocity  of  twelve  miles  an- hour  between  rocky  honks 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream. 
Say  itself  forms  a  square,  each  side  of  which  measures 
2000  paces,  but  inside  the  earth  wall  the  bouses  are 
built  very  irrepularly,  with  an  imusually  large  space  set 
apart  for  the  women.  The  heat  was  here  so  oppressJYe 
tliat  it  produced  the  sensation  of  being  "  throttled."  After 
Say  came  Champagore,  sent  of  a  powerful  Fiilali  chiefbun. 
Here  the  people  do  not  wear  the  national  white  tdbt,  <tt 
shirt,  of  the  Fulalis,  but  one  of  a  bright  blue  colour. 
Their  granaries,  perched  upon  foiu"  trestles  to  prol«t 
them  from  the  ants,  present  ratlier  a  peculiar  sight  at  ^ 
distance. 

Still  keeping  to  the  north-west.  Earth  arrived  at 
well -cultivated  dKtrict,  but  where  the  Fulah  alone 
cattle.      Then,  crossing   the   Sirba,  a   not   inconsiderabfr^ilfi 
tributary  of  the  Niger,  he  came  upon  the  Sourhay  villt^^-*g^ 
of  Eossebango,  where  the  men  are  inveterate  smokers,  ai^c— "*■ 

wear   short  blue    shirts   and   long    wide  trousers.       T'"" i'^ 

womeu  are  of  short  stature,  of  unsymnjetrical  figure, 
adorn  their  neck  and  eais  with  strings  of  peai-ls,  but 
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not  wear  nose-riiijis.  Next  followed  Sebba,  wliich,  though 
capital  of  a  Fulah  pro^Tiice,  is  a  wretched  place  of  200 
mod  huts.  In  the  adjoining  territory  of  Libtako,  the  last 
reoognUing  the  authority  of  Gando,  the  daily  hardships  of 
the  journey  were  intensified  by  the  troublesome  flies  and 
the  leeches  which,  like  their  cousins  in  the  Terai  of  the 
Himalayas,  crept  out  of  the  grass  on  to  the  horse's  legs, 
snd  plagued  him  so  that  "  the  blood  ran  down  in  streams." 


Liiniirde,  in  the  district  of  Aribinda,  and  Tinge  are 
ixxdependeot  Sonrhay  places,  whose  inhabitants  build  very 
»«>oBiy  houses,  wear  indigo  blue  shirts,  and  carry  spears  as 
■fcbeir  usual  weajwn,  but  swords  occasionally.  Here  also  the 
lo»er  classes  disfigure  their  features  by  gasliiiig  their  cheeks, 
Tltaie  open  tracts  were  succeeded  by  the  domaiu  of  the 
'"iohs  of  Massiiia.  The  appearance  of  the  country  from 
"■■ikft  to  this  point  had  lieen  tolerably  uniform — cultivated 
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plaina,  varieil  liy  woodland  scenery,  arid  districts,  and  I( 


Iiill.s.     Now,  however,  Baitii  ent^ruJ  a  muuiiLainuus  i 


HOMBOHI  MOUNTAINS. 


f  Tomantic  beauty.  This  was  the  ITomhori  rauge, 
B  rocks  seen  fi-om  a  distance  resembled  hands  and 
unting  upwards.     The  nearer  he  approached  the 


itastio  became  the  shape  of  the  hills,  the  cliffs 
ike  square  pillars  with  perpendicular  walls,  bold 
ed,  and  springing  from  cone-shaped  rocks,  so  that 
II  resembled  a  ruined  castle  resting  on  a  sugar- 
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loaf  elevation.      These  hills,   however,  cli<l   not  attain 
height  of  more  than  *JB1  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
estimates  their  absolute  elevation  at  1500  feet  above  the 

sea-level. 

On  leaving  this  picturesque  hilly  country  he  again 
found  himself  in  an  independent  district,  inhabited  by  the 
Irej^enaten  Tuarej,'s,  but  soon  entered  the  Fulah  territory 


of  Marina,  arriving  at  the  important  tov,Ti  of  Sukurara,  i 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  a  considerable  stream  remind^sd 
him  that  he  was  again  approaching  the  upper  Niger.  ¥K*'xa 
Saraiyamo,  capital  of  the  Fulali  province  of  Kisso,  Xie 
followed  the  downward  couiBe  of  the  Niger  to  Tiuibubtn. 
Crocodiles  and  caymans  are  here  seen  in  the  river,  oJid 
farther  on  the  hippopotamus  raising   his  unwieldy  back 
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above  the  surface.  The  river  now  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  noble  stream  as  far  as  Kabara,  the  port  of  Timbuktu. 
This  pla^e,  which  ia  at  an  elevation  of  about  900  feet 
ftbove  the  sea,  consists  of  from  150  to  200  mud  houses 
a  number  of  reed  huts,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
lO,  mostly  Sonrhay  nef^roes.  The  short  tract  between 
and  Timbuktu  is  quite  desert,  the  narrow  strip  of 
Rgetstiou  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  least  in  the  dry 
I,  disappearing  altogether  after  a  few  steps.  That 
tract  of  land  hears  the  dismal  name  of  "  Ur-imman- 
i.e.  "  he  hears  it  not,"  meaning  that  Allah  himself  is 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  anguish  uttered  by  the  solitary  wayfarer 
hen  here  fallen  upon  by  robbers. 

4.  Tiriihuktti, 

Timbuktu,  with  regular  streets  in  the  better  ([uartei's, 
ud  the  stately  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  merchants  from 
Qhadames,  presents  an  imposing  appearance.  There  are 
leuiy  a  thousand  clay  houses,  some  low  and  unseemly, 
othen  rising  to  two  stories  and  exhibiting  considerable 
tRhit«ctural  adornment,  and  many  huts  of  matting.  The 
noMjiie  of  Sankon^  is  a  most  imposing  edifice  in  the  north 
of  the  city ;  tlie  "  Great  Mosque "  is  also  an  immense 
boiWiig  of  stately  appearance.  The  settled  population 
J<W8  not  exceed  13,000,  but  in  the  "  season,"  fmm  No- 
*eioW  to  January,  the  nmnl>er  of  strangers  attending  the 
•natlcet  increases  it  by  from  5000  to  10,000.  As  Tim- 
"olitu  produces  notliing  itself,  it  is  indebted  for  its  very 
•*i«l«nce  entirely  to  the  trade  carried  on  at  this  market. 
**u  liUle  field  produce  is  raised  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
••hl^  moat  of  the  supplies  and  provisions  being  brought 
•^'Vn  llie  Niger.  The  elegant  and  tasteful  leather  work 
^"^  leather  embroidery,  which  are  the  only  articles  pro- 
"iced  on  the  spot,  are  the  work  of  the  Tuareg  women. 
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Three  great  highways  of  trade  converge  at  Timbuktu, 
the  two  caravan  routes  crossing  the  desert  from  Marocco 
and  Gbadaraea  in  the  north,  and  the  upper  Niger  itself, 
bringing  the  produce  of  the  south-weat  to  this  great 
emporium.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  gold  and  salt, 
the  latter  indispensable  commodity  being  nowhere  found  in 
the  cultivated  re^ons  of  Sudan,     A  considerable  traffic  ia 
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also  done  in  tlie  guro  or  kola  nuts,  fraits  of  the  Stcrctdia 
acuminata  and  macromrpa,  which  supply  the  place  of  the 
coffee  berry,  though  even  this  plant  seems  to  be  indigenous 
to  many  parts  of  Sudan.  The  only  articles  of  European 
trade  that  find  their  way  to  Timbuktu  are  Manchester 
cotton  goods,  red  cloth,  looking-glasses,  cutlery,  and  tea,  to 
which  the  Arabs  are  very  partial. 
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5.  The  Sonrhay. 

East  of  Massina  and  Timbuktu,  and  stretching  thence 
across  the  northern  bend  of  the  Niger  to  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Air  or  Asben,  live  the  Sonihay  people,  the 
descendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  empire  which 
flourished  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Their  number  is  still  estimated  at  upwards  of  two  millions. 
The  city  of  Gao,  or  Gagho,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Niger,  where  the  sandy  downs  of  the  desert  merge 
into  arable  lands  and  rice  and  tobacco  fields,  and  for  six 
oentories  the  most  flourishing  place  in  all  Negroland  and 
the  capital  of  the  Sonrhay  empire,  was  represented  at  the 
time  of  Sarth's  return  journey  along  the  Niger  by  a 
tillage  of  about  four  hundred  huts  in  the  midst  of  over- 
sown ruins. 
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CHAPTEIt    XIII. 


CENTRAL  SUDAN. 


1.  Extent — Political  ZHvisions. 


This  region,  situated  between  the  Fulah  slates  on  the  west 
and  the  so-called  "  Egyptian  Sudan "  on  ^e  east,  is 
occupied  by  the  negro  kingdoms  of  Boran,  Baghirmi,  and 
WadtLL  Bomu,  the  neighbouring  state  to  Sokoto,  ia  pro-  I 
periy  conterminous  with  the  basin  of  Lake  Chad,  that  great  I 
lake  of  Central  Africa,  for  somewhat  more  accurate  infor- 
mation concerning  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
moat  recent  explorers,  Rohlfs  and  Nachtigal. 

Bomu  is  a  lovely  and  fruitful  kingdom,  considerably 
lai^et  iu  extent  than  England,  decked  in  all  the  splendour 
of  the  tropical  world ;  but  also  subject  to  all  its  inconveni- 
ences.    It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Kanuri  race,  whicli* 
has  a  language  of  its  own,  but  is  otherwise  mixed  witZfc 
a  great  deal  of  slave  and  fore^  blood.     Like  all  the  oth^^st 
states  in  Central  and  Egyjitian  Sudan,  Bomu  has  adopt^^sd 
Mohammedanism,  though  many  heathen  lands  stretch  souC 
wards  from  it,  about  which  we  are  still  almost  in  comple; 
ignorance. 

Kanem,  aa  undidatiog  but  generally  sandy  count^^-^*^ 
lying  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Chad,  is  partly  depet^^»*3' 
ent  upon  Bomu.  Only  that  portion  of  it  whicli  lies  clc:  ^'^^ 
to  Lake  Chad  is  well  peopled  by  the  Eanembu,  the  origi^^t»* 
owners  of  the  soil,  allied  to  the  Tebu  who  are  scatti  ^r~*^ 
over  the  northern  regions  of  Kanem ;  but  mixed  up  T^-^rm-tc 
the  Kanembu  are  numbers  of  immigrant  Arabs,  and  ot^^"S^^ 
foreign  peoples. 
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Saghirmi,  bordered  on  the  west  by  Bomu  and  a  por- 

of  Lake  Chad,  may  be  described  as  the  land  of  the 

V^xaji,  by  which  river  it  is  watered.     This  would  seem  to 

^  ti\e  most  considerable  stream  in  Central  Africa  that  does 

^^t  Teach  the  sea.    It  flows  into  Lake  Chad  from  a  south- 

^^tem  direction,  but  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  its  source, 

T^otias  Dr.  Kachtigal's  conjecture  been  yet  confirmed,  that 

^te  true  upper  course  is  the  Welle,  which  we  shall  again 

^eet  in  the  north-western  parts  of  the  great  equatorial  lake 

The  natives  of  Baghirmi  are  distinguished  by  their 
kandsome  appe€U»nce,  warlike  spirit,  and  industrioas  habits, 
Wt  are  otherwise  bloodthirsty  and  crueL 

North-east  of  Baghirmi  lies  the  sultanate  of  Wadai*, 
the  northern  parts  of  which  are  watered  by  the  periodi- 
cally flowing  stream  of  the  Batha.  Till  quite  recently 
Europeans  have  been  barred  all  access  to  this  country. 
He  brave  Edward  Vogel  paid  with  his  life  his  daring 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  Wadai*,  and  Dr.  Nachtigal,  to 
^kom  geography  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  his  discoveries 
^  Central  Africa,  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  crossing  the 
country  to  Darfur  on  its  eastern  border,  and  collect  reliable 
^formation  on  this  region. 

2.  Semi-civilised  Negro  States. 

Both  Bomu  and  Baghirmi  present  a  surprising  picture 

^f  a  remarkable  state  of  Negro  civilisation.     This  culture 

^y  in  many  respects  seem  somewhat  eccentric  and  even 

*^baric ;  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  here  meet  with 

^tirely  independent  attempts  at  the  formation  of  original 

states  and  social  policy.     Amongst  these  nations  we  find  a 

hUy  organised  administration,  a  court  and  government  with 

all  its  accompanying  dignities  and  offices,  a  military  system, 

which  for  Central  Africa  may  be  considered  fairly  well 

N 
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worked  out ;  in  a  word,  a  people  of  industrious  habits^tilleis 
of  the  land,  and  skilled  in  many  of  the  arts  of  life — a  people 
that  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  "  savage,"  although  still 
addicted  to  many  practices  looked  on  by  us  as  barbarous. 
Thus  the  whole  policy  of  the  state  is  still  based  on  slavery, 
and  the  slave-trade,  especially  towards  the  north  across  the 
desert  in  the  direction  of  Fezzan  and  Tripoli,  still  flourishes 
vigorously  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Mohammedan 
states  of  Sudan. 

3.   Transition  from  tJie  Sahara  to  the  Sudan, 

Rohlfs'  travels  in  Bomu  have  thrown  the  greatest  light 
upon  tliis  territory,  whose  sultan  bears  the  official  title  of 
"  Mai "  Omar.  He  has  shown  himself  excq)tionally  friendly 
to  Ilia  European  visitors,  by  his  liberal  co-operation  con- 
tributing much  to  the  happy  issue  of  their  explorations. 

Coming  from  the  north,  when  he  reached  the  well  of 
Belkashifari,  Rohlfa  found  that   the  desert  came  to  an 
end.      After  this  point  the  country  rapidly  assumed  a 
totally  different  aspect.     At  first  various  grasses  are  met 
with,    including    many    producing    edible    com.       Then. 
comes  the  great  mimosa  forest,  which  seems  to  form    « 
broad  belt  from  four  to  five  days*  journey  in  width,  arx^ 
stretching   right  across  the  continent  from  the  weste:Kra 
seaboard  to  the  Eed  Sea.     This,  however,  is  no  impei:B- «' 
trable  virgin  forest  such  as  may  elsewhere  be  met  wm— "tli 
in  tropical  lands,  but  rather  resembles  a  light,  airy  par:*'^' 
with  widespread  grassy  tracts  interspersed  between  »i>l^^ 
wooded  parts  of  the  land.     As  you  advance  wild 
of  all  sorts  become  more  numerous,  especially  whole  h& 
of  the  red  and  white  speckled  antelopes ;  giraffes  are  ^m^^ 
seen,  and  there  are  traces  even  of  the  lion.     At  last      "tJ^® 
open  hamlet  of  Ngignii  is  reached,  built  of  pointed       irea 
huts,  the  first  peopled  spot  on  the  northern  frontie^^ 
Boniu,  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  Lake  Chad. 
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4.  Lakt  Chad  and  surraunding  Country, 

The  Chad,  or  Tsad  (for  both  spellings   express  the 
sound  as  it  is  variously  uttered),  is  a  great  sweet-water 
*^te,  about  which   for   many  years  the  most  opposite 
opinions    were   entertained    by   European    geographers. 
Shaped  like  an  irregular  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is 
Evaded  by  the  delta  of  the  Shari,  the  Chad  has  an  area 
^f  about  10,000  square  mUes  in  the  dry  season,  and  in 
^e  rainy  season  is  probably  at  leaat  five  times  more  ex- 
^usive.     At  this  period  alone  it  can  be  looked  on  as  a 
^^e  in  the  full  sense  -of  the  term.     It  b^ins  to  swell 
^  the  month  of  August,  and  at  its  highest  stage  in  the 
®^d  of  November  its  level  is  raised  by  from  20  to  30 
^^^i.     In  the  dry  season,  before  the  rains  begin  in  June, 
^^  presents  rather  the  appearance  of  an  inmiense  swamp, 
*oi  miles   along  its  border  overgrown  with   reeds  and 
^i^«  papyrus,  the  haunt  of  the  hippopotami,  that  may 
*^^ie  be  seen  in  herds  of  a  hundred  and  upwards^     Here 
^iso  we  of  course  meet  the  crocodUe,  and  also  the  elephant 
^"^id  rhinoceros,  though  not  so  frequently.     Waterfowl  of 
^-»X  sorts    would   appear   to  be   more   abundant   than   in 
^i  X3i08t  any  other  part  of  the  world,  apd  the  extraordinary 
l^iantity  of  fish  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  all  travellers  that 
^^.ve  visited  the  lake. 

In  the  centre  is  an  archipelago  of  numerous  islands, 

^^    summer  connected  together,  and  also  partly  with  the 

^^-^inland.      Hippopotami,  crocodiles,  and  fish  are  every- 

^"tiere  to  be  found  on  their  shores,  and  on  one  or  two  of 

^*^em  elephants  are  numerous.     They  are  inhabited  also 

^y  the  Yedina,  or  Btuiduma,  a  Negro  tribe  of  notorious 

pirates,  independent  of  Bomu,  who  navigate  the  lake  in 

"^t-bottomed  vessels. 

The  Yedina  islanders  are  described  by  Dr.  Nachtigal 
^  big  and  strong  black  men  with  long  hair,  wearing  the 
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ordinary   Bomu  tobe.     Their    arms   are   the    lance    and 
throwing-spears,  aud    a    shield   of  phogu   wood.       They 
cultivate  a  little  durra  and  maize,  and  are  rich  in  cattle 
and  goats.     They  make  two  kinds  of  boats,  a  larger  sort 
of  50  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  width,  built  of  planks 
of    murr    wood,    and    little   canoes    made    of    branches 
and  twigs  of   ambatch,  which  is  plentiful  in  the   Chad. 
In  trading  they  exchange  fish,  hippopotamus-hide  whips, 
ivory,    and    natron — which    last    is    obtained    in   great 
quantity    from    the    islands,    although    the    lake    water 
is  perfectly  fresh  —  for   clothes,  ornaments,  and  wheat 
The    security    of    their  homes   in   the    lake    has    made 
them  most  audacious  robbers.     Many  harmless  agricul- 
turists of  the  lake  shores  are  carried  off  as  slaves  to  their 
islands,  and    smaller  caravans   are  frequently  plundered 
by  them  without  any  retribution  being  attempted.     They 
are  often  at  enmity  with  their  neighbours  the  Kuri,  who 
occupy  the  smaller  islands  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
lake,  and  sometimes  engage  them  in  naval  fights,  in  which 
several  hundreds  of  boats  are  engaged  on  both  sides. 

According  to  Rohlfs,  Lake  Chad  is  situated  at  about 
1150  feet  above  the  sea-level.     But  we  now  know  that  it 
is  not  the  deepest  basin  in  Central  North  Africa,  thoag^ 
receiving  more  river  water  than  any  other.      In  the  w< 
it  receives  a  number  of  streams,  amongst  which  the 
dugu^  Yaobe  is  not  exceeded  in  length  by  the  Rhine  it^^^ 
From  the  south   comes  the  very  important  river 
swollen  by  the  Ba  Logon,  a  western  branch  almost 
to  it  in  size. 

Dr.  Nachtigal  has  now  placed  it  beyond  doubt 
the  Chad  occasionally  overflows  to  north-eastward 
broad   channel  named  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  which  o; 
out  at  a  distance  of  300  miles   from  the  Chad  in, 

^  The  words  Chad,  Shari,  Komadugu,  and  Ba,  have  each.  Dr. 
tigal  tells  us,  the  meaning  of  rivery  or  collection  of  water. 
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i-t  depressed  plain  called  Bodele.  He  found  the  broad 
^Itajinel  of  the  Ghazal  and  this  remarkable  depression 
'^OTtiplet«ly  strewn  over  with  the  vertebral  bonea  of  fishes 
'^'liieh  had  been  left  there  by  the  rapid  drying  up  of  the 
,,^'a-ter  after  flooding  from  the  Chad. 

5.  Bomu  and  its  Capital. 

After  cnMsing  the  Komildngn  Yaobe,  Rohlfs  arrived, 
On  July  22,  1866,  in  the  capital  of  Bomu,  Knka,  or 
■Kiiliawa,  situated  close  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Chad. 
The  former  capital,  called  Bimie,  on  the  Yaobe,  is  now 
almost  completely  in  ruins,  but  the  newer  town  has  risen 
**pidly  into  eminence  both  as  a  tradiug  place  and  as  the 
Seat  of  government,  and  has  gathered  a  population  of 
*boat  60,000.  It  consists  of  two  regular  oblongs,  each 
BUnounded  by  a  wall  of  20  feet  in  height,  and  separated 
»*y  nearly  a  mile  of  level  land.  The  western  divisiou  is  the 
l»«ger;  the  eastern  one  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
naif  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  sultan's  palace,  a  labyrinth 
^t  courts  and  dwellings ;  in  it  also  live  the  troops,  slaves, 
**id  eunuchs  belonging  to  the  sultan.  Each  division  is 
^•^TBised  by  a  wide  main  street,  from  which  narrower 
***ie8  lead  off  right  and  left.  Most  of  the  houses  are  ■ 
"Uilt  of  reeds  and  straw  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and 
"»e  more  prosperous  of  the  inhabitants  have  two  or  three 
**f  these  surrounded  by  a  little  earthen  wall.     A  small 

»'>peaing,  covered  by  a  mat  serves  for  entrance  and  win- 
''"'*,  and  for  furniture  are  a  few  mats  and  calabashes. 
One  or  two  houses,  however,  and  among  these  the  sul- 
Wg  residence,  are  built  of  clay,  and  roofed  with  wood 
ffittl]'  as  those  in  Murzuk. 
■"  Koka  is  one  of  the  greatest  markets  of  all  Central 
Atom,  second  only,  perhaps,  to  that  of  Kano,  and  morning 
and  evening  its  streete  are  so  crowdcil  with  cattle,  camels. 
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sheep,  and  poultry,  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  the 
bustling  population.  Over  the  whole  western  division  ot 
the  town,  and  in  the  open  space  between  it  and  the 
government  residences,  bootlis  are  thickly  scattered,  and  ii 
these  butter,  milk,  eggs,  com,  fruits,  and  all  kinds  o: 
wares,  are  exposed  for  sale.  Immediately  outside  th< 
gates  a  horse-auction  is  held.  Here  one  may  buy  a  first 
rate  riding-horse  for  20  dollars,  and  the  horses  of  Bonici*^ 
are  famed  throughout  all  Negroland.  Bohlfs  notices  thai^  •^ 
if  Bomu  were  in  direct  commimication  with  Europe,  or  ^r 
united  to  the  Mediterranean  by  some  more  rapid  mean: 
than  that  of  the  camel  caravans,  which  require  foi 
months  to  cross  the  desert,  the  greatest  advantages  woul* 
result  to  both  countries.  Or  why,  he  asks,  have  not 
English,  Germans,  or  French,  who  are  most  interested 
supplying  Africa  with  wares,  opened  out  the  much  shorti^Br 
route  to  Bomu  by  the  Binue  river  ?  Horses,  cfittle, 
sheep,  goats,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  indigo,  wheat,  leathi 
dried  fisli,  skins  of  lions  and  leopards,  and  many  otlm 
national  products,  are  here  in  vast  quantity,  and  coi 
paratively  valueless;  while  Bomu  requires  all  sorts 
European  manufactures,  such  as  cloth,  paper,  knives 
razors,  guns  and  powder,  spices  and  sugar.  Tea 
coffee,  however,  would  be  useless  here,  for  the  kola  m. 
which  the  Kuka  people  chew  continually,  takes 
place. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  N"achtigal*s  visit  in  1873  a 
new  capital  town,  which  had  been  baptized  Cherwa^  ^' 
"  the  blessed,"  was  being  built  on  a  range  of  sand-hJ-^^^' 
two  miles  north  of  Kuka,  which  had  been  inimdated^  ^ 

the  extraordinary  swellings  of  the  Chad  in  recent  y 


During  Kolilfs*  stay  a  caravan  of  4000  slaves,  ^:^^^' 
lected  in  the  neighbouring  regions  of  the  Sudan,  set  ^^ 
from  Kuka  for  the  long  march  over  the  desert  northi;c=^  ^EmJ«- 
One  detachment  after   another  was  despatched  on  '^^ 
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joiximey,  so  that  it  required  a  full  fortnight  to  set  the 

'^'liole  caravan  in  motion.     It  is  the  wealth  derived  from 

tlxe  slave-trade  that  has  made  Bomu,  at  the  present  time, 

the    most  powerful  of  all  the  negro  kingdoms  of   the 

Sxidan.     During  the  past  twenty  years  more  slaves  have 

l>oen  sent  out  of  Bomu  than  formeriy  were  exported  in  a 

century.      If   the  slave -traffic    were    abolished    in    the 

Tixrkish  dominions,  the  strength  of  Bomu  would  be  turned 

to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  its  natural  resources 

are  far  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  it  with  material  of 

exchange  for  everything  it  requires. 

Though  in    forai   constitutional,   the  government  of 
Somu  is  as  despotic  and  unfettered  as  that    of   Mar- 
occo.     Perhaps  the  constitutional  forai  was  the  original 
one  of   the    country  in   the    times  when    it  was    per- 
fectly  pagan,  and  the   absolutism    has    arrived   in    the 
ti^  of  Islam.     The  Mai,  or  Sultan  Omar,  is  the  head  of 
^e  state,  the  mirror  of  all  excellence  and  infallibility ; 
^nd  his  Dig-ma,  or  whole  ministry  in  one  person,  is,  after 
^ini,  the  highest  authority  in  the  country.     Mohamme- 
daoism  has  introduced  the  remarkable  condition  that  fully 
^Wo-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bomu,  or  all  those  who 
^ve  not  embraced  the  new  religion,  are  looked  upon  as 
^^emies  by  their  own  government,  and  live  in  constant 
^^ar  of  being  carried  off  and  sold  as  slaves.      So  it  hap- 
pens that  Bomu  was  formerly  much  more  populous  than 
^^  now  is.     Within  the  rule  of  the  sultan  of  Bornu  are 
^^ny  smaller  conquered  principalities,  some  completely 
^^Ijjected,  others  more  independent,  and  large  territories 
^^  either  the  personal  property  of  the  sultan,  or  in  pos- 
^^^ion  of  members  of  his  family ;  the  present  condition 
^^*  the  kingdom,  indeed,  resembles  that  of  the  feudal  states 
^^  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The   military   power  of  Bornu   is  made   up   chiefly 
^f  the  irregular  soldiery  or  following  of  each  petty  sultan 
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or  chief  within  the  realm,  and  reaches  a  total  of  fighting 
men  of  between  25,000  and  30,000.  About  1000  foot- 
men, and  the  same  number  of  horse,  are  armed  with  flint 
guns.  The  sultan  has  also  a  special  bodyguard  of  horse- 
men in  suits  of  armour,  partly  obtained  from  Egypt  and 
partly  manufactured  in  Boniu.  Among  the  remarkable 
manufactures  of  the  country  are  twenty  metal  cannons,  of 
undetennined  calibre,  which  were  cast  in  Kuka. 

The  country  south-west  of  Kuka  is  thickly  wooded 
with  bush,  in  which  the  tamarind  trees  alone  rise  to  con- 
siderable height,  and  has  abundance  of  large  game — w3d 
pigs,  antelopes,  gazelles,  ant-eaters,  lions,  elephants,  and 
ostriches  ;  it  rises  in  gradual  imdulations  to  a  considerable 
height  al>ove  the  level  of  the  Chad.  Beyond  the  thickly 
wooded  belt  in  this  direction  lie  the  towns  of  Magomeii, 
Uassaram,  Mogodom,  with  important  cotton  fields  round  it* 
and  Gujba,  a  large  walled  place  of  20,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  south  of  Bomu  is  tlie  vassal  state  of  Wandalft^ 
a  marshy  and  watery  district,  flooded  in  many  parts  dui— 
ing  tlie  rainy  sejvson,  partly  by  Lake   Chad  and  parti 
by  the  streams  and  torrents  from  the  neighbouring  hill  _ 
Its  cai)ital  is  Doloo,  a  place  of  30,000  inhabitants. 

The  soutliern  limits  of  Wandala  form  a  crescent  — 
hills,  beginning  witli  tlie  granite-capped  Sremarda,  risi 
to  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  situa 
close  over  Doloo.     Beyond  the  district  of  Uje,  the  mc 
fertile  and  i)opulous  portion  of  all  Bomu,  lying  betwe*^ 
Wandala  an<l  Kuka,  Eohlfs  had  to  penetrate  through  t" 
forest  of  Budu-Masseli,  with  its  gigantic  tamarind,  aui 
and  komawa  trees.      Near   the    town    of   Maiduguri 
first   seen   the   Kirgalil)u,   a   mighty   bird   of  prey,  oi 
stripping  in  size  the  royal  eagle  itself.     This  town  1 
12,000    inhabitants,   belonging    to    the    Gamergu    tri 
closely  related  to  the  Wandala,  but  differing  materia 
from   the  Kanuri  of  Boniu.     They  are  of  a  very  di 


^ 
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Vrown  colour,  and  iLeii'  fyattires  are  of  a  decided,  but  not 
repulsive,  iiegro  type. 

The  exclusions  undertaken  by  the  indefatigable  Dr. 

Kachti^l  in    1871    from  Kuka   have  ahed  mucli  light 

OQ   the  regions  lying  to  the  Dorth-east  of  Boruu.     The 

luaults  of   Uiia  expedition  have  been   thus  summed  up 

by  Dr.   Petennann: — "It  waa  already  known  that   the 

Bahr-el-Ghazal  formed  a  fertile  valley  and  river-bed  of 

couaiderable  extent,  and  connected  with  Lake  Chad  ;  but 

whether  ita  waters  flowed  into  that  lake,  or  vire  versa,  all 

preiidus  researches  had  failed  to  determine.    Dr.  Nachtigal, 

■"wevcr,  has  clearly  shown  that  the  waters  of  I^ke  Chad 

Bov  occasionally  into  the  Ba)ir-el-Ghazal,  and  that  even 

^r-ftl^  tu  to  the  north-east,  fonns  a  large  and  deep  de- 

K||IM<ioil  still  below  the  level  of  the  Chad  basin.     The 

''  ''•fcr-el-Ghazal  itself  stretches  no  farther  north  than  the 

'**<1,  as  hitherto  assumed,  but  rather  to  the  nortli-east  to 

"'•Out   16°  north  latitude  and    19°  east  longitude   from 

I     '^*«nwich,  and  still  farther  northwards  in  the  direction 

iiorku,  passing  into  the  land  of  Bodele,  an  extensive 

^*1     fruitful  depression  supplied   with   many  wells   and 

Beyond  Bodele  lies  Borku,  whose  northern  portion 
-J  tspidly  t«  a  wide,  lofty,  and  romantic  range  of  hills, 
*^re  Nachtigal  discovereil  the  Kuasi  mountain,  wliich 
*"*^V>ably  equals  tlje  Tarso  of  Tibeati  in  height,  Acconling 
Ilia  investigations  this  range  seems  to  stretch  in  a 
*SJ:«Jitic  bend  nearly  1000  miles  in  extent  from  Tibesti  in 
• «  West  to  Darfur  in  the  east,  and  to  lie  actually  a  con- 
■  *i*iation  of  the  Marrah  mountains,  the  central  range  of 
'  '«-t  region. 


^uth-eost  uf  Boi-uu  lies  Baghirmi,  which  had  long 
■  'ined  ao  independent  8tat«,  bordering  eastward  on  Wadai, 
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whose  sultan  caused  Edward  Yogel  to  be  beheaded.  At 
tlie  time  of  Xachtigars  visit  the  state  of  affairs  in  this 
country  was  involved  in  great  confusion,  and  would  aeem 
to  have  remained  so  ever  since.  Thus  in  Wadiu  the 
young  sultan  Aly  turned  out  to  be  an  ambitious  conqueror 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  great  Central  African 
state.  In  1 8  7 1  he  invaded  Baghirmi,  the  expedition  ending 
with  the  conquest  of  its  walled  capital  Masefia,  so  tfait 
Baghinni  would  seem  to  be  at  present  in  a  state  of  vassal- 
age to  Wadai. 

In   1872  Dr.  Nachtigal  made  his  way  from  Kuh 
southwards  to  the  Gaberi  country,  whose  king,  Muhanuned, 
gave   him   a  very   kind   reception,  and   allowed  him  to 
accompany  several   preilatory  excursions  of  his  people, 
undertaken  to  procure  com  and  slaves  in  the  neighboniing 
villages.     On  these  occasions  the  people  sometimes  con- 
trived to  escape  from  their  pursuers  by  taking  refuge  in 
the  branches  of  gigantic  bombax  trees,  which  were  oto 
large  enougli  to  afford  shelter  to  several  families.     Sud 
citadels  could  be  stormed  only  at  a  heavy  loss  of  life,  and 
as  tlie  Baghirmi  warriors  did  not  possess  the  necessary 
implements  for  felling  the  trees,  they  were  fain  to  rest, 
satisfied  with  picking  off  a  poor  wretch  here  and  ther^i 
and  barbarously  mangling  the  bodies  as  they  fell  from  tfc»^ 
branches  above. 

7.  The  Natives  of  Baghirmi — Customs — JReligvon, 

Nachtigal's  trip  to  Baghirmi  has  considerably  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  tlie  river  Shari  and  its  numerous  lanc^^ 
lications,  as  well  as  of  tlie  extensive  pagan  regions  stretc^^ 
iiig  farther  to  the  south.     The  natives  here  are  of  t 
Sonrhay  type,   of  low   stature   and   impleasant  featm^^ 
though  seldom  absolutely  repulsive.     The  men  are  hand- 
somer than  the  women,  but  not  so  talL     Tlieir  dress  co^  -^ 
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*^t8  of  a  narrow  strip  of  skin — ^goat,  gazelle,  or  wild-cat 
^wound  round  their  loins.  They  take  the  greatest  pains 
^th  their  hair,  which  they  curl  and  adorn  in  the  strangest 
^^lys.  Their  arms  consist  of  spears  and  knives,  the  foot- 
^Idiery  also  wearing  narrow  shields  of  buffalo  hide.  They 
•J^  good  hoisemen,  sitting  well  on  their  lively  little  ponies 
'^thout  saddle  or  stirrups.  Both  sexes  have  one  of  their 
todsors  knocked  out 

They  believe  in  a  supreme  being,  who  speaks  to  them 
Ui  the  thunder.     The  symbol  of  this  divinity  consists  in 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  its  bark  stripped  off  in  rings,  and 
set  up  in  a  little  hut  in  the  vicinity  of  their  houses. 
Neither  women  nor  children  have  access  to  this  sanctuary, 
'^hither  are  brought  oflferings  of  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tion.    They  are  staimch  believers  in  witchcraft,  and  the 
death  of  any  important  person,  or  even  of  a  favourite 
hoise,  is  invariably  attributed  to  the   evil  influences  of 
some   sorcerer,  in  the   discovery  of   whom    the  various 
trihes  have  recourse  to  sundry  devices.      The  deceased 
^    placed   on    the  heads   of    two   men,   the   feet    being 
^Ujned   in   the   direction  of    tlie   house   where   the    sus- 
I^^<ited  criminal  resides.     On  arriving  here  the  sorcerer  is 
t>i>Dught  out  and  put  to  death,  and  his  family  sold  into 
slavery.     Persons  subject  to  epileptic  fits  are  suspected  of 
^^^ing  possessed  by  the  evil  one,  and  are  accordingly  also 
^^spatched.     The  dead  are  buried  in  circular  graves,  in 
^'^liich  are  also  placed  a  goat,  a  couple  of  pitchers  of  honey 
^^d  melissa  (millet  beer),  and   a  dish   of   cowry   shells. 
Amongst  the  Nyellem   and   other   tribes   the    barbarous 
'Practice  prevails  of  burying  a  boy  and  girl  alive  with  the 
"ody,  to  keep  off  the  flies  as  they  say,  but  this  custom  is 
fortunately  falling  more  and  more  into  disuse. 

Wives  remaining  childless  may  be  sold  as  slaves,  but 
if  they  have  had  three  children  they  may  return  to  the 
house  of  their  parents ;  it  is  then  presimied  that  the  hus- 
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band  has  received  a  fair  equivalent  for  his  original  outlay 
in  her  purchase.  The  Sonrhay,  like  the  other  pagan 
tribes  south  of  Baghirmi,  are  industrious  tiUere  of  the  soil. 
raising  crojis  chiefly  of  durra  and  millet,  which  they 
barter  for  tobacco,  pearls,  and  cowry  shells.  Their  houses 
are  made  of  straw,  except  the  granaries,  which  are  of  mud, 
cone-shaped,  and  with  a  single  opening  at  the  point  alwve. 
Besides  horses,  they  keep  gonts,  sheep,  and  doga,  the  last 
being  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  Homed 
cattle  are  rare,  and  our  domestic  cats  seem  altogether  un- 
known to  these  tribes. 


8.    Wadat  and  Us  People. 

Dr.  Nachtigal  has  procured  much  valuable  infomiation 
concerning  the  state  of  Wada'i,  wluch  has  acquired  sudi 
importance  under  tlie  energetic  government  of  its  present 
ruler.  Sheikh  Aly.     The  learned  traveller  left  Kuka  iB 
March  1873,  pro<;eeding  through  Fittri  to  Abeahr  (Beshc). 
which,  since  the  destruction  of  Wara,  lias  been  the  capital 
of  Wadai.     Abeshr  lies  a  little  north  of  14°  north  latitiiA*» 
and  a  little  east  of  21°  east  longitude  from  Greenwicb- 
The  journey  thither  lasted  one  month,  and  on  hia  arri'VW 
Nachtigal  was  received  by  Sheikh  Aly  with  unexpec*-^* 
friendliness,  no  restrictions  of  any  sort  being  placed  on    1*'*' 


What  principally  strikes  the  stranger  in  Wadai'  is  "t-Dfi 
rudeness  of  its  inliabitants,  the  poverty  of  the  laud,  eJ*" 
the  excellence  of  Sultan  Aly's  government  The  pe*^P 
are  far  behind  Bornu  both  in  respect  of  social  refineit*^" 
and  in  a  total  absence  of  all  arts  and  industries.  On  *'''^ 
other  band,  the  native  of  Wada'i  is  violent,  quanielB*^'**^ 
and  cruel,  especially  tmder  the  influence  of  melissn  (.^^ 
mented  durra  beer),  the  abuse  of  which  is  a  matter  of  J*^ 
occurrence.     These  prox>ensities,  combined  with  hia  J>^*^*' 
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and  hatred  of  strangers,  would  soon  put  an  end  to  all 
traftic  with  tlie  coast,  but  for  the  energetic  administration 
of  the  present  ruler.  And  even  now  nielissa  and  their 
fondness  for  love  intrigues  are  the  fruitful  source  of  con- 
stant murder  and  bloodshed.  Their  weaving  ia  rude  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  land  generally  ia  poor,  euSering  in 
many  districts  irom  drought. 

Horsea  are  rare,  and  but  sorry  representatives  of  their 
species ;  though  cainela  are  more  at  home  here  than  in 
Boniu.  Cattle,  however,  as  well  as  sheep  and  goats,  are 
very  numerous ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
[inrchase  a  single  measure  of  milk  in  Abeshr.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  slaves,  ivory,  and  ostrich 
ieiithera,  and  the  foreign  trnfhc  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mfxlyabra  and  the  Dyellabu  (Ayal  el  Bahur) ;  the  former 
tmde  with  Eg3T)t  by  the  nortliem  caravan  route  through 
^Vouyaugs  and  the  oases  of  Kufarah  and  Aujtla,  the 
latter  with  Darfur. 

Thanks  to  the  sultan,  no  one  in  Wadai  can  escape 
Paying  his  just  debts,  nor  can  he  defraud  any  one  in  hia 
*'^ing3.  Aly  governs  with  relentless  severity.  Death  ia 
^^  punishment  inflicted  for  most  crimea,  as  a  lighter 
"^"tencc  would  have  no  effect  on  the  people.  Theft, 
■''Ultety,  and  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  are 
J*'*Oi3hed  either  with  death,  or  the  loss  of  the  nose,  ears,  or 
***her  members.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that 
^*;  Arabs  venture  to  show  themselves  openly  in  Abeshr. 
.^^  South  of  the  Bahr-es-Salamat,  the  proper  boundary  of 
J^  ^ai,  lies  Runga,  or  Dar  Kunga,  which  must  now  he 
^'*>ked  ujwn  as  an  integral  part  of  the  stat«.  If  there 
^**at8  an  actual  king  of  Runga,  he  is  much  more  de- 
***»idfnt  on  his  feudal  lord  the  aultan  of  Wadai  than  ia 
^"Ually  the  case  with  vassal  princes  of  the  great  Moham- 
^'•^an  states  in  Central  Africa.  The  Kunga  people  proper 
^^  ^fohauiniedans ;  but  the  kindred  trilie  of  the  Kuti,  in 
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the  south-west  of  this  country,  are  still  heathens.  Mer- 
chants from  Dar  Banda  and  Bomu  have  settled  amongst 
them,  and  from  this  place  comes  most  of  the  ivoiy  ex- 
ported from  Wadai  to  Darfur.  The  rivers  in  Itunga  flow 
westwards  into  the  Shan,  and  the  Bahr  Kuta,  a  consider- 
able stream  seven  days'  journey  beyond  the  southern 
limits  of  Eunga,  is  probably  identical  with  the  Welle, 
regarded  by  Schweinfurth  as  the  upper  Shan. 

In  the  country  west  of  Bunga,  amongst  the  wild 
beasts  are  the  lion,  the  leopard,  die  hyena^  wild  boar, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  various  species  of  antelope, 
ant-eater,  and  porcupine ;  but  the  giraffe  is  rare.  In  all 
the  region  south  of  this  the  silk-cotton  tree,  the  butter 
tree,  oil-palm  and  deleb,  bananas,  pepper  plants,  manj 
edible  roots,  and  vii^gin  tobacco,  are  found  abundantly. 

9.  The  Banda  Tribes. 

The  people  of  Runga  and  Kuti  call  by  the  commoxi 
name  of  Banda  all  the  tribes  dwelling  south  of  Kuti  and. 
Dar  Eunga,  and  eastward  to  the  Bahr-el-Arab.     But 
most  of  tliese  tribes  are  addicted  to  cannibalism,  they  ali 
call  them  Nyamanyan,  properly  the  plural  of  Nyam  nytE. 
but  here  used  also  in  the  singular  number.     NachtigaLl^s 
authority  for  this  statement,  a  native  of  Bomu,  ass^^arlis 
even  that  they  are  connected  by  the  unity  of  a  comncB^on 
speech,  and   gave   him   specimens   of  this   "Banda  L 
guage,"  of  which  he  was  able  to  make  a  skilful  use. 
Dar  Banda  country  is  very  varied,  some  parts  being  q' 
hilly,  others  containing  only  detached  ridges,  and  otla.^^ 
again  being  perfectly  level. 

10.  Darfur. 

With  Darfur,  situated  on  the   eastern    frontiers     ^' 
Wadai,  on  the  southern  limits  of  the  Sahara,  and  on  ^^ 
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irest   of    Kordofan,   we    enter    tlie    so-called    "  Egyptian 
Sudan."     There    is,  properly   speaking,    only   oite    route 
ftom  Wada'i   to   Darfiir,  at  least   only   one   military   or 
caravan  highway  leading  more  or  less  directly  eastwards. 
The  present  capital  b  Faslier,  on  the  little  lake  Tendelti, 
aViout  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.    Although  bordering 
on  regions  that  have  been  frequently  explored,  Darfnr  is 
itadf  atill  but  little  known.     Till  within  a  year  or  two  tlie 
Q^f  Aocoimt  of  it  we  possessed  was  that  given  in  Browne's 
SViwcb  tn  Africa,  written  in  1799.     Dr.  Nachtigal,  how- 
ever, having  returned  from  Wadai  through   Darfnr  and 
Kordofan  to  Egj-pt,  has  alreatly  partly  raiaetl  the  veil  by 
«hich  iLis  region  lay  so  long  shrouded  in  mystery. 

For  many  centuries  an  annual  caravan  used  to  come 
Iwnce  to  Egypt,  bringing  ivory  and  gums,  ostrich  feathers 
*utl  slaves,  which  were  disposed  of  there  to  advantage  ;  and 
the  merchants  returned  with  maimfactured  goods,  powder 
*oJ  ahot,  and  weapons,  to  their  native  country.  The 
•^ef  export  of  Darfnr,  however,  was  slaves,  the  most  of 
^ueiii  the  property  of  the  Emir,  who  was  the  greatest 
"^desman  of  his  dominions. 

The  central  region  of  Darfur  is  formed  by  the  Marrah 

*">Uatain3,  a  mass  of  parallel  ridges  curving  from  north 

'  South,  and  reaching  about  3500  feet  in  height;  from 


**s    Quc-leus 


channels  of   periodical   streams 


^*Uate  outward  east,  south,  and  west,  giving  cliaracter  to 
^  whole  country,  and  determining  the  cultivable  and 
'Citable  portions  of  it. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  Darfur  do  not  seem  Ui  present 
"***yihing  very  remarkable.     Instead  of  the  luxuriant  vege- 
^*^on  which  the  stranger  admires  in  the  gardens  of  the 
*le  valley,  the  ground  appears  unfruitful  and  dry.     Ma- 


*t 


~^tic  trues  are  certainly  met  with  in  Darfur,  but  the  way- 
^**%r  cannot  rest  beneath  their  shade,  the  ground  being 
^»  round  thickly  overgrown  with  brambles.    Even  the  trees 
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themselves  are  otherwise  of  little  use.     But  few  aca 
met  with,  producing  a  little  gum  ;  yet  iu  the  rainy  sea 
lasting  from  the  mid(Ue  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Septein 
the  land  becomes  clothed  in  the  richest  vegetation. 

The  central,  western,  and  south-western  districts  are 
thickly  peopled,  the  northern  and  eastern  veiy  thinly. 
Ttie  iuhabitautfl,  variously  estimated  at  a  total  of  three  to 
five  millions,  who  are  all  Mohammedans,  must  be  divided, 
on  the  one  hand,  into  natives  of  Central  Africa  and  Arabs; 
on  the  other,  into  the  actual  lords  of  the  land  and  the  sub- 
jected tribes.  By  the  side  of  the  Dajo  dwell  the  For  or 
Fur  in  tlie  hills  and  their  slopes ;  in  the  north,  the 
Zoghawa  and  various  Arab  tribes ;  in  the  west,  the  Mas- 
salat ;  in  the  south,  other  Arab  tribes ;  in  the  aouth-east, 
the  Bego  and  Bii^d ;  in  the  north-east,  the  Berti ;  and 
in  the  centre,  the  Tunjur,  true  Arabs.  I 

Before  theautnnm  of  1874  the  state  of  Darfur.  which        || 
during  several  centuries  had  extended  its  limits  outward        J 
from  the  central  nucleus  of  the  Marrah  inotmtains.  till  it 
embrated  an  area  of  mora  than  twice  that  of  Enjjfland,  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  brave  King    Brahim,  the  son   o! 
Sultan  Mohammed  El  Hassin,  who  had  reigned  for  thirty- 
five  years;  one  of  a  race  of  absolute  sovereigns  whose 
history  can  be  traced  back  for  four  hundred  years.     X"li* 
story  of  its  annexation  to  Egj-pt  may  be  put  in  a  f^"* 
words   as   follows : — A   man   of   some   education,  name^" 
Ziber,  left  Khartum  some  years  ago  to  seek  his  fortune    '" 
the  unexplored  lands  which  lie  between  the  eastern  tri*''*'" 
taries  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  country  of  Darfur,        ^* 
gained  much  influence,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a   s*-""" 
of  sovereignty  over  several  of  the  heathen  tribes  of     tlus 
region.     Soon  after  another  adventurer,  named  Balal**'"'' 
Mohammed,  having  persuaded  the  Egyptian   authoiri^jes 
that  he  was  able  to  bring  the  countries  lying  between-    ^"^ 
Nile  and  Lake  Chad  under  their  rule,  was  supplied   v*'^"' 


soldiers,  money,  aiid  arms  from  I^pt,  and  aet  out  also 
from  Kliartitm.  He  met  and  quarrelled  with  Zibpr,  and 
lust  his  life  in  a  skirmish  in  1872.  On  being  condemned 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  causing  the  death  of  a  servant 
of  Egyp'i  Ziber  was  permitted,  in  compensation,  to  reim- 
biuse  the  govemraeiit  for  the  expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of 
his  rival,  and  ultimately  to  take  up  his  mission.  Making 
friends  of  the  Eizegat  Arabs  in  the  south  of  Darfur,  he 
invaded  and  occupied  She^a,  the  chief  station  of  the 
slave-traders  in  this  border  region.  Early  in  1874  the 
sultan  of  Darfur  sent  an  army  against  Ziber,  but  it 
met  with  defeat.  The  hold  adventurer  now  pushed 
forward  into  the  heart  of  Darfur,  and  in  a  battle  which 
took  place  at  Menowat«i,  three  days'  march  south  of  the 
capital  town  of  El  Fash^r,  the  Sultan  Brnhira  was  slain, 
Ziber  now  took  up  his  quarters  at  Torra,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Marrah  mountains,  and  before  1875  began,  was  able 
to  send  the  news  of  his  conquest  to  Egypt.  An  expedition 
Irom  Kordofan  under  Ismail  Pasha  Ajnib  completed  the 
subjngfltiun  and  annexation  of  the  new  province.  In  1876 
the  Egyptian  garrison  of  Darfur  numbered  10,000  men. 

11.  Kordojan. 

The  far  smaller  district  of  Kordofan,  between  Darfur 
**Jd  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  has  been  under  the  rule  of 
■^K)Tt  since  the  expedition  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  1821.  The 
I  ^*.pital  of  Kordofan  is  El  Obeidh,  1700  feetabovethe  sea- 
,  **^*el,  hence  somewhat  lower  than  Fasher,  The  greater 
I  l**iitioD  of  the  country,  at  least  in  the  east,  is  included  in 
!  ***«  great  Nile  valley,  this  river  forming  its  eastern  limit 
I  ***■  flowing  very  near  it.  Westward  from  the  Nile,  the 
I  ***id  presents  a  uniform  appearance  as  far  as  the  capital 
,  2~*^*Idh.  It  consists  of  undulating  plains  covered  with  a 
,  ^*gh  brown  grass,  with  groups  and  groves  of  the  leafless 
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mimosa  offering  a  shelter  to  the  gazelle.  Here  and  theie 
occur  bare  sandy  plains  on  which  crops  of  durra  are  raised 
in  the  rainy  season.  Here  also  are  seen  villages  of  "  tokels,' 
or  conic-shaped  huts,  with  wells  from  100  to  150  fees 
deep,  around  which  graze  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  c 
sheep  and  goats. 

Agriculture,  however,  is  at  a  very  low  staga  In  tbl 
rainy  season  the  ground  is  cleared  of  the  decayed  graa 
the  seed  is  sown  in  little  holes,  covered  up  with  the  t<^^ 
and  then  left  to  nature,  the  only  heavy  crop  being  that 
the  durra.  Traces  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  are  oc^ 
sionally  met  with,  and  an  industrious  sheikh  will  now  Bm, 
then  plant  some  maloshi^  or  bami^ ;  but  the  dearth 
water  must  always  stand  in  the  way  of  any  great  develo 
ment  of  agriculture  in  this  coimtry,  for  all  those  plau 
are  necessarily  excluded  from  cultivation  that  do  not  rip^ 
during  the  three  months  of  the  rainy  season,  besides  whic 
the  annual  rainfall  is  far  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  - 
usually  supposed.  The  same  scarcity  of  water  ate 
necessarily  limits  the  extent  of  the  pasture  lands,  the  herc5 
being  obliged  to  keep  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tb 
wells.  Ancient  baobabs,  growing  solitarily,  are  salier:^ 
points  in  the  landscape. 

An  important  product  of  the  country  is  gum,  and  tk 
red  colour  of  the  soil  bespeaks  the  presence  of  iron.     At 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles  to  the  east  of  Hursi  (norti 
east  of  El  Obeidh),  iron  ore  is  found  in  irregular  masses  i 
a  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  imder  the  soiL 

The  town  of  El  Obeidh,  or  El  Obeyad,  as  described  1: 
Colonel  Colston  of  the  Egyptian  staff,  who  visited  it  : 
1875,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  flat  smooth  plai: 
and  at  a  distance  hides  itself  in  groves  of  heglik  {Balaniii 
Egyptica)y  a  plant  which  is  cultivated  for  its  edible  frui 
and  for  the  oil  which  is  expi'essed  from  its  seeds.  Tl 
city  covers  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  is  said  to  conta; 


from  20,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.  Moat  of  the  hoiiaes 
are  of  circular  form,  built  of  roughly-kneaded  mud  bricks, 
covered  by  a  conical  roof  of  atubble  supported  by  wooden 
posts,  "At  the  extreme  point  of  the  roof  ia  placed  a 
cylindrical  sheaf  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a  stick,  rarely  either  straight  or  even. 
If  the  proprietor  can  fix  on  this  stick  a  common  bottle 
between  two  ostrich  eggs,  t!iis  architectural  luxury  becomes 
the  admiration  of  all  Iiia  neighbours,"  The  merchants  and 
well-to-do  people  also  build  sq^uare  bouses  of  one  story, 
tailed  "  duldur." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

REGIONS  OF  THE  NILK 

1.  Frmn  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Equator, 

Proceeding  gradually  from  the  western  seaboard  of  the 
continent,  we  have  at  last  reached  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
that  venerable  stream  with  which  is  indissolubly  associ- 
ated the  culture  of  perhaps  the  oldest  civilised  country  in 
the  world.     Who  can  speak  of  the  Nile  without  conjur- 
ing up  visions  of  Egypt,  and  the  pyramids  rising  out  of 
the  desert  waste,  gigantic  witnesses  of  a  great  past  that 
had  long  disappeared,  while  waiting  for  modem  researctx 
to  be  again  unveiled  ? 

Still  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  is  but  a  small  portio^ 
of  the  vast  region  watered  and  fertilised  by  the  Nile, 
stretcliing  from  the  equator  to  the  Mediterranean.  Loi 
as  the  darkness  of  ignorance  had  remained  over  Egy^jg^t 
itself,  the  mystery  continued  still  longer  to  shroud  tiTkim-e 
source  of  its  beneficent  stream.  Not  till  recent  days 
the  problem  been  sufficiently  solved  to  give  us  a  cl 
insight  into  the  geographical  relations  of  the  interioMr  of 
Africa. 

The  results  of  the  most  recent  explorations  wilL       1» 
given  farther  on,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
to  know  that  the  Nile,  the  greatest  of  African  rivers, 
from    the   great    lake   Victoria    Nyanza,   which    lik&      ^^ 
western  neighbour  the  Albert  Nyanza,  is  crossed  ixx     ^^ 
northern  portion  by  the  equator.     Hence,  by  the  erp^^^" 
sion  Regions  of  the  Nile,  we  understand  the  whole  couxi^^y 
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IjHng  ou  both  aides  of  this  river  from  the  equator  to  the 
3VIedit«iTanean,  exteniling  over  a.  space  of  more  than  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude.  This  compriaea  nearly  the  whole  of 
x»ortb-east  Africa,  which  sends  down  to  the  Nile  the 
■tribute  of  its  waters. 


2.  Tht  Nik  Dcha. 

In  order  to  give  a  bold  picture  of  tliis  widespread 
dtiinain,  we  shall  depart  from  the  more  usual  plan,  and 
I>roeeed  upwards  from  the  mouths  of  the  river  into  the 
■^erj-  heart  of  tropical  Africa.  This  has  also  teen  the 
■■aethod  adopted  by  explorers  in  all  ayes,  until  recent 
times,  in  their  attempts  at  penetrating  the  mystery  of  its 
Source ;  the  river  itself,  notwithstanding  all  its  numerous 
■^^Tndings,  following  on  the  whole  a  direct  line  from  south 
to  north,  and  thereby  acting  as  a  guide  to  the  long  un- 
known regions  of  its  upper  course. 

Where  the  wearied  stream  splits  off  mainly  into  the 
t'^o  great  branches  of  Damietta  and  Rosetta,  thus  forraiog 
the  renowned  and  fertile  Nile  Delta,  we  find  a  flat,  low- 
'>*ing  river  tract,  more  extensive  than  Wales,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly merging  with  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
•he  Nile  is  no  doubt  incessantly  thrusting  the  land 
''i»~ward  into  the  sea,  and  after  the  inundation  of  the 
"elia  from  July  to  November  a  thin  film  of  sediment  is 
WiOually  left  to  add  to  the  elevation  of  the  plain.  But 
'"e  position  of  certain  buildings  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
■^If-submerged  ruins  of  towns  in  Lake  Menzaleh,  one  of 
">«  large  lagoons  which  occupy  the  seaward  mai^gin  of  the 
io*lim(l,  show  that  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  Delta  has 
t*en  in  process  simultaneoiwly  ^vith  its  upward  growth. 

This  is  the  district  of  Lower  I^pt,  the  real  heart  of 
»  date  at  present  extending  its  frontiers  in  all  directions, 
where  necessary  even   with   armed   force,   and  which  is 
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already,  if  not  the  strongest,  assuredly  the  most  extensive 
state  in  Africa.  For  nearly  every  pavt  of  the  Nile  xegion 
has  been  absorbed,  and  the  Egyptian  advanced  statioDS 
have  now  reached  the  northern  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyana 
the  Mwutan  or  Luta  'Nzige  of  the  natives. 

3.  Hffjfptian  OuUwre. 

But  Eg]rpt  itself  is  limited  to  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  even  here  it  is  in  Lower  Egypt  only  that  a 
wider  tract  of  arable  land  is  procured  by  the  outspreading 
branches  of  the  river.  Hence,  here  also  are  situated  the 
most  important  cities  in  the  country — Alexandria,  its 
great  seaport,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  capital,  Csito, 
above  the  point  where  the  stream  forks  off.  Her6,  in  the 
venerable  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Pyramids,  now 
flourishes  a  hybrid  culture,  half  European,  half  Oriental ; 
here  the  traffic  between  the  most  important  points  is 
furthered  by  a  network  of  well-constructed  railways,  one 
branch  of  which  reaches  like  a  horn  of  plenty  as  fan 
south  as  Siut  in  Upper  Egypt;  here  the  Mohammedan 
mosque  proudly  lifts  its  head  by  the  side  of  the  European 
opera-house,  and  the  burnous  of  the  defiant  Arab  brushes 
by  the  coat  of  the  pliant  Frank ;  here,  in  a  word,  the  un- 
experienced traveller  receives  the  impression  as  if  some 
European  city  had  but  changed  places  with  a  more 
southern  capital,  until  taught  by  a  longer  residence  that 
all  is  mere  outward  show  and  polish,  beneath  which  the 
old  eastern  barbarism  still  finds  a  refuge. 

If  he  hurries  from  the  centres  of  this  superficial  cultme, 
he  finds  himself  in  the  wilderness  enclosing  both  banks  of 
the  river.  In  the  west  it  is  the  vast  and  dreaded  Libyan 
Desert,  which  skirts  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Nile 
through  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt  as  far  as  Egyptian 
Sudan,  at  places  even  approaching  close  to  the  river  it- 
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f.  Fayum,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Middle  Eg3T}t, 
iy  almost  be  regarded  as  an  oaais,  such  as  those  of 
rairah  and  Dachel  in  the  true  desert. 


4.   The  Country  East  of  the  Nile — The  Atbara 
and  the  Bltie  Nile. 

On  the  right  bank  the  plain  stretches  eastwards  from 
IE  Delta  to  the  Suez  Canal,  now  connecting  the  Mediter- 
bQean  and  Red  Seas  at  a  point  where  Africa  and  Asia 
.eet  in  the  sandy  waste  of  the  former  isthmus  ;  but 
"■wards  the  south,  along  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  whole 
»oa[  of  the  Red  Sea,  there  rises  a  hilly  country  occupying 
le  tract  l>etween  the  Nile  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
I  the  north,  this  country  of  mountains  and  wadys  is 
Jled  the  Eastern  or  Arabian  Desert,  and  farther  south, 
iiere  the  Nile  forms  an  inverted  S,  it  descends  to  the 
ubian  Desert ;  while,  still  following  the  coast-line  on 
s  left  until  between  15°  and  10°  north  latitude,  it 
panda  into  the  imposing  highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

This  region  alone  sends  down  considerable  streams,  iu 
sir  north-westerly  course  watering  the  districts  of 
■2okl  and  Senaar,  and  at  last  flowing  into  the  Nile, 
lich  up  to  its .  confluence  with  the  Atbara  has  not 
*oughout  its  whole  lower  course  received  a  single  tribu- 
*7  eitlier  from  the  east  or  the  west.  More  important 
^  than  the  Atliara  is  -the  more  southern  affluent,  the 
Wit-el-Azrak,  or  Blue  Nile,  flowing  from  the  alpine  lake 
C»ana  in  the  lofty  Abyssinian  table-land  of  Amhara.  At 
lie  junction  of  the  two  streams  is  situated  Khartum,  the 
"wt  important  centre  of  traffic  in  Egj-ptian  Sudan. 


^^ 


5.   The  MldU  Nile  and  its  Tributaries. 

Nile,  henceforth    to   be    named   the    Abiad   or 
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Whtte,  in  contradistinctioa  to  the  Blue  Nile,  leacbci; 
this  point  in  nearly  a  straight  course  from  the  apptf 
regiooH,  where  it  receives  the  Sobat,  its  confluence  widi 
which  may  in  a  sense  be  regarded  as  a  turning-point  ii 
the  history  of  Nile  discovery.  The  Sobat  rises  probabif 
in  the  little-known  mountain  region  which  forms  a  soutiem 
continuation  of  the  Abyaainiau  highlands,  and  in  ^idi 
are  situated  Ibtt  states  of  Shoa  and  KafTa.  On  the  ^ 
these  uplands  descend  towards  the  land  of  the  (isUtt 
who  occupy  the  eastern  horn  of  Africa  jointly  willi  tie 
Somlli,  lying  still  farther  coastwards.  Hence  alao  several 
other  streams  that  remain  still  to  be  explored,  flow  was- 
wards  to  the  Nile  baain. 

But  the  first  decided  change  in  the  character  of  f" 
Nile  takes  place  not  on  this  right  or  eastern  sid&  but  on 
its  left  or  western  bank,  where  south  of  Kordofau  >^^ 
Daifur  the  Bahr-el-Ghozal  (Gazelle  Kiverj  and  the  Bahr-d- 
Arab  gather  and  bring  to  it  a  regular  network  of  slttann 
flowing  in  a  parallel  course  from  south  to  north,  u"l 
rising  in  the  mountains  to  the  north-weat  of  Lakt  Albert 
Nyanza. 

This  is  the  domain  of  a  number  of  most  intwestiDS 
Negro  tribes,  such  as  the  Nuehi-,  the  Dinka,  and  Boog^ 
the  cannibal  Nyamnyam  and  Monbuttu,  whose  bM**" 
and  customs  were  some  years  since  for  the  first  tt*** 
observed  by  Dr.  Geoi^^  Schweinfurth. 

South  of  these  is  the  dwarf  race  of  the  Akka,  ^'^^ 
by  the  Italian  traveller  Miaiii.  Here  from  the  Bl** 
Mountains  skirting  the  western  shore  of  the  i^''^ 
Nyanza,  streams  descend  and  flow  into  the  still  unexpl*"*^ 
regions  of  the  west ;  amongst  them  the  Welle  in  the  1*"^ 
of  the  Monbuttu,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ii  p*^ 
bably  the  upper  course  of  the  Shari. 

Tlie  White  Nile  itself  flows  from  the  norlhe"'' 
extremity  of   the   Albert  Nyanza,  windit^   through  ^D* 
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hilly  coiintiy  tx)  the  north  of  this  lake  down  to  the  plains 

beloiw.       Nevertheless    a   deep    channel    connecting   the 

Albert  with  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  generally  regarded  as 

the  White  or  Victoria  Nile,  so  that  for  the  present  this 

basin  may  be  looked  on  as  the  true  source  of  the  father 

of  rivers.     Whether  one  of  the  more  southern  or  south- 

east^em  affluents  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is   to  be  con- 

sfdexed  as  a  further  continuation  of  the  Nile  seems  to 

OS     €L    somewhat  idle  question,  with  the  investigation  of 

which  the  reader  need  not,  at  least  for  the  present,  be 

ttoTxbleA. 


i 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

EGYPT. 

1.  Political  SUiuUion — Extent — PoptdatioiL 

Egypt  is  a  vassal  state  of  the  Porte,  to  which  it  pay* 
a  yearly  tribute  of  about  £670,000,  and  which  in  case  rf 
war  it  is  obliged  to  assist  with  a  number  of  sxaoHttJ 
troops.     Its  present  ruler,  who  formerly  bore  the  title  oi 
viceroy,  has  contrived  constantly  to  restrict  the  sovereigB 
rights  of  Turkey,  securing  for  himself  and  his  suooeBBOtt 
the  dignity  of  Khedive,  and  continually  extending  ^ 
frontiers  of  the  state  southwards  along  the  Nile  basin  and 
over  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  so  that  he  is  now  unqufia- 
tionably  the  most  powerful  potentate  in  the  whole  w 
Africa.     Under  him  Egypt  has  become  an  important  and 
all   but  independent  state,  approaching  ever  nearer  to 
complete  separation  from  the  Porte,  its  dependence  oftt 
which  is  even  now  little  more  than  nominal 

Meantime  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  estimate  th^ 
total  area  of  a  state  that  has  grown  up  under  our  ^retf 
eyes.  The  territory  nominally  subjected  to  Egypt  iW^ 
extends  over  about  865,000  square  miles,  or  is  mfli® 
than  four  times  the  area  of  European  Turkey.  If,  foDo^' 
ing  the  estimate  made  by  Behm  and  Wagner,  we  tft 
down  the  population  at  about  17,000,000,  including  th 
districts  of  Kordofan  and  Darfur,  this  figure  can  to 
looked  upon  as  little  more  than  purely  conjectural  la 
Egypt  proper,  that  is  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  Waiij 
Haifa,  there  were  in  1872  about  a  third  of  this  number, 


eluding  3,800,000  settled  Arabs,  200,000  Turks  and 
bet  Tatar  tribes,  400,000  Bedouins  or  nomad  Arabs, 
>*  Mussulmans  thus  reckoning  about  4,400,000 
Ito^tlier.  There  are  aome  600,000  Christians,  com- 
tising  350,000  Kopts  and  250,000  Franks  and  natives 
f  the  Levant. 


2,  T/te  Fellaheen,  KopU,  Pure  Arabs,  Europeans,  Jews, 
and  Gipsies. 

;  The  great  mass  of  the  settled  Arab  element  are 
•own  as  "  Fellaheen,"  literally  "  Plonghers,"  who  are  not 
JBe  Arabs,  but  rather  half-bred  descendants  of  the  old 
(^tians  and  the  first  Arab  invaders  of  the  land.  On  the 
Iba  hand,  a  portion  of  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  of  their 
teqnerora  remained  unmixed,  the  former  being  now 
presented  by  the  Kopts,  Jacobite  Christians,  outwardly 
fefessing  Christianity  but  practising  circiuncision  and 
■er  Mohammedan  rites.  They  generally  support  them- 
•hes  08  scribes,  notaries,  secretaries,  and  book-keepers  in 
llMic  and  private  offices,  though  some  rich  Knptic  land- 
•nere  and  merchants  are  occasionally  met  with.  AH, 
•Stever,  bear  a  certain  reputation  for  trickery  and 
Winess.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  Kopta  are  divided  into 
"Bted  and  Disunited ;  and  besides  the  Catholics  and  a 
sited  number  of  Protestants,  there  are  also  Armenian  and 
fnonite  communities  in  I^ypt 

!■  The  pure  Arabs  are  mainly  represented  by  the  Bedou- 
ilj  hut  even  a  portion  of  these,  as  in  Fayum,  and  espe- 
mj  in  the  province  of  Kenneh,  have  exchanged  their 
nutd   tents   for  settled  houses,  made  at  first  of   palm 

Eies  and  duira  stalks,  afterwards  of   regiJar  brick- 
Besides  cattle,  sheep,  and  camel  breeding,  they  are 
ed  in  escorting  caravans,  preparing  and  selling  char- 
1  (mostly  of  tamarisk  shrubs),  and  palm  matting ;  but, 
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since  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali,  have  renounced  the  profes- 
sion of  highway  robbers. 

The  Europeans  and  natives  of  the  Levant  —  Greeks* 
S3nrians,  Italians,  French,  English,  and  Germans,  taking 
them  in  the  order  of  their  numbers  respectively — ^veiy 
nearly  monopolise  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
country,  and  are  also  the  principal  hotel-keepers,  chemists, 
physicians,  booksellers,  teachers  of  languages,  and,  in  y&J 
small  numbers,  even  artists,  in  the  more  important  cities 
of  Lower  Egypt.  There  is,  moreover,  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  Europeans,  especially  Italians  and  French,  in 
the  service  of  the  Khedive. 

The  Jews,  owing  to  the  unmeasured  contempt  in  which 
they  are  held  by  the  Moslem,  do  not  thrive  quite  so  weD 
in  I^ypt  as  elsewhere.  The  gipsies,  also,  Iiave  diminishfid 
in  numbers,  and  are  now  only  occasionally  met  with  «t 
fairs  and  markets  as  conjurors,  serpent-charmers,  and  ac«>* 
bats,  while  the  women  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  devoted  to 
fortime-telling,  and  even  public  dancing. 

3.  Social  Process — Spread  of  Uducation. 

Under  the  sway  of  this  present  ruler,  Egypt  and  its 
inhabitants  have  in  many  respects  made  undoubted  pW" 
grass.    Every  year  the  Khedive  introduces  fresh  European 
customs  and  usages.     Thus  he  has  created  a  police  foicfl 
based  on  a  former  Austrian  model ;  but  in  no  department 
is  the  improvement  so  marked  as  in  that  of  public  instno- 
tion.     The  Egyptian  schools  are  classified  as  military  and 
technical,  supported  by  the  Government ;  poor  and  orphan 
schools,  also  partly  assisted  by  the  Grovemment ;  centnl 
schools  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  provinces,  in  whose  main- 
tenance the  families  take  part ;  boarding  schools,  in  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  to  some  extent  relying  on  voluntary  aid; 
and  lastly,  national  colleges,  supported  by  the  parents  and 
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'  Smients  themselves.  This,  however,  takes  no  account  of 
j  %  various  sectarian  acliools  in  Cairo,  also  liberally  aided 
I  iy  tiie  Government,  nor  of  the  other  foreign  iuatitutiona, 
Anilarly  enjoying  considerable  subventions,  not  figuring  in 
ike  bai^t  of  public  instruction.  These  are  mostly  mis- 
iiioary  establishments,  orphanages,  Koptic,  Greek,  Jewish, 
Ouholic,  and  conventual  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  progress  and  advancement  wHch 
hn  been  made  in  Egypt  imder  its  present  government, 
fte  well-known  traveller,  Charles  Beke,  wrote  as  follows : 
•^"Nothing  surprised  me  more  in  my  present  journey, 
ttoagh  I  have  visited  I^ypt  frequently  since  1840,  than 
fte  many  changes  for  the  better  that  were  observable  in 
Ae  whole  country.  When  one  has  passed  the  Mareotis 
like,  and  the  barren  district  west  of  the  Eosetta  arm  of 
ft«  Nile,  the  land  presents  most  distinct  evidences  of 
Bgher  and  more  extended  culture.  I  was  told  that  in  this 
Jut  of  Egypt,  where  in  1850  only  100,000  acres  of  land 
TOe  under  cultivation,  now  double  that  extent  is  planted. 
*he  cotton  har\-est  is  now  just  over,  and  the  fields  are 
wng  ploughed.  Once  I  saw,  what  I  have  never  seen 
Ifitora,  a  camel  drawing  the  plough.  Far  and  wide  there 
'W'es  a  green  sea  of  corn-fields  or  of  rich  pasture-land,  on 
•iich  cattle,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats  are  grazing.  Trees 
■Te  been  planted,  and  not  only  along  the  roads  ;  some 
hces  have  been  set  so  thickly  as  almost  to  appear  like 
BJe  forests.  The  route  across  the  Delta,  on  the  clear 
teiy  day  on  which  I  travelled,  was  indeed  charming,  and 
llttd  oft«n  to  remind  myself  that  I  was  really  in  I^pt, 
I  totally  changed  was  the  picture;  for  here  and  there, 
n,  the  tall  chimney  of  some  maimfactory  was  to  be  seen 
iriOg  above  the  trees  or  over  the  villages.  Egypt  will 
koo  belong  only  geographically  to  Africa ;  in  everything 
jbe  it  IB  becoming  European.  The  condition  of  the  lower 
iHees,  alao,  shows  a  marked  improvement.      Ophthalmia, 
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perhaps  the  most  painful  scourge  of  Egypt^  is  now  neitZ 
so  widespread  nor  so  intense  as  formerly ;  and  if  the  peop 
are  not  better  fed  than  they  used  to  be,  they  have,  at  less 
sufficient  for  their  wants.  Those  inhabiting  the  towns  tf 
remarkably  improved.  In  Cairo  there  are  not  nearly  i 
many  barefooted  people  as  formerly ;  and  they  are  noi 
contented  with  slippers,  but  wear  European  boota  lb 
fellahs,  or  peasants,  also,  are  decidedly  improved;  Uidi 
mud  huts  are  better  built,  and  especially  better  roofed— 
indeed,  here  and  there  peasant  houses  of  quite  EuiopeBii 
type  are  now  to  be  seen. 

''  No  doubt  this  rapid  progress  in  Egypt  has  its  shadow 
side.  like  the  children  of  Israel  of  old,  the  people  do  not 
work  for  themselves,  but  are  in  heavy  bondage  almoll 
beyond  their  powers;  yet  this  development  imderhi^ 
pressure  is  undeniably  to  the  advantage  of  the  countij* 
The  greatest  and  most  important,  because  most  univenil]] 
active,  change  is  certainly  that  of  the  improvement  in  tk 
climate,  brought  about  by  the  more  extended  cultiTation 
and  especially  by  the  numerous  plantations  of  trees.  XSgJp^ 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  overturn  its  proverbial  rainlessness.  b 
Alexandria  rain  now  falls  even  to  excess ;  and  Cairo,  d 
which  the  prophet  of  all  travellers,  Murray,  in  his  Hand- 
book, stiU  maintains  that  it  enjoys  at  most  five  or  sixli^ 
showers  in  the  course  of  the  year,  had  to  record  not  feiW 
than  twenty-one  such  in  the  past  year.  I  myself  expflri* 
enced  a  rainy  day  there  quite  as  wet  as  any  known  i 
England ;  the  consequences  of  it  were,  that  the  unpavrf 
streets  were  covered  ankle-deep  with  mud,  and  all  traffic 
except  that  in  carriages,  was  at  an  end.  Naturally  ih 
ignorant  Arabs  ascribe  these  changes  to  supematon 
agencies ;  and  since  the  year  corresponds  with  that  of  ih 
ascent  of  Mohammed  Ali  to  the  tlux)ne,  the  witchcraft  i 
supposed  to  emanate  from  him  and  his  dynasty." 

But,  however  remarkable  the  progress  already  made. 


tumat  be  deuied  tliat  much  of  it  is  more  dazzling  and 
nperficial  than  solid.  The  Khedive's  attendanta  wear 
beries,  including  even  the  tall  hat  itself,  otherwise  held 
il  auch  horror  by  Mohammedana.  In  the  theatre  a 
^lecial  box  has  been  set  up  for  the  ladies  of  the  harem, 
lad  under  the  pretext  of  attracting  strangers  a  European 
BBnpony  has  contracted  for  the  rent  of  a  gambling  estab- 
fiahment,  binding  itaelf  in  return  to  set  apart  a  fixed  yearly 
for  the  embeUishment  of  Cairo.  The  ladies  of  his 
iighness'a  harem  have  already  made  such  strides  towards 
ttoancipation,  that  they  drive  out  in  open  caiTii4,'e3  dressed 
fti  European  fashion,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  gossamer 
*b1,  and  with  English  coachmen  and  footmen  in  red  and 
pld-embroidered  Uveries.  The  pubUc  offices  tliemselvea 
In  beginning  to  be  per\'aded  by  another  atmosphere, 
lie  divans  in  the  various  government  departraenta  have 
Men  replaced  by  Eurojiean  sofaa  and  chairs,  and  the 
flftcials  have  been  recommended  to  imitate  their  western 
leagues  by  abstaining  from  smoking  and  coffee  during 
istm  hours. 

'■ftp  commerce,  especially  the  transit  tTade,of  Egypt  has 

ifei  immense  advantc^es  from  the  construction  of  the 

It  h%hwBy  of  the  Suez  Canal,  uniting  the  Mediterranean 

*ith  the  Ked  Sea,  and  giving  an  uninterrupted  waterway 

ktween  Europe  and  the  Indies.     This  greatest  engineer^ 

■genterprise  of  modern  times  was  completed  in   1869, 

tor  fourteen  years  of  labour.     From  the  Mediterranean 

Port  Said,  now  a  flourishing  modern  town,  though  as 

ely  as  the  year  1860  its  site  had  not  even  a  hut,  the 

lal  passes  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  southward  to  the 

I  E^ptiau  seaport  of  Suez  on  the  Ited  Sea,  with  its 

•ques   and   houses  of  sun-dried  brick.      Midway  the 

lal  passes  Ismadia,  the  head-quartera  of  the  Canal  Com- 

ly,  to  which  point  a  fresh-water  canal  has  now  been 

lened  from  the  Nile.      The  increase  of  traffic   by  this 
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highway  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  while  only 
486  vessels  passed  throiigli  the  canal  in  1870,  this  num- 
ber liad  increased  to  1494  ships,  carrying  nearly  three 
millions  of  tons  of  goods,  in  1875,  as  well  as  85,000 
p(is3en},'ers. 

AU  these  efforts  at  civilisation  are  of  course  meantime 
restricted  to  Lower  E^ypt,  where  are  situated  the  two  most 
ini]K>rtaut  cities  in  the  country,  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

4,  AUxandritt  and  Cairo. 

Alexandria,  Avith  a  population  of  212,000,  is  diWded 
into  two  sections,  one  occupied  by  Europeans,  the  other  by 
tlie  natives.  In  the  Arab  quarter  in  the  north-west  and 
west  the  street*  are  narrow  and  irregidar,  in  summer  dustf, 
in  winter  rendereil  imjiassable  by  the  mud  and  dirt.  Tlif 
houses  are  mostly  one  story  high,  with  few  wiaJom 
towards  the  street,  and  ])uilt  in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion,      t 

Tiie    European  quarter,  a  creation  of   recent   times,     i 
jireseuts  a  very  different  appearance,  with  its  broad  and     ' 
straight  streets,  occasionally  planted  with  fine  rows  iif  trws, 
with  here  and  there  a  charming  square  laid  out  wifii  ever- 
green plant-s  and  sweet- smelling  flowers.     Here  are  also 
splendid  houses,  solidly  built  and  with  the  most  el^ffint 
shops,  rendering  Alexandria  one    of   t^e  moet  briliiant 
cities  of  the  ilediterranean.     It  is  lit  with  gu,  and  the  A 
Nile  water  is  conveyed  thither  hy  a  company,  whi 
supplies  the  whole  place  with  the  best  drinking  v 
the  world. 

Tlie  traveller  is  now  hurried  from  Alexandria  to  )y 
by  the  government  railway,  the  ranuficatiouB  of  y 
extending  over  a  total  length  of  nearly  1000  mill 
nect  together  nearly  all  the   large  towns  of  1 
besides  extending  southward  along  the  river  as  £«■.*" 
whence  the  Nile  navigation  is  open  to  Amman. 
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large  open  streets,  only  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  desii 
to  convert  it  into  a  European  town  may  not  end  in  thr^a 
disappearance  of  its  Eastern  character,  which  would  rob 
of  a  great  part  of  its  peculiar  charms  and  attractions. 

The  first  thing  that  a  stranger  generally  does  when 
has  arrived  at  Cairo  is  to  make  for  the  citadeL      IT 
stands  on  a  slight  elevation,  which,  however,  is  a  relative 
important  one  in  the  wide  levels  which  surround  it,  and_ 
is  also  occupied  by  some  of  the  government  buildings, 
the  splendid  new  mosque  which  holds  the  tomb  of  Meh( 
AIL     The  panorama  which  one  enjoys  from  the  walls 
the  citadel  is  indeed  a  fine  one,  the  most  splendid  ceitai] 
excepting  that  of  the  Bosphonis,  afforded  by  all  the 
At  one's  feet  the  vast  city  spreads  out,  the    Masr- 
Kahira,  the  victorious,  as  the  Arabs  are  proud  to  call 
queen  of  the  Nile  valley, — a  sea  of  houses,  over  wlim^Ji 
rises   a   forest  of   tapering  minarets   and  noble  cupola 
There  are  said  to  be  400  mosques  in  Cairo,  but  no  oiDe 
appears  to  have  counted  them  singly.     In  the  backgroti-Xid 
are  the  yellow  mountains  of  the  desert,  and  over  all  the  cI^mt 
blue  sky.     Behind  the  huge  city  lies  a  green  plain  watejncd 
l)y  the  Nile,  which  has  spread  out  like  a  great  lake,  and  tW" 
yond  that  the  p}Tamids,  with  two  gigantic  ones  overtoppi^ 
the  rest,  the  insoluble  riddle  of  a  mysterious  past     In  t^^*® 
south,  in  the  greater  distance,  are  the  pyramids  of  Sakar»-J> 
in  the  east,  the  white  mountains  of  Makattam  and  the  ton^*^ 
of  the  kalifs,  and  the  wide  bare  desert     This  is  in     * 
fow  strokes  the  vast  picture  which  unfolds  itself  before  o^ 
oyes.     The  city  is  surrounded  almost  entirely  by  walls  i^ 
a  tolerably  good  state  of  repair.     The  houses  are  of  one  to 
throo   stories   liigh,   without   gables    or   window-frames; 
inst<Mul  of  sloping  roofs,  there  are  flat  terraces,  and  the 
windows  are  protected    by  strong  wooden  lattices,  the     i 
Imloonioa  also  Knng  latticed  round,  most  of  them  having    | 
oanopiinl  coverings  ornamented  with  carved  work.      In 
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"^  the  houses  the  lowest  stage  is  wlioUy,  or  in  part  at 
least,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  gnumil.  The  ilonrs 
*i^  fastened  with  a  wooden  bolt,  anti  are  provided 
^^lb  a  rinif  for  knockiiig  ;  on  most  of  them  a  text  from 
'he  Koran  is  inscribed,  to  serve  as  a  protection  from  the 
^^fil  eye ;  and  in  the  joints,  teeth  are  wedjred  in,  since  this 
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"  teW  to  be  preservative  from  toothache.  The  houses 
"long  the  larger  streets  contain  divans  or  coffee-rooms, 
wtchen,  workroom,  or  shop.  Most  numerous  are  the 
"Wkehops  of  the  shoemakers,  tailors,  saddlers,  and  pipe- 
makeiB,  for  we  are  in  a  coitntry  where  everybody  smokes 
and  rides.  In  the  shops  ore  chiefly  to  be  seen  drugs,  roots, 
perfumed  waters,  and  carpets,  for  every  Mussulman  uses 
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oue  of  these  in  kiieeliug  for  prayer;  there  are  also  largerfl 
white  woollen  shawls,  huruoiisea,  fez  caps,  silk  stufli^f 
and  cloths.  Tlie  lat^e  fruit  shops  are  also  interestiiig^,! 
and  in  these  whole  pyramidB  and  hillocks  of  bananas,  figa^  ■ 
dates,  and  oranges,  are  piled  up.  In  tlie  kitchens  i 
generally  iinda  a  mess  of  pilau  {rice  and  meat)  being  pr&^J 
pared,  or  beef  or  tish  are  being  roasted.  These  delicaciea|| 
are  not  only  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  with  t 
of  the  fingera  only,  but  are  carried  oft'  for  family  use,  si 
in  many  houses  no  cooking  at  all  goes  on.  In  the  i 
bai-bers'  shops  one  may  see  how  the  heads  of  the  1 
believei-s  are  shaved  smootli,  with  the  exception  of  a  8 
lock,  or  how  by  the  aid  of  some  depilatory  they  an 
perfectly  bare.  The  clothes  shops  of  the  orieiitala  o 
only  two  chief  articles  of  attire — ^long  kaftans  and  i 
trousers.  Shoemakers'  booths  have  great  quantites  of 
made  shoes  of  untanned  or  red  and  yellow  leather, 
interesting  for  the  stranger  are  the  jeweUeis'  shops,  in  wJu 
the  richest  choice  of  linger,  ear,  and  nose  rings  of  si 
oriental  shapes  are  temptingly  shown.  The  i 
places  are  also  well  worth  seeing, with  their  splendid  1 
sabres,  yatagans,  and  ricldy  ornamented  guns  and  j 

The    crowd  in    the    streets   is   still    lar^r    and 
more    varied     than     in     Alexandria,    and    the    ncaae  1 
almost  deafening.     Wat«r-carriers,  chiefly  veiy  poor  p 
are  very  nunieroiiB,  and  take  about  their  supply  t 
in  a  goal^skin  on  their  own  backs,  or  lead  their  donl 
with  them,  in  eveiy  part  of  the  city.     When  one  i 
bers  that  all  the  inhabitants   of  Cairo,  350,000  ' 
are  provided  with  water  from  the  Nile — for  the  wells  fl 
give  a  bad  and  saline  water — the  great  number  (rf  1 
carriers  is  readily  comprehended.     The  fellalis  or  | 
bring  their   products   to   market   in  baskets  which  tixy 
carry  on  their  heads  ;  now  and  then  they  also  make  use 
of  a  donkey  for    this   puipose,   and    tlie   animal    carries 
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^ooda,  but  also  theii'  owner ;  or  the  driver 
i*y  be  seen  miming  alongside  holding  on  to  the  pack- 
iddle  so  as  to  be  dragged  along  by  the  animal.  Eiders 
n  splendid  horses  are  often  met,  and  these,  with  their 
icturesque  oriental  equipage,  give  a  fine  effect  to  the  scene. 


,  Aralw,  Armenians,  Franks,  Jews,  Kopts,  Negroes, 

i,  and  among  these  many  blind  men,  all  move  in 

;  confusion,  and    with   continual    din,  among    one 

The  native  women  are  all  veiled,  and  their  loose 

mg  clothes  give  no  idea  of  their  forms.     The  divans 

II, but  have  laj^e  bow  windows  in  their  wooden  walls, 

f  are  much  frequented,  for  the  nriental  is  most  at 
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home  ill  his  cofTee-housc ;  here  chibouk.%  hashish^and  opium 
are  smokeii,  while  luusic  is  played,  or  some  stoiy-teller  is 
listened  to. 

C).  From  Cairo  to  the  Catai^acts, 

Tlie  best  way  to  visit  Egypt  proper — ^that  is,  the  Nile 
valley — is  to  luake  the  journey  by  water  in  a  Nile  boat  or 
''  dahabieh."  For  the  portion  of  the  trip  as  far  as  the  Second 
Cataract  at  Wady  Haifa,  little  more  is  now  reqtdred  than 
a  well-filled  purse. 

The  first  objects  attracting  attention  are  the  world- 
famed  ])yi*amids  of  Gizeh,  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  the 
pyramids  and  burial-grounds  of  Sakarali  and  Dqnr. 
From  Beni  Suef,  the  first  town  of  importance  above 
Oaii-o,  a  branch  line  of  railway  has  been  constructed  west- 
ward to  Medinet  el  Fayum  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Krokodilopolis,  the  capital  of  the  exceedingly  fertile  basin 
wliich  surrounds  the  Birket  el  Keriin  (the  lake  of  the 
])rr)m()ntr)ry),  the  ancient  Jjike  Moeris,  fed  by  a  canal 
from  tlui  Nile,  the  water  of  which  is  also  drawn  off  by 
numerous  irrigation  canals  forming  a  network  over  the 
cultivated  lands.  In  addition  to  the  usual  products  of 
Kgypt,  roses,  ajiricots,  figs,  vines,  and  olives  are  produced 
in  great  quantities  in  Fayum. 

Eastward  from  Beni  Suef  the  Arabian  Desert  has  fre- 
quently l)een  crossed  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
l)i*s.  Schweinfurth  and  Glissfeldt  made  this  short  journey 
in  1  870,  proceeding  for  several  days*  march  across  a  niwi- 
l)er  of  wailys  Ijctwceu  the  heights,  some  of  them  affording 
a  scanty  pasture  for  camels,  and  then  into  the  wide  Wady 
Ambah  which  is  six  leagues  in  width,  and,  like  the  oases 
of  the  Libyan  Desert,  is  suii'ounded  by  steep  precipices, 
surmounted  by  extensive  bare  plateaas.  The  two  remark- 
able Koptic  monasteries  of  St.  Antonio  (Deir  Mar 
Antonios)  and  St.  Paul  (Deir  Mar  BoUos)  are  respectively 
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€>a  the  nortbem  and  southern  slopes  of  tlie  heights  of 
Calak,  which  fonn  the  south-eaateni  side  of  the  Arabah. 
-Tor  more  than  fifteen  centuries  these  convente  have  pre- 
sen-ed  their  original  features  ;  the  former  is  a  m^jnificent 
lauilding  resembling  a  huge  fortress. 

Eetuming  to  the  Nile  voyaj^e,  as  for  as  Minieh,  an 
important  town  vdlh  a  population  of  18,000  ami  about 
1  55  miles  from  Cairo,  the  Arabian  mountains  on  the  east 
and  the  steep  edges  of  the  Libyan  table-land  on  the  west 
approach  at  times  close  to  the  banks,  presenting  a  panorama 
of  romantic  groups  of  rock  scenery  often  serving  as  the 
pedestals  or  framework  of  a  colossal  primeval  architecture. 
Crocodiles  are  fii'st  met  with  in  their  native  freedom 
»t    Beni  Hassan,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Minieh.     They 
*r«    frequently  seen  sunning  themselves  in   the  mouths 
"*f   the  caves  tind  fissures  of  the  steep  wall  of  Jebel  Abu 
foda,  one    of   the    most  picturesque,  but,  at    the    same 
'kittle  the  most  dangeroi^  passes  of  the  Nile  voyage.     Far- 
*^er  south   they   become    an   ordinary   feature   of    the 
^odscape,  basking  in  the  sun  along  the  shores  and  sand- 
banks of  the  river.     Siut,  witli   29,000  inhabitants,  and 
'•lilt  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Lycopolis,  is  the 
'^pital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  the  most 
u»l*rtant  tOOTi  in  Upper  E«;y|jt,  remaining  for  the  present 
^Iie  terminus  of  the  Nile  railroad.      The  great  caravan 
"ighway^  to  the  Southern  Libyan  Oases  and  to  Darfur, 
'^"verging  here,  add  a  certain   animation  to  the  place. 
**etween  Siut  and  Girgeh  are   seen  the   ruins  of  many 
^'ipient  towns  ;  the  dum-palm  now  appears  on  the  banks, 
?5"'  the  Nile  flows  almost  due  east  aud  west  as  far  as 
T^^ttneh  (13,000  inhabitants),  whence  a  route,  four  days' 
JoiiTugy  long,  leads  across  the  Arabian  liesert  to  the  small 
**"t  of  Kosseir  on  the  Eed  Sea. 

Opposite  Kenneh  is  the  great  temple  of  Denderah  on 
'^  left  bank,  and  farther  south  the  land  spreads  out  into 
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the  great  valley  of  Haiiiamet,  with  its  numeTOOs  ancient 
granite  quarries  and  moniunents.  Now  follow  in  sncces- 
sion  the  temple  of  Qurna,  the  Eamesseum,  the  colossal 
statue  of  Memnon,  the  niiiis  of  Kamac  and  Lnxor,  the 
nohle  remauis  of  the  "  hinidred-gated  "  Thebes.  South  of 
this  city  of  the  dead  rises  the  stately  Esneh  from  the 
midst  of  palm  groves  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Twenty  miles  above  Edfou,  which  contains  the  ruins  of 
two  magnificent  temples,  the  landscape  becomes  wilder 
and  more  gloomy,  the  hills  on  hoth  sides  approach  nearer, 
the  cultivated  land  shrinks  to  a  narrow  strip,  and  the  Nile, 
now  scarcely  800  paces  wide,  winds  through  the  pass  of 
.Febel  Silsileh,  and  on  emerging  from  this  the  country 
assumes  a  new  character,  in  this  respect  already  forming 
part-  of  Xul)ia.  Tlie  hills,  averaging  about  200  feet  in 
height,  retire  on  both  sides,  and  give  place  to  the  desert,  on 
tlie  east  of  a  prevailing  gray,  on  the  west  of  a  yellow  hue. 
Tlie  cultivated  land  disappears  almost  entirely  at  this  point, 
which  may,  i)crliaps,  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  southern 
limit  of  Egyj)t  i)ix>per. 

r>eyond  the  palm-fringed  island  of  Elephantine  is 
Assuan,  a  place  of  al)out  6000  inhabitants,  where  the 
Nile  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  with  the  dark 
masses  of  the  gnmite  hills  forming  the  Cataracts  as  its 
southern  boundary.  The  navigation  of  the  river  between 
the  C'ataracts  becomes  difficult  in  the  dry  season,  but  in 
the  season  of  inundation  the  Nile  boats^tnd  even  steameis 
can  ptiss  easily. 

The  first  Cataract  is  not  properly  a  ^mterfall,  and  even 
in  the  most  difficult  place,  named  the  Gate  of  the  Cataract 
(Rab-e-Shelal),  the  gradient  is  not  more  than  one  in  fifteen. 
Black  rock  nuusses  rise  abruptly  from  the  foaming  cur- 
rent, and  here  and  there  blocks  fallen  from  them  fonn 
islets  of  150  to  200  feet  in  height.  Sometimes  the  ascent 
of  the  Cataract  requires  more  than  a  day,  but  the  boat 


Dcata  down  stream  through  the  pass  in  little  more  than 
an  Lour. 

Tlie  first  of  these  Cataracta  forms  the  proper  frontier 

of    ^^ypt  and  Nubia.     Above  it  the  Nile  valley  expands 

[  mto  the  magnificent  basin  of  Philie,  encircled  by  wild  rugged 

;  but,  still  higher  up,  the  rocky  pass  of  Kelabsheh 

I  narrows  the  stream  to   150  paces  in  width,  and 

*fr-w  iKiUis   llUT,  in    i^issiiiK   tile    U'Uiyl'  (.f   D^iuhir,  11h^ 
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tmpic  of  Cancer,  the  boundiiry  of  the  tropics,  is  crossed, 
■^t  Korosko,  where,  with  a  sudden  tiun,  the  Nile  begins  a 
^feat  loop  to  south-west,  a  caravan  route  strikes  south- 
"^"^  across  the  Nubian  Besert  to  Abu  Hamed,  cutting 
**ff  the  wide  circuit  by  the  river.  From  Korosko  to  Derr 
**e  Nile  bends  backward  from  north  to  south  for  eleven 
"liles,  and  this  teach  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  advance  of 
'^lasels  during  the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds.  The 
'^'laracter  of  the  landscape  remains  that  of  the  desert ;  the 
'o''i>tes()ue  rocks  of  the  hanks  are  now  closer,  now  farther 
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ufT,  aiul  lit^re  ajid  there  tbe  remains  of  ancient  bt 
show  tiieiii selves.  Beyonel  Derr  the  river  assumes  a  soolfi^ 
westerly  coiiree,  anil  is  here  very  broaJ,  iiavint;  within  it 
lai^  well-cultivated  islands  interchanging  with  sandbanks, 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  crocodile. 

Abu  Simbel,  with  its  mighty  rock  temple,  here  im- 
presses the  ims^jdnation  almost  as  forcibly  as  tlie  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops  or  the  gigantic  niins  of  Eamac. 
Forty  miles  farther  on  we  come  to  Wady  Haifa,  soon 
after  which  point  begins  the  Second  or  Great  Cataract, 
entirely  stopping  the  passage  of  larger  vessels,  but  navigable 
for  small  boats  during  the  floods.  This  Second  Cataract 
))resents  tbe  aspect  of  a  cliif-walled  lake  on  the  bordtsrs  of 
wliicli  the  waves  are  breaking ;  the  huge  towering  granite 
rocks  of  I'hilic  and  Assuan  are  indeed  wanting,  for  the 
coarse-grained  sandstone  through  which  the  Nile  breaks 
here  is  less  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  torrent ; 
still  the  Wady  Haifa  Cataract,  with  its  numberless  cliflls 
and  islets  of  red  and  yellow  stone  framed  in  a  border  of 
unlimited  desert,  presents  a  wild  picture  of  irresistibl* 
charm.  From  Wady  Haifa,  the  head  of  the  free  na\'igft- 
tion  of  the  Nile  for  larger  vessels,  a  Nubian  railnwd  ts 
now  being  constructed  along  the  river-bank  to  El  Onlti 
or  Dongola,  whence  the  Nile  is  again  iia\'igable  to  the 
important  station  of  El  Dabbeh,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
shortest  route  to  Uarfur,  This  work  now  (July  1877) 
employs  upwards  of  6000  nieu, 

Tlie  whole  journey  by  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Vfaij 
Haifa,  a  distance  which  may  be  compared  to  a  voy»gfl 
from  the  Thames  along  the  east  coast  of  Britain  to  the 
Pentland  Firth,  is  less  than  half  the  entire  distance  to 
Khartum,  and  only  two-fifths  of  the  Nile  proper,  reckoning 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Sobat  with  the  Eahr  el  Abiatl, 
and  only  a  fourth  of  its  whole  length  from  the  norlhBm 
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extremity  of  iJie  Allwrt  Nyanza  to  the  Meditetmuean. 
.  But  above  Warly  Haifa  the  pleasant  trip  by  water  is 
changed  for  the  wearisome  caravan,  the  "  ship  of  the 
desert  "  here  taking  the  place  of  the  dahabieh  or  river 
boat. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

REGIONS  OF  THE  nPPER  NILE. 

1.  The  Nubian  DeseH.  , 

By  Nubia  or  Dongola  was  formerly  and  ia  even  jA 
undexstood  the  country  south  of  Assuan.  But  it  is  dMff- 
cxilt  to  attach  any  definite  geograpliical  notion  to  tlwn 
terms,  ^rhich,  at  least  in  the  south  of  the  regioii  in 
question,  are  being  now  firadually  superseded  by  tiie 
expression  "  Egyptian  Sudan." 

The  most  direct  southerly  route  towards  Khartum^ia 
the  track  across  the  Kubiau  Desert,  from  Korosko,  at  liia 
knee  formed  by  the  Nile  between  Assouan  and  Widy 
Haifa,  to  Abu  Homed  at  the  corresponding  northran  bsnd, 
250  miles  farther  south.  Tliis  camel  route  winds  thnragh 
a  succession  of  bare  gorges  covered  with  gravel  or  ain^ 
and  walled  in  by  liigh  rocks,  over  stony  plateaux  Hid 
ncross  rocky  ridges  extending  east  and  west.  Only  a  faw 
of  the  deeper  valleys  have  moisture  suSicieut  to  sappoit 
some  diim-palms  and  mimosas,  or  to  give  food  for  gueQM. 
Here  and  there,  beside  the  few  wells  along  the  lont^  txt 
little  encampments  of  Ababdeh  Arabs  of  unfavonxable 
aspect.  They  cany  a  long  sword  or  a  lance,  and  mu 
wrapped  round  their  waists  a  great  sheet  of  cotton  atoff 
with  whicli  they  cover  themselves  in  sleeping  at  n^^ 
Most  part  of  the  desert  is  without  the  least  tiEoa  of 
organic  life,  and  the  track  is  marked  out  by  the  remains  of 
fallen  camels  ;  excessive  dryness  and  heat  prevent  theae 
ftom  decaying,  and  the  skui  becomes  like  parchment  dtnm 
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over  the  skeleton.  The  mirage  is  almost  coutinuous ;  the 
horizon  appears  like  a  wide  sea,  and  mountains  far  be- 
yond the  limit  of  vision  are  frequently  seen  reversed  in  the 
air  as  if  standing  on  tlieir  simmiita,  while  otbeis  take  the 
forms  of  castle  towers. 

Abu  Hameiij  the  terminal  point  of  this  desert  march, 
is  a  small  village  surrounded  by  gardens  at  about  a  mile 
from  the  Nile  bank. 

Those  wishing  to  proceed  to  Khartum  from  Wady 
Haifa,  the  limit  of  the  journey  by  water,  must  continue 
their  excursion  on  the  camel  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
where  it  flows  through  the  desolate  rocky  desert  of  the 
Jfuhian  province  of  Batn-el-Hajer,  and  the  date-growing 
lands  of  Sukkot  and  Mahass.  After  a  riile  of  thirteen  days 
the  traveller  will  thus  reach  the  town  of  El  Onleh  or  New 
Dongola  on  the  Nile,  an  important  market  and  military 
station,  a  middle  point  of  traflic  with  Darfur  and  Lower 
I^ypt.  In  its  vicinity,  immediately  above  the  third  Nile 
Cataract,  is  the  fertile  river  island  of  Argo,  with  colossal 
statues  and  ruins  of  ancient  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  build- 
ings. From  Dongola  a  hoat  may  ^ain  be  taken  as  far  as 
El-Dahbeh,  whence  the  route  is  ^;ain  overland  through  the 
steppe  of  Bajuda  to  Khartum,  capital  of  Egyptian  Sudan, 

2.  Berber,  Shmdy,  and  Khartum. 

On  the  course  of  the  Nile,  above  Abu  Hamed,  the  most 
important  station  is  the  town  of  Berber,  on  the  right  bank, 
3iot  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Athara,  the  most  northerly 
■«f  the  tributary  rivers  from  Abyssinia.  Berber  is  de- 
«cribed  as  a  collection  of  mud  huts,  with  here  and  there 
»  building  in  European  fashion,  and  has  a  popiJation  of 
about  8000.  Its  tall  acacia  and  palm  trees,  and  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  Sheikh  Halifa,  give  it  a  charm  and 
T)eauty,  best  appreciated  by  the  tra^'eller  who  approaches 
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it  by  the  frequented  caravan  route  across  the  desert  from 
tlie  ix)rt  of  Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Where  it  joins  the  Nile  the  Atbara  is  a  fine  river  of 
400  yards  in  widtli,  and  at  some  seasons  its  limpid  blue 
waters  contrast  strongly  with  the  deep  earthy  red  of  the 
swollen  Nile.  Tliis  is  the  last  supply  received  by  the 
Nile  before  entering  on  its  course  of  1200  miles  through 
the  parched  deserts  of  Nubia  and  Libya.  Shendy,  also  on 
the  right  bank,  between  Berber  and  Khartum,  formerly  a 
great  commercial  town,  razed  to  the  ground  in  1821  in 
reprisal  for  the  assassination  in  it  of  the  son  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  is  now  again  a  place  of  much  importance,  both  as  a 
depot  for  the  caravan  traffic  with  Kordofan,  and  as  the 
designated  terminus  of  a  projected  Sudan  railway  to  pass 
to  this  point  from  Wady  Haifa,  From  Shendy  light- 
drauglit  steamers  can  pass  readily  to  Khartum. 

Khartum,  at  an  elevation  of  1270  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveV  and  with  a  population  of  40,000,  is  the  lai^gest 
town  and  principal  centre  of  traffic  in  the  country,  the 
converging  point  of  all  the  caravan  routes.  Ivory,  ebony, 
and  ostrich  feathers,  reacliing  this  point  from  the  south, 
arc  sent  on  fix)in  it  across  the  desert  to  Korosko  and 
(lowni  tlie  Nile  to  Caiix) ;  and  grain,  cotton,  and  gums,  ex- 
changed for  European  goods,  give  rise  to  an  active  trade. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrak 
or  Bhie  Nile,  about  two  luiles  south  from  its  confluence 
with  tlie  White  Nile  or  Bahr-el-Abiad.  These  names, 
how^ever,  are  not  well  chosen  for  the  rivers  at  this  point, 
since  the  White  Nile  preserv^es  a  pale  opaque  azure,  while 
the  eastern  tributary  is  dyed  a  deep  red  w4th  the  earth 
that  it  brings  down  from  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia.  The 
well-built  government  houses  and  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  tliis  province  of  the  Sudan  face  the  river-side, 
opposite  a  point  at  which  a  quay  gives  easy  access  to  the 

^  By  levelling  from  Suakin  through  Berber,  by  Ismail  Bey  in  1873. 


river  steainere.  The  streets  that  bordor  the  Nile  look 
down  from  a  bhift"  height :  liere  and  there  are  stately 
palms  and  lar^re  gardens  of  citrous  and  orange  trees,  and 
neatly  whitewashed  houses  relieved  by  minaret  and 
mosque  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  Egyptian  city.  Its 
streets  within,  however,  are  narrow  and  badly  drained ; 
pools  of  water  formed  in  the  rainy  season  throw  off  a 
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deadly  fever  miaama.  The  population  is  a  motley  one  of 
Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Nubians,  Abyasinians, 
Callas,  and  Negroes,  The  Europeans  are  chiefly  Greeks 
(a  few  are  Italians)  engaged  in  the  sale  of  wines,  raki, 
T»eer,  and  pro^dsiona. 

A  regiment  of  the  Sliillooks,  a  warlike  race  of  jet  black 
iiegroes  of  fine  stature,  inhabiting  the  regions  of  the  Nile 
about  the  confluence  of  the  Sobat,  ia  maintained  at  Khar- 
tum, and  is  found  to  be  of  great  service  in  enforcing  the 
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payment  of  tribute  among  the  Arabs  of  the  province,  by 
whom  they  are  feared  and  hated. 

3.  Scnaar — The  Country  letwcen  the  Bltie 

and'  White  Nile, 

In  advancing  still  higher  up  the  Kile  basin  we  shall 
first  take  the  country  watered  by  the  Blue  Nile,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  explored  by  Ernst  Mamo,  a  meri- 
torious young  Austrian ;  and  then,  in  company  chiefly  with 
Schweinfurth,  pass  in  review  the  remarkable  region  lying 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad. 

The  wide  domain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bahr-d- 
Azrak,  limited  by  this  stream  on  the  east  and  by  the 
White  Nile  on  the  west,  bears  the  name  of  Jesireh  Senaar, 
and  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Strabo's  island  of 
MeixKi.  The  northern  portion  of  this  country,  reaching  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  White  Nile  at  Khartum, 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  somewhat  higher  culture  in  its 
tolerably  numerous  towns  and  hamlets  and  productive 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  is  inhabited  by  an  unusually 
mixed  and  varied  population. 

The  interior,  interspersed  with  extensive  steppes  and 
forests  of  brushwood,  is  frequented  by  nomad  Arab  tribes, 
but  the  southern  district,  which  may  be  described  as 
South  or  Upper  Senaar,  is  occupied  by  a  number  of 
Negro  tribes,  both  geographically  and  ethnographically 
forming  a  transition  or  connecting  link  with  the  negroes 
of  Central  and  Western  Africa. 

The  first  important  point  above  Khartum  on  the  Blue 
Nile  is  Woad  Medineh,  a  station  now  much  neglected  and 
in  a  state  of  great  decay.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
there  stretches  away  to  the  north-west  an  immense  wood- 
less level,  for  miles  presenting  the  aspect  of  one  vast 
brown  tmct.     This  is  the  great  cultivated  plain  of  the 
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country,  the  granaty  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  sending  down 
supplies  of  duira  to  Khartum  and  the  whole  Nile  region. 
Here  are  the  brick  villages  of  the  Halawin,  and  occasionally 
also  the  whitewashed  tomb  of  a  sheikh  or  fakir. 

The  second  town  on  the  Blue  Nile  ia  Senaar,  which 
would  seem  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole  region. 
But,  though  at  one  time  great  and  populous,  Senaar  also 
has  lost  much  of  its  former  prosperity.  fifty  miles 
farther  up,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  the 
market  village  of  Karkoj,  the  last  place  in  this  direction 
possessing  any  commercial  importance,  as  well  as  the 
highest  point  up  to  which  the  Blue  Nile  ia  generally 
navigated.  About  this  neighbourhood  grow  the  Gomrah 
or  Baobab  (Adatisonm  digiiata),  and  the  Deleb  palm 
{Borassus  jEthiopynis) ;  while,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  river,  the  red  Falsa  {Acacia  gummi/era)  and  the  Suf- 
farah  {Acacia  fistiUosa)  are  the  commonest  trees  of  the 
steppe  buah. 

Above  Karkoj,  as  the  edge  of  the  Abyssinian  heights 
is  approached,  we  come  upon  Eosairea,  on  the  riglit  bank 
of  the  river,  formerly  the  chief  town  of  an  independent 
province ;  still  higher,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Tumut,  a  periodically  flowing  tributary  from  the  south, 
is  Famaka,  the  central  place  of  the  district  called  Dar 
Fftzokl,  the  limit  of  the  Egyptian  dominion  in  this  direc- 
tioa  Between  these  places  a  new  ethnograpliic  race 
begins  to  add  a  fresh  element  of  confusion  to  the  already 
sufficiently  diversified  tribes  of  Sudan.  These  are  the 
Mamm^,  a  branch  of  the  great  Ethiopian  Xegro  family, 
which  might  be  conveniently  deacril>ed  as  that  of  Upper 
Senaar,  and  which  seems  to  occupy  a  middle  position 
between  the  Arab  Semites  and  the  sub-equatorial  Negroea 
of  Central  Africa. 

Immediately  north  of  these,  but  chiefly  on  the  e.astem 
side  of  the  Blue  Nile,  as  far  down  aa  Karkoj,  dwell  the 
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Hdkkalin  Arabs,  a  handsome  race,  with  a  remarkably 
clear  complexion  and  a  symmetay  of  form,  evidently  im- 
plying total  freedom  from  the  least  taint  of  N^ro  blood. 

4.  Valley  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  Khartum,  in  order  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile, 
and  thereby  penetrate  farther  south  into  the  hitherto 
little  explored  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  country 
to  the  east  of  the  6ahr-el-Abiad  is  the  Jesireh  Senaar  just 
described,  while  on  the  west  we  enter  the  domain  of  the 
Baggara  Selim  Arabs,  conterminous  southwards  with  the 
savage  Shillook  tribe. 

With  the  island  of  Abba,  between  13**  and  14®  north 
latitude,  begins  the  finest  part  of  the  river,  the  banks 
being  here  thickly  overgrown  with  magnificent  sanniU 
forests,  the  retreat  of  innumerable  monkeys  (Cercopithecus 
ffriseaviridisjy  the  mimosa,  willow,  ambatch,  and  cissus, 
whose  dense  and  intricate  foliage  often  forms  charming 
natural  bowers. 

In  10°  N.  the  station  of  Fashoda  is  reached,  a  place 
of  3000  inliabitants,  including  an  Egyptian  garrison  of 
800  men,  which  claims  some  attention  as  a  convict  settle- 
ment and  the  principal  post  of  observation  against  the 
hostile  Shillooks,  and,  though  with  doubtful  success, 
against  the  slave-trade  on  the  Wliite  Nile.  Above  this 
place  the  western  bank  is  studded  with  numerous  Shillook 
villages,  and  consequently  bears  an  evil  repute  on  account 
of  the  freciuent  attacks  made  by  these  savage  negroes. 

On  the  east  is  the  confluence  of  the  Sobat  which  brings 
down  its  milk-white  waters  from  the  Abyssinian  highlands 
and  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  itself. 
The  best  account  of  this  large  tributary  of  the  Nile  yet 
obtained  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Yunker  in  the  JoumoU  of 
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the  IJerliii  Cteographical  Society  (voL  xiL,  1877),  who  a3- 
ceDded  it  in  an  Egyptian  steamer  in  1876  for  190  milea 
to  the  station  of  Xasset.  This  military  outpost  was  formed 
two  years  ^o  by  Colonel  Gordon,  of  the  Egyptian  Staff, 
partly  with  the  object  of  accustoming  the  natives  of  the 
river  to  the  presence  of  the  foreign  power,  partly  with  a 
\"iew  to  opening  up  new  avenues  of  trade  and  barter  along 
the  basin  of  the  Sobat.  This  post  can  only  be  reached  by 
large  vessels  in  the  rainy  months  from  June  to  November; 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  river  ia  only  navigable  for 
small  boats.  In  beginning  the  upward  voyage  from  the 
Egyptian  military  station  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sobat 
and  Nile,  the  banka  are  wooded,  but  soon  a  wide  savannah 
appears  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  woods  do  not 
appear  again  till  more  than  half  the  journey  to  Nasser  is 
accomplished.  Here,  however,  a  dense  impenetrable 
vegetation  and  rank  undergrowth  matted  together  with 
creepers,  atfords  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade.  This  is 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  white-headed  eagle  {Malicetua 
Tociftr),  and  one  sees  biin  sitting  proudly  under  the  leafy 
tops  of  the  high  trees.  For  a  day's  journey  upward  from 
the  Nile  the  banks  are  peopled  by  the  Shillooks ;  next  on 
the  south  bank  follow  a  portion  of  the  extensive  tribe  of 
the  Dinka ;  and  higher  up  the  Fallang  and  Niuak,  while 
the  Nuehrs  have  a  large  territory  on  the  north  and  east 
of  the  river.  Along  this  portion  of  the  river  not  fewer 
than  five  different  idioms  are  spoken. 

No  European  has  yet  reached  any  higher  point  on 
the  Sobat  than  the  station  of  Nasser.  Dr.  Yunker  was 
informed  that  higher  up  the  river  breaks  into  four 
branches,  the  Addura,  Nikuar,  Cielo,  and  Abual,  named 
from  north  to  south  ;  and  that  the  Addura,  which  probably 
rises  far  in  the  interior  of  the  plateaux  which  continue  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  southward,  ia  navigable  by  native 
canoes  for  a  distance  of  40  to  50  days'  journey. 
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Eetuming  to  the  Nile  voyage,  a  little  above  the  Sobat 
confluence  we  come  to  the  junction  of  the  Bahr-el-Zeraf 
(Giraffe  river),  which  at  7°  30'  north  latitude  branches 
off  from  the  Bahr-el-Jebel,  or  the  main  stream  which 
passes  Gondokoro,  again  joining  it  here  after  a  winding 
course. 

The  whole  country  between  the  Bahr-el-Jebel  and 
the  Bahr-el-Zeraf,  and  for  an  unknown  distance  beyond 
the  latter  river,  is  cut  up  by  innumerable  river-beds, 
forming  in  the  rainy  season  one  vast  swamp  swanning 
with  musquitoes,  and,  with  its  floating  vegetable  islands 
and  dense  walls  of  reeds,  offering  formidable  obstacles  to 
navigation.  At  its  confluence  with  the  Bahr-el-Abiad 
the  Bahr-el-Zeraf  is  tolerably  deep,  and  its  high  banks 
are  fringed  with  a  strip  of  wild  sugar-cane  (Saccfiarurji 
ischccemum).  Soon,  however,  on  both  sides  the  grassy 
steppes  stretch  away  to  the  horizon,  varied  only  with 
solitary  trees  and  patches  of  brushwood,  and  strewn  with 
the  conic  hills  of  the  termite  or  white  ant.  Here  there 
occur  a  few  deleb-palms,  of  which  we  meet  with  extensive 
forests  farther  south,  such  as  that  south  of  the  Seriba 
Gauer,  the  first  settlement  on  the  Bahr-el-Zeraf.  The 
pestiferous  climate  of  these  marshy  districts,  where  dry 
plots  of  ground  are  so  rare  as  to  receive,  on  that  account 
alone,  special  names,  is  fattd  not  only  to  Europeans,  but 
also  to  the  Nubians  and  other  natives. 

5.  The  Nuehr  Tribe, 

Yet  in  this  dreary  region  dwell  the  Nuehr,  represented 
as  closely  akin  to  the  Denka  or  Dinka  race,  which  nearly 
surrounds  them  from  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  in  a  southerly 
curve  to  the  Sobat  and  southern  Senaar.  The  physical 
constitution  of  the  Nuehr  furnishes  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
received  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  fenny  lowlands 
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breathing  a  heavy  moiat  and  warm  atmosphere  dliplay  a 
less  expansive  cheat  formation  than  those  hving  on  more 
elevated  lands  and  breathing  a  thinner  and  lighter  air. 
Almost  the  sole  wealth  of  the  Nuehr  coiisista  in  their 
herds  of  cattle,  to  which  they  manifest  greater  affection 
than  to  their  wives  and  children. 

Above  the  Seriba  Gauer  the  Zeraf  growa  shallower 
and  becomes  more  and  more  overgrown  with  flags,  while 
on  the  other  hand  its  banks  spread  out  ao  that  their 
limits  cannot  always  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  land.  The  feathered  denizens  of  these  reed 
and  grass  grown  wastes  most  frequently  met  with  are 
the  cuckoo  {C'entropus  vumarlvus,  Eiipp.)  and  the  graceful 
Orti/i/ometra  erylhropus,  seen  also  in  the  fenny  districts 
of  West  Africa.  Here  also  are  the  king  vulture,  the 
"parasite  kite,"  and  the  eagle.  The  slimy  banks  free 
of  grass  are  frequented  by  the  white  and  black  ibis,  the 
tantalus,  the  magnificent  "  saddle-back  "  stork,  elsewhere 
rarely  found,  the  Ba](Bniceps  ra:,  and  the  Marabu,  besides 
Hocks  of  lapwings,  stone-curlews,  sandpipers,  and  pelicans. 
At  9°  30'  N.  latitude  on  the  main  Nile  we,  for  the 
first  time,  meet  with  the  papyrus,  which  was  once  spread 
as  far  as  Lower  Egypt,  but  has  now  withdrawn  to  the 
very  heart  of  Central  Africa.  Tlie  farther  we  advance  up 
the  river,  the  more  frequent  and  serious  become  the 
obstacles  to  the  navigation.  At  Lake  No,  where  the 
Babr-el-Jebel  or  Gondokoro  river  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  (tJazeUe  river),  there  is  a  huge  grass 
dam,  mostly  formed  of  a  water  fern  of  the  species  Azolla, 
and  of  the  Pistia  straliotes,  with  which  travellers  on  African 
rivers  are  only  too  familiar. 

Above  the  territory  of  the  Nuehr  tribe  we  come  to 
the  first  wooded  laud  on  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  where  grows 
the  tree-like  euphorbia,  whose  branches,  like  those  of  a 
candelabrum,  shoot  straight  up  bto  the  air. 
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6.  The  Dirika  Tribes. 

On  the  southern  limits  of  the  Nuehr  district  we 
come  upon  tiie  Dinka  Negroes,  whose  domain  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  low-lying  tract  stretching  round  the 
Nuehr  from  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  cu^ross  the  Ghazal  and 
Jebel,  to  the  lower  Sobat.  This  is  a  vast  alluvial  land, 
the  monotony  of  which  is  unbroken  by  a  single  hill  or 
prominence  of  any  sort,  and  the  few  wooded  patches  them- 
selves are  of  very  limited  extent.  But,  according  as  they 
approach  the  Dyur  and  Bongo  districts  on  their  south- 
western borders,  these  Dinka  steppes  lose  much  of  their 
monotonous  character.  Their  true  limits  are  formed  by 
high  table-lands,  mostly  ferruginous,  which  stretch  away 
to  the  equator,  interrupted  only  by  slight  undulations 
or  isolated  granite  peaks.  The  land  is  covered  with 
farmsteads  and  "  seribas,"  properly  meanmg  thorn  fences, 
as  the  stations  of  the  merchants  are  called  in  the  Negro 
regions.  A  great  many  of  these  seribas,  mostly  be- 
longing to  Nubian  traders,  have  in  recent  years  been 
established  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Ghazal,  which  has 
on  this  account  come  to  be  known  as  the  "  Seriba  country" 
— a  convenient  name  for  the  whole  territory  between 
the  Bahr-el-Jebel  and  Bahr-el-Arab,  watered  by  the  Eobl, 
Dyur,  Uembo,  and  many  other  parallel  tributaries  of  the 
Ghazal. 

In  a  few  of  the  Dinka  tribes  the  men  are  of  large  build, 
but  their  average  size  does  not  exceed  5  feet  6  inches.  They 
are  of  the  very  darkest  colour,  and  they  shave  off  all  their 
scanty  hair  except  a  small  tuft  on  top,  dandies  alone 
wearing  it  full  and  as  long  as  possible.  With  both  sexes 
it  is  customary  to  extract  the  front  incisors,  in  consequence 
of  which  their  speech  contains  some  very  inarticulate 
sounds. 

Herds  form  their  principal  wealth,  and,  besides  homed 
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3  Zebu  breed,  they  possess  flocks  of  sheep 
gofttg,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dogs.  In  the  art  of  cookery 
the  Dinkas  ontrast  fa\oural.l)  with  tt  c  Xulians  their  fan 
naceous  an  i  m  Ik  food  bein^,  equal  in  flavour  to  the  l>est 
turopeaii  [reparations  ol  the  same  nature  Ir  n  which 
here  has  a  higher  value  than  copper  is  largely  used  in 
inanufactunn^  tlieir  anus  aud  oti  er  nipleraeiits  and  ev  en 
their  ornaments  hut  as  tl  e  country  espeiiallj  ui  its 
west«m  parts  produces  no  iron  ore  the  pe  pie  are  less 
skilled  in  its  preparation  tian  are  their  nei^htours 

On  the  other  hand  their  religious  \iews  are  of  a  far 
more  enhjjl  ttned  nature  tl  an  th  e  of  thtir  NuVian  c  n 
quen  rs  and  they  are  eapet  all\  reniarkal  le  for  their  rejec 
tion    f  tl  e  Eastern  btshef  m  tl  e  pi  ten  >  of  the  e  il  eye 
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7.  The  Di/ur  and  Bongo  Tribes. 


tThe  Dyur,  occupying  the  lower  slopes  and  terraces  of 
the  central  elevated  plateau,  are  distinguished  for  their 
skill  in  the  smelting  of  iron-ore,  and  in  every  branch  of 
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the  blacksmith's  trade.  They  are  also  eager  and  adroit 
fishermen,  and  before  the  sowing  time  in  March,  old  and 
young  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  settled  abodes  and 
devoting  themselves  either  to  smelting  or  to  fishing.  The 
Dyur  families  are  generally  numerous,  and  the  love  of  the 
children  for  their  parents  is  more  marked  than  in  any  other 
Central  African  tribe.  At  present,  besides  the  produce  of 
the  hunt  and  of  fishing,  these  industrious  and  intelligent 
Dyurs  support  themselves  chiefly  on  their  poultry  and 
goats,  as  well  as  on  the  tillage  of  the  land,  the  yearly 
returns  of  which,  however,  fall  a  prey,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  Nubians. 

The  third  very  important  tribe  in  the  Seriba  district 
is  that  of  the  Bongo  or  Dor.  Their  country  lies  between 
8°  and  6°  N.  latitude,  on  the  southern  limits  of  the  low- 
lying  land  of  the  Ghazal  basin,  and  reaches  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  from  the  banks  of  the  Eohl  to  those  of 
the  Pango,  comprising  the  middle  course  of  most  of  the 
rivers  feeding  the  basin  of  the  Ghazal.  Its  area  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Belgium ;  but  it  is  thinly  peopled,  and 
this  tribe  seems  to  be  dying  out.  They  are  confined  on 
the  north  by  the  Dyur,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Dinkas, 
on  the  south-east  by  the  Mittu,  on  the  south  by  the 
Babukur,  the  Bellanda,  and  the  Nyamnyam,  on  the  west 
by  the  Sere  and  Golo. 

The  Bongo  live  partly  by  cattle-breeding,  fishing,  and 
hunting,  but  mainly  on  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Of  all  the 
tribes  in  the  region  of  the  Ghazal,  the  Bongo  bestow  the 
greatest  care  on  the  construction  of  their  houses  ;  these  are 
invariably  cone-shaped,  but  at  the  same  time  present  a 
great  diversity  of  form.  On  the  apex  of  the  conical  roof 
a  well-formed  straw  bolster  is  placed,  and  this  serves  as  an 
elevated  seat  whence  the  surrounding  level  country,  hidden 
from  those  on  the  ground  by  the  tall  growing  corn  of  the 
fields,  can  be  surveyed.     To  every  hut  is  attached  a  com 
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store,  or  granary,  raised  on  liigli  stakes  to  preserve  the 
liarvest  from  damp,  rats,  and  termites. 

The  Bougo  are  of  an  earthy  red-brown  complexion,  like 
that  of  the  neighbouring  Mittu,  Nyamnyam,  and  Krej 
tribes ;  compared  with  them, .  the  Dinkas,  Nuehrs,  and 
Shillooks  seem  of  a  deep  black  colour.  In  their  physical 
build,  also,  these  two  groups  differ  considerably,  the  Bongo 
and  the  tribes  south  of  them  being  mostly  of  smaller  size, 

'  with  a  more  compact  muscidar  development,  much  longer 
upper  thigh-bones,  and  a  broader  cranium.  Their  hair 
is  short,  crisp,  and  woolly,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  its 
decoration. 

The  men  always  wear  an  apron  of  skin  or  some  woven 
fabric  made  fast  with  a  cord  round  the  loins,  while  the 
women  bind  herbs  or  foliage  round  their  hips  ;  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  mostly  left  ex- 
posed, even  the  head -dress  of 
plumage  being  worn  only  on 
festive   occasions  ;    but   both 
sexes  display  a  great  love  of 
finery,   such   as    glass   beads 
worn   in    strings    round    the 
neck.    The  Bongo  women  are 
also  distinguished  by  a  pecu- 
liar adornment.      Soon  after 
tieir  marriage  they  b^in  tu 

I  bore  the  under  lip,  and  by 
introducing  wooden  plu^'3, 
gradually  expand  it  to  five 
or  six  times  its  natural  size. 
The  upper  lip  is  also  pierced, 

and  a  copper  nail  or  a  ring  attached  to  it.  Nor  do  the 
nostrils  escape,  each  of  them  being  generally  stuck  with 
from  one  to  three  little  straws,  while  a  copper  ring  is 
inserted  in  the  perforated  cartil^^e  of  the  nose,  as  in  the 
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case  of  buffaloes  and  bulls  to  render  them  more  manage- 
able. The  upper  arm,  breast,  and  stomach,  also,  are 
tattooed ;  so  that  altogether  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
Bongo  woman  does  not  quite  correspond  to  our  ideas  of 
grace  and  loveliness.  The  adults  become  so  excessively 
corpulent  that  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  thin, 
sinewy  bodies  of  the  men  produces  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment in  strangers. 

Even  well-to-do  Bongo  men  marry  at  the  most  three 
wives  only,  while  the  poor  content  themselves  with  one. 
The  bridegroom  purchases  his  bride  from  her  father  gener- 
ally for  ten  iron  plates  weighing  two  pounds  each,  and 
twenty  spear-heads  ;  but  "  elderly  females "  may  be  had 
at  a  lower  price.  Marriages  thus  contracted  are  easily 
dissolved,  the  husband  having  always  the  option  of  send- 
ing his  wife  back  to  her  father ;  though  divorce  seldom 
takes  place  except  on  the  ground  of  sterility,  for,  as  a 
rule,  tlieir  unions  are  blessed  with  a  numerous  offspring. 

The  dead  are  buried,  the  men  with  their  face  turned 
to  tlie  north,  the  women  to  the  south.  Of  a  belief  in  a 
life  beyond  the  grave,  or  even  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  not  a  trace  can  be  detected  among  the  Bongos, 
though  a  belief  in  gliosts,  the  devil,  and  witches,  is  widely 
diffused. 

8.  The  BaAr-el-Ghazal  Water  System, 

Dr.  Schweinfurth,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
these  details  regarding  tribes  hitherto  almost  unknown, 
also  visited  the  regions  west  and  south  of  the  Seriba  dis- 
trict, throwing  much  light  on  their  intricate  water  system. 
The  central  river  of  the  Seriba  region  is  the  Dyur,  the 
sources  of  which  Schweinfurth  discovered  at  Mount 
Baginze  in  the  east  of  the  Nyamnyam  country.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  considerable  tributaries  of  the  Bahr-el-GhazaL 

The  farther  we  proceed  westwards  from  the  Dyur  the 
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more  the  land  rises,  thus  mtUcating  the  approach  to  the 
limits  of  the  Ghazal  basin  towards  the  central  elevated 
table-land  of  the  continent  The  spacious  district  between 
the  upper  Dyur  and  the  Tonj,  which  flows  also  from  near 
Mount  Eaginze,  serves  as  a  pasture-land  for  the  elephant 
and  the  antelope,  a  peculiar  appearance  being  given  to  it 
by  the  numerous  mushroom-shaped  termite  or  ant  hills, 
constructed  by  the  little  Termes  mordax. 


9.   Tfie  Mittu  Ti-ibes. 

Still  farther  east  of  the  Tonj  we  meet  the  river  Rohl. 
Though  there  are  several  tribes  with  special  names  occupy- 
ing the  country  between  these  two  rivers,  still  they  all 
resemble  each  other  so  much  in  appearance,  language,  and 
habits,  that  Scbweiiifurth  considered  himself  justified  in 
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comprising  them  all  under  the  general  name  of  MUtu,  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Nubian  traders. 

These  Mittus  appear  to  be  most  nearly  akin  to  the 
Bongo,  by  whom,  however,  they  are  surpassed  both  in 
their  physical  and  mental  characteristics.  The  land  occu- 
pied by  them  is  fertile,  but  of  domestic  animals  they  pos- 
sess only  the  goat,  the  dog,  and  poultry ;  hence  to  the 
Dinkas,  rich  breeders  of  cattle,  they  also  are  known  by 
the  term  of  reproach  Ih/ur  or  savage, 

10.   Th^  Nyamnyatu  Cannibals. 

Schweinfurth's  most  important  undertaking  was  his 
journey  southwards  to  the  land  of  the  Nyamnyam,  in 
which  he  remained  for  a  long  time  about  the  sources  of 
the  Dyur.  Thence  he  made  his  way  through  a  hilly  dis- 
trict, and  after  passing  the  last  streams  flowing  towards 
the  Gazelle  river  northward,  he  found  that  he  had  reached 
an  elevation  of  2900  feet  above  the  sea.  At  his  feet  lay  a 
new  valley,  through  which  a  stream  was  flowing  south- 
westward  to  a  completely  different  system  of  drainage, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Nile. 

Here  Schweinfurth  stood  on  the  water-parting  of  the 
Nile  basin,  the  first  European  that  hjui  penetrated  thither 
from  the  north,  following  the  course  of  the  i^yptian  river 
itself. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Zandeh  or  Nyamnyam  country 
lies  between  4°  and  6°  north  latitude,  its  central  line 
coinciding  for  its  whole  length  from  east  to  west  with  the 
water-parting  between  the  basins  of  the  Nile  and  that  of 
an  interior  system,  which  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Chad. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  5400  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  about  2,000,000. 

The  Nyamnyams  wear  long  plaited  tresses  and  queues 
often  hanging  over  the  shoulders  down  to  and  below  the 
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waist,  the  liair  being  of  that  fine  crispy  quality  peculiar 
to  the  true  negro  type.  Their  great  almond-shaped  eyes, 
staadiug  wide  apart,  overhung  with  sharply-curved  eye- 
brows, and  beti'aying  an  un* 
usually  broad  cranium,  impart 
to  their  features  an  inde- 
Bcribable  expresaiou  of  mingled 
brutal  wildnesa,  martial  intre- 
pidity, and  a  frankness  nt 
once  inspiring  confidence,  A 
nose  broad  as  long,  a  small 
mouth  with  very  wide  lips, 
and  seldom  exceeding  the  line 
of  the  nose,  a  round  chin  and 
full  cheeks,  a  short,  earthy-red 
coloured  figure,  inclined  to  cor- 
pulence, aud  a  not  very  strongly 
marked  muscular  system,  com- 
plete the  physical  picture  of  the  5^ 
Nyamnyam  type. 

In  this  district  towns  or 
villages  are  nowhere  to  he 
seen.  The  hut«,  grouped  in 
Jittle     hamlets,    and     occupied 

each  by  a  single  family,  are  found  scattered  widely  over 
the  cultivated  land  ;  even  the  court  of  a  chieftain  con- 
«ist8  merely  of  a  larger  number  of  huts,  in  which  he  and 
lis  wives  reside.  In  appearance  tliese  huts  resemble 
those  of  the  Bongos  above  described,  only  the  conical  roof 
3s  higher  and  more  pointed.  Peculiarly  constructed  little 
Ibata,  or  "  bamogih,"  as  they  are  called,  with  bell-shaped 
a^oofs,  are  set  apart  as  sleeping-rooms  for  the  half-grown-up 
youths  of  the  more  distinguished  classes. 

The  women  attend  to  the  tillage  of  the  laud  and  the 
household  affairs,  but  live  a  niuch  more  secluded  life  than 
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their  Bongo  and  Mittu  sisters.  The  dignity  of  chieftain, 
which  is  inherited  by  the  eldest  son,  brings  little  with  it 
beyond  a  greater  share  of  the  produce  of  the  hunt,  such  as 
more  of  the  ivory  and  half  the  elephant's  carcase ;  and  it 
is  attended  with  no  particular  outward  show,  although  the 
chieftain  has  the  privilege  of  carrying  out  capital  sentences 
with  his  own  hand.  Tlie  scanty  costume  of  these  people 
consists  of  an  apron  made  up  mostly  of  various  skins 
patched  together,  and  in  their  eyes  producing  a  very 
picturesque  efTect  Tattooing  is  limited  in  both  sexes  to 
a  few  simple  figures  scratched  on  the  surface  of  the  skin ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  filing  the  lower  incisor  teeth  to 
a  sharp  point,  to  use  them,  it  is  said,  as  a  weapon  of 
offence  at  close  quarters,  the  Nyamnyams  do  not  disfigure 
themselves  in  any  way. 

With  all  their  fierceness  the  Nyamnyam  display  a 
tolerably  sociable  and  sensitive  disposition,  and  especially 
take  great  pleasure  in  music,  for  which  they  have  invented 
several  national  instruments.  Professional  singers  abo, 
thougli  perhaps  not  gifted  with  particularly  fine  voices,  go 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  are  always  welcome  at 
feasts  and  evening  revels. 

The  Nyamnyam  call  themselves  Zandeh,  and  their 
language,  like  those  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  region  of  the 
upper  (jrazelle,  belongs  to  the  great  Libyo-Nubian  family. 
It  possesses  scarcely  any  expressions  for  abstract  ideas, 
and  Schweinfurth  failed  to  discover  a  special  name  for  the 
deity,  though  there  are  words  for  prayer  and  worship. 
The  belief  in  e\dl  spirits  and  apparitions  is  widespread ; 
ordeals  also  are  recognised  in  criminal  cases,  and  sooth- 
saying is  practised  on  important  occasions,  especially 
before  entering  on  any  warlike  expedition. 

The  general  reputation  of  the  Nyamnyam  for  canni- 
balism is  well  founded.  They  themselves  make  a  boast 
of  it,  ostentatiously  wearing  the  teeth  of  the  human  beings 
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devoured  by  them  strung  round  their  neck,  and  decking 
tlie  stakes  of  their  dwellings  with  the  heads  of  their 
victims.  Not  only  do  tliey  eat  all  the  captives  taken  in 
war,  but  also  all  those  dying  a  sudden  death.  Some 
Nyamnyam  tribes,  however,  would  seem  to  have  renounced 
the  practice  of  cannibalism. 

11.   The  Mojihutta  CouiUry  and  ils  People. 

From  the  water-parting,  Schweinfurth  descended  to 
the  valley  in  which  rises  the  Mbruole,  a  river  which  has 
a  westerly  course,  flowing  ultimately  into  the  Welle, 
the  central  drain  of  the  new  system.  The  land  is  here 
so  marshy  that  goods  can  be  conveyed  across  it  only  by 
human  labour. 

Farther  south  lies  the  territory  of  the  A-Banga,  dif- 
fering perceptibly  from  the  Nyamnyam,  and  forming  a 
certain  connectmg  link  between  them  and  the  Monbuttu. 
The  land  sinks  sensibly,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
uneven  the  nearer  we  approach  the  Welle. 

The  district  Ijing  on  the  nortliem  limits  of  the  Mon- 
buttu country  is  covered  by  dense  virgin  forests,  inter- 
sected by  innumerable  streamlets  and  river-beds,  among 
which  the  largest  is  that  of  the  Welle,  formed  of  two  great 
sources,  the  Gadda  and  the  Kibaly,  which  must  take  their 
rise  in  the  Blue  Mountains  seen  by  Baker  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

From  the  Welle  to  the  residence  of  the  Monbuttu 
King  Munza  (since  dead),  the  way  leads  through  a 
Muntry  of  mar\'ellous  beauty,  an  almost  unbroken  line  of 
the  primitively  simple  dwellings  of  the  Monbuttu  people 
extending  on  either  side  of  the  caravan  route.  A  bold 
feature  of  the  scenery  is  formed  by  two  hillw  of  gneiss 
riaii^  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  300  feet. 

Kmg  Munza  received  Schweinfurth  with  a  great  show 
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of  barbaric  pomp  and  ceremony  in  a  high  and  roomy  hall, 
of  such  an  elegant  and  yet  substantial  construction  as  one 
could  scarcely  believe  to  be  possible  in  Africa.  The  nobles 
of  his  kingdom  sat  in  long  rows,  each  on  his  own  chair,  in 
full  war  costume.  After  long  waiting  the  king  at  length 
appeared,  ushered  in  with  clang  of  kettle-drums  and 
horns.  He  was  a  fine  powerful  man,  and,  for  an  African, 
had  a  remarkably  full  beard.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  a  Monbuttu  warrior,  whose  suit,  woven  from 
the  bark  of  the  fig-tree  {Urostigma  Kotschyann),  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  above  and  below  the  waist 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  cylinder-like  cap  of  papyrus  cane, 
ornamented  with  red  parrot  feathers.  Arms  and  legs  were 
loaded  with  copper  rings  and  chains,  and  in  his  hand  he 
canied  a  short  sickle-shaped  sword  of  polished  copper. 

Tlie  complexion  of  the  Monbuttus  is  considerably 
lighter  than  that  of  their  neighbours  the  Nyanmyam,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  Schweinfurth,  coming  from  the  north, 
repeatedly  makes  the  same  obsen^ation  as  Livingstone, 
approaching  from  the  south,  that  in  the  very  heart  of 
Africa  liglit-c(^loured  races  are  met  with.  Amongst  the 
Monbuttus  Schweinfurth  found  many  individuals  with 
light  hair,  and  otherwise  betraying  the  symptoms  charac- 
teristic of  albinos.  The  Monbuttus  also  show  certain 
Semitic  features,  such  as  the  long  hooked  nose,  which 
entirely  separate  them  from  the  true  negro  type. 

Both  polygamy  and  cannibalism  prevail  to  an  un- 
limited extent,  and  the  Monbuttus  are  perhaps  the  worst 
cannibals  in  all  Africa. 


1 2.   The  Ahka  Dwarfs. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  Schweinfurth's 
visit  to  Munza's  residence  was  the  actual  verification  of 
the  existence  of  that  race  of  dwarfs  in  Equatorial  Africa 
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80  often  alhuled  to  both  by  ancient  ■^Titers  and  modem 
travellers,  but  never  before  placed  beyond  all  ca\-il  or 
doubt  Schweinftirth  himself  saw  at  Munza's  court  live 
specimens  of  the  Akka,  those  African  pigmies  whose 
average  height  does  not  ex- 
ceed 4  feet  1 0  inches,  and 
some  of  whom  have  settled 
in  the  neighboiirbood  of  the 
king's  residence.  Schwein- 
furth  looks  on  them  as  be- 
yond (juestion  an  aboriginal 
race  of  Central  Equatorial 
A&ica.  Especially  remark- 
able is  their  huge  head, 
unsteadily  supported  by  a 
weak,  slender  neck.  With 
them  tlie  projection  of  the 
jaw  reaches  its  extreme 
limit,    producing    a    facial 

angle  of  60°.  Corresponding  with  this  feature  are 
the  lips,  greatly  protruding,  yet  not  pouting,  which 
encircle  the  balf-opon  mouth  in  a  sharply  defined  out- 
line, altogether  imparting  to  them  a  decidedly  ape-like 
appearance.  The  joints  of  their  limbs  are  angular  and 
prominent,  the  knees  alone  being  of  a  round,  plump  form, 
and,  in  contrast  with  the  habit  of  other  African  races 
■when  walking  they  turn  the  toes  inwar.ls. 

According  to  their  own  statement  the  Akka,  also 
called  Tikki-tikki,  are  a  hunting  people,  possessing  no 
domestic  animals  except  poidtry.  Their  country  is  re- 
ported to  extend  to  the  hilly  lands  of  the  Nemeigeh,  the 
Bissanga,  and  the  Domoodu,  wliich  may  with  some  pro- 
bability be  identified  with  the  inner  slopes  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Albert  Nyaiiza. 

On  his  return  jom-ney  from  the  Nyamnyam  country. 
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Schweinfurth  was  able  to  make  a  number  of  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  source  of  the  Dyur,  one  of  which 
was  to  the  high  moimtain  mass  of  the  Baginze.  From 
the  summit  of  this  peak  he  could  count  about  a  hundred 
hUl-tops,  while  to  northward  the  view  extends  over  the 
level  coimtry  watered  by  the  Tonj,  and  the  lands  of  the 
hostile  Babukur,  who  share  the  reputation  of  cannibalism 
with  the  Nyamnyam  and  MonbuttiL 

13.  The  Goto,  Ndvggu,  and  Sehre  Negroes, 

Later  he  visited  the  lands  much  farther  west,  where 
Dar  Fertit  is  partly  uninhabited,  partly  occupied  in  its 
eastern  portion  by  the  Golo,  a  tribe  in  many  respects 
outwardly  resembling  the  Bongo,  but  speaking  a  totally 
difiTerent  dialect.  Here  the  Dembo  and  Bin,  large  tribu- 
taries of  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  gather  their  supplies  from  a 
hiUy  country  in  which  a  huge  mass  of  gneiss,  nearly  500 
feet  ill  height,  called  Mount  Ida,  and  the  Kosanga  moun- 
tain, are  prominent  points. 

To  the  west  of  the  Golo  are  the  Nduggu,  a  Krej 
tribe,  whose  territory  stretches  northwards  as  far  as  that  of 
the  Baggara-el-Homr,  a  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Arab. 

The  Krej  people  of  Dar  Fertit  are  described  as  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Seriba  region 
of  the  Balir-el-Ghazal  rivers.  Tlieir  forms  lack  propor- 
tion ;  mouth  and  lips  show  the  negro  type  in  its  most 
exaggerated  shape ;  and  not  content  with  tliis,  the  Krej 
further  vilifies  his  aspect  by  sharpening  his  teeth  to  a 
point,  or  knocking  out  the  upper  ones  altogether. 

On  the  south-east  of  Dar  Fertit  is  the  region  of  the 
upper  Pongo,  peopled  by  the  Sehre  negroes,  who-  show 
a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  Nyamnyam  than  to  their 
neighboui*s  the  Bongo. 
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14.  Gondokoro  and  Zatlo. 

We  miist  now  return  from  the  remarkable  regions  and 
peoples  west  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  trace  the  upper  course 
of  the  great  rivet  farther  south. 

Excepting  to  note  the  military  stations  of  Shambi  in 
7°  N,  and  of  Bohr  in  6°  10',  the  Bahr-el-Jebel  presents 
no  features  of  great  interest  till  we  reach  Lado,  the  chief 
military  station  of  the  Egyptians  in  this  region,  and  the 
future  head-quarters  of  the  government  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
Six  miles  higher  up,  on  the  opposite  or  right  hank,  is  the 
site  of  Gondokoro  and  of  the  former  station  of  Ismaiha, 
1525  feet  above  the  sea,  a  memorable  point  in  connection 
with  African  discovery.  Owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  place,  the  want  of  fuel  for  steamers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gondokoro,  and  the  deficiency  of  durra,  which  the  natives 
about  it  do  not  cultivate,  it  was  decided  by  Colonel 
Gordon  to  abandon  it,  and  the  evacuation  was  complete 
in  January  1875  ;  Lado  and  Eegiaf,  the  former  below,  the 
latter  fifteen  miles  higher  up  on  the  opposite  bank,  having 
been  chosen  as  points  to  supersede  it.  These  stations 
are  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Bari.  a  tall  active  race, 
who  occupy  the  liauka  between  4°  and  5°  N.  They  cul- 
tivate duna,  and  tiieir  productive  lands  aen-e  for  grazing 
their  numerous  henls  of  cattle.  Their  disposition  is,  how- 
ever, intractable  and  treacherous,  and  they  go  about  well 
armed  with  bow,  arrows,  and  lance. 

From  Gondokoro  and  Lado  a  number  of  travellers  have 
made  excursions  westward  through  the  Bari  country  towards 
the  upper  courses  of  the  Ghazal  tributary  rivers  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  the  Nyamnyam  country.  Among  the  most 
recent  of  theae  was  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Long  in  1 8  74, 
to  open  a  way  through  the  territory  occupied  by  the  hos- 
tile tribe  of  the  Yanbari,  who  barred  the  passage  to  the 
Xyamnyam  coimtry.     The  country  near  Lado  is  described 
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as  beautiful  and  park-like,  dotted  here  and  there  with  great 
sugar-loaf-like  trees,  beneath  the  shade  of  which  are  neat 
villages  of  circular  straw  huts  of  the  Bari,  and  well-filled 
com  bins  raised  on  stakes  to  keep  out  the  rats  and  white 
ants.  Soon,  however,  the  landscape  changes  and  a  wild 
jungle  is  entered,  and  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Yan- 
bari  farther  on  is  savage  in  the  extreme,  penned  in 
by  abrupt  chains  of  the  Eego  mountains  across  which  the 
i*ocky  track  passes.  Here  the  "  seribas  "  of  the  natives, 
surrounded  by  a  palisade  of  impenetrable  cactus,  are  dotted 
about  in  great  numbers.  The  Yanbari  speak  the  Bari 
language,  and  differ  from  these  chiefly  in  not  following  the 
custom  of  shaving  the  head. 

South  of  the  stations  of  Lado  and  Eegiaf  the  Nile  is 
rendered  almost  innavigable  by  cataracts.  The  first  of 
these  occurs  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  above  Eegiaf, 
and  others  follow,  but  still  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
take  vessels  up  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Asua  tributary. 
For  ten  miles  above  this,  however,  the  passage  is  per- 
fectly impracticable.  At  the  Fola  or  Mekade  cataract  in 
3°  40'  N.  latitude,  the  river  narrows  between  the  advanc- 
ing mountains  to  a  width  of  less  than  400  feet,  and 
rushes  through  a  naiTow  ravine  over  and  through  rocks 
of  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height.  At  Dufli,  a  station 
establislied  in  1874,  nearly  opposite  the  post  of  Ibra- 
hamia  or  Apuddo  formed  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  river 
again  becomes  navigable,  and  at  this  point  the  steamer  in 
which  M.  Gessi  examined  the  Albert  Lake  was  put 
together  and  launched  on  the  Nile.  The  rapids  below 
Dufli  are  thus  the  only  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Nile  for  vessels  of  considerable  size 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Albert  Lake. 

15.   The  Victoria  Nile. 
That  the  Bahr-el-Jebel,  as  the  White  Nile  is  here 
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called,  really  flows  from  the  Alljert  Nyanza  haa  been 
placed  beyoDil  doubt  by  Eomolo  Geasi  and  Colouel  Gor- 
don, wlio  sailed  up  the  river  into  the  lake  as  far  as  Ma- 
gungo,  a  village  on  its  north-east  shore  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  outlet.  But  at  this  point  another  great  stream 
also  flows  into  the  lake  from  the  south-east,  and  this 
has,  in  its  tarn,  been  traced  back  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
It  has  been  named  the  Somerset  Eiver,  or  Victoria  Nile, 
and  flows  from  the  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  a  little 
north  of  t!ie  eq^uator,  immediately  forming  the  Eipon  Falls, 
and  thence  flowing  northwanls  and  losing  itself  in  a  lake 
or  marsh  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  in  width, 
discovered  by  Colonel  Long  in  his  adventurous  descent  of 
the  river  by  canoes  in  1874,  and  named  by  hini  Ibrahim 
Pasha  Lake.  Again  emerging  from  this  lake,  the  Victoria 
Nile  forms  the  Karuma  Falls  at  Foweira,  and  farther  down, 
before  entering  the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  Murchison  Falls, 
where  in  a  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  the  river  descends 
fully  700  feet.  Between  the  Karnnia  and  Murchison 
Falls,  among  many  others,  are  the  rapids  of  the  Aufina 
islands. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  treat  of  the  lands  and 
peoples  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  when  we  come  to  describe 
the  regions  of  the  great  equatorial  lake  system.     Mean- 
time it  will  be  enough  to  state  that  here  also  Egypt  has 
set  her  foot,  garrisons  having  been  stationed  at  various 
points  in  the  country.     The  Khedive  now  rules  without 
a  rival  from  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Som- 
erset Biver  or  Victoria  Nile,  at   2°  north  latitude  ;  Lis 
e(|uatorial  government  begins  at  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and 
the  Sobat,  and  embraces  the  region  of  the  Bahr-el-'Iebel 
a«  far  as  Unyoro.     This  last  district  is  still  partly  inde- 
I>cndent ;  while  Uganda,  bordering  it  on  the  south,  haa 
already  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  I^yptian 
Authorities. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  COAST  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

1.  From  the  Arabian  Desert  to  Perim. 

The  Nile  region  is  severed  from  the  dangerous  reef-bound 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  a  series  of  barren  hill  and  moun- 
tain ranges,  forming  on  the  north  the  Arabian,  and,  south 
of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  Nubian  Desert ;  thence  rising 
along  the  coast  to  a  decidedly  moimtainous  district,  the 
advanced  spur  of  the  great  Abyssinian  highlands.  It  may 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  height  of  these  ranges  forming 
the  backbone  of  the  Arabian  and  Nubian  Deserts  if  we 
note  that  Jebel  Attaka  above  Suez,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  terminal  point  of  the  whole  line,  attains  2640 
feet ;  Jebel  Kharib,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  rises  to  between  6000  and  7000  feet;  Elba  and 
Soturba,  on  the  Eed  Sea  coast  of  the  Nubian  Desert, 
attain  nearly  the  same  elevation ;  and  Mount  Hager  and 
Debr  Abi,  on  the  inner  border  of  the  Habab  country  north 
of  Abyssinia,  each  rise  to  8000  feet. 

Along  the  sultry  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea  thero  lies  a 
narrow  strip  of  level  land,  where  are  situated  the  three 
most  important  ports  on  its  western  side — Kosseir  to  the 
north,  on  the  same  parallel  as  Kenneh  on  the  Nile,  and 
farther  south  Suakin,  the  corresponding  point  to  Berber 
on  the  Nile,  and  Massowah,  the  port  of  northern  Abys- 
sinia. This  last  place  lies  opposite  the  Dahlak  group  of 
islands,  famous  for  their  pearl  fishery. 

This  coast  properly  ends  at  the  famous  strait  of  Bab- 
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el-Mandeb,  the  "  gate  of  tears,"  where  the  opposite  point  of 
the  Arahian  peninsula  approaches  so  near  as  to  constitute 
the  Red  Sea  a  natural  cul-de-sac,  tliouRh  it  is  now  con- 
nected northwards  by  the  Suez  Canal  with  the  Mediter^ 
ranean.  In  the  Bab-el-Mandeh  strait  ia  the  little  barren 
islet  of  Perim,  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  have  here 
erected  a  fortified  lighthouse.  The  channel  is  so  narrow, 
that  the  guns  of  the  fort  completely  command  tlie  navi- 
gation on  both  sides,  rendering  Perim  at  once  the  real 
key  both  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

2.   Conformation  of  the  Land — Siuikin  and  the 
NvMan  Desert. 

The  northern  comer  of  the  httle  freq^iiented  Arabian 
Desert  has  been  recently  crossed  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  and 
Dr.  Paul  Giissfeldt,  who  visited  it  in  March  1876.  It 
is  furrowed  by  numerous  systems  of  wadys,  diversified  by 
various  hills,  and  interspersed  with  barren  "  serir  "  plains, 
broad  elevated  table-lands,  and  valleys  often  clothed  with 
a  surprisingly  luxuriant  vegetable  growth.  In  this  lime- 
stone region  there  fiourisbes  especially  a  white  Dowering 
ginger  plant  (Rctama  Raetam),  which  is  not  again  met 
with  either  north  or  south  of  the  district  between  28°  and 
29"  30'  north  latitude. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  hilly  region  has  been 
repeatedly  visited  by  Schweinfurth,  and  again  recently 
by  Ernest  Mamo  towards*  the  end  of  1874.  Marno  teok 
the  most  northern  of  the  three  desert  tracks  between 
Suakin  and  Berber  on  the  Nde,  leading  through  the  Wadi 
Aben  and  a  hitherto  unknown  pass  of  the  Jebel  Abdarak. 

Suakin,  the  only  port  on  the  African  coast  of  the 
Eed  Sea  !«tweeu  Kosseir  and  Maasowah,  ia  in  regular 
steam  communication  with  Suez,  and  has  a  further  im- 
portance as  the  starting-point  of  the  frequented  caravan 
track  across  the  Nubian  Desert  to  Berber  and  Khartum  on 
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the  Nile.  lu  reaching  its  harbour  an  intricate  passage 
between  coral-reefs  has  to  be  passed.  The  principal  part 
of  the  town,  which,  with  Kef  on  the  mainland,  has  about 
8000  inhabitants,  stands  on  a  little  coral  island  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  Its  square  flat-topped 
houses  have  no  pretence  to  architectural  beauty,  but 
some  are  adorned  with  latticed  windows  of  carved  wood, 
wliich  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  dazzling  white  of 
the  coral  walls  under  a  blazing  sim.  Quantities  of  sacks 
of  gum  piled  on  its  quay,  and  occasional  arrivals  of  ivory 
across  the  desert,  give  activity  to  its  traffic,  and  the  harbour 
is  filled  with  native  trading  vessels,  painted  in  gaudy 
colours,  with  low  j)ointed  bows  and  high  carved  stems, 
and  thick  forward-raking  masts. 

A  wide  level  plain,  on  which  the  sun  beats  fiercely, 
stretches  inland  from  Suakin,  separating  it  from  the  moun- 
tains which  must  be  crossed  in  the  fortnight's  march 
required  to  reach  Berber.  Several  passes  lead  westward 
through  tliese  ranges  of  wild  barren  mountains,  which  are 
deeply  cut  into  by  ton-ent-beds  ;  afterwards  a  labyrinth  of 
lower  hills,  with  occasional  amphitheatres  of  sand  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  is  enteral ;  here 
and  there  a  few-  stunted  thorn-bushes  and  tufts  of  desert 
grass  are  seen,  all  withered  and  dead. 

Before  Berber  is  reached,  the  more  level  desert  is 
covered  with  yellow  sand,  mottled  by  the  action  of  the 
wind,  into  which  the  camels  sink  at  each  step.  As  is 
usual  on  all  frequented  caravan-routes,  the  path  is  strewrn 
with  carcases  of  imimnerable  dead  camels,  shrivelled  and 
dried  in  tlie  sun.  Now  and  then  a  party  of  Arabs, 
moimted  on  trotting  hygee?is,  or  dromedaries,  are  met  with, 
or  it  may  be  a  solitary  Nubian  Arab  l)elonging  to  the 
Bisharin  or  Amri  nomads  of  the  desert,  striding  across  the 
plain,  with  "  graceful  sinewy  figure,  erect  and  unconfined 
save  by  the  kilt  of  home-spun  cotton  twisted  round  his 
loins,  his  leather  buckler  at  liis  back,  his  spear  in  hand, 
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■*■»»<!  liis  long  Llack  ringlets  flowing  behind  huii."  It  liaa 
^^^^n  remarked  that,  just  aa  the  Norwegian  liare  turns 
^'nate  when  snow  is  on  the  fjeld  in  winter,  so  the  gazelles, 
"ixtis,  lizanis,  and  even  insects,  found  in  the  African  deseils 
**'Ve  the  same  colour  as  the  sands.' 

In  the  north  of  the  Ahyasinian  higldanda,  about  15'' 
***^ti;h  latitude,  several  streams  take  their  rise,  and  he- 
*'^tne  greatly  swollen  during  tlie  summer  rains.  Amongst 
*'*«m  are  the  Mareb,  which,  as  the  Khor-el-Oash,  flows 
***  a  north-westerly  direction  towanis  the  Atbara ;  but 
^^^Kitit  ten  miles  above  the  mud-walled  town  of  Sasala, 
•■*«  chief  place  of  the  province  of  Taka,  the  stream  is 
'^*»arkably  divided,  one  branch  taking  the  direction  of 
*ilik  and  the  lower  Atbara,  the  other  a  westerly  course, 
^'"Hgating  a  considerable  tract  of  country  before  it  reaches 
"te  Atbara,  Opposite  the  Uiwn  of  Guz-regiab,  in  16°  N. 
^hii  portion  of  the  Gash,  however,  is  only  periodical  in 
'ta  filling  with  water.  Opposite  Kasala,  accortling  tn  the 
'*t«  Captain  Kokeby,  its  bed  is  400  yards  wide,  and  it 
"^Isins  to  flow  al(out  the  end  of  June,  continuing  for  three 
'■Souths.  From  the  northern  apex  of  Abyssinia  also  de- 
•'^eiul  the  Khor  Barka,  or  Baraka,  the  periodical  stream  of 
**>icli  has  cut  a  broad  bed  northwards  to  the  sea  not  far 
7*^*0  To-kar ;  and,  lastly,  the  Anaeba,  a  considerable  tribu- 
***>  of  the  Barka. 

3.   The  Beni-Atiu^r  and  Huhah  Trilxs. 

j-  The  Bemi-insular  region,  bounded  on  one  aide  by  the 
"j***  Sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Barka,  is  inhabited 
'^^**o«t  entirely  by  the  sliepherd  tribes  of  the  Beni-Amer 
77/**  the  Habab.  the  former,  however,  reaching  much  far- 
.  ^^  tuwanls  the  province  of  Taka  in  the  direction  of  the 
(-.  *-''*ja.      Both  tribes  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Ethiopic  or 

t^*ez,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  of  langui^es ;  whereas 
'  De  Couou,  The  Cradlt  of  tKc  Blue  Kilt,  1877. 
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the  people  of  To-kar,  south  of  Suakin,  and  those  of  the 
north-west  of  the  Barka,  speak  the  Beja  or  To-Bedawieh 
language. 

In  their  physical  appearance,  as  well  as  in  their 
habits  and  customs,  the  Habab  and  Beni-Amer  resemble 
their  Beja  neighbours  on  the  north  more  than  the  Abys- 
sinians,  but  may  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  a  mixture 
of  these  two  races,  though  some  older  and  more  recent 
foreign  elements  are  also  to  be  detected  amongst  thenL 

Tlie  Beni-Amer  have  long  adopted  Mohammedanism, 
while  a  great  part  of  the  Habab,  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  south,  the  Mensa,  Taku^,  and  Bogos,  were,* 
at   least   in  name,  till  within  recent  years,  Abyssinian 
Christians. 

Since  the  provinces  of  Massowah  and  Suakin  have 
been  annexed  to  Egypt,  both  of  these  otherwise  not  very 
warlike  tribes  have  been  induced  entirely  to  adopt  peace- 
ful ways.  They  were  visited  by  Mimziuger  in  1871, 
and  as  recently  as  the  spring  of  the  year  1875  by 
Theodore  von  Heuglin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
these  details. 

4.  Massowah — Berherah — Political  Changes. 

Massowah,  like  Suakin,  stands  on  a  coral  island,  and 
was  famous  in  olden  times  for  the  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves 
exported  from  it.  Opposite  it,  also,  are  the  X)earl 
fisheries  of  the  coral  Dahlak  islands.  It  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  Porte  after  the  conquest  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  used  to  be  governed  by  a  Pasha  from  Constantinople. 
It  was  also  the  starting-point  of  several  expeditions  in 
which  attempts  at  the  conquest  of  Abyssinia  were  made. 
When  the  Turks  found  they  could  not  conquer  Abyssinia, 
they  withdrew  the  pashalik,  and  the  native  tribes  appointed 
a  Naib,  or  governor,  who  entered  into  treaty  with  Abys- 
sinia, becoming   tributary  to  that  state,  and  giving  it 
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the  claim  which  it  still  maintains  over  this  port.  The 
Turks,  however,  continued  to  exercise  authority  over  the 
govemora  of  Massowah,  and  still  nominally  held  the  whole 
coast-line.  In  1866  the  Turkish  Govenuneut  handed 
over  Massowah  and  the  iuter\-ening  shores  as  far  aa 
Suakia  to  the  Egj-ptians,  who  took  possession  of  them  at 
;  military  stations  at  several  points. 
a  place  of  4000  or  5000  iidiahitanta, 
one  of  the  hottest  on  all  the  Bed  Sea  coast.  Even  in 
mid-winter  the  thermometer  is  often  above  100°  Fahr.  in 
the  shade ;  and  agues,  fever,  and  dysentery  combine  to 
give  its  inhabitants  a  must  sickly  appearance.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  resident  Banyans,  or  Indian 
Mohammedan  merchants,  who  act  as  "  go-betweens." 
Twice  a  year,  as  a  rule,  caravans  come  to  the  port  horn 
the  interior  of  Abysainia. 

Gradually  the  Mohammedans  have  been  closing  round 
the  great  table-land  of  Abyssinia,  isolating  it  more  and 
more  completely  from  coinnmnication  with  the  outer 
world.  In  1872  the  small  frontier  countries  of  Bogos, 
Mensa,  and  Takui^,  at  the  northern  apex  of  the  table- 
land, which  were  nominally  possessions  of  Abyssinia,  and 
the  country  of  Marea  in  the  same  region,  which  had  paid 
tribute  to  Egj-pt  for  thirty  years  previously,  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Egyptians,  Previous  to  1874  the 
whole  of  the  Kunania  country  on  the  Mareb  was  sub- 
jected to  Egj'pt,  and  farther  south-westward  the  bonier- 
land  of  Galabat,  which  in  1862,  at  the  time  of  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  visit  to  it,  was  fully  recognised  as  a  part 
of  Abyssinia,  is  now  held  by  a  strong  force  of  Eg;v'ptian 
BoUiers.  Still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  Fazokl, 
on  the  Blue  Nile,  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Egyptian 
Sudan. 

The  Egyptians  have  also  been  advanced  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Eed  Sea  southward  of  Massowah.  In  1873 
the  town  of  Berberah,  on  the  Somflli  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
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Aden,  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Khedive ;  and  in 
1874  the  whole  coast  of  the  Danakil  country,  between 
that  and  Massowah,  with  most  of  its  ports,  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Eg}T)t.  The  harbour  of  Zeila,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Bay  of  Tajurrah,  was  made  over  to  Egypt  by  the 
Porte  in  July  1875,  and  later  in  the  same  year  the 
Kliedive's  troops  marched  thence  inland,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Harar.  Not  content  with  this,  the  Egyptians 
grasped  the  ports  of  Brava,  Juba,  and  Kismayu,  on  the 
east  African  coast  of  the  Somali  country,  possessions  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  only  retired  from  these  on 
the  intervention  of  England.  An  actual  inroad  into 
Abyssinia  by  the  Eg)Tptian  troops  in  1875  had  a  disas- 
trous issue,  but  since  no  treaty  of  peace  or  definite  un- 
derstanding as  to  territorial  limits  has  yet  been  arrived 
at,  the  whole  border-land  surrounding  the  wedge-like  pro- 
montory of  Abyssinia  remains  a  debateable  land. 

5.   Taka  and  Kedaref. 

In  the  Egyptian  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Atbara, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  fertile  provinces  is  that 
of  Taka,  which  extends  from  near  the  Atlmra  across 
the  lower  portion  of  its  tributary  the  Khor-el-Gash. 
It  is  a  steppe  land,  dotted  with  granite  knobs,  and  covered 
with  low  mimosa  bush  and  grasses,  which  after  the  rainy 
season  grow  up  to  a  man*s  height.  WTien  this  is  dry 
it  is  burned  off  by  the  nomad  Arabs  to  make  way  for 
the  planting  of  durra  in  the  following  rains.  This  com 
grows  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  and  affords  a  splendid  harvest. 

The  inhabitants  of  Taka  belong  to  the  Shukurie  Arabs, 
an  important  tribe.  Kasala,  its  capital,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gash,  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  a 
place  of  about  5000  inhabitants;  it  is  surrounded  by 
fine  vegetable  and  fruit  ganlens,  but  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  filth  within  it,  left  to  the  hyenas  and  pariah 
dogs,  it  is  exceedingly  imhealthy. 
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Going  enuthwanl  from  Taka,  the  coiiutry  of  the 
Hamrau  or  Homran  Arabs  is  reached,  lying  witliiii  the 
midiUe  hend  of  the  Atbara,  where  it  is  called  the  Bahr 
Setit.  These  Araba  are  the  great  hiintera  of  this  part  of 
Africa ;  splendid  horsemen,  who  boldly  pursue  the  largest 
game  armed  only  with  their  straight  double-edged  croaa- 
handled  swords,  which  they  are  said  to  wield  with  such 
Jexterity  as  to  be  able  to  hamstring  an  elephant  or  rhi- 
noceros, or  cut  a  man  through  with  a  single  blow, 
Kedaref,  or  Gadaref,  with  its  town  called  the  "  Suk,"  or 
market  of  Abu  Sin,  is  au  important  district  within  the 
vast  prairie  country  lying  between  the  Atbara  and  the 
Babad  tributary  of  the  Blue  Nile. 

The  district  of  Galabat,  recently  incorporated  with 
E^iyptiaiL  territory,  lies  on  the  first  slopes  of  the  Abyssinian 
heights  on  each  side  of  the  Goang  tributary  of  the  Atbara. 
Its  capital,  Metemmeh,  is  a  considerable  market  town,  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  this  region,  composed  of  rotmd,  grass- 
thatched  houses  after  the  Abyssinian  model.  On  luarket 
days  it  is  filled  with  natives  of  all  parts,  and  in  all  the 
various  costumes  of  Upper  Nubia,  and  of  all  shades  of 
colour,  from  yellow  to  jet  black,  and  it  has,  besides,  a  strong 
Egj-ptian  garrison.  Takrouris,  or  Negroes  from  the  Sudan 
who  have  settled  here  on  their  way  back  from  their  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  Abyssinians,  Arabs,  Gallas,  and  even  a 
few  Greek  and  Armenian  traders,  mingle  with  the  Negroes 
from  the  White  Nile.  Camels  laden  with  wax, coffee,  cotton, 
gum,  hides,  and  other  pi'oducts,  from  Abyssinia  chiefly, 
are  led  about  everyvrhere  in  the  market  A  public  slave- 
market  was  in  full  operation  in  Galabat  at  the  time  of 
M.  De  CoBson's  \istt  in  1874,  and  probably  still  exists, 
notwithstanding  the  professed  abolition  of  slavery  by 
the  Egyptian  Go^'emment.  Here  Galla  and  Abyssinian 
slaves,  some  of  them  Christians,  are  openly  bought  and 
aold. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  ABYSSINIAN  HIGHLAND& 

1.  Physical  Aspect  of  ihe  Country. 

Between  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
east  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  south  of  Nubia,  and  between  8* 
and  16^  north  latitude,  rise  the  lofty  highlands  of  Abys- 
sinia, with  their  alpine  ranges,  mountain  states,  and 
elevated  table-lands  arrayed  on  their  outer  slopes  in  all 
the  glories  of  the  tropics,  but  above  assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wild  higliland  sceneiy.  This  is  a  land  diifering 
completely  in  its  physical  configuration  as  well  as  in  its 
inhabitants  from  all  the  western  regions  of  Africa  lying 
between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  Everywhere,  ex- 
cepting on  the  south,  encircled  by  unhealthy  and  burning 
sands  and  steppes,  the  country  rises  more  gradually  from 
the  west,  but  on  the  east  descends  most  abruptly  to 
waterless  plains  wliich  lie  between  it  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Northward  it  is  continued  by  mountain  spurs  to  the 
lower  hilly  districts  of  the  Habab  and  of  the  Nubian  and 
Arabian  Deserts  stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Southward  the  wedge-like  table-land  of  Abyssinia  has  no 
definite  physical  limit,  for  it  is  only  as  it  were  a  great 
promontory  of  the  table-land  which  extends  all  along  the 
eastern  margin  of  Africa. 

To  the  peoples  of  the  surrounding  lowlands  this 
highland  region  is  known  by  the  various  names  of  El- 
Mokadah,  Makadoh,  and  Mekyadeh,  but  Habash  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Turks  to  Abyssinia.     It  is  derived 
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from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  confuainn,  and  was  perhaps 
applied  on  account  of  the  mixture  of  races  there. 

The  north-western  slopes  of  Abyssinia  are  separated 
irom  the  plains  of  Eastern  Senaar  by  a  neutral  belt  of 
3and  mostly  uninhabited,  humid,  and  overgrown  with  the 
"bamboo  and  forest  vegetation. 

The  eastern  edge  of  the  highland,  which  nms  almost 
«lue  north  and  south  near  the  40th  meridian,  and 
along  which  the  British  expedition  of  1868  marched  on 
dts  way  to  Magdala,  is  at  a  generally  higher  level  than 
^ny  other  portion  of  the  plateau.  It  rises  here  steeply 
:±x)m  the  low  eastern  plains  to  an  average  lieight  of  7000 
-to  8000  feet,  and  all  the  Abyssinian  tributaries  of  the 
ZNile  flow  eastward  from  this  side  of  the  plateau.  No 
jivers  break  through  this  edge  towards  the  Red  Sea.  Yet 
"the  highest  points  of  the  whole  plateau  occur  irregularly 
■over  it,  some  of  them  rising  nearer  the  western  than  the 
eastern  sid&  The  highest  alpine  knot  of  all  is  that  of  the 
mountains  of  Serayen,  round  which  the  Takazzi!  river,  or 
"the  Upper  Atbara,  flows  in  a  vast  ra\Tne.  In  tliis  the 
summit  called  lias  Dashan,  the  highest  known  point  of 
all  Abyssinia,  attains  a  height  of  15,160  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  Mount  Abba  Jared  14,700  feet.  Another  high 
knot  of  mountains  rises  immediately  over  the  sources  of 
the  Takazzi?  on  the  eastern  margin,  and  in  this  Moimt 
Abuna  Josef,  close  to  the  base  of  which  the  British  expe- 
dition passed,  is  13,770  feet  in  altitude.  Kas  Guna, 
another  summit  rising  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
plateau  between  the  Takazze  and  the  Abai  or  Upper  Blue 
Nile,  reaches  a  height  of  13,950  feet;  and  the  Talba 
Waha  mountains,  the  nucleus  of  the  province  of  Gojam 
■  in  sontbern  Abyssinia,  round  which  the  Blue  Nile  turns, 
have  several  points  which  exceed  13,600  feet.  As  giving 
an  idea  of  the  general  elevation  of  the  plateau,  it  may  be 
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noithern  division  of  Tigre,  is  6270  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
that  the  surface  of  tlie  great  lake  Tzana  or  Dembea,  the 
resen^oir  of  the  Bhie  Nile,  is  at  an  elevation  of  6100  feet 

Three  regions  or  zones  are  distinguished  by  special 
native  names  in  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  different  levels  of  the  Bolivian  or  Mexican 
tiible-lands  are  separated. 

The  Kollus,  or  lower  skirt  of  the  plateau,  between 
elevations  of  3000  and  4800  feet,  has  a  temperature 
ranging  from  70°  to  100°  F.,  and  is  characterised  by 
luxuriant  vegetation.  Within  this  belt,  cotton,  wild 
indigo,  gum-yielding  acacias,  ebony,  baobabs,  tamarinds, 
sugar-cane,  coffee-trees,  bananas,  and  date-palms  flourish 
in  peifuction  ;  while  animals  are  abundantly  represented 
by  lions,  elephants,  panthers,  zebras,  giraffes,  antelopes,  and 
gazelles,  huge  snakes  and  deadly  scorpions. 

Tlie  Waxna-Dcgas,  a  second  zone,  between  the  heights 
of  4800  and  9000  feet,  is  the  richest  and  most  habitable 
region,  with  a  temperature  like  that  of  Spain  or  Italy, 
varying  between  60°  and  80°  F.,  in  which  the  European 
grasses,  corn,  and  shell  fniits,  are  native.  Many  kinds  of 
sycamores,  the  kolkwal  or  tree-like  Hvphorhia.  abissinica, 
the  juniper,  the  kosso  and  zegba  or  podocarpus,  which 
attains  a  height  equalling  that  of  the  tallest  northern 
pines,  are  characteristic  of  this  zone,  and  along  all  the 
river  banks  the  bamboo  cane  is  observed.  The  terebinth, 
vine,  oKinge  and  citron,  peach  and  apricot,  also  flourish. 
Everywhere  the  soil  is  capable  of  cultivation,  or  yields 
rich  pastiu'e,  and  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe, 
except  swine,  are  known. 

The  DegaSy  a  thirtl  or  highest  belt,  between  9000  and 
14,000  feet,  has  an  average  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  F., 
and  not  unfrequently  at  the  greater  elevations  the  thermo- 
meter falls  to  below  the  freezing-point.  The  Degas  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  higher  plains  and  mountain  slopes. 
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■with  little  wood  and  generally  mea^e  vegetation.  The 
hardier  com  plauta  alone  can  be  cultivated,  and  the  natives 
appear  clad  iJi  skills.  Herds  of  oxen,  goats,  and  long-woolled 
sheep,  howevei',  are  pastured  on  tlie  highest  plateaux. 

The  low-lying  tracts  along  the  eastern  edge  of  Abys- 
sinia, where  it  descends  to  the  deserts  of  the  Danfikil 
country,  are  everywhere  overgrown  with  light  shrubs  and 
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tushes,  cluuips  of  larger  trees,  especially  of  the  sycamore, 
growing  only  about  the  deeper  ravines  watered  by  runniiig 
streams.  Even  in  the  vicinity  of  some  waterless  river- 
lieds,  however,  we  meet  with  baobabs  of  a  medium  size, 
ajid  here  and  there  an  occasional  gigantic  sycamore.  In 
contrast  to  this  the  hot  valley  of  the  foaming  Takazz^,  in 
the  western  descent,  is  well  wooded  vi-ith  large  timber. 

On  the  lower  belts  the  rainy  season  lasts  from  April 
to  September  ;  on  the  plateau,  though  the  Azmera,  or  time 
of  the  intermittent  rains,  begins  simultaneously  with  the 
tainy  period  of  the  lower  zone,  the  rains  proper  begin  only 
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in  July,  lastiQg  till  October,  More  to  southward  1 
are  two  rainy  periods — ttie  earlier  in  Jauuarv  or  February, 
the  later  from  Jiuie  to  September.  Hail  and  thunder 
accompany  the  rains  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  plateau, 
and  in  winter  the  brooks  of  the  Degas  are  covered  will 
ice,  and  snow  lies  on  the  higher  siunmiU.  Eas  Dasha] 
in  the  Semyen  group  is  always  snow-capped,  the  ] 
rising  in  the  dry  season  to  13,200  feet,  and  descend] 
during  the  rains  to  10,500  feet. 


2.  Lake  Tzana — T)u  Bahr-tl-Azrak,  and  other  streavit.  I 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  this  well-watered  land  belong 
to  the  Nile  region ;  tlie  Blue  Nile  itself,  which  may  be 
called  the  right  arm  of  the  father  of  waters,  takes  its  rise  in 
Abyssinia,  its  source  streams  lieing  found  in  the  basin  of 
Lake  Tzana,  The  beautiful  Lake  Tzana  or  Tana,  covering 
space  nearly  as  lai^  as  our  English  county  of  Kent,  al 
40  miles  long  by  30  broad,  is  surrounded  by  wooded 
valleys  running  down  to  it  between  mountain  spurs.  A 
number  of  islands  rise  from  its  clear  waters,  the  largest 
being  the  basalt  mass  of  Dek.  A  smaller  one  called 
Mitraha,  near  the  eastern  sliore,  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
King  Theodore's  acts  of  vengeance.  The  people  of  this 
island'had  revolted  against  him,  and  having  collected  all 
their  canoes  on  its  beach,  believed  themselves  safe,  and 
laughed  at  the  royal  despot  who  stood  grinding  his  teeth 
on  the  shore.  Like  the  ancient  Roman  general,  however, 
he  soon  organised  a  swimming  legion,  and  having  captured 
a  number  of  the  islanders,  burned  them  alive  as  an 
example  to  the  people  of  the  Tzana  never  again  to  raise 
the  wrath  of  their  king. 

About  thirty  streams  flow  to  the  Tzana,  the  largest 
being  the  Abai,  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile,  which  rises 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Agaumedi 
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Damot.  south  of  tlie  lake.      Its  outlet  from  the  lake  is 
through  a  nairow  opening  in  the  rock  at  ita  south-eastern 
comer ;  thence  it  winds  round  the  provinces  of  Gojam  and 
Damot,  separating  these  from  Shoa,  and  turns  westward  and 
north-westward  to  reach  the  lowland  at  Fazokl  and  the 
plains  of  Senaar,  crossing  these  in  a  direct  line  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the    White  Nile  at  Khartum.     It  is  very 
cliaracteristic  of  the  large  Ahyssinian  rivers,  tliat  most  of 
them  pureue  a  great  spiral  course,  wherehy  considerable 
tracts  of  country  assume  the  appearance  of  peninsulas.     No- 
where ebe  is  this  peculiarity  developed  on  such  a  large  scale. 
Each  of  the  three  great  dramsof  the  plateau — the  Mareb 
in  tlie  north,  the  Tak&izi  in  the  centre,  and  the  Abai  or  Blue 
Nile  in  the  south — has  cut  its  way  down  into  deep  valleys, 
and  each  of  the  thousands  of  tributaries  of  these  rivers, 
formed  into  roaring  torrents  during  the  deluges  of  the  rainy 
season,  has  furrowed  out  deep  and  narrow  ravines  and 
gullies,  leaving  isolated    heights    with    precipitous    sides 
and  tops  as  flat  as  biUiai-d-tables,  girding  with  walls  of 
stotie  the  valley.t  often  a  thousand  feet  below  them.      Some 
of  the  native  villages  perched  on  these  table-lands  cannot 
be  reached  except  by  ascending  to  them  with  ropes.      In 
the  rainy  season  the  Takazze. "  the  terrible,"  rises  in  a  foam- 
ing torrent  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  above  ita  usual  level, 
and  forms  an  impassable  baiTier  between  the  [irovinces 
"which  it  separates.     Describing  the  view  from  the  northern 
eide  of  the  Takazz^  across  to  the  mountains  of  Semyen, 
De  Cosson  says,  "  From  the  brow  of  the  hill  we  could  sec 
a  great  chain  of  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
■which  we  were  to  cross  to-morrow.     Nothing  could  be  more 
imposing  tlian  the  vast  panorama  of  j^ged  peaks  that 
extended  before  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  bathed  in 
the  cold  calm  beams  of  the  moon.     Far  below  wreaths  of 
poisonous  white  mist  floated  over  the  Tkxkazxi  as  it  Wfjund 
ita  way  through  deep  glens,  whose  sides  were  clothed  with 
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impenetrable  forests,  the  favourite  haunts  of  elephants  and 
other  large  African  game;  while  on  the  lower  spuis  of  many 
of  the  moimtains  the  bush  had  been  kindled,  and  great 
fires  were  burning  which  sent  up  spiral  columns  of  smoke 
into  the  still  air,  and  threw  a  lurid  light  over  the  surround- 
ing crags  and  precipices.  The  tempest  of  the  preceding 
evening  had  subsided  entirely,  and  no  soimd  now  disturbed 
the  silence  of  the  night  save  the  occasional  baying  of  the 
watch-dogs,  keeping  guard  over  the  native  villages,  which 
stood  i>ei'ched  like  eagles*  nests  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  overlooking  the  great  valley  that  divides  Tigrd 
from  Amham." 

3.  Population, 

There  is  no  i*eliable  information  regarding  the  numbers 
of  the  population  of  Abyssinia.  The  country  is  on  the 
whole  fairly,  in  some  parts  densely,  inhabited,  the  low-lying 
insahibrious  belt  of  the  Kollas  being  the  least  populous. 
There  are  no  large  towns,  none  of  them  possessing  at 
present  more  than  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants. 
Including  Shoa,  tlie  i)opulation  of  Abyssinia  may  be  set 
down  approximately  at  three  millions. 

4.   Tlic  Ahyssinian  Races — Tiyri,  Lasta,  Amliara. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Abyssinian  realm 
there  dwell  several  distinct  peoples,  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, one  homogeneous  race.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
complexion  of  the  different  sections  of  the  population, 
varying  fix)m  black  through  different  shades  of  brown  and 
copper  to  the  olive. 

But  the  Abyssinians  i)roper  may  be  regarded  as  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  gi*eat  Ethiopian  race  by  wlrich 
the  coimtry  was  originally  settled.  These  Abyssinians 
dwell  in  the  northern  uplands,  as  well  as  in  Shoa  and 
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Gurigwe  in  the  south,  but  nowhere  at  a  lower  level  than 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  show  so  much  diversity 
amongst  themselves,  that  it  is  difficiilt  to  ^^Toup  them  under 
one  general  classification.  Still,  their  physical  features 
point  to  one  common  type,  and  to  a  blood  relationship 
with  the  Arabs. 

Tile  prevailing  colour  is  the  pure  brown,  becoming  in 
tlie  north  almost  whit«,  in  the  south  very  nearly  black. 
The  Abj-Bsiniaiis  are  subdivided  into  three  principal  tribes: 
— (1.)  The  inhabitants  of  TignS,  in  the  provinces  of  Ham- 
asen  and  the  districts  of  Enderta  and  (Jeralta.  They  have 
long,  remarkably  narrow  craniums,  a  long  cur\-ed  nose, 
rather  thick  lips,  animated  and  slightly  oval  eyes,  some- 
what like  those  of  the  Arabs,  prominent  cheek-honea. 
Woolly  hair,  and  symmetrical  figures.  They  are  brave. 
active,  and  adroit  (2.)  Tlie  jieojjle  of  Lasta,  a  pro- 
vince on  the  eastern  border  of  the  table-land,  distin- 
^^tiished  by  their  small  cranium,  Grecian  forehead,  open 
features,  small  hands  and  feet,  elegant  build,  a  rela- 
tively light  complexion,  and  an  intelligent,  lively,  even 
impetuous,  hut  by  no  means  trustworthy  character, 
-Although  residing  in  very  elevated  uplands,  they  are 
x-eckoned  amongst  tlie  best  horsemen  and  warriors  of 
-Abyssinia.  (3.)  The  inhabitants  of  Amhara,  Shoa,  and 
diragwe  in  the  south,  mostly  bearing  the  impress  of  lialf- 
Ijreeds,  with  broad  craniiims,  fine  large  eyes,  plea^^ant  ex- 
jiression,  high  cheek-bones,  curly  hair,  symmetrical  figures, 
cuid  generally  a  dark  ohve-brown  complexion.  They  are 
liospitable,  cheerfid,  obliging,  and  winning,  hut  withal  vain, 
indolent,  and  boasting ;  the  men  very  lazy,  in  this  con- 
trasting unfavourably  with  the  women,  who  everywhere 
in  Abyssinia  also  far  smpass  the  male  sex 
appearance. 
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5.  Languages. 

These  various  peoples  speak  mainly  two  different  lan- 
guages ;  those  on  the  south  and  west  of  the  Takazz^  the 
Amharic,  those  to  the  east  the  Tigr6  or  modem  Gheez. 
Both  differ  widely  from  each  other.  Amharic  is  very  old, 
has  gradually  gained  ground  in  southern  and  central 
Abyssinia,  and  has  also  become  the  court  language. 

6.  The  AgaUy  DandkU,  Gonga,  ShangaUas,  and  other 

Tribes. 

Besides  the  Abyssinians  properly  so-called,  we  meet 
with  the  Agau  still  residing  chiefly  in  Lasta  and  Agaum^der; 
the  Falashas,  who  retain  many  Jewish  characteristics,  in 
the  northern  uplands,  especially  in  the  mountains  of 
Semyen ;  the  black  Gallas  in  the  arid  table-lands  of  the 
south,  now  also  partly  in  Kaffa  and  Gojam;  together 
with  the  kindred  Dan&kil  and  Adal  tribes  inhabiting  the 
dry  lowlands  along  the  shores  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean,  and  extending  inland  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
Abyssinian  highlands.  Farther,  the  Gongas,  on  the  most 
southern  uplands,  extending  in  isolated  tribes  as  far  as 
the  Abai  in  Gojam ;  and  lastly  the  Shankala,  or  Shan- 
gallas,  in  the  woodlands  and  swamps  of  the  north-western 
skirts  of  the  plateau.  Besides  the  Dan&kil  and  Adal,  we 
have  also  the  Teroa  and  Asaorta  in  the  waterless  plains 
and  mountain  spurs  on  the  east.  These  are  Mohammedan 
shepherd  tribes,  speaking  partly  a  Gheez  idiom  and 
partly  Galla  dialects.  On  the  uplands  of  the  northern 
frontier  dwells  a  branch  of  the  Beni-Amer,  and  in  the  north 
also  the  little  tribe  of  the  Bogos  belongs  to  the  Abyssinian 
peoples. 

The  Wito,  fishermen  and  hunters  of  the  hippopotami 
romid  the  shores  of  Lake  Tzana,  are  a  remarkable,  and 
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perhaps  aboriginal,  race  of  Abyssinia,  remaining  distinct 
and  separate  and  despised  by  the  other  tribes.  They  have 
a  very  peculiar  type  of  face,  with  retreating  forehead ;  the 
outer  corners  of  their  eyes  and  eyebrows  slope  upward, 
the  nose  is  sharp  and  aquiline,  curv'ed  like  a  beak  over 
the  upper  lip,  and  their  china  are  prodigiously  long.  Their 
ears  end  in  a  point,  and  their  hair — which  they  wear 
unplaited — is  short  and  woolly.  They  dwell  in  tiny 
conical  huts  made  of  reeds  from  the  lake,  and  are  a 
harmless  race.  Some  of  the  Wito  women,  strange  to  say. 
are  very  beautiful. 


7.  Religvm — The  AbuTta. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  people  profess 
CTuiBtianity,  belonging,  like  the  Koi)ta  and  orthodox  Syrians, 
to  the  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  who  recognise  but  one 
nature  in  Clirist.  Tlie  head  of  the  Abyssinian  church 
beara  the  title  of  Abuna,  that  is,  Our  Father,  and  takes 
rank  as  a  patriarcli.  He  is  consecrated  in  Alexandria, 
where,  however,  he  seems  to  be  regarded  only  as  an 
archhisbop.  He  resides  in  Gondar,  and  under  hirn  are 
tJie  other  bishops  and  lower  clergy. 

The  whole  country  swarms  with  priests,  monks,  and 
nuns,  who  are  far  from  enjoying  a  reputation  for  sanctity, 
'•^iiig  rather  dbtinguJshed  for  their  immorality  and  indo- 
J^ice,  Their  whole  rel^on  consists  in  the  performance 
*•  «mpty  and  utterly  unintelligible  ceremonies.  Little  is 
'•*>He,  at  least  by  the  clergy,  for  the  education  of  the 
^®**ple,  those  intended  for  the  service  of  the  church  alone 
**^»vbg  a  superficial  instruction. 


Th«  Mohamiiifilatis  and  Jews. 
The  few  Mohammedans  and  native  Jews,  or  Faloshas, 
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in  respect  of  morality  stand  on  a  much  higher  level  than 
the  Abyssinian  Christians.  Tlie  Mohammedans  are  mostly 
traders  and  contractors  for  the  public  revenues ;  the  Jews, 
in  contrast  to  their  European  brethren,  chiefly  agricultu- 
rists and  manufacturers  of  all  sorts  of  goods.  They  boast 
of  being  directly  descended  from  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  of  having  preserved  their  blood  pure  from  all 
foreign  taint  Tliey  number  altogether  about  250,000, 
and  their  strict  exclusiveness  has  hitherto  preserved  them 
from  the  excesses  and  immorality  universally  indulged  in 
by  tlie  Abyssinian  Christians. 

9.  Pu rsitits — Literature — Character, 

Tlie  Christian  population  of  the  towns  are  mostly 
engaged  in  trade,  in  their  mercenary  spirit  showing  them- 
selves not  at  all  inferior  to  their  Semitic  bretliren,  the 
Mohammedan  Arabs  and  the  Pha»nician  Jews.  The 
Abyssinians  are  generally  shrewd  speculators,  their  elastic 
conscience  here  standing  them  in  good  steatl.  Tlie  rest 
of  the  i>eople  are  devoted  to  agiiculture  and  cattle-breed- 
ing, the  men,  however,  showing  a  decided  predilection  for 
the  profession  of  anns.  They  will  rather  ser\'e,  for  a  trifling 
stipend,  under  any  powerful  chieftain,  than  devote  them- 
selves to  learning  a  trade. 

Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Abyssinian  pos- 
sesses a  high  degi'ee  of  intelligence,  and,  however  indolent 
and  disinclined  to  work,  he  always  bears  himself  with  a 
certain  dignity,  and  disi)lays  great  vivacity  in  conversa- 
tion. The  national  literature,  besides  a  number  of  learned 
works,  especially  of  a  theological  and  ascetic  nature, 
mostly  translations  from  the  Greek,  comprises  also  some 
historical  records,  though  mainly  composed  and  continued 
in  the  form  of  simple  chronicles.  The  people  show  a 
great  thirst  for  knowledge,  are  fond  of  reading  whatever 
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comes  in  their  way,  and  the  students  in  Goiidar  display 
a  remarkable  degree  of  assiduity  and  a  restless  activity  in 
their  devotion  to  letters.  Yet  they  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  extremely  superstitious,  still  blindly  adhering  to 
the  most  extravagant  theories  and  doctrines. 

In  other  respects,  also,  the  people  sliow  themselves  in 
a  decidedly  unfavourable  light.  Tliey  are  hard  drinkers, 
untruthful,  and  fanatical.  Their  wives,  slaves,  and 
animals  they  treat  kindly,  but  their  enemies  with 
great  barbarity.  The  wealthy  and  distinguished  classes 
live  in  idleness,  leaving  their  domestic  concerns  to  their 
wives  and  slaves.  Their  dwellings  reek  with  filth,  and 
are  nothing  but  huts  of  the  rudest  type,  constnicted  of 
earth  and  branches,  and  exposed  to  wind  and  weather, 
with  but  one  opening,  serving  both  as  a  door  and  an  out- 
let for  the  smoke.  The  fire  stands  in  the  centre,  causing 
everything  soon  to  liecorae  black  and  sooty. 

Marriages  are  contracted  either  by  the  church  or 
before  witnesses,  tlie  lattor,  however,  not  being  absolutely 
binding.  Those  who  can  afford  it  keep  concubines,  and 
morality  altogether  stands  on  a  very  low  level,  some 
accounts  representing  the  Al)yssinian  character  as  stained 
by  all  the  vices  of  Christendom,  despicable  lieyond  ex- 
pression, without  a  trace  of  shame  or  decency,  and  all 
classes  most  importunate  beggars  and  contemptible  cringers. 
Their  warfare  is  mere  brigandage.  They  surprise  the  un- 
wary, slaughter,  sack,  burn,  and  plunder  indiscriminately, 
but  seldom  come  to  a  fair  stand-up  tight. 

L'nder  such  circimistances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  cidtivation  of  the  land  has  hitherto  made  but 
little  progress.  Till^e  is  carried  on  in  the  rudest  way, 
and  is  limited  to  the  growing  of  cereals  and  cotton. 
Mining,  also,  is  little  practised  or  understood ;  but  more 
important  than  either  agriculture  or  mining  is  cattle- 
breeding,  for  which  the  magnificent  meadow  lands  of  the 
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hilly  districts  and  the  savannahs  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Abyssinia  are  so  well  adapted.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Tzana,  otherwise  so  capable  of  tillage,  vast  herds 
of  cattle  are  met  with,  and  very  little  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation.  Cattle  are  raised  more  especially  in  the  alpine 
pasture  lands,  horses  by  the  Gallas,  camels  on  the  plains 
along  the  coast,  and  sheep  by  the  natives  of  Begemeder. 

The  local  industries  are  of  little  importance,  the  most 
skilled  artisans  being  the  Falashas,  who  are  almost  exclu- 
sively masons  and  builders  or  smiths,  and,  in  the  northern 
districts,  iron-smelters.  The  chief  seat  of  the  manufactures, 
such  as  they  are,  is  Gondar,  though  fine  woven  fabrics 
and  a  good  deal  of  common  cotton  cloth  are  produced  in 
Adowa  and  a  few  other  places.  Leather  of  a  good  quality 
is  also  prepared  in  some  districts. 

1 0.  Government — The  pi^esent  Ruler. 

From  time  immemorial  Abyssinia  has  been  niled  over 
by  a  king,  or  Negous,  who  associates  himself  with  the 
religious  traditions  of  the  country  by  claiming  descent 
from  Solomon,  and  bears  the  title  of  King  of  kings.  His 
power  is  limited  by  an  imalterable  book  of  laws,  but  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects  he  is  absolute. 
The  three  great  divisions  of  the  coimtry,  Tigr6  in  the 
north,  Amhara  central,  and  Shoa  in  the  south,  include 
a  great  nimiber  of  provinces  and  minor  principalities. 
The  provinces  are  divided  into  districts,  each  with  its 
chief,  and  almost  every  village  has  its  shmim,  or  head 
man,  who  is  responsible  to  his  chief  for  the  taxes, 
gathered  partly  in  money,  partly  in  kind,  such  as  salt 
and  cotton  cloth.  Of  these  divisions  Shoa  is  at  present 
an  independent  state;  and  though  all  the  princes  and 
chiefs  of  the  other  provinces  nominally  owe  allegiance  to  the 
Negous,  many  of  them  bear  the  title  of  king  in  their  own 
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temtories.  The  history  of  the  countrj-  presents  a  continued 
series  of  internal  and  external  wais  anil  struggles  for  mas- 
tery ;  now  a  crusade  against  the  Mohammedans,  now  an 
invasion  by  a  foreign  power,  or  the  king  fighting  against  the 
increasing  power  of  some  of  his  rebellious  feudal  princes. 

After  the  final  overthrow  of  Lij  Kflaa,  or  Theodoras, 
by  the  British  expedition  of  1868,  the  country  was  again 
split  up  into  various  sovereignties.  Prince  Easa  of  Tigr^, 
however,  had  the  sagacity  to  cultivatij  the  friendship  of  the 
British  ;  he  obtained  a  supply  of  muskets  for  his  followers, 
and,  soon  after,  with  comparatively  little  bloodshed,  mas- 
tered the  division  of  Amhara,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  as  King  Johannes  of  Ethiopia.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  appearance  of  tins  potentate  is  given  by 
Mr.  De  Cosson : — 

"  The  king  and  all  his  court  were  simply  clad  in  the 
■white  blanket  with  a  crimson  stripe  down  it,  called  a 
Mcuarie,  which  forms  the  ordinary  costume  of  aU  the  people 
of  T^re  and  Amhara,  from  the  king  to  the  humblest 
peasant.  He  wore  no  covering  on  his  head  or  feet,  but 
each  of  his  ankles  was  adorned  with  a  small  string  of 
silver  beads,  and  these,  with  a  diamond  pin  stuck  in  his 
carefully  plaited  hair,  were  the  only  ornaments  about  him. 
3  had  now  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  his  face,  and 
larely  have  I  seen  a  more  intelligent  countenance,  or  one 
that  a  physiognomist  like  Lavater  would  have  examined 
"with  greater  interest.  The  brow  was  beautifully  moulded, 
though  small.and  slightly  retreating;  the  nose  atiuiline,  with 
■very  delicately  formed  nostrils ;  the  eyes  deep  set,  and  not 
"very  large,  but  singularly  courageous  and  penetrating ; 
the  cheek-bones  high  for  an  Etliiopiau ;  the  mouth  and 
chin  sharply  chiselled,  and  the  ears  almost  as  tiny  and 
shell-like  as  a  woman's.  His  Majesty's  age  was  about 
thirty-five,  and  liis  stature  somewhat  imder  the  middle 
height ;  but  his  figure  was  peifectly  proportioned,  and  he 
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seemed  possessed  of  great  strength  and  endurance,  though 
his  hands  and  feet  were  exceedingly  small  and  delicately 
shaped." 

11.   Cliief  Tmvns. 

The  great  northern  di\'ision  of  the  country,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Tign5,  has  its  capital  and  chief  town  in  Adowa, 
which  lies  on  the  plateau  l)etween  the  Takazz^  and  Mareb. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  built  of  loose  stones  and  mud,  in 
narrow  unpaved  streets.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  primi- 
tive circular  shape,  with  high  conical  thatched  roofs ;  but 
others,  on  the  model  set  by  the  Portuguese  colonists  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  are  square,  and  even  two-storied. 
A  great  market  is  held  close  to  Adowa  every  Saturday, 
when  crowds  of  men  and  women,  clad  in  all  the  fantastic 
costumes,  or  want  of  costumes,  of  Inner  Africa  come 
hither  from  long  distances.  Tawny  maidens  with  leopard 
skins  round  their  loins,  bringing  baskets  of  Indian  com 
and  lentils ;  anned  mountaineers  with  hides  for  sale ; 
donkeys  laden  with  fine  kuarics  and  cotton  cloths  from 
Western  Al)yssinia — are  among  the  crowd  in  the  market. 
On  a  rising  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  town  a  large 
stone  church,  circular  and  double-walled,  has  newly  been 
built  by  the  present  king.  The  jvopidation  of  the  market 
town  of  Adowa  is  naturally  a  fluctuating  one  ;  when 
the  king  is  there  with  his  troops  there  may  l>e  20,000 
people ;  when  he  leaves  the  normal  population  is  alx)iit 
4000,  out  of  which  nimiber  about  a  fourth  are  ecclesi- 
astics of  one  sort  or  another. 

Axum,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Adowa,  was 
anciently  the  capital  of  Tigru  and  a  great  emporium  of 
African  and  Indian  trade.  It  possesses  a  cathedral  built 
by  the  Portuguese  and  many  interesting  rains  and  monu- 
ments. Adigerat  and  Sokota  in  eastern  and  south-eastern 
Tigre  are  the  most  important  salt-markets  of  Abyssinia. 


The  salt  is  hrouglit  hither  up  the  steep  eastern  edge  of 
the  table-land  from  the  low-lying  salt  lakes  of  the  Afar 
country,  and  the  little  luiifomi  blocks  of  it  are  used  as  a 
money  uun^ency  all  over  the  countrj-. 


fiondar  in  Anihara,  the  capital  of  all  Etliiopia,  is 
perched  on  a  spur  of  grey  rock  at  the  verge  of  the  wall- 
like edge  of  the  table-lands  of  Woggara,  from  the  base  of 
which  the  fertile  vales  and  plains  of  Dembea  stretch 
southward  encircling  the  northern  margin  of  Lake  Tzana. 
The  city  is  divided  into  two  c[iiarters,  one  Christian  the 
other  Mohammedan,  and  has  a  population  roughly  esti- 
mated at  about  COOO,  though  in  former  times  it  had  per- 
haps 50,1)00  inhabitants.  Filigree  silver  and  leather  work, 
introduced  here  by  the  Armenians,  are  perhaps  the  only 
el^ant  arts  known  in  Abyssinia.  The  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  dilapidated  city  is  the  ruin  of  the  magnifi- 
cent towered  castle,  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia, 
built  by  Indian  architects  under  the  direction  of  the  i'ortu- 
guese  settlers,  and  the  noblest  monument  of  their  stay  in 
the  country.  It  was  burned  by  King  Theodorus  when 
he   believed   the   British   troops  were  coming   to  invade 
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Abyssinia  from  the  Egyptian  side.  Its  towers  and 
corridors  and  long  battlemented  walls  of  solid  masonry, 
decorated  with  fanciful  tracery  in  red  stone,  now  over- 
hung with  gorgeous  foliage  of  creeping  plants,  are 
abandoned  to  the  leopards,  the  bats,  and  night-birds. 

Tlie  royal  camp  of  the  king  of  Abyssinia  is  at  present 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Amlmchara  not  far  from  the 
north-east  side  of  Lake  Tzana.  On  an  elevated  spot  just 
below  the  grey  craggy  cone  of  tlie  mountain  stands  the 
king's  tent  and  audience-hall,  enclosed  by  a  stout  fence. 
Debra  Tabor,  in  the  district  of  Begemeder,  south-east  of 
this,  is  a  hill-fort  and  town  memorable  in  the  story  of 
events  which  preceded  the  British  Abyssinian  expedition. 

12.  Shoa. 

Shoa,  to  south-east  of  Abyssinia  proper,  and  separated 
from  Amhara  by  the  WoUo  Galla  country,  in  which  the 
hill  fortress  of  Magdala  is  a  notable  point,  is  included 
between  the  Jamma  and  the  Muger  rivers,  tributaries  of  the 
Bhie  Nile  where  it  turns  round  the  district  of  Gojam, 
and  the  upper  Hawash  river,  which,  rising  in  the  countr}' 
of  Gurfigw^e,  south  of  Shoa,  flows  north  along  the  base  of 
the  table-land,  and  afterwards  turning  eastward  in  the 
direction  of  the  gulf  of  Tajurrah,  is  evaporated  in  the  salt 
lakes  of  Aussa  before  reaching  the  sea.  This  province 
consists  of  meadow-covered  plateaus  reaching  up  to  an 
elevation  of  1 0,000  feet  on  the  south-east  and  south.  Cot- 
ton plantations,  citron  groves,  and  strong-gro\sing  aloes 
are  also  characteristic  of  this  fertile  land,  which,  however, 
has  been  repeatedly  devastated  by  the  turbulent  Gallas. 
Ankober,  the  capital,  chosen  recently  as  the  starting-point 
of  the  Italian  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the 
countries  south  of  Abvssinia,  consists  of  about  3000 
scattered  huts  covering  the  summit  and  western  slopes  of 
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a  mountain  not  far  from  the  e<lge  by  wliich  the  table-lands 
descend  towards  the  valley  of  the  Hawash.  AngolaUa, 
farther  west,  is  noted  as  the  site  of  the  royal  camp  during 
some  months  of  the  year.  The  direct  route  to  the  country 
from  the  bay  of  Tajurrah  leads  across  the  Daniikil  and 
Somali  country  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Hawash, 
■'  the  rebelhous,"  the  rapid  current  of  which  is  crossed  by 
a  raft.  Tliis  track  has  been  followed  by  a  number  of 
European  travellers — Harris,  Beke,  Krapf,  Rochet  d'Hiiri- 
court,  and  most  recently  by  the  Marquis  Autiunri  and  his 
staff.  The  powerful  young  king  Menelek  of  Shoa  is 
in  friendly  relations  with  several  European  powers.  He 
received  a  French  embassy  moat  hospitably  in  1875,  and 
has  given  full  permission  to  the  Italian  explorera  to  travel 
throughout  his  territory.  He  has  introduced  law  and 
order  in  Ida  kingdom,  though  threatened  wars  with 
•Johannes  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  steady  advance  of  the 
Egyptians  closing  round  and  cutting  ofi'  the  outlets  to  the 
sea-coast,  keep  the  coimtry  in  an  agitated  condition. 


13.    Countries  south  of  Abyssinia. 

Little  is  definitely  known  about  the  plateau  countries 
southward  of  Abyssinia  and  Shoa ;  as  yet  the  information 
Jxissessed  about  them  is  mainly  drawn  from  the  reports 
eent  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  by  the  missionary 
H.  L^on  des  Avanchers  in  1866. 

Gurligwe,  south  of  Shoa,  is  a  mountainous  bush- 
covered  country.  Its  iuhabitanla,  speaking  Amharic,  are 
said  to  be  for  the  most  part  Christians  with  a  large 
admixture  of  Mohammedans  and  heathen.  The  remark- 
able Zooai  Lake  near  the  head  streams  of  the  Hawash 
^ut  not  in  its  basin,  is  in  this  district,  and  ita  five  islands 
arcBaid  to  have  3000  Christian  habitations  on  them.  South 
of  the  basin  of  the  Blue  Nile  opposite  Gojam  begins  the 
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country  of  Eiiarea,  the  mountainous  source  country  of  the 
Gibbe  or  Uma,  flowing  to  southward,  and  probably  form- 
ing the  head  stream  of  the  Juba  river,  which  reaches  the 
Zanzibar  coast  of  Africa,  dividing  between  the  Galla  and 
Somali  lands ;  this,  however,  remains  as  yet  a  conjectural 
point.  Enarea  is  described  as  a  land  of  dense  forest- 
covered  hills ;  its  capital  town  is  Saka.  Still  farther 
south  rises  the  high  cool  country  of  KafiTa  or  G6mara 
with  the  chief  town  of  Bonga  (7°  12^^  N.)  said  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  all  Ethiopia.  Mount  Mata  Gera 
and  several  other  smnmits  in  this  region  are  believed  to 
attain  an  elevation  of  over  12,000  feet.  The  mountain 
slopes  here  as  in  Enarea  are  covered  with  the  wild 
coffee  plant ;  indeed  this  seems  to  be  the  original  home 
of  the  Arabian  coffee.  The  regions  between  this  and  the 
equatorial  mountains  of  Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro  have 
never  yet  been  seen  by  Europeans,  but  from  native 
report  of  snowy  mountains  and  highlands,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Abyssinian  plateau  is  continu- 
ously united  by  a  highland,  descending  steeply  on  the  east^ 
witli  the  great  snowy  peaks  wliich  have  been  discovereiL 
inland  from  the  Zanzibar  coast,  and  to  which  we  shalL 
afterwards  refer. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


THE  EASTERN  HOHN  OP  AFRICA. 

1.  Limits — TJie  Somdli  Country. 

Beyond  the  abrupt  eastern  ridge  of  the  Abyssiiiiau  high- 
land lies  the  eastern  promontory  of  Africa,  which  still 
appears  on  our  maps  aa  a  dreary  empty  waste.     Here, 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  are  spread  out  the 
Samhara  and  DandkU  lands,  nominally  under  the  rule  of 
Egypt,  bordering  on  the  domain  of  the  Somali,  and,  atill 
farther  south,  on  that  of  the  Gallas.     It  may  l)e  at  once 
stated  that  almost  nothing  is  known  beyond  mere  report 
about  the  interior  of  the  triangular  region  which  extends 
towards  the  Red  Sea  from  the  base  of  the  Abyssinian 
plateau,  and  north  of  the  route  from  Tajurrah  to  Shoa,  the 
coast-line  and  its  immediate  vicinity  having  alone  been 
iitherto  explored,  and  even  this  far  from  thoroughly.     Its 
extreme  northern  comer,  for  a  distance  of  about  70  miles 
inland   along  the  base   of  the    Abyssinian    heights,  has 
indeed  been  visited  and  described  by  several  travellers — 
lay  Munzinger  in  1867,  by  Hildebrandt  in  1872,  and  by 
Schimper   in   1875 — and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
legions  of  all   North-Eastern  Africa.     Aljout  two  days' 
journey  south  of  Massowah  a  remarkable  depression,  esti- 
mated at  200  feet  beneath  the  sea-level,  is  reached,  and 
liere  the  salt  which  supplies  all  Abyssinia,  and  forms  the 
currency  on  the  plateau,  is  quarried  by  the  independent 
native   Tiiltals,  and  formed  into  the  little  blocks  of  the 
size  of  a  whetstone  which  are  taken  hence  by  mule  cara- 
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vans  to  the  Abyssinian  markets.  Hildebrandt  describes 
this  as  a  volcanic  region,  and  mentions  a  mountain  called 
Oerteale,  from  the  summit  of  which  thick  clouds  of  smoke 
issue.  Schimper,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  an  account  of 
the  periodical  changes  of  aspect  in  this  region,  and  ascribes 
them  to  a  chemical  action.  The  annual  rains,  which  occur 
here  at  the  time  of  the  dry  season  on  the  plateau,  give 
sufficient  moisture,  Dr.  Schimper  believes,  to  cause  a 
chemical  action  to  take  place  in  the  materials  gathered  in 
the  depressions.  Mud  cones,  four  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
are  then  thrown  up,  and  from  the  tops  of  these  smoke, 
and  sometimes  even  flames,  break  out.  While  some  are 
rising,  others  sink  and  disappear,  to  be  thrown  up  again 
in  altered  shapes,  so  that  the  whole  district  ap].)ear8  as  if 
boiling.  This  appearance  continues  until  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season,  or,  more  correctly,  till  the  whole  depression 
is  flooded  with  water,  which  then  comes  down  in  the 
torrents  from  the  plateau,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  com- 
motion. At  the  end  of  the  rainy  seasons  the  water 
evaporates  from  the  flooded  country,  and  leaves  a  covering, 
of  several  inches  of  depth,  of  hard,  coarse-grained  salt  The 
Danakils  (sing.  Dankali),  of  Arabic  descent,  but  now  much 
mixed  and  scattered,  inhal>it  the  Eed  Sea  coast  south-east 
from  Massowah  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Tajurrah,  and  are 
traders,  sailors,  and  fishers.  The  Taltals,  inland,  are  a 
degenerate  branch  of  the  Adal  Gallas,  always  in  feud  with 
the  Abyssinians  on  account  of  their  robbing  propensities. 
The  Shohos  are  nomadic  herdsmen  of  the  heights  and 
valleys  of  the  northern  plateau  slopes. 

Speaking  generally,  and  as  far  as  present  knowledge 
goes,  the  western  limit  of  the  Somali  country  lies  along 
a  curved  line  drawn  southward  from  the  head  of  the  hot 
gulf  of  Tajurrah,  passing  the  eastern  side  of  the  small 
territory  of  Harar,  and  thence  almost  due  south  to  meet 
the  lower  Juba  river,  which  forms  the  definite  boundary 
of  the  Somali  and  Gallas  on  the  sea-coast 


somAu-land. 

Captain  Kiclianl  Burton  in  1854,  and  the  Swiss 
traveller  Haggenmacher  in  1874,  succeeded  in  penetrat- 
ing the  fartliest  into  the  Soniilli  country,  both  setting 
out  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  aa  that  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  called  which  is  bountted  on  the  north  by  the 
south-west  coast  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  eastern 
hom  of  Africa,  narrowing  towards  tbe  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  Burton,  starting  from  Zayla  and  returning  to 
Berberah,  reached,  and,  so  to  say,  discovered  the  town  of 
Harar,  which  no  European  had  previously  visited,  and 
which,  on  October  11,  1875,  was  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  Khedive,  and  annexed  to  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. During  the  same  year  Lieutenant  (afterwards 
Captain)  Speke,  endeavouring  to  reach  the  fertile  Wady 
Nogal,  reported  by  Lieutenant  Cruttenden,  explored  a 
portion  of  the  mountains  and  taWe-lands  which  face  the 
Somali  coast  of  the  Oidf  of  Aden.  In  1872  Captain 
Miles  made  an  excureion  inland  farther  east  on  the  same 
coa^t-Iand  fi-om  Bander  Marayah  to  the  Wady  Jaeel ; 
and,  in  1874,  Haggenmacher  made  his  way  southward 
from  tbe  port  of  Berl>erah,  and  reached  Libaheli,  at  a  direct 
distance  of  about  130  miles  inland.  Beyond  these  com- 
paratively short  excursions  on  its  borders,  no  extended 
Journey  has  been  made  as  yet  in  Somiili  land. 

Zeila,  or  Zayla,  on  an  exposed  roadstead  near  the 
soiithem  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Tajulrah,  is  surrounded 
"by  a  dilapidated  wall  of  coralline  rubble  and  mud,  and  has 
five  gates.  A  dozen  large  whitewashed  stone  houses,  and 
upwards  of  two  hundred  thatched  huts  surrounded  by  a 
fence  of  wattle  and  matting,  aud  six  mosques,  constitute 
the  town.  By  position  this  is  the  port  of  Harar.  Two 
Toutes  connect  Zayla  with  Harar :  one  in  a  direct  line  of 
ten  long  or  twenty  short  stages  through  the  countiy  of  the 
^£esa  Somflli  and  the  Nole  Gallas ;  another  in  a  more 
"binding  track  along  the  coast  south  of  Zayla,  and 
thence    south -westward    through    the    territory    of    the 
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Gudabirsi  and  Girlii  Som&l,  who  extend  to  within  sight 
of  Harar.^ 

To  the  hard,  stoneless,  alluvial  coast-plain,  of  40  to 
45  miles  in  width,  succeeds  pastoral  land  covered  with 
stiff  yellow  grass,  where  long  lines  of  camels,  waving  their 
^'ulture-like  heads,  patches  of  sheep  with  snowy  skins  and 
jetty  faces,  and  herds  of  goats,  are  tended  by  hide-clad 
Som&li  shepherds. 

As  the  hills  are  approached  the  land  rises  in  folds, 
and  some  of  the  numerous  torrent-beds  that  intersect 
the  country  are  crossed,  and  these,  though  dry,  are 
full  of  vegetation.  Troops  of  gazelles  bound  away  over 
the  country  as  the  caravan  advances,  and  a  few 
ostriches  appear.  Rough,  and  deep,  and  stony  ravines 
lead  through  the  hills.  Then  the  Barr,  or  prairie,  of 
Marar  is  crossed,  rolling  groimd  covered  with  tall,  waving, 
sunburnt  grass,  so  unbroken  that  from  a  distance  it  re- 
sembles the  nap  of  yellow  velvet.  In  the  frequent  wadys 
which  carry  off  the  surplus  rains  of  the  hills,  scrub  and 
thorn-trees  grow  in  dense  thickets ;  the  largest  of  these  in 
this  region  is  the  Harawwah  valley,  which  tends  north- 
ward towards  the  saline  depressions  wliich  lie  inland 
from  Tajurrah.  At  the  head  of  this  valley,  in  a  rugged 
pass,  the  boixier  land  of  the  Gallas  and  Somdli  is  reached, 
the  scenery  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Burton  : 
"  The  hill-sides  wefe  well  wooded  and  black  with  pine ; 
their  summits  were  bared  of  earth  by  the  heavy  monsoon 
wliich  spreads  the  valleys  with  rich  soil ;  in  many  places 
the  beds  of  waterfalls  shone  like  sheets  of  metal  upon  the 
black  rock ;  villages,  surrounded  by  fields  and  fences, 
studded  the  country;  and  in  the  distance  was  a  mass  of 
purple  peak  and  blue  table  in  long  vanishing  succession." 

2.  Harar, 
Harar,  the  ancient  capital  of  Hadiyah,  one  of  the  seven 

*  Burton,  Fir$t  FooMepa  in  EaH  Africa :  London^  1856. 
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members  of  tlie  Zayla  empire  founded  by  Arab  invaders  in 
the  seventh  eentury,  is  about  175  miles  south-weat  of  Zayla, 
and  at  an  altitude  of  perhaps  5500  feet  above  the  sea.  Ita 
site  is  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  falls  gently  to  the  east, 
with  cultivated  fields  and  orchards  about  it.  An  irregular 
wall,  pierced  by  gates,  surrounds  it ;  tbe  houses,  or  long 
flat-roofed  sheds,  within,  are  of  rough  granite  and  sand- 
stones of  the  hills  cemented  with  clay.  The  only  large 
building  is  the  Jami.  or  cathedral,  like  a  long  barn,  with 
two  whitewashed  minarets  built  by  Turk-i  from  Mocha, 
The  streets  are  narrow  lanes,  strewn  with  great  rubbish- 
heaps,  upon  wliich  repose  packs  of  mangy  dogs.  "  Harar," 
says  Burton,  "  has  not  only  its  own  tongue,  unintelligible 
to  any  save  the  citizens ;  even  its  little  population  of 
about  8000  souls  is  a  distinct  race."  Generally  tbe  com- 
plexion of  the  inhabitants  is  a  yellowish  brown,  tbe  beard 
short,  stature  moderate,  and  all  extremities  large  and  ill- 
made.  Up  to  tbe  city  gates  the  country  is  peopled  by 
Gallas.  The  whole  government  formerly  rested  with  the 
Amir,  but  bis  rule  has  probably  been  superseded  since  the 
Egyptian  expedition  of  1875.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  Mohammed  Moktar,  who  made 
a  minute  plan  of  tbe  city,  estimates  ita  present  population 
at  35,000,  Harar  is  essentially  a  commercial  town,  export- 
ing slaves,  ivory,  coffee,  tobacco,  saffron,  tobes  (garments 
which  resemble  the  Roman  toga),  and  woven  cottons, 
mules,  holcus  or  soft  gi-asa,  wheat,  honey,  gums,  and  tallow. 
The  slaves  are  gathered  from  the  inland  Galla  countries, 
GurSgwe  and  Abyssinia,  the  Abyssinian  being  the  most 
valued.  Three  caravans  leave  Harar  every  year  for  the 
Ber>)erah  market,  the  first  starting  in  January,  the  second 
ia  February;  the  third  conveys  alavea,  mules,  and  other 
viluable  articles,  and  numbers  about  3000  souls. 

3.  Cooit  Tovms—Berberah. 
The  only  secure  harbour  all  along  the  northern  Soniili 
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coast  from  Zayla  tx)  Cape  Guardafui  is  that  of  Berberah, 
which  is  capable  of  sheltering  perhaps  500  large  craft, 
and  is  safe  in  all  winds.  Berberah  has  therefore  been  the 
chief  outlet  of  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  this  r^on  of 
Africa  from  the  earliest  times.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  indeed,  the  coast  town  of  Bulbar,  forty-two  miles 
west,  has  risen  to  great  importance  as  a  market,  but 
the  advantageous  position  of  Berberah,  combined  with 
the  safety  of  its  harbour,  will  always  maintain  its  superi- 
ority. It  is  only  during  the  season  of  the  great  annual  fair, 
however,  that  the  town  of  Berberah  can  be  said  to  exist. 
The  owners  of  the  land  forming  its  site,  the  Eer  Achmet 
Nob,  carry  on  the  business  of  the  market  for  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year,  and  scatter  again  as  nomads  in  the 
surrounding  country  after  the  close  of  the  fair.  The  first 
caravans  come  in  with  the  season  of  the  gentler  rains 
called  Dair,  which  begins  in  the  end  of  October  and  lasts 
till  January.  The  market-places  are  then  divided  out  and 
the  dwelling-huts  and  sale-booths  set  up.  In  less  than  a 
week  the  formerly  bare  ground  is  covered  with  several 
hundreds  of  huts,  as  well  for  the  natives  as  for  the  mer- 
chants, who  now  come  hither  by  sea  from  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  India.  Aft^ir  the  first  and  most  wealthy  merchants 
have  settled  down,  the  nomads  begin  to  bring  their  pi-oduce 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  every  day  there  arrive 
caravans  of  20  to  200  camels,  till,  at  the  height  of  the 
fair,  Berberah  has  swelled  out  to  cover  a  large  space,  and 
has  become  a  perfect  babel  of  upwards  of  20,000  people, 
of  the  most  various  nationalities. 

4.   General  Physical  Aspect  of  the  SovUUi  Country, 

The  greater  portion  of  northern  Som^-land,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Tajurrah  round  to  Cape  (Tuardafui,  appears  to  form 
a  table-land  which  falls  by  steep  edges  to  the  coast-land 
wliich  skills  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  now  approaching  the  coast 
closely  in    a    rugged   sea-face  trenched  down  by  deep 
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raviDes,  now  retreating  suddenly  and  leaving  a  wider 
maritime  jilaiu.  South  of  Berl)erah,  on  the  route  followed 
by  Herr  Ha{5,T!nniacher,  a  double  range  is  formed.  ITie 
inner  one  is  the  higher,  and  close  to  where  he  crossed  it 
the  mountain  called  Gan  Libah,  "  the  lion's  paw."  has  a 
height  of  aiwint  9500  feet.  He  describes  the  wonderful 
panorama  which  opened  out  in  crossing  this  range.  To 
the  north,  in  the  far  distance,  the  blue  ocean  could  be 
distinguished  rolling  its  waves  against  the  low  coast-line, 
and  nearer  the  bare  and  furrowed  maritime  ehiiin  wound  in 
and  out  along  the  sea-coast  In  contrast  to  the  heat  and 
aridity  of  the  coast  the  inner  range  shows  a  splendid  green, 
and  the  mountain  air  is  fresh  and  bracing.  Towards  the 
south,  the  hills  slope  gradually  into  a  vast  limitless  plain, 
covered  for  a  wide  apace  with  mimosa  bush,  and  afterwards 
opening  into  treeless  prairie.  Farther  east,  where  Speke 
croBsed  the  plateau  edge  from  the  coast  at  Bander  Gori,  he 
gives  a  very  similar  description.  There  the  steep  and  irre- 
golar  sea-face  of  the  plateau  approaches  at  some  points  to 
within  200  yards  of  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  ia 
composed  of  bare  brown  rocks  and  earth,  with  little  or  no 
vegetation,  as  uninriting  in  appearance  as  the  light-browii 
hills  which  fringe  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the 
central  folds  of  the  heights,  which  here  attain  elevations 
of  6000  to  7000  feet,  this  sterility  changes  for  a  warm 
rich  clothing  of  buab,  jungle,  and  grass.  Gum,  myrrh,  and 
frankincense,  as  well  as  the  aloe  plant,  from  which  the 
Somfili  manufacture  stroug  cordage,  appear  in  great  pro- 
fusion. The  northern  faces  of  the  highest  ranges  are  steep 
and  precipitous,  well  clad  with  trees  and  jungle,  but  the 
southern  side  is  the  opposite  in  all  its  characteristics :  in- 
stead of  having  a  steep  drop  of  6000  to  7000  feet,  it  falls 
by  gentle  slopes  and  successive  terraces  scarcely  half  that 
depth  to  the  high  plateau  land  of  Nogal,  which  again  is  bare 
and  without  much  vegetation,  e.tcepting  such  trees  as  the 
hardy  acacia  and  jujube  in  the  sheltered  water-raurses. 
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There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  pennanently  flowing 
stream  in  all  the  Somali  country  excepting  its  southern 
boundary  river  the  Juba.  As  far  as  it  is  known  the 
whole  of  the  Som&li  country  has  a  gradual  slope  from  the 
heights  which  border  the  Gulf  of  Aden  south-eastward 
towards  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  two  most  important 
watercourses  in  the  heart  of  the  coimtry  are  said  to  be 
the  Tug  Jered  and  the  Tug  Fafan.  The  first  of  these 
rises  west  of  Harar,  and  gathers  the  waters  which  flow 
down  from  the  great  plateau  edge  of  the  Galla  coimtry 
south  of  Shoa  and  Gurilgwe ;  the  second  takes  up  the 
waters  which  flow  south  from  eastward  of  Harar.  These 
two  watercourses  are  said  to  unite  in  the  midst  of  the 
central  country  of  Ogaden,  a  famous  grazing  country  of 
the  Somali,  where  they  have  large  herds  of  camels,  ponies, 
cows,  and  fat-tailed  sheep,  and  where  gazelles  and  ante- 
lopes roam  about  in  vast  herds ;  there  they  probably  form 
the  Wobbi,  a  river  which  loses  itself  in  a  marsh  behind 
the  coast  hills  of  Brava,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Juba 
on  the  east  coast. 

5.   Climate, 

The  climate  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  low  coast- 
land  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  high  interior  of 
northern  Somali-land.  The  periods  of  the  rains  are  also 
different.  On  the  coast-land  the  rains  begin  in  December 
and  close  in  May,  and  are  generally  beneficent  showers. 
The  rains  of  the  highland  and  interior,  on  the  contrary, 
begin  in  March  or  April,  and  heavy  downpours  last  till 
June,  with  oiJy  now  and  then  one  or  two  days*  intermis- 
sion. This  is  called  the  "  Gu  "  by  the  natives.  From  July 
to  October,  in  the  "  Hagil"  season,  though  the  sky  is  clouded, 
little  rain  falls.  The  second  season  of  showers,  called  the 
"Dair,"  extends  from  the  end  of  October  till  January; 
thence  onward  to  the  end  of  March  is  the  "  Jilal "  or  dry 
summer  of  the  Somali  plateau. 


6.   The  SovuUi. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  Somftli  country  appear  to  be 
*  «f  varioua  origin,  aud  to  have  no  very  markedly  predonii- 
mant  type,  though  in  a  few  points  Urn  nation  of  robbers 
is   alike   throughout.     Their   language,  eonipoaed  almost 
"wholly   of  words   borrowed   from   the    Arabic    or    Galla 
tongues,  the  Iatt«r  predominating,  and  their  religion,  show 
[  the  great  iiiiiuence  which  has  been  exerted  by  the  Arab  im- 
migrations which  began  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  hundred  years  later.     Mixing  with  the 
Gallas  these  invaders  multiplied  and  drove  back  all  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  thus 
occupied  the  country.    The  Somali  are  to  this  day  separated 
by  religion  from  the  Gallaa,  and  are  hostile  both  towards 
these   and   to    all   other    foreigners ;    they  are    fanatical 
Mohammedans;    murder    and    theft    are  with    them    no 
crimes  that  shut  the  gates  of  paradise.     They  are  boister- 
ous  and   turbulent,  and   particularly  notorious   for  their 
cheating  and  lying  propensities.     In  their  general  appear- 
ance they  retain  certain  characteristics  of  their  Hamitic 
and    Semitic   origin.      Tall,  slender,   light   and   agile  as 
,   deer,  they  are  slightly  darker  than  the  Arabs,  with  lips 
I  &nd   noses   rather   Grecian,  but  with  woolly  heads   like 
'  true  Negroes.     Their  costume  is  simply  a  single  sheet  of 
■  oloth  eight  cubits  long,  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  much 
I  «fter   the   fashion   of  a   Scotsman's   plaid.       Their   chief 
tribes  are  the  Eesa  or  laa,  Gudabirsi,  and  Habr  Awal,  occu- 
V  pying  the  country  between  Zayla,  Ilarar,  and  Berberah. 
I  The  Habr  Gerhajis,  who  have  a  perpetual  blood-feud  with 
I  tiie  Awal,  extend  along  the  inner  side  of  the  mountain 
I  south  of  Berberah.     The  Dulbalianta,  "Waraiugali, 
Rnd  Mijjerthahi   follow   in   succession    eastward    in    the 
I  interior  country  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and 
I 'the  soutliern  portion  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  last- 
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named  is  fained  as  the  best  myrrh  district  of  the  Somali 
country.  The  Bahauadla  occupy  the  central  country  of 
Ogaden,  and  in  the  south,  approaching  the  Wobbi  and 
lower  Juba  rivers,  are  the  Haweea  and  Abgal  Som&li 
One  group  of  tribes  called  the  Achdam,  formed  by  the 
intermixture  of  all  tribes  with  the  slaves  fix)m  surrounding 
countries,  are  considered  as  outcasts.  Among  these  the 
Tomalod  are  the  blacksmiths  of  Som41i-land. 

7.    Wild  Animals  of  the  Somdli  Country, 

The  wild  animals  of  the  Som&li  country  include 
the  elephant,  which  is  hunted  at  great  hazard.  The  plan 
adopted  is  that  of  riding  on  horseback  to  within  a  spear's- 
throw  of  the  animal,  and  to  wound  it.  The  enraged 
elepliant  chases  the  horseman,  who  flies  in  the  direction 
of  a  hidden  comrade  armed  with  a  sword,  who  hamstrings 
the  beast  as  it  passes  him,  after  which  it  can  be  easily 
despatched.  Zebius  appear  in  large  herds,  and  the  wild 
ass  is  as  plentiful ;  while  the  giraffe,  the  rhinoceros  and 
hippopotamus,  wild  pigs,  gazelles  and  antelopes,  the  lion 
and  leopard,  are  widely  distributed.  Tlie  ostrich  is 
found  all  over  the  Somilli  country.  Vultures,  eagles, 
and  falcons  ai*e  the  scavengers  of  the  settlements  and  of 
the  slaughtering  places.  On  the  coasts  the  fisheries  are 
very  productive,  and  the  dugong,  which  is  taken  by  net 
and  harpoon,  is  esi>ecially  vahied  for  its  skin  and  ivory- 
like teeth.  Soutli  winds  sometimes  bring  up  with  them 
great  fiiglits  of  locusts. 

8.   Other  Coast  Taunts — Socotra. 

Ketuniing  now  to  the  north  coast  of  the  Somali 
country,  and  passing  eastward  of  Berberah,  the  most  im- 
portant, perhaps,  of  a  large  number  of  smaller  settlements 
and  markets,  is  that  of  Bander  Marayah,  the  chief  fort  of 
the  Mijjerthain  tribe,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
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glita  which  rise  behind  it  to  a  litight  of  4000  feet. 
Its  permanent  population  is  only  some  600  or  700,  but, 
as  at  Berberah  during  the  trading  season,  when  the  cara- 
vans arrive  with  gums  and  other  produce  ftvm  the 
interior,  and  the  Arab  merchants  come  across  from  the 
opposite  shore,  this  number  is  greatly  increased.  The 
commerce  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  considerable.  Its 
eiports  are  frankincense,  gum  arabic,  indigo,  and  mats,  for 
vhich  cloth,  dat«8,  rice,  and  metak  are  imported  iu  return. 
East  of  Bander  ("  port  or  anchorage")  Marayah  is 
H&s  Ulula,'  the  most  northerly  jmint  of  the  Som&li  pro- 
montory, and  still  farther  east  Cape  Guardafiii,  or  RSa  Asir, 
the  extreme  east  point  of  the  continent — a  well-wooded 
table-land,  and  abounding  in  valuable  resbs.  Opposite  this 
point  is  the  island  of  Socotra,  aljout  as  large  as  the  county 
of  Cornwall.  like  the  African  mainland  rising  iu  terraces 
to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  interior.  The  greater 
part  of  its  surface  is  a  pastoral  table-land,  from  700  to 
800  feet  above  the  sea,  with  infertile  borders,  in  which 
the  streams  from  the  interior  flow  only  at  certain  seasons. 
The  aloe  plant  and  the  dragon's  blood  tree  are  the  chief 
commercial  products  of  Socotra,  wiiich  has  an  Arab  popu- 
lation of  alx)ut  4000,  under  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
Sultan  of  Eeshin,  on  the  opposite  south  coast  of  Arabia, 
to  whom  the  island  belongs.  In  January  1876,  General 
Schneider,  British  political  resident  at  Aden,  visited 
lEesbin  and  Socotra,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the 
sultan,  by  which  he  agreed  never  to  cede  Socotra  to  any 
foreign  power,  and  never  to  allow  any  settlement  to  be 
made  on  it  without  the  consent  of  the  British  Govem- 
anent.  A  small  subsidy  is  now  paid  by  Britain  to  the 
I .  Sultan  of  Keshin  and  the  Governor  of  Socotra,  Between 
r  St  and  the  cape  is  the  little  rocky  island  of  AM-el-Kuri, 
■  'Whose  woodless  hills  are  occupied  by  some  seventy  Arabs 
W  "With  their  flocks  of  half-wild  goats. 
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9.  The  Ports  of  the  East  Coast. 

The  line  of  coast  from  Cape  Guardafui  southwards  to 
Cape  Hafun  is  bare  and  unfruitful ;  but  on  the  latter  penin- 
sula itself,  camels,  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  find  a 
rich  grazing  ground  during  the  favourable  season,  and  the 
bays  north  and  south  of  it  aflTord  good  anchorages.  As  far  as 
Eas  Awad  (Cape  Changeful)  the  coast  continues  steep  and 
rocky,  after  which,  stretching  for  some  distance  farther 
south,  is  a  dreary  coast  fringed  by  coral  reefs  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  channels  of  still  and  shallow  water.  On 
tliis  coast  are  the  four  southern  Somali  settlements  of 
Warsheikh,  Mogdesho  or  "  Magadoxo,"  Marka,  and  Brava, 
which  together  constitute  the  "  Benadir,"  or  the  ports  of 
the  angle  of  country  fonned  between  the  lower  Juba  and 
the  sea.  These  are  places  of  considerable  coumiercial 
activity,  the  more  opulent  permanent  inhabitants  li^^ng  in 
substantial  stone  houses.  The  coral  island  of  "Warsheikh 
marks  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  scattered  dominion  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  the  ports  have  Arab  governors 
and  gamsons  under  his  rule.  Hides,  orchilla  weed  and 
oil  seeds,  horses,  donkeys,  and  camels,  are  at  present  the 
chief  exports,  witli  a  little  ivory  and  some  ostrich  feathers 
from  the  far  interior.  At  Mogdesho,  during  a  recent  ^^sit 
by  Dr.  Kirk,  twenty  vessels  of  fi-om  50  to  200  tons  were 
lying  at  anchor  off  the  town,  being  filled  with  the  native 
grain,  black  sesame.  This  is  largely  grown  on  the  l>anks  of 
tlie  lower  Wol)bi,  near  Geledi  or  Jilledy  (an  imi)ortant 
place  on  the  caravan  route  to  Gananeh,  on  the  Juba,  the 
residence  of  a  sultan  of  the  Somali),  and  is  brought  thence 
on  camel-back.  From  the  crest  of  the  sandhills  behind 
Brava  a  view  opens  out  over  a  noble  plain  which  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  Damascus,  only  that  it  is  more  level 
and  extensive ;  it  is  covered  to  the  distant  line  of  the 
horizon  with  low  trees,  chiefly  mimosas.    In  tliis  direction, 
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•Iso,  is  seen  the  great  marsh  in  which  the  Wobl)i  liver 
*i8ea  itself,  for  though  it  periodically  floods  this  plain,  it 
■ever  reaches  the  Juba  or  the  sea. 

10.  Course-  of  Ihf  Jvha  River — Bardera. 
The  courae  of  the  river  Juba.  disemboguing  almost 
WMler  the  equator,  forms,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  the  frontier 
of  the  SomSli  and  Galla  lands.  The  Juba  rises  undoubt- 
«ll>'  far  inland,  and  its  sources  are  probably  the  Gibbe  and 
Gojeb.  tributaries  of  the  TJmo  river  of  Enarea  and  Kaffa, 
to  tiie  high  land  south  of  Abyssinia  and  Shoa.  It  has  been 
Itaced,  however,  ns  a  navigable  stream  only  as  far  as  the 
to^n  of  Bardera,  where  its  explorer.  Baron  von  der  Decken, 
Ittet  with  his  death  in  1865.  Bardera  lies  on  the  high 
•nd  precipitous  left  bank  of  the  Juba,  at  an  elevation  of 
850  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  beyond  it  spread  the 
nterminable  plains  of  the  Som&li  country.  The  style  of 
ite  aichitecttire  betrays  its  Arab  origin ;  but  ita  inhabitants, 
occupying  some  120  or  130  hive-shaped  huta,  have  hut 
httle  trade,  as  the  place  lies  off  the  great  commercial  high- 
**J  connecting  the  far  more  important  town  of  Brava 
**th  Gananeh,  higher  up  the  Juba,  a  place  occupied  partly 
'y  Som&li.  partly  by  the  Borani  Gallas,  whose  coimtry 
••tends  westward  from  this  point. 

11.  T/te  Gaila  Country. 
South  of  the  mouth  of  this  river  begins  the  proper 
■^Titoiy  of  the  sultanate  of  Zanzibar,  which  stretches  along 
'**  Coast  southwards  to  Cape  Delgado,  at  10°  45'  S.  lati- 
^^t.  The  northern  strip  between  the  moutlis  of  the  Juba 
"•d  the  Sftbaki  river  may  !«  reganled  as  the  Galla  coast,  as 
*>IK  western  and  southern  neighbours  of  tlie  Som&li  here 
eastwards  to  the  ocean.  A  series  of  imdulating 
U^onraging  300  feet  in  height,  continues  the  coast-line 
#  2*  8.  latitude,  after  which  it  becomes  farther  south  a  dead 
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level.  Tlie  monotony  of  tliis  low-lying  coast,  overgrown 
))y  swampy  mangrove  woods,  is  broken,  indeed,  by  the  little 
archipelago  of  the  Witu  islands.  Along  the  river-beds 
extends  the  virgin  forest  land.  The  southern  Galla  country 
consists  of  fine  extensive  plains,  thickly  dotted  with  verdant 
copse  and  jungle ;  but  at  intervals  the  plateau  spreads  out 
for  miles,  aflTonling  a  magnificent  view,  only  intercepted  by 
a  few  bushes  and  trees.  Water  is  rather  scarce ;  but  the 
beds  of  deep  gullies  and  watercourses  show  that  fine 
streams  flow  through  it  in  the  rainy  season.  The  contour 
of  the  land  apparently  forms  a  succession  of  elevated  plains, 
each  rising  in  altitude  north  and  westwartl.  The  elephant, 
buffalo,  and  giraflfe,  lion,  leopanl,  and  hya>na,  quaggas  and 
antelopes,  roam  through  its  pastures  and  jungles. 

1 2.  The  Galla  Races, 

The  Somali  and  Galla  people  are  as  closely  related  as 
they  are  hostilely  disposed  towards  each  other,  and  both 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Negroes  proper. 
We  have  previously  noticed  the  probable  line  which  sepa- 
rates these  peoples,  confining  the  former  to  the  eastern  horn 
of  the  continent.  The  G  alias,  in  many  tribes  and  innu- 
merable clans  and  subdivisions,  occupy  a  much  larger  terri- 
tory, but  one  which  cannot  as  yet  be  very  clearly  marked 
out.  In  the  north  tliey  appear  in  southern  Abyssinia,  in 
Shoa,  and  southern  Amhara,  in  Gojam,  Damot,  and 
Enarea.  Their  eastern  limit  is  conterminous,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  that  of  the  SomiUi  from  the  country  inland 
from  the  bay  of  Tajurrah  due  south  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Juba,  where  they  appear  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
About  Melinde  the  G  alias  meet  the  mixed  race  of  the 
Wanika  on  the  coast,  and  from  this  point  their  limit 
appears  to  turn  westward  along  the  Sabaki  river  for  some 
distance,  and  to  eml)race  the  wilderness  south  of  that  river, 
and  inland  from  Unikani  as  far  as  about  3®  30'  S.,  which 
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■may  !«  cousidered  as  the  extreme  aoutli  pciint  of  the  Galla 
territory.  The  country  of  Ukanihani,  lying  midway  hetweeii 
■the  great  equatorial  mountaiua  of  Xenia  and  Kilima-Njaro 
and  the  coast,  limits  the  GaUa  area  on  the  south-west. 
^Farther  northward  the  Gallaa  appear  to  be  conterminous 
"with  tlie  Masai  and  Wakwdvi,  who  mi|:jrate  over  the  plains 
«ast  of  the  Victoria  Nyaiiza ;  and  they  are  tlie  ruling  people 
«f  all  the  country  north-eaatwarJ  of  the  great  lakes  as  far 
»s  Abj-asinia.  The  immense  territory  of  the  Gallas  extends, 
then,  between  10°  N.  and  3°  to  4°  S.  of  the  equator,  or 
over  a  length  of  more  than  900  miles  from  N.  to  S.  Dr. 
-Xrapf  estimates  the  numl>er  of  the  Gallas  at  between  six 
aud  eight  millions,  in  not  fewer  than  sixty  tribe-9. 

The  Gallas  take  high  rank  physiologically,  and  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  negroes.  They  are  of  a 
~very  dark  brown  complexion,  generally  tall  and  well 
formed,  and  have  deep-sunk  lively  eyes,  and  les,s  thick 
lips  than  the  negro.  They  are  warlike  nomads,  and 
surpass  the  average  negro  very  considerably  in  intelli- 
^nce.  Their  clothing  consists  of  a  mantle  of  coni-se 
■<otton ;  for  ornaments  in  some  tribes  the  men  wear  brass 
^necklaces,  tlie  women  iron  anulets  and  auklet«,  Tlieir 
"Weapons  are  speara  chiefly,  and  a  kind  of  spiked  "  knuckle- 
<lu3ter"  is  sometimes  worn  on  the  right  baud,  and  is  a 
deadly  weapon  in  the  hand-to-hand  fights  which  are  the 
zmoat  fnxiuent  fonns  of  warfare.  The  women  enjoy  ex- 
ceptional freedom  and  respect,  young  girls  possessing  the 
;3)rivilege  of  rejecting  undesirable  matrimonial  offers,  and 
TDonogamy  being  the  rule  amongst  them.  Their  political 
organisation,  as  with  the  Somali,  is  somewhat  patriarchal, 
»nd  at  the  liead  of  each  tribe  is  a  Heiitch,  or  sultan,  with 
a  limited  authority.  The  northern  Gallas  of  Abyssinia 
are  hospitable,  brave  in  battle,  and  intelligent  traders. 
Some  are  Mohammedans,  some  profess  Christianity.  The 
southern   Gallaa  are  heathen,  hut  profess   a  Itelief  in  a 
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Waka,  or   supreme   being,  whose   defiDition   correspouds 
somewhat  closely  to  the  idea  of  the  Deity  entertained 

more  highly  civilised  nations. 

13.  Region  of  the  KUitna-Njaro — Dana  and  Rnfu  liivtra. 
It  will  be  convenient  next  to  group  together  for  de- 
scription the  countries  which  occupy  the  great  coast  slope 
of  Eastern  Africa,  where  it  descends  from  the  remarkable 
snow-clad  mountains  of  Kenia  and  Kilima-Xjaro  to  tlie 
Indian  Ocean,  taking  as  the  limit  northward  the  Dana 
river,  which  rises  in  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kenia,  and 
reaches  the  sea  at  Formosa,  or  Ungama,  Bay  (2°  40'  S.), 
and  for  the  southern  boundary  the  Rufu  or  I'angani 
river,  which  fiillows  a  similar  course  to  the  sea  from  the 
base  of  Mount  Kilima-Njairo.  This  apace  of  the  East 
African  slope  may  be  considered  as  a  great  meetii^- 
ground  of  the  East  African  and  foreign  races.  Along  tlia, 
coast-land  the  mixture  of  the  original  Bantu  blood 
the  Arab  immigrants  has  formed  a  half-breed  race  of 
men  who  take  their  name  from  the  Arabic  word  Sahel 
sea  coast,  and  are  called  tlie  Waauaheli,'  The  soutbi 
point  of  the  vast  Galla  territory  extends  southward  across 
the  Dana  into  this  region.  Between  these  southern 
Gallas  and  the  base  of  Momit  Kenia  are  the  Wakamba 
in  tlieir  coimtry  of  Ukambani,  derived  from  more  southern 
lands,  and  contrasting  with  the  nomad  Gallas  in  their 
village  communities,  as  well  aa  in  their  settled  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  life.  Southward  of  Vkanibani  is 
the  hill  country  of  the  Wateita,  and  between  the  slopes 
of  Mouut  Kilima-Njaro  and  the  coast-laud  there  occurs  a 
vast  uninhabited  wilderness,  subject   to  the  raids  of  the 

'  Thraughoiit  Eaat  Arrio  the  preSi  Wa  or  Ba  denoteg  s  tribe  ;  itef 
tfu,  »  aiugle  individunl  of  the  tribe  ;  U,  the  country  ;  Ki,  the  langqii^  j 
Thtu,  Waauaheli,  the  cnast  peoiilc  ;  M'Suaheli,  an  individual  const  a 
Uaoaheli,  the  Sunlieli  country ;  and  Kisuaheli,  the  Snithcli  lauguage. 
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Waniasai  and  Wakwavi,  the  mutually  lioatile  nomads  of 
the  platoau  behind  the  great  anowy  mountains,  who  de- 
acend  to  plunder  the  plains ;  in  apjiearance  and  limgnage 
these  marauders  resemble  moat  the  Som&Ii  and  Abys- 
sinians.  Finally,  along  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
Rufu  are  the  hill  countries  and  separate  states  of  Ch^;a 
on  the  slope  of  Kilima-Njaro.  of  Pare  midway,  and  of  the 
table-land  of  Usambara  between  the  lower  Pangani  and 
the  coaat-land,  inhabited  by  peoples  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  plains,  always  on  the  alert  and  keeping 
-watch  over  their  cattle  against  a  surprise  from  the  insati- 
able Masai  or  Wakwiivt 

The  Dana  is  the  most  important  river  of  this  portion 
«f  the  East  African  coast.  Its  head  streams  gather  their 
"waters  from  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  near  where  Mount 
^enia,  also  called  Doenyo  Ebor,  the  "  White  Mountain," 
'wises  on  the  edge  of  the  highland,  and  bring  down  a 
constant  flow  of  water,  the  river  being  filled  to  over- 
flowing in  the  hottest  season,  from  tlie  melting  of  the 
anountain  snows.  From  the  Wapokomo,  a  tribe  living 
on  its  northern  banks  as  vassals  of  the  Gallas,  it  takes 
the  name  of  the  Pokomo  river,  and  reaches  the  sea 
jMirtly  by  a  northern  branch  called  the  Ozi,  united  to  tlie 
main  stream  by  a  natural  canal,  and  by  its  main  oiit- 
let  which  is  known  as  the  Dana.  In  Febmary  1865 
ifiaron  von  der  Decken  navigated  the  Ozi  branch  in 
iia  small  steamer  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chara,  but 
■^^as  prevented  from  going  farther  by  the  Gallas  of 
Cliaffa.  A  little  farther  south  the  SabaM  or  Gahina 
xiver,  the  chief  upper  tributary  of  which  is  named  the 
-Adi,  flows  from  the  mountains  between  Kent  a  and 
IKilima-Njaro  across  the  country-  of  Ukambani.  It  is 
navigable  for  boats  for  at  leiist  forty  miles  upward  from 
"tie  coast.  A  little  way  south  of  its  estuary  is  the 
Ixiatorical  Arab  settlement  of  Malindi  or  Melinde,  at  which 
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Vasco  de  Gama  landed  in  1498  after  doubling  the  Ca]^^ 
of  Good  Hope,  and  obtained  a  pilot,  under  whose  guidan^*^^ 
he  crossed  the  ocean  to  India.  The  port  and  town  an:^ 
now  ruinous  aud  overgrown  with  vegetation,  but  there  ^ 
a  great  influx  of  people  to  Malindi  in  autumu,  to  a  gre=^^=^' 
market  chiefly  for  nullet  and  rice. 

Tlie  Rufu  disembognea  at  the  indifferent  seaport  '" 
Pangani,  which  carriea  on  a  considerable  trade  with  l^fc^ 
interior  aud  especially  with  the  Masai  coimtrj*,  wheoce  '^ 
receives  large  quantities  of  ivory,  considered  superior  ^ 
any  on  the  coast.  The  river  Hows  through  tlie  salt-yieldic^^S 
land  of  Kahe  and  round  tlie  south  of  the  two  more  e^^' 
tended  hilly  districts  of  Pare  and  Usambara.  It  cann*^' 
be  ascended  for  more  tlian  a  distance  of  ten  miles  frw'* 
its  mouth,  or  beyond  the  town  of  Tongwe,  or  Cht^*^^ 
immediately  above  which  tliere  are  fine  M'aterfalls. 

Usambara  may  in  a  general  way  be  described  as  * 
wilderness  of  hills,  risiug  precipitously  on  one  side  8t»*' 
dipping  ruggedly  on  the  other,  with  intervening  vaQe^r^ 
and  extremely  fertile  dales. 

Fuga  or  Vuga,  the  capital  of  tliis  highland,  which  li^ 
been  ™ited  at  various   times   by  the    travellers  Kk%P  ' 
Hwiton,  and  New,  is  a  town  of  about  3000  inhahitan.  **' 
built  on  the  top  of  a  rounded  peak  at  an  elevation       * 
about  4500  feet  above  the  sea.     Valleys  drop  down      "*~ 
great  depths  on  all  sides  of  it,  and  it  can  only  be  approach  ^^ 
by  the  steepest  acclivities.     It  commauds  a  fine  proep^^ 
of  mountain  peaks  reaching  up   to  7000  feet  in  eve^*^ 
variety  of  shape,  ridges  upon  ridges,  rocks  and  crags,  ac^ 
enormous  valleys  and  gloomy  ravines  and  glens  as  romant-*'' 
as  Glencoe.     "  There  are  dark  majestic  forests,  compa'^^ 
woods,  wildernesses  of  brown  jimgle,  expanses  of  tall  wav- 
ing grass,  beautiful  slopes  of  short  green  turf,  aud  every- 
where patches  of  cultivated  land  fresh  and  verdant  as  an 
Eden :  brooks  and  streams  and  torrents  trickle  and  munnui, 
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tumble  anil  splash  and  roar  on  all  aides."  The  population 
of  this  south-eastern  Abyssinia  is  not  large,  and  appears 
to  be  becoming  less  and  less,  owing  to  intestine  feuds  and 
the  sale  into  slavery  of  all  prisoners  captured  iij  battle. 
The  present  people  of  the  highland  comprise  three  dis- 
tinct tribes  :  the  Wakilinde,  the  ruling  section  ;  the  Wam- 
bugu,  who  appear  to  be  naturalised  aubjeeta  from  other 
parts ;  and  the  aboriginal  Wasambara  or  hill  people. 


14.  Lands  of  the  Wanika  and  Watcita. 

North  of  Usambara  and  Pare  the  country  of  the 
Wanika  stretches  along  the  coast  Here  is  situated  the 
important  town  and  fortress  of  Mombas  or  Mombasa,  on 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  an  inlet  of  the  sea  forking  off 
into  two  bmnches  and  running  deep  into  the  land.  The 
island,  which  is  about  three  miles  in  lengtli,  is  low-lying 
and  covered  with  splendid  mango,  guava,  and  coco  palms, 
and  is  inhabited  by  about  3000  Wasuaheli,  by  a 
number  of  slaves,  and  about  250  Arabs.  The  town 
proper  of  Mombasa  consists  of  the  ancient  fort  built 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1594,  the  ruinous  Portuguese  town 
of  Gavana,  and  the  black  or  old  town  in  a  still  more 
wretched  condition,  with  fields  and  gardens  among  the 
ruins.  A  number  of  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  inlet 
are  dependencies  of  Mombasa.  It  is  the  starting-point  of 
a  number  of  important  caravan  routes  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  lake  region  of  the  Xile,  and  carries  on  an 
important  traffic  in  ivory,  copal  gum,  com,  rhinoceros' 
hides  and  horns,  hippopotamus'  teeth,  and  slaves.  Some 
miles  north  of  it  on  the  Wanika  plateau  is  the  mission- 
station  of  Eibe,  whence  Krapf  and  Eebmann,  Wakefield 
and  New,  have  made  those  journeys  into  the  interior  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  East  Africa.     South  of  this  place  and  at  no  great 
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distance  from  the  coast  rise  the  Shimba  hills,  with  an 
elevation  of  about  1000  feet.  Farther  westwards  stretch 
undulating  grassy  plains  varied  with  solitary  groups  of 
timber,  and  growing  at  every  step  more  rocky  and  barren, 
until  we  descend  into  the  wilderness  of  Kika  limited  on 
the  north  by  the  Galla  country  and  Uteita,  on  the  south 
by  Usambam,  and  westward  by  the  Pare  and  Chaga  hills. 
Tliis  tmct  rises  very  gradually  inwards  to  a  height  of  from 
2000  to  2300  feet,  with  occasional  mountains  and  ridges 
springing  directly  from  the  surrounding  plain 

The  hills  are  here  ever}'where  peopled,  while  the  level 
country  is  uninhabited.  The  three  hilly  clusters  of 
Kadiaro,  Bura,  and  Ndara,  may  be  described  generally  as 
the  Teita  land,  which  is  peopled  by  the  Wateita,  about 
150,000  in  nimiber,  and  distributed  over  600  villages. 
The  monotonous  plain,  varied  by  some  very  low  undulations, 
stretches  westwards  from  these  hills  to  Lake  Jipe,  (a 
shallow  sheet  of  water  about  the  size  of  Lake  Zurich,  with 
its  shores  overgrown  T^^th  rushes),  and  to  the  Kilima-Njaro 
and  its  ottshoots.  Instead  of  the  thorny  acacia  and 
thickets  of  the  eupliorbia  we  here  meet  with  loftier  wood- 
lands, while  the  ground  is  overgrown  with  a  veiy  trouble- 
some prickly  grass.  This  wilderness  is  frequented  by 
numeix)us  herds  of  elephants,  buffaloes,  giraffes,  and  ante- 
lopes, and  also  harbours  the  rhinoceros  and  the  lion. 

Farther  westward  the  land  assumes  the  appearance 
now  of  an  open  heath,  now  of  a  grassy  steppe.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  river  Lumi  flowing  into  Lake  Jipe,  and 
beyond  that  stream  we  enter  the  cultivated  land  of  Chaga. 
North  and  north-east  of  the  steppe  we  see  the  Ngolia  and 
Kikumbuliu  or  Julu  ranges  situated  on  the  frontiers  of 
L'kambani.  On  the  south  rise  the  moderately  elevated 
hills  of  LTgono,  with  peaks  attaining  a  height  of  6000  feet 
West  of  Ugono  is  the  mountainous  district  of  Arusha, 
separated  from  it  by  the  Kahe  lowland,  in  the  valley  of 
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the  Eufu.  Inland  from  Chaga  and  Arusha  stretcli  the 
plains  inhabited  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Masai  and 
Wakwdn,  famous  irarriors  and  dreaded  freebooters.  And 
thia  brings  us  to  the  base  of  the  Kilima-Njaro. 


15.  Mount  KUtTna-NjaTO. 

This  gigantic  mountain  knot  (from  Eihma  =  mountain. 
and  Njaro  =  greatness),  in  extent  about  equal  to  tlie  Bernese 
Alps,  rises  on  the  east  of  the  Masai  plains.  It  was  dis- 
covered and  explored  by  Rebmann,  visited  by  Von  der 
Deckeo,  and  ascended  to  the  snow  line  in  1871  by  Charles 
New.  This  traveller  describes  its  whole  mass  as  culminat- 
ing in  two  peaks  covered  with  eternal  ice — on  the  west  a 
sublime  cupola,  clothed  with  a  dazzling  mantle  of  white, 
and  rising  to  an  elevation  of  18,700  feet,  on  the  east  a 
mass  of  rugged  and  colossal  pillars  2500  feet  lower,  and 
only  by  a  little  overtopping  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
both  connected  by  a  long  sweeping  mountaiu  ridge.  The 
Kilima-Njaro  would  seem,  moat  probably,  to  be  an  extinct 
volcano,  whose  crater  has  been  partly  disturbed  by  the 
falling  in  of  its  sides. 

Separated  from  it  by  a  plain  is  Mount  Mero,  on  the 
west,  14,700  feet  high,  an  isolated  conical  peak  not 
reaching  the  snow  line. 

Only  the  southern  slope  of  Kilima-Njaro,  and  there 
only  the  belt  between  the  elevations  of  about  3000  and 
5000  feet  is  inhabited ;  the  banana  plantations  reach  1000 
feet  higher  up  the  slopes,  but  above  this  belt  follow  in 
succession  the  unclaimed  wildernesses  of  forest,  grass, 
stony  grotmd,  and  lastly  of  snow  and  ice.  The  inhabited 
zone  is  divided  into  several  little  kingdoms,  some  of  them 
not  larger  than  an  ordinary  revising  barrister's  circuit  in 
England.     The  chief  of  these  is  Chaga. 

The  Kilima-Njaro  is  the  forerunner  of  a  number  of 
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similar  and  perhaps  even  higher  snow-capped  mountains 
stretching  northward  beyond  the  equator,  towards  Abys- 
sinia, one  only  of  which,  the  Eenia  of  the  Wakamba,  and 
Doenyo  Ebor  (White  Moimtain)  of  the  Wakwavi,  has 
been  seen  with  his  own  eyes  by  the  intrepid  missionary 
and  traveller  Krapf.  It  reaches  a  height  of  at  least 
18,000  feet. 

The  country  which  extends  between  the  plateau  edge 
wliich  is  marked  by  the  snowy  mountains  of  Kenia  and 
Kilima-Njaro,  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  is  as  yet  only 
knosvn  by  native  report,  and  mainly  through  the  accoimts 
gathered  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  one  of  the  zealous  missionaries 
of  the  Bibe  station.  As  far  as  its  general  character  can 
be  judged  of  from  native  information,  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  a  high  plateau  land,  on  which  rise  several  moun- 
tains as  elevated  perhaps  as  the  two  colossal  summits 
which  have  been  seen  by  European  travellers.  Among 
these  are  the  great  Doenyo  Ngai,  a  summit  which  stands 
perhaps  sixty  miles  west  of  Kilima-Njaro.  Sadi-bin-Ahedi, 
the  intelligent  native  informant  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  describes 
tliis  frequently  reported  mountain  as  higher  than  Kilima- 
Njaro  though  not  so  massive,  and  its  summit  exhibits  the 
same  coruscant  appearance;  "  one  moment  it  is  yellow  like 
gold,  tlie  next  white  like  silver,  and  again  black."  Between 
tliis  and  Kilima-Njaro  the  broad  belt  of  table-land  run- 
ning north  and  south  appears  to  enclose  a  number  of  large 
lakes  or  marshes,  most  of  which  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Lake  Aruslia,  and  a  great  swamp  of  nitrate  of  soda  Ij^ing 
between  Kilima-Njaro  and  Doenyo  Ngai,  are  two  of  these  ; 
far  to  the  south  in  the  same  line,  Lake  Manyara  or  Eo  has 
been  frequently  reported ;  northward,  inland  from  Mount 
Kenia,  the  salt  lake  Naivasha  has  been  described ;  and 
much  farther  north  tlie  position  of  a  great  lake  called 
Sauibuni,  in  the  country  of  the  Eendile  Gallas,  has  been 
indicated  to  travellers  approaching  this  region  both  from 
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the  east  coast  and  from  the  lands  south  of  Ahyssiiiia, 
This  great  plateau  is  the  home  of  the  Masai  and  Wakwiivi, 
warlike  and  turbulent  races,  to  the  former  of  whom  the 
Wandorobo  are  vasaala.  The  country,  however,  appears 
to  be  rich  in  cattle,  to  have  numerous  plantations  and 
cultivated  spots  where  beans,  millet,  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  grown,  and  to  be  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  large 
game.  Nearer  the  Victoria  Kyanza  the  land  seems  to 
descend  again  to  some  extent,  and  here  a  number  of  more 
settled  and  peaceable  states  are  reported.  Among  these 
are  TJkara  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lake,  a  country  in 
which  the  people  clothe  themselves  with  goat  and  sheep 
skins,  and  live  in  circular  huts  thatched  with  grass,  culti- 
vating the  ground  and  growing  maize,  bananas,  and  cas- 
sava, and  also  employing  themselves  in  fishing.  Between 
Keuia  and  the  Nyanza  a  remarkable  volcanic  region  is 
said  to  occur  in  the  Njemsi  country,  near  the  reported  lake 
Baringo;  but  it  is  not  yet  very  clear  wliether  this  ia  a  portion 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  or  a  separate  and  independent 
lake.  There  are  thirty  or  forty  craters  in  this  region, 
from  which  pillar-like  colimms  of  smoke  are  constantly 
rising,  and  at  their  base  liot  springs  are  constantly  bub- 
bling—so hot  that  the  fingers  cannot  be  borne  in  them. 
The  Wa  Saku,  a  people  inhabiting  the  north  of  tlie  Baringo 
country,  are  feared  on  account  of  their  ferocious  and  bar- 
barous character  ;  they  do  not  hesitate,  it  is  said,  to  give 
battle  to  the  warlike  Masai,  who  pay  them  predatory  visits 
and  carry  oft'  their  cattle ;  and  they  in  turn  make  raids 
on  the  Masai  country. 
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CHAriEE   XX. 

TiiE  Sl'AIIEU  COAST. 

1.  Extent — Commercial  Importance — Islands. 

I  Between  the  equator  and  Cape  Delgado  lies  the  Sua- 
lieli  or  Zanzibar  coast,  commercially  beyond  all  dodbCT 
the  most  imix>rtaut  section  of  the  entire  east  coast  of 
Africa.  Facing  it,  and  close  to  the  mainland,  are  the^ 
islands  of  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  and  Mafia,  which,  together 
witli  the  whole  Siiaheli  coiist,  are  subject  to  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar.  Formerly  this  tmct  of  country  belonged  to  tha 
Imam  of  Muscat  in  south-eastern  Arabia ;  but,  after  tha 
death  of  the  hist  Imam  fourteen  years  ago.  Ins  states  were 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  one  of  them  l>ecomiug  the 
independent  ruler  of  the  Zanzibar  territory,  which  since 
that  time  has  been  pmclically  independent  of  Muscat. 

On  the  mainland  the  domain  of  the  sultan  nowheie 
extends  far  inland,  l)eing  restricted  to  a  narrow  strip  along 
tlie  coast,  in  whicli,  l.)esi«les  other  not  inconsiderable  places, 
are  situated  Momluus,  rangani,  Saadani,  Bagamoyo  (opposite 
the  town  of  Zanzibar),  Dar-es-Salam,  and  Quiloa  or  Kilwa. 

The  extreme  limits  of  liis  rule  are  the  settlement 
of  Wai*sheikh  on  tlie  southern  Somali  coast  noith  of  the 
Jul)a,  and  the  village  of  Tungue  immediately  south  of 
Cape  Delgado  (10^  4:3'  8.),  where  his  dominions  touch 
those  of  Portugal.  Towards  the  noi-th,  especially  in  the 
GalLi  and  Somuli  lan«ls,  the  nde  of  Zanzibar  scarcely  ex- 
tends  l>eyonil  the  walls  of  the  coast  towns  garrisoned  by 
Arab  troops. 


ZANZIBAB  COAST. 


2.  Tlie  Suaheli  Race. 


Both  the  ntainlRDd  and  the  isluuds  are  inhabited  hy 
the  half-caste  Siiaheli ;  the  Arab  iiit«niiixture  ia,  however. 
80  stroiig,  that  they  now  most  eommonly  speak  of  them- 
selves as  Arabs.  All  are  zealous  Mohammedans,  endea- 
vouring to  propagate  the  faith  of  Islam  wherever  their 
influence  extends  inland.  They  are,  moreover,  an  ener- 
getic and  enterprising  commercial  people,  and  have  mono- 
polised nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  continent ;  but  the  chief  centre  of  this  trade  is  the 
island  of  Zanzibar,  with  the  capital  of  the  same  name 
lying  on  its  western  side  over  against  the  mainland. 

3.  Island  and  Touii  of  Zanzihar. 

This  island  is  situated  2400  nautical  miles  from  the 
southern  point  of  India,  and  alwnt  the  same  distance  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Suez  Canal  It  is  very 
flat,  the  land  rising  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
none  of  the  few  hiHa  being  more  than  350  feet  high.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  from  300,000  to  350,000,  or 
about  375  to  the  square  mile,  and  of  this  number  about 
60,000  live  in  the  city.  During  the  north-east  monsoon 
the  arrivals  of  foreign  traders  increase  the  population  by 
30,000  or40,000.  The  basis  of  the  population  is  formed  by 
the  Arabic  owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  numerous  half-castes 
of  mixed  Arabic  and  African  blood.  The  Comoros,  born 
at  Zanzibar,  number  about  4000,  and  are  much  more 
diligent,  as  well  as  pleasanter  to  loot  at,  than  the  Suabeli. 
Many  natives  of  Madagascar  are  met  with :  Arabs  from 
Hadramaut  live  as  porters ;  those  from  Oman,  called  Suris, 
are  a  restless  and  thievish  race.  Natives  of  India,  chiefly 
Banyans.are  in  considerable  numbers,  and  Lascars  or  Indian 
1,  and  African  slaves,  complete  the  motley  population. 
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Fevers  are  still  prevalent  and  dangerous  at  Zanzibar,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  former  times.  January  and 
March  are  the  hottest  months  of  the  year ;  March,  April, 
and  May  are  the  months  of  heavy  rain,  in  which  upwanls 
of  100  inches  fall,  and  there  are  moderate  showers  in 
September  and  October.  The  temperature  of  the  year 
ranges  between  70°  and  90°  Fahr.  In  December,  January, 
and  February  the  north-east  monsoon  prevails ;  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  south-westerly  and  easterly  winds  are  most 
frequent  In  the  town  itself,  the  fine  appearance  of  which 
takes  the  stranger  by  surprise,  the  houses  are  all  built  of 
white  stone,  and  much  animation  is  imparted  to  the  place  by 
its  varied  trade  in  ivory,  cloves,  pepper,  hides,  cotton  goods, 
and,  till  recently,  slaves.  The  sultan  maintains  an  excellent 
and  sumptuous  establishment  of  brood  mares,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  lies  a  huge  sow,  whose  mission  is  to 
guard  tlie  horses  against  the  mischievous  pranks  of  the  evil 
spirits.  Nor  are  tliese  strict  Mohammedans  at  all  disin- 
clined to  procure  for  Europeans  the  enjoyment  of  a  dinner 
of  roast  pork,  of  course  for  a  reasonable  consideration,  and 
any  wliite  so  disposed  may  always  purchase  a  little  porker 
in  tlie  sultanas  stables. 

The  women  are  here  kept  under  vigilant  guard,  though 
intercourse  with  Europeans  has  already  had  a  certain 
mitigating  influence,  and  the  salutations  of  the  latt<.^r  are 
now  often  responded  to  in  a  very  friendly  way.  Tlie 
members  of  the  sultan's  faniilv  also  show  themselves  well 
disposed  towards  stmngers,  especially  when  these  are  con- 
siderate enough  to  bring  presents  with  them. 


4.   Trad^  of  Zanzibar. 

Since  it  is  commerce  especially  that  gives  Zanzil^ar 
and  the  Suaheli  coast  its  importance,  it  may  l>e  opportune 
here  to  take  a  mpid  glance  at  the  general  state  of  East 
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African  trade,  ami  to  notice  briefly  along  with  tliat  the 
slave  trade  of  this  coast,  which  is  so  intimately  bound  up 
with  its  commerce.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  has  been  brought  into  much  nearer 
and  closer  relations  with  European  states,  and  although 
two  coal-fields  which  were  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  coast  at  a  recent  date  have  not  yet  been  developed, 
they  are  none  the  le^  of  eminent  importance  to  the  increase 
of  ateam  navigation  in  this  region. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  East 
African  trade,  is,  that  both  in  its  retail  and  wholesale 
branches  it  Is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  East  Indiana  ; 
these  Indian  merchants  are  met  with  not  only  all  along 
the  continental  shores,  hut  also  on  the  islands,  as  in  Pemha, 
Zanzibar,  Mafia,  Comoro,  and  Madagascar.  In  1873  there 
were  over  4000  Indians  on  this  coast,  of  all  castes  and  of 
every  trade  and  calling.  The  natives  of  the  coast  tbem- 
aelves — the  Wa-Suaheli,  Somali,  Comoros,  etc. — only  carry 
on  a  little  trade  in  provisions,  chietiy  in  fish,  flesh,  poultry, 
com,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cassava,  while  the  Arabs  take  to 
agriculture,  if  they  are  not  engaged  in  the  more  lucrative 
slave  trade  ;  it  is  indeed  almost  a  thing  unknown  for  an 
Arab  to  have  a  shop  or  store  of  any  kind.  From  the 
apathy  of  the  natives  and  people  of  other  nations,  it  has 
come  about  that  the  Indians  are  the  traders  of  the  East 
African  coast,  and  their  dhows  are  seen  in  all  harbours. 
They  are  in  general  termed  Hindi  or  Banyans.  The  Hindi 
are  more  specially  Mahommedan  Indians,  Khojahs,  Bohrahs, 
andMehmons;  theBanyausareBhattiasand  Johannas.  The 
diligence  and  perseverance  of  the  Indians  in  conamercial 
affairs  is  extraonlinary ;  they  hve  so  simply  and  economic- 
ally that  no  European  can  compete  with  them.  Although 
many  of  them  receive  goods  directly  from  Europe,  they  are 
also  the  retail  dealers  for  European  houses.  Their  goods 
are  chiefly  derived  from  Germany,   France,   Britain,  and 
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America ;  the  cotton  goods  and  beads  come  chiefly  from 
these  countries,  yet  blue  cotton  stu£fs  from  Surat  and 
Cruzerat  are  now  and  then  met  with. 

When  an  Indian  has  gathered  a  fortune  he  returns  to 
his  native  country  with  it,  and  only  in  very  rare  instances 
settles  in  Africa,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  islands  ;  a 
few  who  have  thus  settled  are  Bohrahs  and  Khojahs,  of 
whom  there  are  several  families  in  Afadagascar,  who  have 
lived  there  for  four  or  five  generations.  The  head  of  the 
family,  however,  goes  once  a  year,  with  the  south-west 
monsoon,  to  India,  and  returns  with  his  laden  dhow,  with 
the  north-east  monsoon.  Their  children  are  sent  to  India 
to  be  educated,  and  if  the  family  be  from  Cutch  or  Surat, 
the  youths  are  almost  always  sent  to  Bombay. 

After  all,  the  rich  trading  resources  of  Eastern  Africa 
are  far  from  being  fully  developed  by  the  Indian  merchants, 
ami  a  wide  and  productive  field  lies  oi>en  here  to  enterprise. 
The  increjise  of  ti-affic  on  the  East  African  coast  is  shown 
most  clearly  by  the  fact  that  since  January  1873,  when  the 
British  Indian  Steam  Ship  Company  oi>ened  a  direct  monthly 
line  of  steam  communication  between  Aden,  Zanzibar,  and 
Madagascar,  the  freights  have  steadily  increased. 

5.   The  Slave  Trade. 

Since  the  Indians,  who  are  sharp  men  of  business,  never 
let  an  opj)ortunity  pass  where  money  is  to  be  made,  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  have  taken  kindly  to  the  lucrative 
slave  trade.  This,  for  them  a  new  branch  of  industry,  which 
was  introduced  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  had  so  enor- 
mously increased  in  recent  times,  as  to  draw  to  it  the  attention 
of  the  British  Government.  Tlie  details  of  this  traffic  have 
only  come  to  light  witliin  a  period  of  a  few  years  back.  The 
trade  is  carried  on  in  two-masted  Arabic  "  Cutch-Buggalos," 
and  the  Indian  firms  in  Africa  have  houses  and  regular 
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agents  in  the  interinr  of  the  continent.  Tbe  trading  house 
proper  caniea  on  the  wholesale  businesa,  while  the  agents 
occupy  themselves  with  the  retaih  Arabs  and  Somali 
from  i^rypt,  Arabia,  and  Muscat,  come  with  hiiggalos  to 
the  East  African  coast  to  buy  slaves,  and  the  Indian 
merchants  are  secretly  in  correspondence  with  these.  The 
Arabic  slave-buyer  goes  generally  to  the  head  man  of  an 
inland  %-ill^e,  who  may  also  be  an  Arab,  or  African,  and 
through  him  does  business  ^ith  the  Indian  firm.  These 
head  men  also  carry  on  the  traffic  for  their  own  account, 
bringing  slaves  from  the  interior  to  market  on  the  coast. 
Thus  it  happens  tliat  the  merchants  of  Bunnia  and  Bhattia 
are  almost  always  in  commercial  relation  with  the  Arabs  ; 
but  the  Indian  slave-dealer  never  goes  himself  into  the  in- 
terior ;  remaining  on  the  coast,  he  sends  African  or  Arab 
agents  with  goods  into  tlie  continent,  to  barter  or  sell  these, 
and  bring  back  slaves.  These  caravans,  striking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  continent  every  year,  carry  powder, 
gnns,  cloth,  false  pearls,  and  other  similar  goods.  As  soon 
as  they  have  reached  the  interior  they  negotiat«  with  the 
chiefs  or  others  for  the  capture  and  conveyance  of  slaves, 
and  these  last  always  imdertake  to  bring  the  slaves  for  a 
contracted  price  to  the  coast  Every  individual  who  is 
head  of  a  village  of  twenty  huts  is  styled  "  Mukhi,"  or  chief. 
These  always  contrive  to  have  ready  a  number  of  slaves 
to  supply  the  market ;  wliile  the  agents  on  their  part  ai'e 
always  ready  to  buy  a  few  slaves  from  a  chief  to  show 
that  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  them.  The  owners 
of  these  slaves  ai'e  generally  in  the  lowest  scale  of 
civilisation  ;  they  lia\'e  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money, 
and  exchange  the  slaves  for  gmis  and  trinkets,  using  the 
former  to  attack  and  terrify  otlier  villages,  and  to  capture 
whole  families  from  them.  The  slave  traffic  thus  intro- 
duces a  continual  state  of  warfare  in  all  parts  of  the 
interior  to  which  its  curse  penetrates.     Powder  and  guna 
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becouie  the  most  desirable  of  all  possessions,  and  for  these 
slaves  are  readily  handed  over.  A  keg  of  about  five  pounds 
of  gunpowder  is  considered  about  the  value  of  one  slave ; 
for  a  gun  two  may  be  had. 

Tlie  liead  men,  or  chiefs,  accompany  the  slaves  to  the 
coast,  and  there,  through  the  medium  of  the  Indian  traders, 
the  human  wares  pass  on  to  the  Buggalo-WaUahs,  Each 
slave  at  this  stage  lias  cost  on  an  average  from  24s.  to  48s., 
and  the  Arabs  pay  from  72s.  to  90s.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  many  Indian  merchants  have  gathered  fabulous  wealth 
through  this  traffic  in  mankind. 

For  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  East 
Africa,  England  concluded  a  treaty  in  1873  with  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar — a  point  which  was  gained  after  much 
trouble,  and  which  was  considered  a  great  diplomatic 
victory;  as  yet,  however,  the  chief  result  obtained  has 
been  that  of  giving  the  traffic  a  new  direction.  Here,  as 
in  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  where  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  his 
successors  have  effectually  closed  the  highway  of  the  Nile 
to  this  traffic,  the  trade  has  been  driven  to  land  routes. 
Thousands  of  slaves  are  now  sent  northward  from  both 
rcgioiLS ;  and  slowly  it  begins  to  be  apparent  that,  so  long 
as  the  demand  for  slaves  all  over  the  East  does  not  cease, 
and  the  system  is  deeply  rooted  in  all  Mahommedan  coun- 
tries, the  slave  traffic  from  Africa  cannot  be  effectually  put 
down.  It  is  quite  patent  that  domestic  slavery  in  Egj^it 
has  in  no  way  decreased  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
demand  for  slaves  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Madagascar  re- 
mdns  as  gi'eat  as  ever ;  on  the  contrary,  a  new  slave  market 
on  the  Somali  coast,  near  Cape  Guardafui,  was  recently 
opened.  The  immense  difficulties  with  which  the  efforts 
at  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  have  to  de^d,  also 
become  eWdent  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  there  is  no  means  whatever  of  restraining 
the  Africans  themselves  from  taking  part  in  it.     During 
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that  period  of  the  year  at  which  it  is  almost  inipoasihle  for 
European  crvusera  to  approach  the  African  coast  as  far  as 
2°  or  3°  N.  latitude,  the  slave  trade  is  openly  carried  on 
at  Brava  and  the  other  porta  north  of  the  equator.  Formerly 
it  was  supposed  that  Brava  was  a  depot  at  which  the  slaves 
were  landed  at  the  close  of  one  monsoon,  to  remain  there 
till  the  other  set  in,  and  then  to  be  taken  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf ;  now,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
demand  is  in  the  Somali  country  itself,  and  that  the 
trade  has  ita  real  terminal  point  in  Brava,  Merka.  and 
Mokdishu.  Unfortunately,  as  in  other  branches  of  trade, 
so  long  as  the  demand  continues  the  supply  will  not 
be  wanting ;  and  in  order  that  both  of  these  may  cease,  it 
is  evident  that  nothing  short  of  the  gradual  advancement 
of  Africa  into  the  category  of  civilised  countries  is  required. 
Yet  it  is  not  only  the  Negro,  but  all  his  neighbours  in 
surrounding  countries  in  the  East,  that  must  be  civilised ; 
and  this  is  a  task  which  is  not  for  years,  but  for  centuries, 
to  accomplish. 


6.  Natural  Prodv^ts — Bagamoyo,  Konduchi ;  the  Lujiji 
and  QtJier  navigahle  rivers. 

While  the  slave  traile  has  almost  entirely  monopolised 
the  energies  of  the  traders  on  the  Zanzibar  coast,  destroy- 
ing confidence  and  driving  legitimate  trade  out  of  its  way, 
its  immense  natiu^I  resources  have  lain  for  the  most  part 
undeveloped.  The  whole  stretch  of  country,  however,  is 
capable  of  producing  the  moat  valuable  commodities  in 
unlimited  quantity,  including  cloves,  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee, 
nutmegs,  cinnamon,  CJuinea  pepper,  sesame,  indigo,  cotton, 
and  copal  gum,  and  the  ivory  trade  from  the  interior 
remains  an  important  branch  of  traffic.  Already  the  abo- 
lition of  tiie  export  of  slaves  from  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
compelling  the  merchants  to  seek  other  investments,  and 
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it  ia  probable  that  the  establishment  of  plantations  sneh  as  | 
th'ise  belongint?  t«  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  at  I)ar-»s-SnIanm 
will  he  extended.  The  navigation  of  the  rivere  of  this 
region  of  the  coast  also  remains  to  be  developed :  among 
these  the  Wami  river,  which  reaches  the  sea  oppuaice 
Zanzibar  island,  which  was  examined  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  mission,  in  1873,  ia  probably  navigable  for 
light-draught  steamers  for  a  distance  of  200  miles;  the 
Kingani,  its  neighbouring  river  southward,  reaching  the 
sea  close  to  Dagamoyo,  is  also  available  for  naTigatlaii; 
but  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  Lu^'i.  or  Rufiji,  the 
hroad  delta  of  which  occupies  the  coast  opposite  the  island 
of  Mafia.  This  delta  was  first  explored  by  Dr.  Roaeher  in 
1859  ;  Ur.  Kirk  and  Captain  ^\^la^ton  ascended  it  for  2D 
miles  in  1872  ;  and  Captain  Elton  crossed  it  at  a  higher 
point  in  1874,  and  found  it  260  yards  wide,  flowing  in» 
deep  channel  between  scarped  banks  of  red  alluvial  soil 
Mr.  Stanley  more  recently  ascended  the  river  to  the  same 
point.  Dr.  Kirk  ia  of  opinion  that  the  river  might  be 
ascended  for  a  very  long  distance  by  steam  launch,  in  pWy, 
before  the  water  has  fallen  ;  but  sandbanks  and  shoab  in  lli^ 
dry  season,  and  a  strong  current,  are  formidable  obstacle*- 
Eagamoyo,  on  the  mainland  opposite  Zanzibar,  is  id^ 
chief  point  of  departure  and  arrival  of  the  caravans  w^i'*^'' 
pass  inland  to  Unyamuesi  and  the  lake  region  by  ope  '^^ 
other  of  several  parallel  routes,  and  carries  on  a  very  t>''^ 
ivory  trade.  Konduchi,  farther  south  on  the  coast,  ia 
name  given  to  a  group  of  villages  surrounded  by  cocow-^" 
trees  on  the  shores  of  a  shallow  bay.     The  inhabitants^     . 
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described  by  Captain  Elton  as  hard-working  fishermen,      ""  _ 
cultivators.     Cattle  thrive  and  are  exported  to  ZanzL   ""^ ' 
maize  and  millet  grow  well ;  and  as  amicable  relation^  "'^ 
maintained   with  the  Washenzi,  the  copal-diggers  of      ' 
coast-land  farther  south,  large  qitantities  of  this  gum     ^'^ 
brought  hither  for  export.     Immense  numbers  of  sls*^ 
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pass  northward  through  Konduchi  from  the  soutL  At  the 
town  of  Dar-es- Salaam,  in  6°  49'  S.,  built  ou  the  north 
side  of  the  large  creek  of  the  same  name,  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  has  extensive  cocoa-nut,  rice,  and  maize  planta- 
tiona,  worked  by  about  300  slaves  ;  the  oiI-pa!m  intro- 
duced here  by  Dr.  Kirk,  appears  also  to  tlirive.  Beyond 
it  the  country  stretches  away  inland  to  the  basts  of  the 
Manii  hills  in  an  undulating  succession  of  woodlands  and 
broad  open  glades,  and,  like  the  coiresponding  coast  belt 
south  of  the  Lufiji,  is  inhabited  by  the  Washenzi.  This  is 
the  chief  copal-yielding  district  of  Zanzibar,  and  the  trees 
are  very  abundant.  In  the  villages  Indian  merchants 
monopolise  the  trade,  which  is  principallyiu  copal  and  grain, 
with  a  little  ivory  and  wax.  The  gum  is  collected  by  parties 
of  natives,  consisting  mainly  of  women  and  lads  carrying 
boskets,  led  by  a  few  men  armed  with  guns  or  bows ;  and 
it  is  taken  both  from  the  tree  directly  and  from  the  ground 
beneath  the  branches ;  wliile  by  digging  with  rude  hoes 
and  pointed  sticks  in  little  shafts  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
the  "  fossil  copal "  is  mined. 

The  scene  on  t!ie  Lufiji  river  immediately  above 
its  delta,  where  Captain  Elton  crossed  it,  ia  described 
by  him  as  thoroughly  African : — "  Broad  flats  bright 
■with  crops,  and  dotted  over  with  villages  shaded  by 
clumps  of  baobab,  tamarind,  and  fig  trees,  spread  away 
to  the  north-west,  to  the  lower  hills  beyond  which  the 
Matumbwi  range  fonus  a  noble  background.  In  the  north 
and  north-east  the  hills  aud  high  lauds  behind  Kikunia 
bound  the  landscape,  wliilst  through  the  centre  of  the  wide 
alluvial  plain  winds  the  river,  bending  westward  until  lost 
in  the  distant  mountains.  A  steep  gi-eeu  island  overgrown 
with  brushwood  rises  in  the  nearest  reach,  and  here  and 
there  a  few  sandbanks  mostly  overgrown  with  rank  grass 
and  weeds.  To  the  eastward  fields  of  maize  stretch  to 
the   flat  wooded  distance  bordering  on   the  delta."     The 
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natives  of  the  Lufiji  are  intensely  black,  by  no  means  good- 
looking,  and  rather  below  the  average  stature.  A  skin  or 
piece  of  blue  cloth  round  the  waist,  and  iron  aimlets,  are 
worn  by  the  men ;  the  women  are  mostly  dressed  in  aprons 
of  hide.  Near  every  village  bark  hives  are  fixed  on  cross 
bmnches  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  bees  being  very 
numerous  ;  and  the  wax,  which  is  taken  down  to  the  coast 
at  Samanga,  south  of  the  delta,  is  of  good  quality. 

Kilwa  Ki\inja  and  Kilwa  Kisiwani,  a  little  nortih  of  the 
ninth  parallel,  are  the  most  important  points  in  the  south  of 
the  Zanzibar  possessions.  The  former  is  a  town  of  scattered 
stone  liouses  and  thickly^peopled  native  huts  facing  the 
broad  sand  and  mud  flats  of  the  beacL  These  places  are 
notorious  in  the  slave  traffic  of  East  Africa ;  the  whole 
country  inland  l>ehind  them  as  far  as  Lake  Xyassa  has 
been  depopulated  and  desolated  by  tlie  slave  trade.  Skele- 
tons lie  aU  along  the  routes  leading  inland,  and  the  beach 
is  strewn  with  them.  The  transport  of  slaves  by  sea  from 
these  points,  indeed,  appears  to  be  at  an  end ;  but  the 
stream  has  not  been  dried  up,  only  diverted  into  other 
channels  and  more  toilsome  paths  along  the  coast-land. 
Lindi  and  Mikindani  bays,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
llovuma,  are  also  important  points  of  departure  for  the 
interior;  from  the  former  iJishop  Steere  started  for  his 
**  Walk  to  the  Xyassa  country''  in  1875. 
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decades  the  restless  spirit  of  modern  researcli  gradual])- 
revealed  a  vast  lake  syatein,  stretcliiug  from  about  tlio 
equator  aoutliwarda  to  the  river  Zambesi,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  North  America  chain,  is  nowhere  else 
equalled  in  extent  and  volume  of  water. 

The  latest  chart  of  these  regions  shows  ua  the 
magnificeut  Victoria  Nyanza  as  the  queen  of  these  gi-eat 
inland  seas,  with  the  smaller  Albert  N'yanza  to  the  noilli- 
west,  and  the  long  and  comparatively  narrow  Tanganyika 
nearly  due  south  of  it,  besides  a  series  of  other  lakes, 
^at  and  amall,  amongst  which  the  most  striking  are 
tlie  Bangweolo  to  the  south-west,  and  the  Nyaasa  on  the 
south-east. 

All  these  great  bodies  of  fresh  water  with  the  inter- 
mediate lands  wc  shall  endeavour  to  describe,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  most  recent  explorers.  For  tlie 
geographer  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  surpass  in 
interest  this  immense  lake  region,  whose  bosom  conceals  the 
sources  of  Africa's  two  mightiest  streams,  the  Nile  and  the 
Congo.  Taking  as  our  guides  Captains  Burton  and  Speke, 
the  discoverers  of  the  Tanganyika  and  the  Victoria  lake. 
Commander  Cameron,  who  in  1875  was  the  first  to  ci-oss 
on  foot  from  the  Suaheli  coast  to  Benguela,  and  Henry 
Stanley,  who  in  1876  was  tlie  first  to  circiimnavigale  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  we  shall  penetrate  from  Zanzibar  inland, 
and  examine  in  succession  the  problems  in  the  geogi-aphy 
of  Central  Africa,  which  were  so  long  unsolved,  and  which 
keep  our  curiosity  still  partly  in  suspense. 


2.  T}ie  Regions  between  the  East  Coast  and  tlie  Tanganyika. 

Captain  Itichard  Burton,  one  of  the  boldest  pioneers 
on  the  stUl  virgin  soil  of  Central  Africa,  divides  into  five 
regions  tlie  whole  country  from  the  East  Coast  to  Lake 
Tanganyika,  discovered  by  him  in   1858.      First  conies 
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tha  coast-line  reaching  to  the  Usagara  hills,  a  highland 
country  bearing  the  same  relation  to  East  Africa  that  the 
Ghits  do  to  Western  India.  The  second  comprises  the 
Usftgara  bills  themselves,  bordering  on  which  is  the  third, 
a  level  plateau  between  the  western  limits  of  Usagara  and 
Tura,  and  embracing  the  Ugogo  territory  roughly  esti- 
mated at  1 4  0  miles  in  breadth.  Arid,  diy,  and  harren,  this 
tract  extonds  to  the  leeward  of  the  mountain  ridge  which 
arrests  the  humid  south-east  trade-winds.  The  fourth 
section  contains  the  hilly  table-land  of  TJnyaniuesi  and 
Uvinza,  also  some  140  miles  hroad,  and  reaching  to  the 
eastern  hank  of  the  river  Malagarazi,  tlie  upper  course  of 
which  is  still  but  little  known.  The  fifth  and  last  divi- 
sion is  formed  by  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Malagarazi, 
stretching  for  about  100  miles  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Nearly  all  the  explorers  of  Central  Africa,  including 
Lieutenant  (now  Commander)  Cameron  himself,  set  out 
from  Bagamoyo,  a  village  situated  on  the  mainland  over 
against  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  and  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  outlet  of  the  Kingaiu,  wluch  is  an  unnavigahle  river. 
About  tlurty  miles  north  of  Bagamoyo,  and  close  to  the 
little  port  of  Wliinde,  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wami,  to 
which  we  have  formerly  refen-ed,  and  which,  according  to 
Stanley,  is  navigable  for  light  steamers  as  far  as  Mbumi. 
From  8addni,  another  small  port  to  the  north  of  the 
Wami,  Mr.  Price,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  a  new  and  moat  important  route  to  the 
interior  in  1876,  proving  at  the  same  time  the  practica- 
bihty  of  taking  bullock-waggons  from  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  country  of  Ugogo,  through  a  line  of  country  which  is 
free  from  the  plague  of  the  tsetze-fly ;  and  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  the  substitution  of  cattle-power  for  that  of 
human  beings,  who  have  hitherto  been  the  only  means  of 
communication  and  carriage  in  Equatorial  Africa. 


L. 
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3.   The  Vainous  Routes  inland  ffvni  JSagamayo. 

Several  routes  lead  iiilainl  from  Bagamoyo.  In  1857-8 
Burton  and  Speke,  and  in  18G0  Speke  and  Giant  proceeded 
by  Kidunda  and  Zungomero  along  the  Elingani  to  the  high- 
lands of  I'sagiira  and  Ugogo,  where  they  met  the  tsetse  fly, 
whose  sting  is  fatal  to  cattle.  But  Stanley  in  his  search  for 
Livingstone  in  1871  crossed  the  Kingaui  in  quite  a  new 
direction,  and  one  of  his  discoveries  is  the  route  from  this 
river  through  Kasako  and  across  the  middle  coune  of  the 
Wami  to  the  Usagara  hills.  Cameron's  expedition,  also 
intended  to  bring  aid  to  Livingstone,  took  the  road 
l^twcen  that  of  Stanley  and  tlie  Kingani  throu^  an  open 
park-like  country  varied  \vith  jungle  and  woodlands. 
But  {IS  no  Ullages  lay  in  their  path,  it  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  cast  alx)ut  for  i)ro\'isions.  After  leaving 
Msuwah  the  hind  began  to  rise  ;  between  the  Makata 
river  and  the  Usagara  hills  it  was  level,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  swamps,  j^erfectly  practicable, 
('ameron  thus  describes  the  coimtry  on  his  route : — 

4.  Cameron's  Route  to  Ugogo. 

The  track  led  now  over  the  L'sagara  mountains,  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  over  slippery  faces  of  quartz  and 
granite.  In  spite  of  their  rocky  character,  however,  these 
heights  are  wooded  to  the  tops,  and  chiefly  with  acacias. 
In  the  hollows  water  gathers,  and  in  the  vales  the 
mpartmiasi  mises  its  majestic  head.  "  The  mparamasi  is 
one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  arboreal  beauty  in  the 
world,  having  a  towering  shaft  sometimes  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  140  feet  high,  with  bark  of  a  tender 
yellowish  green,  crowned  by  a  spreading  head  of  dark 
foliage."  After  the  first  ridge  had  been  crossed  he 
reached  a  pass  through  which  the  Mukondokwa  rushes,  and 


here  the  camp  hail  to  be  placed  on  such  a  steep  declivity 
tliat  it  seemed  like  the  aide  of  a  roof.  Next  day  the 
stream  was  forded  at  a  point  where  it  was  fifty  yards  wide 
and  thigh-deep  to  reach  the  former  village  of  Kadetamare, 
and  thence  the  way  was  through  luxuriant  fields  of  mtama 
and  caffircora,  the  stalks  of  wliich  were  15  to  18  feet  in 
height.  Farther  on  the  traveUer  passed  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mukondokwa  by  a  steep  and  dangerous  rocky 
path,  the  least  slip  in  which  would  have  Iteen  followed  by 
a  plunge  into  the  foaming  river.  The  hilla  consist  chiefly 
of  granite,  yet  here  and  there  masses  of  red  sandstone  are 
m,  forming  a  fine  contrast  to  the  dark  green  of  the 
trees,  to  the  creepers  and  dull  colouring  of  the  weathered 
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granite.  Twice  more  the  river  had  to  be  crossed  befoi 
tlie  lake  of  TJgombo  was  reached,  in  which  hippopol 
and  waterfowl  find  a  congenial  home.  In  the  two  \ongt 
marches  through  Mpwapwa  the  country  is  waterles^i 
parched,  and  dusty,  with  outcrops  of  granite  and  quartz 
all  bleached  and  weathered  by  the  scorching  sun.  The 
vegetation  here  is  sparse  and  dry,  consisting  of  a  few 
baobab  trees  and  kolqualle  and  some  thin  wiry  grass, 
much  of  which  had  been  burned  down  by  the  sparks  from 
the  pipes  of  passing  caravans.  On  the  second  day  the 
sandy  bed  of  the  Mpwapwa  was  reached,  and  proceeding 
up  this  watercourse,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  very  large 
trees,  the  travellera  found  water  becoming  more  and  morai 
plentiful,  and  pitched  the  tents  under  an  enormous  acacia,! 
one  half  of  which  afforded  ample  shelter. 

Mpwapwa,  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  lEe  hill  range' 
which  prolongs  that  of  the  Rubeho  mountauis  northward 
and  limits  Usagora  on  the  west,  rising  above  3000  feet,  is 
a  land  of  plenty,  but  provisions  were  very  dear  since  the 
Wadirigo,  a  plundering  mountain  tribe,  had  placed  the 
neighbouring  villi^es  under  heavy  contribution.  The 
Wadirigo,  whose  characteristics  recall  those  of  their 
northern  neighlx>urs  the  Wamasai,  in  contrast  to  the 
Wampwapwa,  are  a  tall,  manly  race,  despising  all  clothing, 
except,  perhaps,  a  string  of  beads  round  the  neck  or  wrist 
They  carry  enormous  shields  of  hide  five  feet  high  by 
three  wide,  with  a  heavy  spear  for  close  quarters,  and  a 
bundle  of  six  or  eight  slender  assegais,  which  they  can 
throw  upwards  of  fifty  yards  with  force  and  precision. 
They  go  about  like  superior  beings  among  the  villagers, 
openly  telling  them  that  their  crops  and  herds  will  be 
plundered  whenever  they  think  fit  At  Mpwapwa  the 
first  tembe  was  seen.  Tliis  is  a  habitation  forming  a  square 
of  double  walls  round  a  pen  in  which  the  cattle  are 
secured   at  night,  and   it    is    the    usual    form   of    house 
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tlirougliout  Ugogo.  Mpwapwa  is  a  favourite  lialting-place, 
since  it  lies  midway  between  the  lake  of  Ugombo  and 
the  desert  of  Marenga  Mkali,  anotlier  waterless  tract  of 
thirty  miles  in  width,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains.  The  Marenga  Mkali  is  a  high  sandy  plain, 
separating  the  Usagara  mountain  edge  from  the  eastern 
border  of  the  country  nf  Ugogo,  over  which  are  scattered  a 
number  of  little  granite  hills,  many  of  them  conical 
in  form  ;  but  the  country  is  intersected  by  many  beds  of 
periodical  streams,  and  Cameron  was  of  opinion  that  water 
might    be   got   by   digging.      The  Wagogo    are   reputed 


ice,  ^H 


tliieves  and  extortioners,  and  since  the  cai-avans  in  ^mssing 
through  their  country  are  dependent  entirely  upon  them 
for  food  and  water,  they  bully  and  fleece  those  who  are  at 
their  mercy ;  before  a  strong  party,  however,  they  show 
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themselves  the  veriest  cowards.  The  tribute  they  levy  is 
not  altogether  unjust,  for  without  their  services  in  keeping 
the  watering-places  in  repair  it  would  be  impossible  to 
traverse  this  region  in  the  dry  season — the  best  time  for 
travelling.  Ugogo  extends  over  about  100  miles  square,  and 
is  divided  into  numerous  independent  chieftainships,  in  each 
of  which  tribute  has  to  be  paid  in  passing.  The  Wagogo 
are  easily  distinguished  from  other  tribes  by  their  custom 
of  piercing  the  ears  and  enlarging  the  lobes  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  frequently  descend  to  the  shoulders. 
They  wear  in  them  pieces  of  wood,  earrings  of  brass  wire, 
gourd  snufif-boxes,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  Their 
hair  or  wool  is  twisted  into  the  most  fantastic  strings, 
artificially  lengthened  by  working  in  fibres  of  the  baobab, 
and  to  the  ends  of  these  strings,  which  often  project 
w^dly  in  all  directions,  little  brass  balls  or  diflferent- 
coloured  beads  are  attached.  Their  arms  are  double-edged 
knives,  spears,  bows,  arrows,  and  knobsticks.  Their 
country  is  only  very  partially  cultivated,  and  in  some 
places  is  so  sterile  as  to  produce  nothing  but  stunted 
acacias  and  thorns. 

5.  Stanlc}/s  Route  to  th^  Victoria  Nyanza. 

But  we  must  for  the  moment  leave  Cameron  in 
Ugogo,  in  order  to  accompany  Stanley  to  the  northern 
lakes.  Towards  the  end  of  1874  this  enterprising  travel- 
ler had  reached  the  western  limits  of  Ugogo  at  Mukondoku. 
Proceeding  thence  along  the  western  frontier  of  the 
country  of  the  fierce  Wahumba,  through  an  almost  per- 
fectly level  country,  which  would  seem  to  stretch  all 
the  way  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  two  days'  journey 
northwards  brought  him  to  the  borders  of  Usandawi,  a 
land  famous  for  its  elephants.  Here  he  turned  to  the 
north-west,  until  he  reached  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
Ukimbu  or  Uyanzi ;  and  after  a  harassing  march  through 
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euphorbias  and  thorny  acacias,  a  wide  plain  brought  the 
expedition  to  the  diatrict  of  Suna  in  Uriini. 

Hei'e  dwell  a  people  remarkable  for  their  physical 
lieauty  and  noble  proportions,  and  utter  nakedness.  But 
with  all  their  fine  appearance  they  were  the  most  suspicious 
tribe  Stanley  had  yet  come  across.  They  acknowledged 
no  chief,  but  respected  the  cotnmanda  of  their  elders. 

Chiwu,  the  next  station,  hea  at  the  foot  of  the  water- 
parting,  whence  the  streams  begin  to  flow  towards  the 
Ifile ;  and  at  the  village  of  Vinyata,  the  river  which 
gathers  all  the  rivulets  between  these  two  places,  was 
reached.  This  river  is  called  Leewumbu,  and  Hows  from 
this  valley  weatwanls ;  even  in  the  dry  season  it  ia  some 
twenty  feet  in  width  and  about  two  feet  in  depth ;  but  in 
the  rainy  months  it  becomes  a  formidable  stream. 

In  the  country  of  Ituru,  in  the  valley  of  the  Leewiunbu 
north  of  Urimi,  the  expedition  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
about  100  natives  in  full  war  costume.  "  Feathei-s  of  the 
bustard,  the  eagle,  and  the  kite  waved  above  some  of  their 
heads  ;  the  mane  of  the  zebra  and  giraffe  encircled  their 
swarthy  brows ;  in  their  left  hands  they  held  bows  and 
arrows,  while  in  their  right  they  bore  spears."  Three  days 
of  fighting  ensued,  and  brought  down  a  more  than  ample 
revenge  on  the  Waturu,  whose  villages  for  eight  miles 
round  were  set  fire  to  and  burned ;  yet  with  considerable 
loss,  for  in  a  review  of  the  expedition  at  Mgongo  Tembo, 
in  the  country  of  Iramba,  a  day's  march  farther  north-west, 
it  was  found  that  the  300  men  who  had  started  with 
Stanley  from  the  coast  were  reduced  by  disease,  desertion, 
and  war  to  194.  With  various  fortune  the  expedition 
now  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  country  of  Usu- 
kuma  near  its  western  frontier,  and  in  February  1875 
reached  the  southern  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  at  a 
point  named  Kagehyi,  after  720  miles  of  marchii^  throi^ 
perfectly  unknown  cotmtiy. 
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Tlie  country  between  Ug<^  and  the  great  lake  on  q 
line  appeurs  to  rise  into  a  vast  plat«au  of  an  altitiide  ' 
from  4000  to  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  tlie  southern  edge 
of  it  being  reached  a  short  distance  nortli  of  Mukoudoku, 
in  Ugogo,  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  2800  feet. 
Tlience  to  the  west  and  north-west  the  way  lies  apparently 
up  the  slope  of  an  inclined  plane  leading  to  a  broad  wooded 
table-land,  rising  from  a  height  of  3800  feet  on  its  eastern 
side  to  4500  on  its  western.  The  table-land  comprises 
the  whole  of  Uyaiizi,  Unyanyembe,  Usuloiina,  Urimi,  and 
Iramba — in  a  word,  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  between 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Rufiji  on  the  south  and  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  on  the  north.  The  average  height  of  this  great 
plateau  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  4500  feet,  the 
aneroids  at  no  point  between  Mzanza,  in  Ugt^o,  and  the 
Nyanza  (300  miles)  showing  a  greater  elevation  thac 
5100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  its  eastern  limits  to 
Urimi  the  plateau  is  overgrown  with  acacia  thickets  so 
dense  as  to  stifle  all  other  v^etable  growth.  Nothing 
else  is  seen  but  an  occasional  gigantic  euphorbia  in  some 
rocky  cleft  as  solitary  lord  of  this  sterile  domain. 

Following  up  tlie  footsteps  of  recent  explorers,  tlie 
Church  and  London  Missionary  Societies  are  now  engaged 
in  founding  mission  stations  in  this  region  of  East  Africa, 
and  their  pioneer  parties  have  been  farther  examining  the 
routes  and  rivers  which  lead  iuto  the  interior.  Mr.  Price, 
as  we  have  previoiisly  noted,  has  made  a  great  advance  in 
taking  bullock-waggoiis  irom  the  coast  inland  to  Ugogo, 
by  a  route  which  is  free  from  the  tsetze  fly,  thereby  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  native  porters ;  and  a  Church 
Mission  party,  aiming  at  founding  a  station  in  Karagwe, 
have  marched  over  the  Stanley's  route  through  Mpwapwa 
north-westward  to  Kagehyi,  on  the  Victoria  lake,  without 
meeting  any  hostiMty  from  the  natives.     The  six  months 
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ru/aajw-TeJlrt. 

Al  Unyanyembf,  in  Seplember  1371,10  Arab  presenlcd  Mr.  S4anlty  wilh  a  liule  Jave  boy. 
•mod  Ndugn  M'hili  =  "  my  brolbir'n  waUlh ;-  bu.  he  wa>  re-n^ied  Ka-lu-ln,  which  it 
Kimahdi  f«  Ihe  young  of  Ihe  blue-buck.     H*  came  10  England  wilh  Mr.  Swnley.  mid  ww. 
■1  (dMol  Ihen  for  cnon  than  a  year-    He  ™  l«t  in  one  of  the  furious  eat>n«>  of  Che 
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from  July  1876  to  January  1877  were  occupied  in  their 
march  lo  the  Victoria  from  Baganioyo. 

6.  The  Leewumbu  oi-  Ski-niecyu. 

In  the  heart  of  Urimi  the  Nile  receives  its  first  tribute 
from  Equatorial  Africa.  If  we  draw  a  line  on  the  map  in 
the  latitude  of  Ujiji,  on  the  Tanganyika,  eastwai-da  to  35° 
east  longitude,  we  shall  strike  the  source  of  the  Leewumliu, 
the  most  southern  affluent  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  In 
Iramba,  between  Mgougo  Tembo  and  Mombiti,  Stanley 
came  upon  the  Luwamberri  plain,  which  may  at  some  re- 
mote period  have  been  an  arm  of  the  Victoria,  as  its  level 
is  somewhat  below  that  of  the  lake.  In  Usukuma  the 
Leewumbu  takes  the  name  of  Monangah,  and  after  a  farther 
course  of  100  miles  it  again  changes  to  Shimeeyu,  under 
which  name  it  flows  into  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  east 
of  the  jrort  and  station  of  Kagehyi.  It  may  have  alto- 
gether an  approximate  length  of  some  350  miles. 

After  penetrating  the  forest  to  the  west  of  the  Luw- 
amberri we  enter  Usukuma,  a  laud  thickly  peopled  and 
rich  in  bei'ds  of  cattle.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  rolling 
plains,  out  of  which  here  and  there  rises  a  ridge  of  serrated 
liills  ;  but  the  descent  to  the  lake  is  very  gi-adual. 


I 


7.  The  Equatorial  £ake  System, —  Uganda  and  Unyoro. 
According  to  Stanley's  observatious  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  lies  at  an  elevation  of  3800  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  It  was  discovered  on  July  30,  1858,  by  the 
late  Captain  John  Hanning  Speke,  and  by  liim  declared 
lo  be  the  main  reservoir  of  the  Nile.  On  the  occasion  of 
a  second  journey  with  Captain  (now  Colonel)  James 
Augustus  Grant  in  1860-1863,  Speke,  who  saw  the 
lake  at  various  points,  endeavoured  to  show  its  vast  extent 
^Knd  its  connection  with  the  Nile,   but  only  partly  suc- 
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oeeded  in  doing  so,  and  his  view  of  the  unity  of  the  gitU 
Victoria  liike  M'as  for  a  long  time  questioned.     It  vas 

reserved  for  Stanley  fully  to  confirm   Speke's  conjecture 


by  completely  circumnaviyating  the  lake  in  eighty  day 
in  the  spring  of  1875.  He  thus  demongtrated  the  unit 
of  this  vast  inland  sea,  wliicli  is  greater  in  superficial  aie 
than  Bavaria  or  Scotland. 
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We  sliall  DOW  follow  rapidly  Mr.  Stanley's  adventurous 
oyage  iu  liia  boat  the  "  Lady  Alice  "  round  the  coast  of 
lie  great  Nyanza,  the  largest  of  African  lakes,  noting  the 
Uief  points  in  his  cruise. 

Sailing  fn>in  Kagehyi,  where  he  launched  out  after 
!ie  loi^  overland  march,  and  turning  eastward  into  the 
ulf  of  the  lake,  which  he  named  after  Captain  K^peke, 
be  mouth  of  the  Shimeeyu,  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
tke  from  the  south,  and  in  all  probability  the  longest 
miTce  stream  of  the  Nile,  is  reached.  Here  it  rushes  into 
he  lake  by  a  mouth  which  is  a  mile  in  width,  but  which 
oDtracts  at  some  distance  upward  to  400  yards.  At  the 
lead  of  the  gulf,  tlie  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Kyanza, 
re  come  to  Ututwa,  a  country  inhabited  by  a  tall  and 
blender  people  carrying  formidably  long  knives  and  por- 
tentous spears.  The  nigged  and  hilly  country  forming 
ilte  southern  side  of  the  gidf  sinks  down  at  the  eastern 
BXltemity  to  a  flat  marshy  land  where  the  Kuana,  a 
P«»erfiU  stream,  discharges  itself  into  the  lake  by  two 
tnoiiihs-  Turning  westward  along  the  northern  margin 
*'  ijpeke  Gulf,  the  Rugeshi  strait  is  discovered,  separating 
••e    insular  from   the    continental    portion   of   Ukerewe. 

be  island  of  Ukerewe  is  nearly  forty  miles  in  length, 
Q(l  Las  high  bold  shores ;  north  of  it  lies  the  island  of 

icara,  eighteen  miles  long,  which  gives  its  name  to  that 
**t  of  tlie  lake  which  is  enclosed  between  it  and  Uker- 
*'e,  probaWy  the  lake  or  sea  of  Ukara  which  Mr.  Wake- 
*^ld  heard  of  from  native  traders  coming  to  this  country 
'^Ui  Mombas  on  the  east  coast.  Making  for  the  eastern 
'■•iOpe  of  the  Nyanza  again,  the  high  table  mountain  of 
"l^ita    is    seen.     It    rises,    according    to    Mr.   Stanley's 

(■ttmate,  to  about  3O0O  feet  above  the  lake  level,  while 
I  *  each  side  of  it  are  low  brown  plains,  but  a  few  feet 
i^arently  above  tlie  water.  From  M^|ita  northward  we 
I'Ail  along   the  coast  of  Ururi,  indented  with  bays  and 
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creeks  extending  far  inland  through  a  level  plain.  Unrt 
is  remarkable  for  its  wealth  of  cattle  and  fine  pastonJ 
lands. 

Crossing  the  bay  of  Kavirondo  (a  name  with  wHcli 
we  are  also  familiar  from  native  information  gleaned  un 
the  east  coast),  the  mountainous  cjjmitry  of  Ugeyeja 
comes  into  view,  its  bold,  irregular,  and  cliffy  shores 
forming  a  strong  contrast  to  those  of  UrorL  Alimt 
fifteen  days'  march  eastward  of  this  the  people  report  a 
wonderful  district  called  Sasa  in  the  Masai  country,  a 
region  in  wliich  low  hills  spout  smoke  and  sometimes 
lire.  Here  again  is  a  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  tic 
native  information  received  on  the  east  coast  by  Mr. 
Wakefield,  who  was  informed  of  the  smoking  hills  of  tlii' 
Njemsi  country  west  of  Mount  Kenia,  The  Wageyevii 
are  a  timid  and  suspicioiis  race,  much  vexed  by  their 
neighbours  the  Waruri  on  the  south,  and  the  WanioMi 
on  the  east.  Korth  of  TTgeyeya,  in  the  north-east  eonier 
of  the  Nyanza,  begins  the  country  of  Nduni  or  BariBfto, 
with  deep  bays  indenting  its  lake  coast,  along  wliifii 
numbers  of  islands  are  scattered.  This  country  probably 
gives  ita  name  to  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  A'ietcris. 
as  Ukara  does  to  the  southern,  accounting  thus  for  the 
lake  Baringo,  which  Captain  Speke  believed  to  be  m^ 
to  the  Nyanza  by  a  strait,  and  which,  following  the 
reports  received  by  Mr.  Wakefield  on  the  east  coast,  h^ 
been  supposed  to  be  a  separate  and  independent  lake.  1^ 
part  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  lies  immediately  on  the  eqnaW' 
Near  this,  Mr,  Stanley  says,  "  we  anchored  close  W  * 
village  and  began  to  coxat  the  attention  of  some  wM" 
looking  fishermen,  but  tlie  rude  barbarians  merely  stairf 
at  US  from  imder  pent-houses  of  hair,  and  hastily  stole 
away  to  tell  their  wives  and  relatives  of  how  suddenly  an 
apparition  in  the  shape  of  a  boat  with  white  wings  hail 
come  before  them  bearing  strange  men  with  red  caps. 
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This  will  become  a.  pleasant  tradition,  one  adfleil  to  tlie 
many  marvels  now  told  in  Ugeyeya."  Unyara,  a  land  of 
hills  and  ridges,  through  which  the  Yagama  river  flows  to 
the  lake,  follows  Baringo,  and  aft«r  that  on  the  shores  of 
Ugana  the  northern  coast  of  the  Nyanza  turns  westward. 
Beyond  the  large  island  of  Usngum  the  country  of  Usoga 
begins  and  stretches  westward  to  where  the  Nile  flows  out 
over  the  Ripon  Falls.  As  the  falls  are  approached 
through  the  Napoleon  ehamiel,  named  by  Captain  Speke, 
the  sound  of  the  rushing  waters  is  heard  loud  and  clear. 
Here  the  limit  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Uganda  is  reached, 
the  country  of  the  powerful  King  Mtesa,  which  stretches 
all  round  the  north-western  niargia  of  the  Nyanza. 
Murchison  Creek  or  bay,  discovered  by  Captain  Speke,  is 
the  largest  inlet  of  the  northern  sliore  of  the  Nyanza ;  it 
leads  up  nearly  to  Mtesa's  capital,  and  is  his  naval  station 
on  the  lake.  Here  Mr.  Stanley  saw  a  grand  naval  review 
of  eighty-four  canoes,  each  manned  and  propelled  at  great 
speed  by  from  thirty  to  forty  men.  The  canoes  are 
described  by  Colonel  Long  as  made  of  tliick  bark  sewed 
together  with  ro]>e  made  of  banana-tree ;  they  vary  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  having  at  the  prow  the 
antlers  of  the  "  tetel,"  or  deer. 

After  a  stay  at  Mtesa's  residence  Mr.  Stanley  again 
set  out  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  western  shores 
of  the  lake,  and  was  accompanied  by  ten  large  canoes  lent 
hy  the  king.  The  general  position  of  this  side  of  the 
Nyanza  was  alreaily  known  'through  Speke  and  Grant's 
discoveries  in  their  march  along  it,  but  Mr.  Stanley's 
voyage  determined  a  number  of  new  features.  The  most 
notable  point  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  lake  is 
the  great  island  of  Sasse,  as  large  if  not  laiger  than  that 
of  Ukerewe  in  the  south-east.  The  Katonga  river  joins 
the  lake  immediately  north  of  this  island,  and  midway  on 
the  western  coast  the  Kagem  or  Kitangule  river,  one  of 
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the  most  important  affluents  of  the  lake,  comes  down 
from  the  western  mountains,  forming  the  dividing  line 
between  Uganda  and  Karague.  Among  the  numerous 
islands  which  skirt  the  south-western  shores,  that  of  Bam- 
bireh  is  the  largest,  and  the  scene  of  a  weU-remembered 
adventure.  As  Mr.  Stanley  approached  it,  the  green 
slopes,  garnished  with  groves  of  plantations  and  dotted 
with  herds  of  fat  cattle,  promised  good  things  for  famish- 
ing men.  But  the  boat  had  no  sooner  touched  the  shore 
than  the  hostile  natives,  armed  with  spears  and  bows, 
rushed  down  upon  it  in  large  numbers,  and  the  voyagers 
only  escaped  destruction  by  a  desperate  efifort  A  few 
days  later  the  "  Lady  Alice  "  was  again  in  the  waters  of 
Speke  Gulf,  at  the  point  whence  the  circunmavigation  was 
begun  fifty-seven  days  previously. 

After  the  discovery,  in  July  1862,  of  the  Ripon  Falls, 
where  the  river  overflows  from  the  Nyanza  by  a  descent 
of  twelve  feet  between  protruding  rocks  of  gneiss.  Captain 
Speke  followed  the  "  Somerset,"  as  he  then  named  it, 
downward  in  its  northerly  course  for  thirty-five  miles  to 
Uroudogani,  but  there  was  obliged  to  leave  it  and  tiun 
north-westward  to  the  country  of  Unyoro ;  he  did  not 
again  see  the  river  till  Mrooli,  the  capital  of  Unyoro,  had 
been  passed,  so  that  an  extent  of  about  sixty  miles 
remained  unexplored.  It  was  not  till  1874,  when 
Colonel  Long  made  a  perilous  canoe  voyage  down  the 
river  from  Urondogani  to  Mrooli,  that  the  gap  which  had 
been  left  in  the  river  course  was  filled  up,  and  all  possible 
doubt  as  to  its  being  the  true  head  stream  of  the  Nile 
cleared  away.  This  portion  of  the  river  flows  through 
the  territory  of  Keb-a-Rega,  the  ruler  of  southern  Unyoro, 
between  wliom  and  King  Mtesa  a  perpetual  feud  exists, 
all  but  closing  the  route  to  the  Nyanza  to  travellers  from 
the  north.  Aft^r  two  or  three  days'  paddling  down  stream, 
between  banks  covered  with  a  thick  impenetrable  growth 
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of  papyrus,  a  higli  mountain  called  Jebel  MTingi  was 
discovered  on  the  right,  and  not  long  after  tlie  canoe 
entered  a  sheet  of  water  in  which  the  river  lost  itself. 
•  I  looked  in  vain,"  says  Colonel  Long,  "  for  the  opposite 
Bfaore.  Stretching  away  to  the  eastward  a  scarcely  visible 
line  seemed  to  indicate  land,  certainly  twenty  miles  away. 
Was  this  the  basin  from  which,  as  Mtesa  told  me,  '  the 
river  went  eastward '  ? "  i  As  he  advanced  into  the  lake, 
since  named  Lake  Ibrahim,  what  seemed  to  be  land  was 
descried  in  the  westward,  but  it  proved  on  approach  to  be 
an  immense  sea  of  lilies  wliose  heaiU  floated  Uke  great 
hats  on  the  water,  and  which  grew  up  from  great  depths. 
A  great  papyrus  jungle,  growing  upon  a  floating  "sod " 
ot  matted  vegetation,  surrounds  the  lake,  which  extends 
If.W,  and  S.K  over  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 
Detached  islets  of  floating  vegetation  move  out  with  the 
current  of  the  river  from  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
lake,  whence  the  stream  flows  on  north-westward  past 
Mrooli,  then  north  to  the  Karuma  fall,  discovered  by  Si>eke 
and  Grant,  then  due  west  over  the  fine  Murchisou  Falls 
(120  feet  high),  seen  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1864,  to  the 
Luta  Nzige  or  Albert  Lake,  up  to  which  we  have  previously 
traced  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  Egypt, 

North  and  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  as  we  have 
noticed,  lies  the  land  of  Uganda,  where  King  Mtesa  holds 
court  not  far  from  the  lake.  Between  Uganda  and  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Albert  Lake  is  the  country  of  Un- 
yopo.  On  both  of  these  states  fresh  light  has  been  thrown 
by  the  Egyptian  expedition  under  Colonel  Long  in  1874, 
and  by  Colonel  Gordon's  more  recent  explorations.  L'^gan- 
da  ia  rolling  and  picturesque ;  groves  of  banana  trees 
■&ta,t  abound  everywhere,  adorn  the  verdant  landscape ;  the 
;«oil  is  rich  in  iron,  rock  crystals,  and  granite ;  but  the 
•eUioate  is  unhealthy  and  weakening  for  Europeans.  The 
I'  '  Ceiilral  Afrim.     Colonel  C.  Cliaill*  Long  ;  1876. 
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valleys  are  interspersed  with  swamps  and  morasses  fre- 
quented by  herds  of  elephants  and  buffaloes.  Jungle  fever 
also  prevails,  and  the  natives  themselves  are  not  always 
proof  against  its  deadly  attacks.  The  products  of  the  land 
are — coffee,  which  grows  wild  and  is  chewed  instead  of 
boiled  by  the  natives ;  tobacco  of  excellent  quality,  and 
largely  cultivated ;  sugar-cane,  maize,  potatoes,  yams,  beans, 
and  bananafl  in  vast  quantities. 


8.  King  Mtesa  and  his  People. 

Mtesa  is  an  absolute  sovereign.  For  the  last  six  jeats 
he  has  adopted  Moliammedanism,  introduced  into  the 
country  by  some  Zanzibar  traders  ;  but  how  far  his  pmctice 


may  correspond  with  his  profession  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. By  one  conversation  with  him,  Mr.  Stanley  be- 
lieved that  he  had  converted  King  Mtesa  to  Christianity. 
Some  of  hi.<i  people  go  about  with  little  wooden  tablets 
inscribed  with  passages  from  the  Koran  in  Arabic  char- 
acters, and  the  fortunate  possessors  of  these  tahsmans  are 
regarded  with  a  sort  of  veneration   by  their  neighbours. 


In  honour  of  Long's  first  visit  to  the  court,  thirty  of  "K"i'»g 
Mtesa's  subjecta  were  beheaded,  and  from  eiyht  to  ten  on 
each  successive  visit  Simi- 
lar atrocious  practices  pre- 
vail in  the  adjoining  stata 
of  Unyoro. 

King  Mtesa's  capital  of 
Ulagalla,  close  to  the  Mur- 
chisoQ  gulf  of  the  Nyanza, 
centres  in  the  royal  quarters, 
8  large  collection  of  build- 
ings crowning  an  eminence, 
round  which  five  several 
palisades  and  circular  courts 
are  built,  and  separated  by 
a  broad  road  from  the  town, 
through  which  six  or  sl'vi^u 
imposing  avenues  lined  witli 
gardens  and  huts  radiate 
outward. 

The  population  of  Ut;:iii- 
da  proper,  not  including  tlir 
adjacent  tributary  triijcs,  i- 
estimated  by  Long  at  alumni 
500,000;  Mr.  Stanley  f.sti- 
mat«3  the  number  of  Mtesa's 
subjects  at  2,000,000.  The 
people  are  mild  and  child-  : 
like,  superstitious  and  timid, 
and  not  at  all  martial  The 
industries  of  the  countiy 
consist  in  skilful  tanning  of  -■~-'-'^ 

skins,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  the  women,  the  weav- 
ing of  bark  cloth,  and  working  in  iron.  The  chase  of  the 
elephant  occupies  many  of  the  men,  the  ivory  being  sent 
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out  of  Uganda  both  by  way  of  the  Nile  and  to  the  Zanzibar 
coast ;  but  if  work  is  to  be  avoided  the  Waganda  do  very 
little,  or  nothing  at  all ;  their  pipe  and  merissa  beer  form 
their  earthly  elysiunL 

9.  Stardey^s  Discoveries  "between  the  Victoria  and  Albert 

Nyanza. 

Due  west  from  Mtesa's  capital  a  water-parting  5500 
feet  high  rises  in  the  great  Mount  Kabuga,  between  the  Vic- 
toria and  the  Albert  Lakes.  Eastwards  &om  this  ridge  the 
river  Katonga  flows  into  the  Victoria,  and  westwards  of  it 
the  Eusango  into  the  Albert  Nyanza.  This  lake  is  bor- 
dered on  its  eastern  shore  by  table-lands  1000  feet  higL 
A  deep  inlet  (the  Beatrice  Gulf)  is  formed  between  a  spur 
of  the  Usongora  range,  in  which  Moimt  Gambaragara  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  reach  13,000  feet,  projecting 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  into  the  lake,  and  the  south- 
eastern coast,  where  are  the  lands  of  Irangara,  Unyampaka, 
Buhuja,  and  Upororo.  Here  the  coast-line  runs  nearly 
in  a  south-westerly  direction. 

Between  Upororo  and  the  promontory  of  Usongora  lie 
the  islands  of  the  maritime  state  of  UtumbL  West  of 
Usongora,  and  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
is  the  land  of  Ukonju,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  canni- 
bals. North  of  Ukonju  is  the  great  Ulegga  country — 
Baker's  Malegga  and  Livingstone's  Balegga.  On  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake  we  find  the  country  of  Ruanda 
stretcliing  southward  between  Upororo  to  Ukonju,  and 
therefore  comprising  the  whole  south  and  south-east  coast 
of  the  Albert. 

Unyoro  embraces  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  lake 
from  the  Murchison  Falls  of  the  Victoria  Nile  to  Upororo ; 
Unyampaka,  Toro,  Buhuja,  and  Irangara  being  merely 
districts  of  Unyoro.     The  great  promontory  of  Usongora 
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has  a  vast  salt  £eld  whence  all  the  suiroimdiug  lauds  pro- 
cure this  article.  It  is  said  also  b)  contaiu  a  burniiig  muim- 
tain,  a  salt  lake  of  considerable  extent,  several  rock-salt 
hills,  and  a  great  plain  thickly  covered  with  salt  and  alkalL 
The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  long  legs,  are  very 
brave,  and  possess  a  very  savage  breed  of  dogs.  They  live 
quite  apart,  never  intermanyiug  witli  strangers ;  their  sole 
nourishment  is  milk,  and  they  accordingly  possess  vast 
herds  of  cattle.  For  these  details  we  are  also  indebted  to 
Stanley,  who,  on  January  1,  1876,  marched  from  Uganda 
in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Albert  Wyanza. 


10.  GessHs  Cinyymnavigation  of  tlu  Albert  Nyanza. 

This  second  reservoir  of  the  Nile  was  discovered  by 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  on  March  14,  1864,  after  Speke  had 
reported  its  existence  in  1862,  and  it  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2500  feet  above  the  aea-leveL  Ita  extent  was 
approximately  determined  by  the  Italian  Eomolo  Gessi,  of 
Colonel  Gordon's  Egyptian  expedition,  who  in  March  1876 
almost  completed  its  circumnavigation.  He  found  it  to  be 
about  40  miles  wide  and  150  miles  in  length,  in  the  direc- 
tion from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  from  the  outlet  of  the  Nile  to 
where  he  came  upon  an  impenetrable  growth  of  ambatch 
forest  growing  out  of  shallow  water  and  filling  the  whole 
southern  end  of  the  lake.  "  From  the  mast  of  the  boat," 
says  M.  Gessi,  "  I  observed  that  the  forest  of  ambatch 
extended  very  far,  and  that  beyond  it  there  succeeded  a 
field  or  valley  of  herbs  and  vegetation  which  reaches  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,"  A  difficulty  must  remain  till 
the  lake  is  more  completely  examined  in  reconciling  ilr, 
Stanley's  account  of  Beatrice  Gulf,  the  great  mountains  of 
Usongora,  and  the  inhabited  islands  of  Uthumbi,  with  M. 
Gessi's  accoimt ;  for  he  does  not  describe  any  one  feature 
which  resembles  these  in  the  coui'se  of  his  voyage.     It 
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would  appear,  indeed,  either  that  the  Albert  Lake  has  a 
much  greater  extent  southward  beyond  the  ambatch  shal- 
lows than  M.  Gessi  supposed,  or  that  Mr.  Stanley  going  west 
from  Uganda  had  struck  upon  an  altogether  new  lake. 

11.   The  Kagera  River  and  Karagm. 

The  southern  frontier  of  Uganda  is  formed  by  the 
Kagerji  river  flowing  from  the  west  into  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.     Captain  Speke,  who  discovered  this  tributary  in 
1862,  after  marching  from  the  south  through  the  country 
of  Karague,  called  it  the  Kitangule — a  name  which  applies, 
however,  only  to  a  place  on  its  banks.    After  his  excursion 
to  the  Albert  Lake,  Mr.  Stanley  turned  southward,  and 
during  the  early  part  of   1876  made  an  examination  of  a 
large  portion  of  this  most  copious  of  all  the  affluents  of  the 
Nyanza.     From  his  account  we  learn  that  the  Kagera,  or 
"Alexandra  Nile,"  has  its  sourcos  probably  far  in  the  west, 
in  the  mountainous  country  Ijetween  the  Albert  and  Tan- 
ganyika Lakes.     At  a  distance  of  about  230  miles  upward 
from  its  mouth  it  enters  the  Akanyani  Lake,  a  sheet  of 
water  of  30  miles  in  lengtli  ]>y  20  miles  in  widtL    Turn- 
ing northward  it  flows  for  full  60  miles  along  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Karague  in  a  series  of  marshy  lagoons,  xsiy- 
ing  from  5  to  14  miles  in  width,  covered  with  floating 
fields  of  pap\Ti,  large  masses  or  islands  of  which  drift  to 
and  fro.     At  the  northern  end  of  tliis  lagoon  the  river 
contracts,  becomes  tumultuous  and  noisy,  and  dashes  into 
foam  and  spray  against  the  opiK)sing  rocks,  till  it  finally 
rolls  over  a  wall  of  rock  10  or  12  feet  deep  with  tremen- 
dous uproar ;  on  which  account  the  natives  call  it  Morongo, 
or  the  "  Noisy  Falls."     From  this  point  the  Kagera  winds 
eastward  to  the  Victoria  with  a  width  of  50  yards  and  a 
depth  of  as  many  feet. 

AVestward  of  tlie  Kagera  and  of  Karague  the  most 
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important  country,  kno-mi  as  yet  ouly  by  hearsay,  is  that 
of  Ruauda,  a  land  of  lofty  mountain  rid<;es  and  hnad 
valleys  inhabited  by  a  people  who  are  hostile  and  exclu- 
sive to  all  strangerB,  and  oven  to  their  neighbours  of 
Kan^e.  Here  the  great  sugar-loaf-like  cones  of  L'fura- 
hiro  mountain  are  seen  from  a  great  distance.  Captain 
Speke  estimated  the  height  of  their  summits  at  10.000 
feet,  Mr.  Stanley  at  not  less  than  12,000  feet. 

Karague  ia  the  country  of  the  gentle  and  friendly  King 
RumEtnika,  who  received  Speke  and  Grant  so  hospitably, 
and  gave  every  possible  assistance  to  Stanley  in  his  ex- 
plorations. Among  the  wonders  of  Eumanika's  country 
are  the  hot  springs  of  Mlagata,  which  are  reuowned 
thiougliout  all  the  neighbouring  countries  for  their  healing 
properties.  "  Two  days'  severe  marching,"  says  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  towards  the  north  from  the  king's  residence  brought  us 
to  a  deep  wooded  gorge,  wherein  they  are  situated.  I  dis- 
covered a  most  astonisliing  variety  of  plants,  herbs,  trees, 
and  bushes,  for  here  nature  was  in  her  most  prolific  mood. 
She  shot  forth  her  products  with  such  -vigour  that  each 
plant  seemed  to  strangle  the  other  for  lack  of  room.  Tliey 
so  clam!)ered  one  over  another  that  small  hills  of  vegeta- 
tion were  formed,  and  through  the  heaps  tall  trees  shot 
upward  an  arrow's  flight  into  the  air,  with  globes  of  radiant 
green  foliagB  hke  crowns  surmounting  their  stems.  The 
springs  were  visited  at  this  time  by  numbers  of  diseased 
persons,  who  were  seen  lying  about  in  the  hot  pools  half 
asleep.  The  hottest  waters  issued  in  streams  from  the 
base  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  when  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
waa  placed  in  these  the  mercury  rose  to  129°.  Four 
bubbled  upward  from  the  ground  tlirough  a  depth  of  dark 
muddy  sediment,  and  had  a  temperature  of  110°." 


I  Beti 


12.    Ugogo  to  Unifanyemhf. 
Retracing  our  steps  to  the  arid  highlands  of  Ugogo,  \i 
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resume  our  description  of  Cameron's  fSeunous  expedition 
from  this  point  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika^  and 
thence  to  the  western  seaboard. 

The  route  from  Ugogo  westward  as  br  as  TJnyan- 
yemb^  has  been  traversed  by  all  the  African  explorers 
who  have  penetrated  to  the  lake  region  from  the  east 
coast  Burton  and  Speke  first  marched  along  it  in  1858 ; 
Speke  and  Grant  followed  nearly  the  same  line  in  1861 ; 
Stanley  went  inland  by  this  route  in  his  search  for 
Livingstone  in  1871 ;  and  Cameron  in  1873  also  made 
for  Unyanyemb^.  The  chief  points  in  Cameron's  journey 
over  this  portion  of  the  caravan  route  to  the  Tanganyika 
may  be  noted  as  giving  the  most  recent  account  of  it 
After  leaving  the  Marenga  Mkali  desert  the  aspect  of 
Ugogo  is  that  of  a  brown,  dried-up  country,  with  occa- 
sional huge  masses  of  granite  and  stiff  euphorbia  clinging 
to  their  sides.  There  are  no  vivid  greens  to  be  seen,  the 
only  trees  being  the  gigantic  and  grotesque  baobab,  and  a 
few  patches  of  thorny  scrub.  The  formation  is  of  sand- 
stone, in  some  cases  overlaid  with  clay,  and  water  is  only 
to  be  obtained  from  pits  made  by  the  natives  to  store  the 
surplus  rainfalL  In  the  rainy  season,  however,  all  is  dif- 
ferent, and  the  whole  country  becomes  green  and  verdant 
A  i)eciiliar  feature  of  Ugogo  is  that  of  the  small  ziwas, 
or  i)oncls,  surrounded  by  verdure,  affording,  like  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara,  the  watering  places  for  the  herds  and  cattle. 
A  march  through  a  broken  country,  covered  with  jungle, 
led  to  the  district  of  Kanyeny(5,  or  Great  Ugogo,  a  flat 
plain  Ijdng  between  two  parallel  ranges  running  north 
and  soutli.  Particles  of  natron  glisten  in  the  water- 
courses and  dried-up  pools  of  this  district,  and  these  the 
natives  collect  and  make  into  cones  like  sugar-loaves  for 
sale  among  their  neighbours.  From  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  hills  on  the  west  of  Kanyenyd  another  level 
plain  of  forest  and  grass  land  meets  the  eye,  and  through 
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a  chain  of  rocky  hills,  formed  of  the  most  fantastic  masses 
and  boulders  of  gi'anit*,  the  track  leads  on  to  UsekUti.  A 
atrip  of  jungle  separates  Usekht^  from  Khoko,  a  place 
remarkable  for  a  species  of  sycamore  or  Hg,  which  grows  to 
an  enormous  size.  Though  inhabited  by  Wagogo,  this  may 
be  considered  as  the  border  of  a  new  territorial  division. 

When  Captain  Burton  went  from  Khoko  to  the  next 
petty  siJtanate  of  Mdaburu,  a  long  tract  of  jungle  had  to 
be  passed.  This  has  now  all  but  disappeared,  and  the 
ground  has  almost  entirely  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion,  Mdabuni  is  another  fertile  district,  extending  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  a  large  population,  owning 
great  herds  of  cattle.  Between  Mdaburu  and  Unyau- 
yembii  lies  the  tract  of  country  which  is  known  as  the 
Mgunda  Mkali,  the  "  fiery  field,"  which  the-  earlier  tra- 
vellers found  to  be  an  unbroken  mass  of  forests,  with  few 
watering-places,  and  without  any  supplies.  Now  all  is 
changed.  Much  of  the  forest  has  been  cleared  away  by 
the  Wakimbu,  a  branch  of  the  Wanyamu^si,  driven 
from  their  fonner  homes  by  war  j  and  though  long  weary 
marches  have  still  to  be  endured,  water-holea  have  been 
dug,  and  pro\'isions  can  be  obtained  at  the  settlements, 
A  village  of  the  Wakimbu,  named  Puruni,  situated  in  a 
picturesque  valley,  is  described  by  Cameron  aa  clean  and 
tidy.  The  huts  are  flat-roofed,  and  built  in  the  form  of 
long  parallelograms,  the  whole  being  siurounded  by  a 
heavy  stockade,  with  only  two  entrances.  Over  each  of 
these  is  a  sort  of  crow's  nest,  where  the  defenders  of  the 
gate  take  up  their  position,  and  are  fimiished  with  a 
supply  of  large  stones  to  be  used  on  the  attacking  party 
coming  to  close  quortera.  Several  tortuous  water- 
courses cross  the  Wakimbu  country,  but  as  this  is  the 
r^on  of  the  water-parting  between  the  Nile  tributaries 
flowing  north  to  the  Victoria,  the  tributaries  of  the 
Tanganyika   mnning  .west,  and  those  of  the   Ewaha,  or 
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Lufiji,  in  the  south  and  east,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
wliich  system  they  belong. 

At  four  marches  from  Unyanyemb^,  on  the  border  of 
the  wilderness,  lies  Uiguru,  the  most  cultivated  spot  of  all 
tliis  region,  at  which,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the 
coast  mountains,  rice  is  seen  growing  in  the  damp  hol- 
lows. When  within  a  day's  march  of  Taborah,  or  Kazeh, 
in  Unyanyemb^,  the  chief  station  of  the  Arab  traders  in 
East  Africa,  messengers  were  sent  on  to  inform  the  Arab 
governor  of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  etiquette 
requiring  the  formal  announcement  Unyanyemb^,  the 
"  country  of  the  hoes,"  or  "  cultivated  country,"  tlie  most 
important  district  of  the  country  of  Unyamuesi,  is  inter- 
sected in  the  south  by  nimierous  rocky  hiUs,  but  to  the 
north  is  more  level,  and  is  dotted  over  with  innumerable 
villages  surrounded  by  impenetrable  hedges  of  the  milk- 
bush.  Tlie  Arabs  of  Taborah  live  in  great  comfort, 
having  large  and  well-built  houses,  with  gardens  and 
fields  in  which  they  cultivate  wheat,  onions,  cucumlxfrs, 
and  fruits  introduced  fit)ni  the  coast.  They  maintain 
constant  communiciition  with  Zanzibar,  and  thus  obtain 
supplies  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  soap,  curry  powder,  and 
various  luxuries.  A  thousand  Baloochees,  in  the  pay  of 
the  Sultun  of  Zanzibar,  were  quartered  here  during 
Cameron's  visit,  and  during  his  stay  the  force  was 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  two  thousand  coast  people. 

"  The  distinguishing  tribal  marks  of  the  native  Wan- 
yaniuesi  are  a  tiittooed  line  dow^l  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head  and  on  each  temple ;  the  two  upi)er  front  teeth  are 
chipped  so  as  to  show  a  clle^Ton-8haped  gap,  and  a  small 
triangular  piece  of  liippopotamus  ivory  or  of  shell,  ground 
down  wliite  and  polished,  is  hung  round  the  neck.  Tlieir 
ornaments  consist  principally  of  beads,  and  brjiss  and  iron 
wire.  Chiefs  and  headmen  wear  enormous  cylindrical 
bracelets  of  ivory  extending  from  wrist  to  elbow,  which 
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are  used  also  as  siguals  in  ■warfare.  The  noise  occa- 
Bioned  by  atxiking  tliem  together  is  heard  at  a  long  dis- 
tonce,  and  is  used  by  the  cliiefs  aa  a  call  for  their  meu  to 
rally  round  them.  The  men  usually  shave  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  wear  their  hair  twisted  into  innumerable 
small  atringg.  .  .  .  The  women  follow  no  particular 
fasluon  in  dressing  their  hair.  Sometimes  they  allow  it 
to  remain  in  its  native  frizziness,  often  using  it  to  stick  a 
knife,  pipe,  or  other  small  article  into.  Others  have  their 
hair  dressed  in  innumerable  small  plaits,  lying  close  to 
the  head,  and  having  something  of  the  appearance  of  the 
ridges  of  a  field,  and  occasionally  they  make  it  into  large 
coahion-like  masses  padded  out  with  bark  fibres."' 

Their  huts  are  usually  bnilt  of  stout  poato  planted  in 
the  groimd,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  clay.  ITie  roof 
is  flat,  with  a  slight  slope  to  the  front,  and  the  raftera  are 
covered  either  with  sheets  of  bark,  or  with  bushes  and 
graas,  over  which  is  s])read  a  thick  coating  of  earth.  In 
the  interior  there  are  generally  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
divisions,  the  first  containing  the  small  bed-places,  covered 
with  hides,  and  the  universal  African  fireplace  of  three 
cones  of  clay,  with  earthen  pots  beside  it.  The  second 
space  is  given  over  to  the  Iambs  and  kids,  and  the  inner- 
most is  the  granary,  in  which  com  is  carefully  stowed  in 
lai^  bark  bandboxes  closed  with  clay.  Light  is  only 
admitted  through  the  door.  Walls  and  rafters  are  black 
and  shiny,  and  the  cobwebs  with  wliich  they  are  fes- 
tooned are  loaded  with  soot.  Among  the  rafters  bows, 
spears,  knolsticks,  and  arrows,  are  stored  to  be  seasoned 
by  the  smoke. 

1 3.    Uityanyemh^  to  Tanganyika. 
For  many  years  UnyanyemW,  and  the  country  west- 
Taid  of  it  on  the  line  of  the  direct  route  to  the  Tangan- 
CaoKmni  Acrosa  Afriai :  1877. 
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yika,  has  been  harassed  and  kept  in  a  disturbed  state  by 
a  restless  chieftain  named  Mirambo,  whose  followers  are 
the  terrors  of  the  whole  region.  Mirambo  was  originally 
the  headman  of  a  small  district  of  Unyamuesi,  through 
which  the  direct  trade  route  to  Ujiji  on  the  Tanganyika 
passed.  Having  been  defrauded  of  a  large  quantity  of 
ivory  by  a  trader,  and  having  been  refused  redress  by  the 
Arabs  at  Unyanyemb^,  he  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  closed  the  caravan  route,  and  invaded  the  Arab 
settlements,  carrying  on  a  desultory  but  determined  war- 
fare, and  destroying  the  villages  wherever  the  natives 
refused  to  join  his  bands.  On  this  account  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  going  to  the  Tanganjrika  in  1871,  and  in  returning  with 
Dr.  Livingstone  to  Unyanyemb^  in  1872,  as  well  as 
Cameron,  were  compelled  to  make  a  long  detour  south- 
ward round  the  disturbed  coimtry,  instead  of  keeping  to 
the  direct  route  which  Burton  first  followed  in  1857. 
From  Unyanyemb^  westward  the  whole  country  lies  in 
the  basin  of  the  Malagarasi  river,  the  largest  known 
affluent  of  the  Tanganyika  lake,  which  drains  all  the 
country  of  Unyamuesi,  and  a  large  extent  of  country 
lying  towards  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Cameron  made  his  way  south-westward  through  the 
cultivated  country  of  Uganda,  the  "  coimtry  of  farms," 
beyond  which  lies  a  broad  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  southern  Ngombd,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Mala- 
garasi. Open  and  park-like  coimtry  here  forms  the  feed- 
ing ground  of  innumerable  herds  of  game ;  and  the  rhino- 
ceros, lion,  and  buffalo  are  abundant.  In  the  dry  season 
the  southern  Xgombe  consists  of  long  pools  of  open  water, 
separated  by  sand-bars,  like  the  Australian  rivers,  but  during 
the  rainy  season  these  unite  into  a  noble  river.  Ugara, 
lying  beyond  the  southern  Ngombt^,  is  a  flat  plain  covered 
with  forest  and  jungle,  except  in  places  where  the  natives 
have  made  a  clearance,  and  formed  a  settlement.     From 
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the  summit  of  some  hills  an  unbroken  horizon  of  tree-tops 
■was  seen  in  almost  eveiy  direction.  Still  farther  westward 
the  country  begins  to  ascend  in  wave-like  hills,  sloping 
gradually  on  their  eastern  slopes,  but  falling  precipitously 
on  the  west ;  and  beyond  Ugara  the  granite  mountains  of 
Kawendi  rise  in  some  points  to  7000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  with  cliff-like  sides  and  jutting  peaks.  The  south- 
em  part  of  Uvinza  is  very  similar  to  Kawendi,  but  to- 
wards the  north  it  descends  to  the  wide  green  plain  of 
the  Malagarasi,  away  to  the  north  of  which  the  blue  hills 
of  Uhha  are  seen.  At  the  pass  of  the  Malagarasi,  a  "  swift 
swirling  brown  stream,"  running  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  miles  an  hour,  with  a  width  of  about  tliirty  yards, 
the  "  lord  of  the  ferry  "  exacts  a  heavy  toll  for  permission 
to  cross  the  river  in  log  canoes.  The  soil  of  Urinza  north 
of  the  Malagarasi  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt, 
which  is  obtained  here  in  large  quantities  by  filtering 
the  saline  mm\  with  hot  water,  the  whole  country,  from 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  round  the  Tanganyika  to  ManjTiema, 
west  of  that  lake,  being  suppUed  from  the  salt  pans  of 
Uvinza. 

14.  Laie  Tanganyika. 

At  length,  from  the  heights  of  Ukaranga, "  the  country 
of  the  ground-nuts,"  the  expanse  of  the  vast  Tanganyika 
comes  into  view. 

Captain  Burton,  who  discovered  it  in  1858,  thus 
graphically  describes  the  first  impression  of  the  view  of 
Tanganyika ; — "  Ascending  by  the  deep  tracks  of  stony 
watercourses,  and  threading  a  straggling  forest,  the  travel- 
ler tops  tbe  crest,  and  suddenly  descries  through  the  feathery 
foliage  of  the  trees  below  him  first  ghmpses  of  a  prospect 
which,  after  the  close  jimgle  and  the  monotonous  features  of 
the  scenery  left  behind,  fill  liim  with  admiration,  wonder, 
and  delight.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
this  first  view  of  the  Tanganyilca  Lake  as  it  lies  basking  in 
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the  gorgeous  tropical  sunshine.  Beyond  a  short  for^roiind 
of  rugged  and  precipitous  hillfold,  down  which  the  footpath 
painfully  zigzags,  a  narrow  plot  of  emerald  green  shelves 
gently  towards  a  ribbon  of  glistening  yellow  sand,  here 
bordered  by  sedgy  rushes,  there  clear  and  cleanly  cut  by 
the  breaking  wavelets.  Farther  in  front  stretches  an  ex- 
panse of  the  lightest  and  softest  blue,  varjring  from  30  to 
35  miles  in  breadth,  and  sprinkled  by  the  east  wind  with 
crescents  of  snowy  foam.  It  is  bounded  on  the  other  side 
by  tall  and  broken  walls  of  purple  hiU,  flecked  and  capped 
with  pearly  mist,  or  standing  sharply  pencilled  against  the 
azure  sky.  To  the  south,  and  opposite  the  "  cynosura,"  or 
long  low  point  behind  which  the  Malagarasi  river  dis- 
charges the  red  loam  suspended  by  its  violent  stream,  lie 
the  high  bluff  headlands  and  capes  of  Uguhha ;  and  as  the 
eye  dilates,  it  falls  upon  little  outlying  islets  speckling  a 
sea  liorizon.  Villages,  cultivated  lands,  and  the  frequent 
canoes  of  the  fishermen — and,  at  a  nearer  approach,  the 
murmur  of  the  waves  breaking  upon  the  shore — ^give  a 
something  of  life,  of  variety,  of  movement  to  the  scenery 
which,  like  all  tlie  l)eauties  in  these  regions,  wants  but  a 
little  of  the  neatness  and  finish  of  art,  contrasting  with  the 
profuse  magnificence  and  wondrous  lavishness  of  nature,  to 
rival,  if  not  to  excel,  the  most  admired  prospects  of  classical 
regions.  Tliese  riant  shores,  and  the  broad  open  prospect 
of  this  vast  crevasse,  appear  doubly  channing  to  the  tra- 
veller after  the  silent  and  spectral  mangrove  creeks  on  the 
etisteni  main,  and  his  melancholy  monotonous  experience 
of  jungle  scenery,  tawny  rocks,  and  sim-parched  plains,  or 
rank  herbage  and  flats  of  black  mire." 

The  Tanganyika  was  discovered  by  Burton  to  be  an 
enormous  trough  stretcliing  from  the  north-west  towards 
the  south-east  for  nearly  seven  degrees  of  latitude, 
through  a  length  comparable  to  that  of  the  British 
coast  from  Aterdeen  to  Dover.     It  lies  at  about   2700 
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feet  aliove  the  aea.  Tbtit  euch  an  imineuse  body  of 
water  should  have  au  outlet  somewhere,  liad  been  long 
taken  for  granted ;  but  great  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to 
where  such  au  outlet  was  to  he  sought  for.  Burton  and 
many  others  conjectiired  that  it  lay  northwards,  where  the 
Rusize  river  was  supposed  to  flow  out  of  the  lake.  This 
Eusize  was  thought  to  he  connected  with  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
in  which  case  the  Tanganyika  would  be  the  most  southern 
feeder  of  the  Nile ;  but  when  its  northern  shore  was  ex- 
plored by  Liviugatone  and  Stanley  in  1871,  no  such  outlet 
was  discovered,  and  notiiing  detected  beyond  an  enclosed 
basin  with  a  few  inconsiderable  mountain  streams,  as 
indeed  had  already  been  represented  by  Speke.  The  Rusize, 
or  Lusise,  flows  not  out  of  but  into  the  lake ;  and  as  Gessi 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  made  it  almost  certain  that  no  large 
river  disembogues  into  the  southern  part  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  connection  at  all  between 
these  two  lakes,  and  tliat  the  Tanganyika  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  the  Nile  system. 

In  hifl  journeyings  between  1869  and  18T2,  Living- 
atone  had  mapped  out  the  greater  {MTtion  of  tiie  lake ;  and 
though  he  failed  to  discover  an  outlet,  be  was  constantly 
of  opinion  that  the  lake  overflowed  towards  the  Nile  basin, 
and  confirmed  himself  in  this  erroneous  view  from  having 
observed  a  contuiued  northerly  drift  of  its  waters  at  UjijL 

Kawi^li^,  the  chief  place  in  the  small  country  of  Ujiji, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tanganyika,  is  the  terminal 
point  of  the  great  caravan  route  from  the  Zanzibar  coast, 
or  of  the  main  highway  into  East  Africa.  A  number  of  Arab 
traders  have  settled  here,  and  carry  on  the  transit  trade 
between  Zanzibar  and  the  more  remote  regions  beyond  the 
Tanganyika,  The  natives  here  are  described  as  a  rather 
fine-looking  imie,  dressed  in  a  single  piece  of  bark  cloth 
tied  in  a  knot  over  one  shoulder  and  passing  under  the 
opposite  armpit ;  they  are  expert  tisliers  and  canoe-menj 
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and  good  smiths  and  porters,  A  daily  market,  frequented! 
by  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and  of  the 
lake  shores,  is  held  at  Kaw^Ie,  and  to  it  are  brought 
baskets  of  flowers,  yams,  palm-oil,  fruit,  bananas,  tobacco, 
and  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  products ;  pottery,  and 
huge  gourds  of  "  pombe,"  and  pabn-wine ;  fish,  both  dried 
and  fresh ;  meat,  goats,  sugar  canes,  nets,  baskets,  spear  and 
bow  staves,  canoe  paddles,  and  bark  cloth.  Each  vendor 
takes  up  the  same  position  daily,  and  many  build  small 
arbours  of  palm  fronds.to  shelter  them  from  the  burning  rays 
of  the  Bun.  In  March  1874  Cameron  launched  out  from 
Kaw^li5,  with  two  native  canoes  which  he  uamed  the  Betsy 
and  Pickle,  and  during  88  days  circumnavigated  and 
mapped  out  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  laka  The 
greater  portion  of  its  bonier  is  formed  by  clifF-like  walls, 
running  out  into  promontories  rising  precipitously  from  the 
waters,  or  retreating  liack  into  deep  bays;  the  immedinte 
shores  are  here  and  there  low  and  marshy,  though  a  short 
way  back  from  there  the  mountains  rise  abmirtly.  lu 
some  places  the  cliifs  are  worn  and  broken,  by  the  actiou 
of  weather  and  waves,  into  fantastic  forms,  bearing  much 
resemblance  to  ruins  of  castles  and  fortresses,  arches  being 
honeycombed  in  their  bases,  and  turret-like  projections 
standing  out  in  advance  of  the  main  portion.  The  general 
character  of  these  wild  Bhores  may  be  judged  of  from 
Cameron's  description  of  one  scene :  "  On  the  outside  of 
Polungo  island  (not  far  from  the  south  end  of  the  Tangan- 
yika) were  enormous  masses,  scattered  and  piled  in  the 
most  fantastic  manner,  vast  overhanging  blocks,  rocking 
atones,  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  every  form  imaginable. 
The  whole  was  ovei^'own  with  trees,  jutting  out  from 
every  crevice  or  spot  where  soil  had  lodged,  and  from 
them  hung  creepers,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  while 
through  this  fringe  there  were  occasional  glimpses  of 
hollows  and  caves.     The  glorious  lake,  with  its  heaving 
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bosom,  lay  bathed  in  tropical  sunshine,  and  one  could 
scarcely  im^ue  the  scene  to  be  a  reality.  It  seemed 
as  if  designed  for  some  grand  transformation  in  a  panto- 
mime, and  one  almost  expected  the  rocks  to  open  and 
sprites  and  fairies  to  appear.  As  I  paused  to  gaze  at  the 
wondrous  sight — all  being  still  and  without  sign  of  life 
— suddenly  the  long  creepers  began  to  move,  as  some  brown 
object,  quickly  followed  by  another  and  another,  was  seen. 
This  was  a  party  of  monkeys,  swinging  themselves  along,aiid 
outdoing  Leotard  on  the  flying  trapeze ;  and  then,  stopping 
end  hanging  by  one  paw,  they  chattered  and  gibbered  ni 
the  strange  sight  of  a  boat.  A  shout,  and  they  were  gone 
more  rapidly  than  they  came,  whilst  the  rolling  echo  almost 
equalled  thnnder  in  its  intensity."  In  returning  northward, 
along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  lake,  a  break  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  encircle  it,  nearly  midway  from  the  north  and 
south  ends,  showed  Cameron  the  entrance  of  the  Lulaiga, 
a  river  which,  according  to  native  information,  flowed  out 
of  the  lake ;  a  chief  informed  liim  that  he  had  travelled 
along  ita  banks  for  more  than  a  month's  journey,  and  that 
it  fell  into  the  great  river  Lualaba  in  the  west.  Cameron 
observed  what  he  believed  to  lie  a  distinct  drift  eastward 
from  the  lake  into  the  channel;  he  went  down  it  for  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  to  where  the  passage  was 
barred  by  floating  vegetation,  and  left  it  intending  to  return 
for  a  more  complete  examination  of  this  supposed  discovery 
of  the  long-sought  outlet  of  the  lake.  Circumstances, 
however,  prevented  his  return  to.  the  Lukuga. 

Making  his  way  southward,  after  his  exjjloration  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  its  tributaries,  Mr.  Stanley 
reached  XJjiji  for  a  second  time  in  May  1876,  and 
launched  his  well-tried  English  boat,  the  "  Lady  Alice," 
on  the  Tanganjika.  He  not  only  retraced  again  the 
bays  and  capes  of  the  southern  half  of  the  lake,  which 
had  been  mapped  out  by  Cameron,  but  conijileted   the 
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circumnavigation  of  the  whole  trough,  exploring  the  north- 
western shores  which  had  been  left  unvisited,  though  seen 
in  the  distance  by  Burton  and  Speke,  in  their  voyage  on 
the  northern  portion  of  the  lake,  in  1858,  and  by  Stanley 
and  Livingstone,  in  1871.  In  all  this  long  round  no 
outlet  was  discovered.  Mr.  Stanley  was  able  to  make  a 
more  complete  examination  of  the  Lukuga  creek  than 
Cameron  could  accomplish,  and  his  survey  of  it  discloses 
a  most  remarkable  phenomenon.  Up  to  the  point  at 
which  Cameron  turned,  the  Lukuga  is  a  creek  of  the 
Tanganyika  shut  off  from  it  by  a  sand-bar  with  two 
to  tliree  feet  of  water  over  it,  which  stretches  across 
its  mouth.  Into  the  creek,  which  has  a  depth  of  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  for  four  or  five  miles,  the  daily  east  wind 
drives  the  lake  water  with  a  slow  current,  but  as  soon 
as  the  wind  drops  the  flow  returns  lakewards.  At  the 
head  of  the  creek  is  a  barrier  of  mud-banks  and  choked 
vegetation  of  cane  and  papyrus,  against  which  the  lake- 
wat<jr  is  daily  pressed  by  the  monsoon  wind.  Beyond 
tliis  barrier  an  oozing,  then  a  trickling,  and  lastly  a 
decided  westward  flow  of  water,  away  from  the  lake, 
becomes  discernible.  Mr.  Stanley  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Lukuga  was  till  recent  times  an  affluent  of  the  Tangan- 
yika ;  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  have  been  gradually 
rising  year  by  year ;  and  that  though  the  Lukuga  cannot 
as  yet  be  called  an  outlet,  it  is  in  process  of  becoming 
the  channel  of  overflow  of  the  Tanganyika  to  the  Lualaba 
drainage  on  the  west.  Captain  Burton  had  already 
noticed  that  the  Tanganyika  was  subject  to  remarkable 
changes  of  level,  and  on  that  account  Mr.  Stanley's  view 
that  the  Lukuga  has  never  yet  been  an  outlet  may  be 
questioned ;  yet  his  observations  on  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  lake  level  are  fully  confirmed  by  Cameron's  notes 
on  the  same  plienomeuon.  If  it  be  accepted  that  the 
Tanganyika  has  never  had  an  outlet,  a  difficulty  remains 
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in  accoimtiDg  for  the  freshnesB  of  its  waters,  which,  instead 
of  being  saline,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  every  lake  which 
depends  on  the  balance  of  evaporation  and  supply  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  level,  are  quite  potable ;  yet  here 
again  a  peculiarity  has  been  noted  by  Captain  Burton 
that  the  natives  "  complain  that  its  water  does  not 
Batisfy  thirst,"  and,  "  it  appears  to  corrode  metal  and 
leather  with  exceptional  power;"  and  this  may  be  used 
as  an  argument  that  the  lake  water  differs  from  that 
which  would  be  found  in  a  reservoir  possessing  a  constant 
overflow.  Altogether  the  Tanganyika  still  presents  a 
number  of  moat  interesting  problems  which  remain  for 
future  observers  to  unravel. 

15.  TanganyUca  to  Nyanffioe  on  the  Litaldba, 
We  shall  now  follow  Cameron  very  rapidly  in  his 
great  march  westward  from  the  Tanganyika  towards  tlie 
Atlantic  coast,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lifted  the  veil 
from  an  immense  stretch  of  country  previously  altogether 
unknown.  Just  as  in  crossing  the  water-parting  of  the 
Nile  basin  southward  of  the  Seriba  country,  and  de- 
scending into  the  valley  of  the  Welle  river  of  unknown 
outlet,  Schweinfuith  found  himself  in  a  region  of  altogether 
diJi'erent  character  from  that  in  which  he  had  previously 
been  travelling,  so  Livingstone  and  Cameron,  the  two 
explorers  who  first  saw  any  portion  of  inner  Africa  beyond 
the  Tanganyika,  found  themselves  entering  there  upon  a 
completely  new  field,  distinct  in  its  ethnology,  zoology,  and 
botany,  from  that  to  the  east  of  the  water  barrier. 

As  far  as  Nyangwe,  on  the  Lualalm  river,  300  miles 
north-west  from  the  western  shore  of  Tanganyika,  opposite 
Ujiji,  Cameron's  route  was  not  very  difl'erent  from  that 
taken  by  Livingstone  going  and  returning  in  1869-71. 
Passing  over  the  steep  hills  of  Ugoma,  wliich  abruptly 
border  the  lake,  Ruanda,  the  capital  of  the  comitry  of 
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Uguhha,  is  leached,  a  considerable  town  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain.  Farther  on  streams  without  number,  flowing 
from  the  mountains  of  Ugoma,  which  extend  northward 
along  the  margin  of  the  Tanganyika,  are  crossed  in  the 
march  through  Uguhha.  Many  of  these  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  flow  in  deep-cut  chcumels,  with  cliff-like  sides 
lined  with  lovely  ferns  and  mosses. 

In  the  district  of  Ubujwa,  in  northern  Uguhha,  the 
country  again  becomes  mountainous  in  character.  Here 
Cameron  noticed  a  remarkable  distinction  between  two' 
castes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  i;Lpper  classes  are 
apparently  of  the  same  race  as  the  Waguhha  and  Warua, 
and  wear  the  same  ornaments  and  tattoo  marks ;  but  the 
lower  orders  are  quite  different  in  dress  and  features,  and 
appear  to  represent  an  aboriginal  race.  They  perforate 
the  upper  lip  and  insert  a  piece  of  stone  or  wood,  which 
is  gradually  increased  in  size  till  the  lip  frequently  protrudes 
an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches,  making  their  articulation 
very  indistinct.  Their  clothing  consists  of  from  one  to  three 
leather  cushions,  very  much  like  buffaloes'  horns  in  size 
and  shape,  the  thickest  parts  being  placed  behind,  and  the 
tapering  points  in  front.  Both  sexes  of  all  classes  here 
carr}^  litde  carved  images  round  their  necks,  as  a  charm 
against  evU  spirits.  Uhiya  and  Uvinza,  the  next  two 
districts,  are  a  series  of  ridges  running  in  different  direc- 
tions from  the  BambaiTe  moimtains,  the  most  important 
range  in  this  part  of  Africa,  attaining  an  elevation  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  steep  sides  have 
to  be  ascended  by  clutching  at  the  trees  and  creepers 
which  grow  on  their  well-wooded  slopes.  The  northern 
side  of  these  moimtains  is  seamed  into  enormous  gullies 
and  ravines,  into  which  no  sunlight  penetrates,  for  great 
trees  with  spreading  heads  shut  out  the  least  glimpse  of 
sky.  Every  here  and  there  some  dead  monarch  of  the 
forest  was  prevented  from  falling  by  the  clinging  embrace 
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of  the  parasitic  plants  whicli  bound  him  to  his  neighboura. 
Describing  tliis  forest  country,  Livingstone  says, "  Between 
each  district  large  belts  of  the  primeval  forest  still  stand. 
Into  these  the  sun,  though  vertical,  cannot  penetrate  except 
aa  sending  down  their  pencils  of  rays  into  the  gloom. 
The  rain  wat«r  stanila  for  months  in  sta^^ant  pools  made 
by  elephants'  feet,  and  the  dead  leaves  decay  on  the  damp 
Boil,  making  the  water  of  tlie  nimierous  rills  anil  rivulets 
of  the  colour  of  strong  tea.  One  feels  himself  the  veriest 
pigray  before  these  gigantic  trees ;  many  of  their  roots 
high  out  of  the  soil,  in  the  path,  keep  you  constantly 
looking  down,  and  a  good  gunshot  does  no  harm  to 
parrots  or  guinea  fowls  on  their  tops  ;  the  climbing  plants, 
from  the  size  of  a  whip-cord  to  that  of  a  man-of-war's 
hawser,  make  the  ancient  path  the  only  passage.  I  have 
heard  gorillas — here  called  sokes — growl  at  me  within  fifty 
yards,  without  being  able  to  get  a  glunpee  of  them ;  their 
call  to  each  other  is  like  that  of  a  torn  cat,  and  not  so  loud 
and  far-reaching  as  that  of  the  peacock.  His  nest  is  ft 
poor  contrivance,  not  unlike  that  of  our  wood  pigeon. 
Here  he  sits,  even  in  pelting  rain,  with  his  hands  and 
arms  over  his  head.  Tlie  natives  call  it  his  house,  and 
laugh  at  him  for  being  such  a  fool,  as,  aft«r  building  a  hut, 
not  to  go  beneath  it  for  shelter." 

Emerging  from  the  forest,  the  plain  country  of 
Manyuema,  stretching  away  to  the  Lualaba,  is  entered — "  a 
fair  country,  with  green  plains,  nmning  streams,  wooded 
knolls,  much  cultivation,  and  many  villages.  The  village 
huts  are  here  ranged  in  long  streets,  sometimes  parallel, 
and  at  others  radiating  from  a  central  space  ;  their  bright 
red  walls  and  sloping  roofs  also  differ  from  those  hitherto 
met  with."  The  men  wear  aprons  of  dressed  deer-skin, 
and  cairy  a  single  heavy  spear,  and  a  small  knife  with 
which  to  eat  their  food.  Chiefs  are  armed  with  short  two- 
edged  swords,  with  broadened  crescent-shaped  ends,  the 


scabbard  being  ornamented  with  iron  and  copper  bells ;' 
and,  instead  of  leather  aprouB,  they  wear  large  kilts  of 
gaily  coloured  grass  cloth.  The  heads  of  the  males  are 
plastered  with  clay,  so  worked  in  with  the  hair  as  to  form 
cones  or  plat«s.  The  women  have  better  figures,  and  are 
better-looking  than  any  that  had  been  aeen  for  a  long  time 
previously.  The  Manyuema  musiciaas  play  upon  an 
instrument  called  "Marimba,"  formed  of  two  rows  of  gourds 
of  different  sizes  fitted  into  a  framework,  over  each  pair  of 
which  a  clef  of  hard  wood  is  fixed,  wliich  gives  out  a  metallic 
sound  when  struck  with  sticks  having  india-rubber  heads. 
A  great  deal  of  iron  is  worked  in  the  Manyuema  country, 
and  the  people  are  very  expert  smiths  ;  their  bellows  are 
formed  of  two  upright  and  parallel  wooden  cylinders,  with 
vents  leading  into  one  nozzle,  which  produce  a  continuous 
blast  The  iron  is  worked  into  small  pieces,  of  about  two 
pounds  weight,  shaped  like  two  cones,  joined  at  the  base, 
and  in  this  form  is  hawked  for  sale.  The  anvils  and 
larger  hammers  are  of  stone,  hut  small  hammers  are 
made  of  iron.  Though  endowed  with  many  good  qualities, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Manyuema.  like  the 
Nyanmyams.  near  the  western  Nile  far  to  the  north  of 
them,  are  cannibals. 

The  Luama,  a  lai^e  river  with  many  affluents  and  back- 
waters, in  which  the  women  trap  large  numbers  of  fish, 
meanders  through  southern  Manyuema  to  the  Lualalia. 

From  a  bluff  overhanging  it  Cameron  obtained  his 
first  view  of  the  Lualaba,  coming  up  from  the  great  lake 
region  discovered  by  Li\Tiig9tone  in  the  south  and  west  of 
the  Tanganyika — "  a  strong  and  sweeping  current  of  tur- 
bid yellow  water,  fully  a  mile  wide,  and  flomng  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  four  knots  an  hour,  with  many  islands 
much  like  the  eyots  of  the  Tliames  lying  in  its  course. 
The  larger  of  these  were  well  wooded,  and  inhabited  by 
the  "Wagenya,  a  tribe  holding  all  the  islands  and  a  long 
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strip  on  the  left  Imnk,  and,  as  tlic  mUi  i)ro|)ri(^t()rs  of  tlu* 
canoes,  ha^'ing  the  whole  carrying  tnule  of  the  rivt'i*  in 
their  hands.  Canoes  were  numerous,  and  flixjks  of  wat<'r- 
fowl,  winging  their  way  from  sandluink  to  sandhank  in 
search  of  food,  gave  life  to  the  scene.  To  njmiii<l  us  of 
the  danjzers  of  the  stream,  there  were  enonnous  herds  of 
hipjjop'jtami  blowing  and  snorting,  and  here  and  thenj  the 
Ions  scaly  back  of  a  crocodile  floating  almost  Ihish  witli 
the  wat*rr."  A  rapid  and  swift  voyage  down  the?  river 
l.r*:.ii::Lt  the  traveller  to  Xyang\*x»,  in  the  vary  heuit  (if 
Ati-.a.  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Zanzibar  tnid<;rs  ou 
tlr  LTiala^ia.  consisting  of  two  villages  on  an  eminence 
&:»jvr  iLe  river,  <iivided  by  a  little  marshy  8tn*ani,  which 
^-.•rir  a-iiijrable  rioe-gr>un4 

Xyijijve  i*  2iie::ii.»nibl>  ag  the  farthest  jxjint  on  the 
LTiLlt'iii  ?T-s--e:L  r*iUjLei  by  livingstrme  and  C.'ameron. 
LrrzuL^i  'ii*r  rvmiuiir-:  n*«»:  lr.»iii  Man:h  Uj  July  1871,  and 
::  vii*  ii-'-'r  iiiti:  ii»  -.^^u^i'^  oia:  'A  the  cruel  slav*;  niirjs  |,v 
u-Liir  «:  T-iii-.-L  ::^.  xJi;t.»  'k^^y  v.y  the  supply  for  the  east 
/'---.  Ijl\^J'  liLti'i.-^;.  tir^  iiej'J  v  ^n*  fourth  <iay  at  Xv- 
L'_-v--      2-..--    ::   ilj'  :..  •-::::!:■   '»'  iii^  ::LL%srkel-^lay  ^•anoes 

::--     >-...-.:.    :-.    : -vv.    fc^:.    wJr  grji^s-r;loth, 
'  ■  '-"    -  '-■     ■■•■-■    ■^■^'  t-*^  tJie  oijJv  avail- 


t. .  .r'-*_ 


-  ju->n. 


p .  -  ^.  - 


•*   '-^  iwbd  »^t^;anJ  ifi'  th.; 

•    -■■■  j^-  -^oXig  t*>   iIm,   xii,. 
•    "  -•>  jc  Oojjdokojo,  is,  Hi 
^  ai/..x>  the  Mra.      TIjc 
'^    -'*-**5»^  ^  the  dry  ^.u^,m, 
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Nile  at  Gondokoro,  an  amount  which  could  find  a  suffi- 
cient outlet  only  in  the  great  Zaire  or  Congq  river  mouth, 
on  the  west  coast.  It  was  left,  however,  for  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  completing  his  marvellous  journey  across  tropical  AMca, 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Lualaba  and  Congo  were  really 
one  and  the  same  river,  the  greatest  by  far,  though  not 
the  longest,  in  all  Africa.  Leaving  Nyangwe  in  Novem- 
ber 1876,  Stanley  (after  terrible  struggles  with  desperate 
cannibal  tribes)  traced  the  course  of  the  Lualaba  north- 
ward through  the  forest  country  of  Ureggu  or  Ulegga  to  a 
series  of  cataracts  not  far  apart  north  and  south  of  the 
equator.  Only  when  it  has  reached  the  latitude  of  2** 
N.  of  the  equator  does  the  great  river  turn  to  north-west, 
then  west  and  south-west,  a  broad  stream  from  two  to  ten 
miles  wide,  and  choked  with  islands.  Following  the  latter 
direction,  it  ultimately  reaches  the  already  known  Yellala 
gorges  and  cataract,  by  which  it  descends  through  the 
mountains  to  the  Atlantic  coast-land. 

Leax-ing  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Livingstone,  at 
Nyangwe,  Cameron's  route  south-westward  from  the  Lua- 
laba lay  for  a  distance  of  about  1200  miles  through 
country  which  had  never  before  been  seen  by  European. 

1 6.   Tfie  Kijiffdom  of  Urua. 

Almost  immediately  south  of  the  Lualaba  at  Nyangwe 
begins  the  great  Central  African  kingdom  of  Urua,  which 
extends  hence  to  about  9°  S.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Lomami  river,  a  great  tributary  of  the  Lualaba 
running  up  from  the  south,  and  on  the  east  by  the  tribes 
fringing  the  shores  of  the  Tanganyika.  King  Kasongo,  the 
sole  ruler  of  this  indei^endent  state,  which  occupies  an  area 
perhaps  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  also 
claims  dominion  over  some  tribes  on  the  Tanganpka,  in- 
cluding the  Waguhha,  as  his  most  northerly  subjects  on 
this  side.    The  chiefs  of  Itawa,  a  country  on  the  south-west 
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of  the  Tanganyika,  discovered  by  Livingstone,  ■wiiicli  we 
shall  afterwards  refer  to,  are  also  tributary  to  this  monarch. 
Ussambi,  a  country  to  the  west  of  the  Lomami,  in  like- 
wise part  of  his  dominiona,  though  it  is  also  tributary  to 
the  large  kii^dom  of  Ulunda,  which  stretches  westward 
from  Urua.  This  great  territory  ia  divided  into  many 
districts,  each  governed  or  misgoverned  by  a  kilolo  or 
captain,  who  is  either  hereditary  governor,  or  is  appointed 
for  a  term  of  four  years  by  Kasongo.  The  punishments 
inflicted  by  Kasongo,  and  those  in  high  authority  under 
him,  are  death  and  nuitilation.  It  is  remarkable  that 
caste  is  well  defined  in  this  barbarous  dominion,  and 
that  the  gi-eateat  deference  is  exacted  by  8ui>erior3  from 
those  below  them  in  social  scale.  The  people  tattoo  them- 
selves, and  wear  the  hair  drawn  back  and  tied  behind 
the  head,  so  that  it  projects  there  like  a  saucepan  handle. 
The  men  wear  plumes,  frequently  of  the  red  tail-feathera 
of  the  gray  parrot,  varying  in  shape  and  size  according  to 
their  rank ;  tliey  have  also  ajffons  of  a  single  akin,  each 
family  or  clan  having  a  distinguishing  one,  which  it  ia  cus- 
tomary to  wear  in  presence  of  the  cliief.  Their  religion  is 
principally  a  mixture  of  fetish  and  idolatry.  AU  the  vil- 
lages have  devil-huts  and  idols,  before  which  offerings  of 
pomW,  grain,  and  meat  are  placed,  and  nearly  eveiy  man 
wears  a  small  figure  round  his  neck  or  arm.  But  the  great 
centre  of  their  religion  is  an  idol  named  Kungwi^-a-Banza, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  founder  of  Xasongo's 
family,  and  to  be  all-powerful  for  good  and  evil ;  and  its 
hut,  in  a  clearing  of  the  jungle,  is  guarded  by  a  number  of 
priests.  These  guardians,  however,  are  not  permitted  to  see 
the  idol,  that  privilege  being  reserved  for  the  king's  wife, 
who  consults  it  on  momentous  occasions. 

Beyond  the  Lualaba,  and  all  along  the  route  followed 
by  Cameron,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lomami,  the 
country  is  generally  level,  with  deep  hollows  grooved  out 
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by  the  innumerable  streams  which  fall  into  that  river, 
and  which  are  shaded  by  fine  timber,  their  dark  depths 
being  rich  in  the  most  beautiful  ferns  and  mosses.  The 
Eilimachio  heights  (about  7*"  S.)  are  the  commencement 
of  a  system  of  rocky  hills  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  are 
the  western  extremity  of  the  mountains  of  Rua,  which 
Livingstone  mentions.  Between  these  lie  plains  covered 
partly  with  forest,  and  in  other  portions  more  park-like, 
with  open  meadows  and  many  streams.  Charcoal-burners' 
fires  were  frequently  seen,  and  some  villages  had  foundries, 
the  haematite  iron-ore  being  obtained  by  digging  pits 
sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  the  influence  of  the  traders  and  slave-dealers  firom 
the  west  coast  became  apparent,  and  several  marches  were 
made  through  country  the  villages  in  which  had  been 
recently  desolated  by  parties  belonging  to  Kasongo  and 
the  Portuguese.  Tlie  people  had  been  carried  off  as 
slaves,  the  country  laid  waste,  and  banana  trees  and  oil- 
palms  cut  down. 

At  another  point,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain, 
the  traveller  came  upon  a  number  of  huts  occupied  by 
people  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  This  plain, 
as  in  the  case  of  several  other  salt  districts  in  Central 
Africa,  is  the  special  property  of  the  king,  and  is 
worked  by  his  own  slaves  and  retainers.  After  a  hot 
march  through  an  extensive  marsh,  with  mud  and  water 
waist-deep,  in  the  only  practicable  passage  through  the 
dense  vegetation  with  which  it  was  overgix)wn,  Cameron 
arrived  on  the  l^anks  of  a  small  stream  shaded  by  fine 
trees,  and  on  the  other  side  was  Kilemba,  the  cliief  resi- 
dence of  the  king  of  Urua,  and  an  important  station  of  one 
of  the  Zanzibar  merchants  trading  in  ivory.  Here  also 
Cameron  found  a  Portuguese  trader  from  Angola,  who 
had  formerly  l)een  an  agent  or  "  pombeiro"  for  white  mer- 
chants, but  had  latterly  been  making  journeys  inland,  and 


taking  slaves  westward  on  hU  own  account.  Tlnis,  in  the 
heart  of  Central  Africa,  the  traffic  of  the  ludian  Ocean 
meets  that  from  the  Atlantic  shores. 

From  Kilemba,  wliere  Cameron  was  long  delayed 
virtually  a.  prisoner,  he  visited  the  remarkable  lake 
Mohrya,  some  distance  to  nortliward  of  the  capital.  This 
lake,  which  is  a  small  basin  surrounded  by  low  wooded 
hills,  has  within  it  tliree  most  curious  villages  built  on 
piles,  the  huts  being  raised  on  platforms  supported  on 
these,  some  oblong,  others  round,  with  sloping  roofs  pro- 
jecting over  the  door,  filen  were  swimming  from  hut  to 
htit,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  snakes  said  to  inhabit 
the  lake,  whose  bite  is  fatal.  The  people  hve  entirely  in 
these  huts  with  their  fowls  and  goats,  and  only  come  on 
shore  to  cultivate  patches  of  ground  and  to  bring  goats  to 
graze.  An  excursion  southward  also  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover the  large  lake  Kaasali,  one  of  a  long  series  of  lakes 
which  form  the  Kamarondo,  one  of  the  great  branches  of 
the  Lualaba  running  up  from  the  south-west.  The  Kas- 
sali  has  also  remarkable  lake  dwellings  or  floating  islands, 
formed  of  masses  of  vegetation  cut  from  that  which  lines 
the  shore,  overlaid  with  logs  and  brushwood,  and  covered 
with  earth.  On  these  rafts  huts  are  built,  bananas  are 
planted,  and  goats  and  poultry  are  reared. 

The  "Waruan  frontier  country  of  Ussambi  consists 
chiefly  of  flat-topped  sandstone  hills.  Cameron  crossed  it 
between  the  sources  of  the  Lomami  river  and  the  streams 
which  flow  to  the  Luburi,  one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  the 
Kamarondo-Lualaba.  He  describes  the  country  as  very 
beautiful  and  marvellously  fertile. 

17.    Vhinda,  (he  country  of  the  Muaia  Yanvo. 
Ulunda,  tlie  wide  country  ruled  over  by  the  hereditary 
Muata  Yanvo  or  Matayafa,  a  potentate  whose  territory 
visited  as  early  as  1802  by  native  tittders  or  pombeiros 
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sent  by  Portuguese  merchants  from  the  west  coast,  and 
which  Cameron  crossed  from  east  to  west  in  his  march 
towards  the  west  coast,  is  a  thickly-wooded  land,  with 
gentle  undulations  and  occasional  savannahs  watered  by 
numberless  streams,  most  of  them  running  northward 
towards  the  Congo  or  lower  Lualaba.  The  villages  or 
fenced  hamlets  of  huts  here  are  small  and  far  between, 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  being  still  primeval  forest 
abounding  in  large  game.  The  Walunda  appeared  a  dirty, 
wild-looking  race,  wearing  skin  aprons  or  shreds  of  bark 
cloth.  Their  hair  or  wool  is  not  worked  up  into  any 
distinguishing  fashion,  and  they  have  no  ornaments. 

18.  T?ie  Countries  of  LovdU  and  Kibokwi. 

After  Ulunda  the  country  of  Loval6  was  entered, 
and  Cameron  passed  between  the  sources  of  the  Kassabi, 
flowing  north  to  the  Congo,  and  the  heads  of  the  Leeba, 
one  of  the  main  streams  of  the  Zambesi,  wliich  Living- 
stone discovered  in  his  march  to  the  west  coast  in  1855. 
Here  euoniious  level  plains  stretch  out,  whicTi  in  the 
rainy  season  are  covered  with  water  knee-deep,  filling  the 
whole  coiuitry  between  the  affluents  of  the  Congo  and 
Zanil)esi.  The  people  of  Loval(5  are  very  savage,  and, 
being  armed  with  gims,  are  much  feared  by  passing  cara- 
vans, and  as  many  claims  and  extortions  are  here  prac- 
tised as  by  the  Wagogo  on  the  east-coast  route.  •*  Every- 
thing in  their  mode  of  li^'ing  is  regulated  by  the  magicians 
or  fetish-men,  and  they  cleverly  lay  traps  for  the  unwary 
traveller.  Tlius,  should  a  stranger  chance  to  rest  his  gim 
or  spear  against  a  hut  in  their  \illages,  it  is  instantly 
seized,  and  not  returned  unless  a  hea\y  fine  is  paid,  the 
excuse  being  that  it  is  an  act  of  magic  intended  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  owner  of  the  hut." 

In  the  dressing  of  their  hair  the  people  of  LovalcS 
differ  from  the  Walunda,  plaiting  it  into  a  kind  of  pattern. 
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and  plastering  it  witli  mud  and  oil  till  it  looks  as  though 
their  head-dress  were  carved  out  of  wood.  They  import 
iron  in  large  quantities  (ix>m  the  country  of  Kihokw^,  west 
of  them,  and  work  it  into  arrow-heads  of  various  fantastic 
forms  and  very  prettily  ornamented  hatchets.  Beyond 
Loval^  is  the  coimtry  of  Kihokw^,  in  which  the  ascent  out 
of  the  central  depression  of  the  South  African  plateau 
b^ins  to  he  apparent.  The  country  is  nearly  all  covered 
with  forests.  Bee-culture  is  here  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  natives ;  enormous  quantities  of  wax  are  collected, 
and  they  barter  it  to  the  caravans  comijig  hither  from 
the  west  coast  for  foreign  trade  goods ;  while  from  the 
honey  they  make  a  kind  of  mead  which  is  clear  and 
strong.  Iron-ore  is  found  in  nodidea  in  the  beds  of  the  . 
streams,  and  the  people  are  clever  smitlis. 

The  water-parting  which  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Congo  and  Zamliesi  from  that  of  the  Coanza  river,  flowing 
independently  to  the  Atlantic  through  Angola,  is  crossed  in 
western  Kibokwi^.  The  Coanza,  which  becomes  a  fine 
navigable  river  in  Angola,  regularly  traversed  by  trading 
steamers,  was  about  sixty  yards  wide  and  more  than  three 
fathoms  deep  where  Cameron  crossed  it  in  its  upper  com-se. 
It  floods  the  whole  plain  through  which  it  flows  at  this  por- 
tion during  the  rains.  When  the  Coanza  is  crossed  the 
country  of  Bih^  ia  enteitd,  the  eastern  portion  l>eiiig 
formed  of  wooded  hills  of  red  sandstone  with  many 
running  brooks  and  rills,  the  western  opening  out  into 
wide  prairies  and  bare  downs.  The  town  of  Kagnombii 
in  Bih4,  the  residence  of  its  chief,  is  described  by  Cameron 
as  the  largest  place  he  met  with  in  his  whole  journey 
across  the  conthient,  and  more  than  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  contains  a  number  of  separate  enclosures 
belonging  to  different  cliiefs,  and  much  space  is  also  occu- 
pied by  cattle  and  pig  pens  and  toliacco  gardens.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  European  settlers  now  begins  to  be  apparent, 
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and  one  neatly-kept  aeltlemeut  has  beeu  the  residence  of 
a  Portuguese  merchant  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
Eagnombi^,  it  may  he  nuted,  is  250  miles  in  a  direct  line 
inland  from  the  west  coast  Kamhala,  a  village  perched 
on  a  rocky  hill  In  the  centre  of  a  wooded  plain  surrounded 
by  mountains,  is  the  chief  place  in  Bailunda,  the  country 
which  lies  next  nearer  the  coast  than  Bihi5.  In  the 
western  portion  of  Baihuida  the  country  rises  into  moun- 
tains of  every  shape.  To  describe  the  beauty  of  tliis 
country,  says  Cameron,  would  be  impossible.  "  Neither 
poet  with  all  the  wealth  of  word-imagery,  nor  painter  with 
almost  supernatural  genius,  coidd  by  pen  or  pencil  do  full 
justice  to  the  country  of  Bailimda.  In  the  foreground 
were  glades  in  the  wooilland,  varied  with  kuoUs  crowned 
by  groves  of  large  English-looking  trees,  sheltering  \'illage8 
with  yellow  thatched  roofs ;  sliambas  or  plantations  with 
the  fresh  green  of  young  crops  and  bright  red  of  newly- 
hoed  ground  in  vivid  contrast,  and  running  streams  Hash- 
ing in  the  sunlight;  whilst  in  the  far  distance  were 
moimtains  of  endless  and  pleasing  variety  of  form  gradually 
fading  away  till  they  blended  with  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
Overhead  there  drifted  fleecy  white  clouds,  and  the  lium 
of  bees,  the  bleating  of  goats,  and  crowing  of  cocks,  tUlod 
the  air,  As  I  lay  beneath  a  tree,  in  indolent  contempla- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature  in  this  most  favoured  spot, 
all  thought  of  the  work  still  before  me  vanished  from  my 
mind ;  but  I  was  rudely  awakened  from  my  pleasant 
reverie  by  the  appearance  of  the  loaded  caravan,  with  the 
men  grunting,  yelling,  aud  labouring  under  their  biu-dens." 
The  camp  in  crossing  tliese  hills  was  found  to  l)e  the 
highest  of  the  whole  journey,  being  5800  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  adjoining  liills  appeared  to  rise  alxmt  800  feet 
higher.  The  remainder  of  Cameron's  march  down  to  the 
sea  at  Benguela  was  through  the  Portuguese  coast-land, 
to  the  description  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  retunu 
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In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  country  from  the 
Tanganyika  to  the  west  coast  it  is  evident  that  it  is  one 
of  enormous  natural  wealth.  The  oil-palm  (iourishea  all 
over  the  broad  valley  of  the  Luolaha  to  an  elevation  of 
2600  feet  alxjve  the  aea;  cotton,  coflee,  nutmegs,  pepper, 
tobacco,  sesaraum,  and  indiamhher,  are  among  the  vege- 
table prodiieta  whicli  grow  wild  ;  and  wherever  the  Araljs 
have  penetrated  from  the  east  coast  they  have  successfully 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  rice,  wheat,  onions,  and 
fruit-trees.  Of  metals  there  are  iron  and  copper  and 
cinnabar  in  abundance,  silver  and  gold  are  also  known  in 
Urua.  "  The  blot  upon  this  fair  country  is  the  slave 
trade,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  to  supply 
those  countries  which  have  already  had  their  population 
depleted  by  the  old  coast  trade.  Tlie  chiefs,  like  Ka- 
aongo  and  Matayafa,  are  utterly  and  entirely  irresponsible, 
and  would  give  a  man  leave,  for  the  present  of  two  or  three 
guns,  to  go  and  destroy  as  many  villages,  and  catch  as  many 
people  as  he  could  for  slaves.  .  .  .  The  Portuguese  are  the 
principal  agents  in  this  trade,  as  they  are  able  to  dispose 
of  the  slaves  advantageously  for  ivory  and  other  products 
in  many  countries.  The  Arabs,  as  a  rule,  only  buy  enough 
slaves  to  act  as  their  porters  and  servants  for  cultivating 
the  groimd  round  the  permanent  camjra.  The  people  of 
Bih^,  who  work  under  the  Portuguese,  are  most  cruel 
and  brutal  in  ttieir  treatment  of  these  unfortunate 
wretches."  Cameron  assures  us  that  slaves  are  still  ex- 
ported from  the  west  coast,  especially  from  Mossamedes. 

19.   The  Nyassa  and  Shirwa  Lake  Jiegion. 

South-east  of  the  vast  Central  African  basin  contain- 
ing the  Tanganyika  and  the  other  western  lakes,  but 
separated  from  tliem  by  a  high  water-parting,  lies  the  great 
Nyaasa,  and  nearly  due  south  of  it  the  smaller  lake  Shirwa, 
both  lying  nearer  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  both  belonging 
2  A 
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to  the  Zambesi  system.  The  great  Nyassa  is  endided  by 
a  series  of  lofty  table-lands  from  4000  to  5000  feet  high; 
in  the  south,  where  they  skirt  the  Shirwa,  some  peaks 
attain  an  elevation  of  from  6000  to  8000  feet,  and  the 
mountains  which  wall  in  the  north-east  of  the  lake  rise 
to  10,000  feet  in  the  Livingstone  range,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Young  in  1876.  North  of  the  Nyassa  they  stretch 
away  to  the  plateau  of  Lobisa,  6500  feet  high,  which,  con- 
tinuing westwards  as  the  Musliinga  range,  forms  the  limit 
of  this  lake  region,  and  feeds  the  numerous  sources  of  the 
Loangwa  tributary  of  the  Zambesi. 

20.  The  Rufijiy  Rufuma,  and  Mozambique  Coast, 

Tlie  Rufiji  or  Lufiji  river  reaches  the  Suaheli  coast 
opposite  the  island  of  Mafia,  some  120  miles  south  of 
Zanzibar.  Here  it  forms  the  broad  delta  wliich  we  have 
previously  described.  Its  upper  course  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Rwaha  Nullah  in  southern  Ugogo. 

South  of  the  Rufiji  is  the  important  sea-port  of  Kilwa, 
the  centre  of  the  whole  coast  trade  north  and  south,  and 
the  outlet  of  the  chief  route  inland  to  the  great  Nyassa.  A 
little  south  of  Kilwa  is  Cape  Delgado,  where  the  Rufuma 
(also  Luvuma  and  Rovuma)  flows  into  the  sea.  This  river, 
wliich  reaches  the  sea  close  to  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Zanzibar  sultanate,  rises  in  the  mountains  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  tlie  Nyassa. 

In  1861  Dr.  Lix-ingstone  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  explore  the  Ro\^ma  by  steamer,  but  his  vessel, 
the  "  Pioneer,"  could  not  pass  beyond  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles  up  from  the  mouth ;  but,  in  beginning  his  last 
great  campaign  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa  in  1866, 
he  marched  for  a  great  distance  inland  along  its  northern 
banks,  through  the  country  of  the  Makonde,  a  people  who 
live  in  independent  villages,  cultivating  maize,  soighum, 
and  tobacco,  and  trading  in  ivory  and  gum  copal,  but  who 
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have  been  almost  decimated  by  the  slave  trade.  At 
Ngomano,  300  miles  inland,  where  the  Loendi,  coming 
from  the  mountains  which  wall  in  the  Nyassa  on  the  east, 
joins  the  Rovuma,  which  draws  its  tributaries  from  the 
northern  continuation  of  the  same  line  of  heighta,  the 
united  river  is  still  about  700  feet  wide,  but  is  full  of 
islands,  rocks,  and  sandbanks.  About  forty  miles  above 
the  confluence,  in  the  \icinity  of  the  Ngoao  mountain, 
which  rises  south  of  the  Eovuma  to  2000  or  3000  feet 
above  its  hanks,  the  river  forms  a  cataract,  above  which  it 
opens  out  into  pools  frer^uented  by  hippopotami.  Towartls 
August  and  September  the  river  sinks  so  low  that  it  can 
be  waded  through  in  many  places  here.  Tliis  part  of  the 
river  basin  is  inhabited  by  the  Makoa,  who  are  also  the 
chief  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mozambique.  They 
are  readily  recognised  by  the  crescent  tattooed  on  their 
foreheads.  Their  coimtry  has  the  appearance  of  a  great 
forest,  yet  there  are  many  cultivated  spots  within  it.  The 
Makoa  possess  guns,  powder,  and  beads  in  abundance,  and 
universally  wear  the  hp-ring,  and  file  the  teeth  sharp.  To 
reach  Moembe  or  Matakas  town,  which  Ues  in  the  Wahiao 
or  Ajawa  country  immediately  east  of  the  Nyassa,  Living- 
stone marched  for  seven  days  through  utterly  iminhabited 
country,  through  districts  which  were  formeriy  peopled, 
though  they  are  not  fertile  or  productive.  The  trees  in 
this  desolated  country  appeared  no  stronger  than  hop 
poles,  and  grass  covered  the  sandy  soil.  By  and  by 
the  land  became  more  imdulating,  every  little  valley  had 
ita  brook,  broad-leaved  trees  and  wild  animals  once  more 
appeared.  The  slave  traffic  has  left  its  impress  in  the 
most  fearful  way  upon  this  Wahiao  countrj-.  Along  the 
routes  he  the  skeletons  of  slaves  killed  by  their  tlxivers, 
for  the  Arabs  an  well  aa  the  Portuguese  are  in  the  habit 
of  killing  all  that  become  faint  or  wearied  in  the  march. 
Here  and  there  a  carcase  was  seen  boimd  to  a  tree ;  once 
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a  will  lie  tn»p  of  starving  wretches  was  met  with  who  had 
l>eeu  k'ft  to  perish  on  the  way  for  lack  of  provisions,  and, 
characteristically   enough,  as   the    sun   went  down,  two 
hyanas  a]>jteareil  at  a  little  distance  waiting  for  the  death 
of  the  unfortunates.      Frequently  such  worn-out  slaves 
are  taken  care  of  hv  the  natives  of  the  districts  in  which 
thev  have  been  al^indoned — naturallv,  however,  onlv  to 
l>e  si»hl  aiT^in.     Tliis  is  shown  bv  the  numbers  of  forked 
sticks  used  in  bimlinjr  the  slaves  together,  neck  to  nect 
which  lie  aUnit  the  j»atL    Moembe  lies  in  an  upland  val- 
lev  sunx^unded  bv  in^en  hills  at  an  elevation  of  about  2700 
fet-^t  aUne  the  sea,  and  numbers  alx>ut  1000  houses,— 
akocetlier  a  ver\"  considerable  settlement.     In  imitation  of 
the  Arals  the  natives  have  bmlt  rectangular  houses,  and 
l»eiis  of  c;iss;\va  planted  along  the  streets  give  the  town  a 
near   and   j«le;isant   appearance.     Besides   sweet  potatoes 
and  maize.  welKlrained  fields  of  tobacco  are  seen,  and 
Ik  nls  of  cattle  and  sheep  aflbrd  sustenance  to  the  travellff 
'.vii.»  liiis  v.oiiie  up  thpuiiih  the  hungrj'aud  desolated  plains. 
iHtwoen  the  mouth  of  the  KoNiima  and  that  of  the 
Zaml>r<i  farther  s«.nuh  the  coast-land  bears  the  name  of 
the   Mt'janiV'ique  l\xisr.  fn>m  its  most    important  town, 
Mi^rauii'i.pio.  on  lo*  south  latitude:  and  the  interior, stiD 
I'Ut  I::iU'  known,  is  jviirtly  ocoupieti  by  the  MakiHi  Negroes, 
liorod  f-r  ::.o:r  tine  physical  build  and  excessive  love  of 
;attov»ir.'j. 

111.   r.  •*  ■in'.u'ijiUUvi  cf  the  Xyassa — Liringsiank' 

Like  Nv.i>si\.  at  loOO  feet  above  the  sea-level,  ^^ 
disovAir^d  ly  ljvinp?:one  on  September  16,  1859.  ^^ 
scc:i:<  to  U  .^mpletely  enoircW  by  hills,  wliich,  however, 
oil  the  wos:  siio  are  merely  the  slopes  of  a  beautifnlly 
w«.\xu\l  t;)l*:v-Iand.  As  far  as  has  been  ascert«uned  it 
nvt  iws  no  verv  lanze  feevlers  from  anv  diwrnion.  while  itself 
jvss^'ssini;  one  considerable  outlet,  the  Shire  or  Shira,  flow- 
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ing  from  its  southern  end  through  tlie  little  I'amalombe 
lake,  and  thence  nearly  due  south  into  the  Zambesi. 

The  Nyassa  has  been  recently  (1876>  circumnavi- 
gated in  a  steamer,  brought  in  sectiona  up  the  Sliini  river, 
with  the  aid  of  an  enormous  concourse  of  willing  Makololo 
portera,  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Young,  R.N.,  founder  of  the  Living- 
Btonia  mission,  established  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  as  a  centre  and  nucleus  of  civilisa- 
tion for  the  Maviti,  Makololo,  and  other  surrounding  tribes. 
He  found  that  it  extended  northwards  farther  than  Liking- 
atone  had  supposed,  and  he  describes  its  shores  as  the 
finest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  range  which  walls  in  the 
north-eastern  side,  and  which  he  named  the  "  Living- 
stone Mountains,"  is  100  miles  in  length,  with  an  aver- 
age height  of  10,000  feet,  and  slopes  steeply  to  the 
very  margin,  often  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the 
water.  The  rain  was  pouring  down  upon  these  heights, 
as  he  steamed  by  them,  and  numberless  waterfalls  hung 
like  threads  of  Hoss  silk  from  crevices  on  their  sides,  far 
up  among  the  clouds.  The  voyage  round  the  lake  occu- 
pied one  month,  and  Mr.  Young  was  able  to  deter- 
mine its  length  at  350  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is 
38.  He  represents  it  as  a  great  inland  sea,  teeming  with 
fish,  and  so  deep  that  at  one  place  he  faileil  to  get  the 
bottom  with  140  fathoms  of  lino,  the  average  depth  being 
over  100  fathom-s. 

He  speaks  cheerfully  of  the  future  prospects  of  the 
Livingstonia  mission.  The  natives  are  all  thoroughly 
friendly,  and  through  it  the  slave  trade  has  already  re- 
ceived a  severe  Mow.  "Whereas  formerly  no  less  than 
10,000  slaves  passed  the  southern  end  of  the  Nyassa 
every  year,  last  year  not  more  than  thirty-eight 
known  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  coast  by 
route.  But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the 
tinent,  the  Christian  Portuguese  are  found  to  be  the 
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determined  upholdeis  of  the  syBtem,  and  the  greatest  op] 
uents  of  progress  aud  civilisation.  The  result  is  that  they 
are  everywhere  detested,  and  the  English  respected  by  the 
natives.  Mr.  Young  assures  us  that  an  Englishman  may 
now  go  through  the  whole  country  "  with  a  walking- 
stick,"  while  a  Portuguese  can  venture  nowhere  unarmed. 

22.  The  Matumholca  arid  oOur  Tribes — the  Pelele. 
The  shores  of  the  lake  are  thickly  peopled,  the  land 
appearing  everywhere  well  cultivated,  and  producing 
maize  and  millet,  but  especially  large  quantities  of  rice 
aud  yams.  The  south- 
em  shores  are  skirted 
by  an  almost  UDinte^ 
rupted  series  of  ^Tllages 
occupied  by  a  far  from 
handsome  race,  tlie 
women  being  rejidered 
still  more  unsightly  bj' 
the  peicle  worn  in  the 
^jj^^^Hp^Hjjj^^  "^S^^^^F*  upper  Up,  by  some  even 
the  lower  lip  also.  All 
the  natives  are  tattooed 
from  head  to  foot  with 
figures  characteristic  of 
the  various  tribes.  The 
Matumboka  or  Atim- 
boka,  on  the  west  of 
the  lake,  raise  little  pustules  on  the  face,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  warts,  so  that  the 
young  women,  who  had  before  looked  comely  enough,  seem 
quite  aged  after  the  operation. 


23.  The  River  Shiri,  or  Shira. 
The  Shira,  the  outlet  of  I^ke  Xyasaa,  studded 
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islands  and  infested  by  crocodiles,  flows  tlirougli  a 
narrow  valley,  rapidly  descendiug,  by  means  of  its  cata- 
racts, from  the  uplands  to  the  low-lying  plains  lielow. 
From  the  lake  downwards,  for  about  fifty  mile.s,  to  a  place 
named  Pimbe,  the  upper  Shir^  is  navigable  by  the  little 
steamer  launched  by  Mr.  Young ;  beyond  that  a  series  of 
considerable  falls,  amongst  which  the  last,  or  Mamwira 
(Murchison)  is  the  finest,  follow  in  quick  succession 
within  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  The  whole  fall 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Bhira  is  as  much  as  1200 
feet,  and  throughout  its  entire  course  the  river  rushes 
foaming  along  like  a  mill-race.  Tlie  lower  Shira,  which 
soon  becomes  navigable,  flows  through  a  marshy  district, 
and  is  here  joined  by  the  river  Ruo,  wliich  rises  in  the 
Milanje  slopes.  Above  its  junction  with  the  Ruo  it 
crosses  the  .great  morass  known  as  the  Nyanja  Mukulu, 
or  Elephant  Marsh,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
these  animals  frequenting  it  Here  also  both  the  zebra  and 
the  water-buck  are  met  with. 


24.    TIte  Manganja  Tribe. 

In  the  uplands  and  neighbouring  districta  of  the 
valley  of  the  Shira  dwell  the  Manganja,  who,  though  occa- 
sionally disfiguring  their  features  and  botlies,  occupy  on  the 
whole  a  somewhat  liiglier  level  than  other  African  races. 
The  men  bestow  infinite  pains  on  the  arrangement  of  their 
hair,  those  who  carry  it  to  the  greatest  excess  of  absurdity 
being,  as  in  Europe,  regarded  as  the  most  fashionable 
beaux  and  dandies.  The  position  of  tlie  women  is  not 
quite  so  degraded  as  elsewhere,  and  they  may  in  certain 
eases  aspire  even  to  the  dignity  of  a  chieftainess.  They 
wear  brass,  copper,  or  iron  rings  on  their  fingers  and 
thumbs,  round  the  neck,  arms,  and  legs,  but  their  choicest 
ornament  is  still  the  pckk,  worn  in  tlie  upper  lip  by  the 
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women  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Shira,  and  throughout 
all  these  highland  districts.  On  the  Rufuma  it  is  worn 
even  bv  the  men. 

The  Manganja  people  till  the  land,  work  in  iron, 
weave  cotton,  and  make  wickerwork.  Their  jurisprudence 
recognises  the  test  of  the  ordeal,  especially  that  of  the 
Muawe,  or  poisoned  cup.  They  are  firm  believers  in 
witches  and  sorcery,  but  also  in  a  supreme  being,  whom 
they  call  by  the  name  of  "  JIi)ambe,"  corresponding  to  the 
"  ]Mulungu  "  of  the  neighlwuring  Waldao.  Xor  are  there 
lacking  traces  of  a  belief  in  life  beyond  the  grave ;  but 
they  have  not  the  faintest  conception  of  cleanliness,  in  oar 
sense  of  the  word.  They  are  also  great  gluttons,  and 
passionately  fond  of  beer. 

25.  Lake  Shinca. 

Quite  a  secluded  basin  is  formed  by  Lake  Shirwa, 
discovered  by  Livingstone  on  April  18,  1859.  It  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  1800  feet  alxive  the  sea,  on  the  left  or 
eastern  side  of  the  Shira,  not  far  from  the  point  where 
this  river  flows  out  of  the  Nyassa.  It  is  a  slightly  brack- 
ish piece  of  water  of  considerable  size,  apparently  very 
deep,  with  its  shores  overgrown  with  cane-brakes  and  the 
papynis ;  it  has  several  islands,  and  has  no  outflowing 
stream,  though  a  numlwr  of  small  affluents  come  from  the 
south-west.  The  scenery  all  roimd  its  shores  is  extremely 
romantic.  On  the  west  is  Mount  Chikala,  connected  with 
the  Zumlx),  a  moimtain  ridge  20  miles  long  and  7000  feet 
high.  On  the  east  are  visible  gigantic  ranges,  pn^bably 
attaining  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
while  away  to  the  south  appear  the  crests  of  the  still  higher 
ililanje  highlands,  now  cloud-capped,  now  rising  sublime 
above  the  surroimding  mists.  The  lake  itself  harbours  great 
nmn>>ers  of  crocodiles,  hippopotami, and  leeches.  The  Shirwa 


18  known  also,  though  lesa  geuenilly,  by  the  name  of 
Tamandua.  Towards  the  end  of  1876  a  second  mission 
station,  named  Blantyre,  was  founded  on  the  heights 
which  rise  between  the  upper  Shira  and  Lake  Shirwa,  not 
far  from  Magomero,  the  scene  of  the  University  mission 
labours.  The  hills  and  dales  of  this  mountain  tract  are 
all  well  wooded,  and  covexed  with  vegetation,  in  some 
places  very  rank  and  dense.  In  most  parts  wild  flowers 
of  many  hues  and  ferns  abound ;  sometimes  one  emerges 
from  the  wood  into  fine  glades,  covered  with  long  waving 
grsK.  The  people  are  quiet,  peaceable,  and  well  disposed, 
and  fond  of  fun  and  music. 

26.  Country  wed  of  the  A'l/assa. 

In  1798,  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  Portuguese 
had  firat  settled  on  the  East  African  coast,  and  on  the  "  Rioa 
de  Sena,"  as  the  lower  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries  were 
called.  Dr.  Franciaco  de  Lacerda,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  this  territory,  set  out  for  a  journey  into  the 
interior,  to  visit  the  capital  of  the  African  king  known  by 
report  as  the  Cazembe,  whose  territory  lay  far  inland  to 
north-westward.  He  reached  the  Cazembe's  town  after 
a  march  over  270  leagues  of  new  country,  but  fell  a  victim 
there  to  his  own  exertions  in  the  march,  and  his  followers 
retraced  their  way  to  the  Zambesi,  which  they  reached 
^ain  after  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  After 
Dr.  Lacerda's  ^isit  the  Cazembe  was  next  seen  by  the 
two  "  pombeiros,"  or  native  traders,  sent  from  the  Cassange 
factory,  on  the  west  coast,  to  cross  the  continent  to  the  "  Rios 
de  Sena,"  who  reached  his  capital  in  1806,  and  made  their 
way  thence  to  Zambesi.  In  1831-32, an  expedition  led  by 
MM.  Monteiro  and  Gamitto  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
L&cerda,  and  brought  back  a  tolerably  accurate  surx^ey  of 
the    line    of    country  which    extends    between    Tete   on 
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the  Zambesi  and.  the  Cazembe's  capital  in  9^  30'  S.  lat 
Such  was  the  state  of  knowledge  of  inner  Africa,  beyond 
the  Nyassa,  previous  to  Livingstone's  great  journeys  in  this 
region,  from  1863  onward  to  the  moment  of  his  death  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Bemba,  in  the  Cazembe's  territory,  in 
May  1873. 

The  general  features  of  this  portion  of  the  continent  may 
be  best  understood  by  following  the  chief  points  of  Living- 
stone's journey  north-westward  from  the  Nyassa  in  Sep- 
tember 1866.  Having  marched  inland  along  the  Eovuma 
river,  Livingstone  again  reached  the  scene  of  his  explorations 
of  1859  and  1863,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Nyassa.  Cross- 
ing the  Kirk  range,  which  encloses  the  Nyassa  and  the 
upper  Shir^  valley  on  the  west,  by  the  Tapiri  pass,  2200 
feet  above  the  lake,  he  marched  first  south-westward,  to 
avoid  the  territory  of  the  plundering  Mazitu,  and  then 
struck  north-westward  for  the  valley  of  the  Loangwa. 

The  liighland  west  of  the  Kirk  range  is  densely 
peopled,  and  the  landscape  of  the  plateau,  with  its  clear 
fresh  atmosphere,  is  described  as  very  beautiful  The 
gentle  slopes  and  ascents  of  the  fertile  country  have  been 
almost  entirely  cleared  of  woods,  and  large  square  fields, 
reminding  one  of  those  of  England,  though  they  are  with- 
out hedges,  are  often  seen.  Men,  women,  and  children  are 
l)usy  in  tlie  fields,  and  at  every  turn  one  sees  a  new  \illage. 
Tlie  population  is  far  too  dense  here  to  allow  of  any  wild 
animals ;  even  the  smaller  game  are  hunted  with  dogs  and 
taken  in  nets.  Tlie  people,  who  are  a  branch  of  the  great 
Manganja  tribe,  wear  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  like  sack- 
ing, or  goat-skins,  and  always  carry  bow  and  arrows. 

llie  water-jmrting  ridge  between  the  head-waters  of 
the  Bua  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Loangwa  is  also  a 
most  picturesque  highland,  with  rising  hills  and  plateaux 
more  or  less  thickly  wooded.  Here,  however,  the  popula- 
tion is  by  no  means  dense,  and  the  larger  wild  aiiinials 
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are  very  common.  Iron  is  very  abundant  in  this  Lif^lilauJ. 
The  smitha  of  the  country  are  also  the  iron  smelters. 
Their  an\-i]  is  a  huge  stone  sunk  in  the  ground,  their 
hammers  also  stones  hound  about  with  matting;  and  from 
morning  till  night  one  hears  the  hammers  of  the  smiths  at 
work,  as  well  as  the  more  modest  sound  of  wooden  mallets, 
with  which  the  bark  of  the  Cccsalpina  is  hammered  into 
clothing  material. 


27.   The  Basin  of  the 

The  basin  of  the  Loangwa,  north-westward,  is  almost 
a  perfect  plain,  covered  with  mopane  trees ;  these  are  of 
coDsiderable  size,  hut  stand  isolated  at  intei^'als  of  from 
sixty  to  ninety  feet,  and  as  they  have  no  lower  branches, 
game  is  difficult  to  approach  in  this  district.  The  mopane 
gives  the  iron  wood  of  the  Portuguese.  In  the  morning 
it  affords  a  pleasant  shade,  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  has 
risen  high,  its  leaves  hang  perpendicularly,  and  give 
scarcely  any  shadow  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Zebras. 
pallahs,  gnus,  and  many  other  wild  animals,  are  here  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  notes  of  many  birds,  strangers  to 
the  Zambesi  valley,  are  heard.  The  LoangH'a,  called 
Amangoa  by  the  older  travellers,  flows  south-westward 
from  the  highlands  which  rise  north-west  of  the  Nyossa, 
and  reaches  the  Zamliesi  at  the  old  I'ortuguese  settlement 
of  Zumbo.  Where  Livingstone  crtKssed  its  upper  waters 
it  has  a  breadth  of  about  one  hiuidred  yards.  North- 
westward of  its  wide  level  basin  rises  the  southern  face 
of  the  Mushiuga  range  of  mountains,  wliich,  attaining 
elevations  of  6000  to  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  forms  the 
great  wat«r-parting  between  the  Zambesi  valley  and  that 
of  the  Lualaba  in  the  north,  These  moimtains  stretch 
westward  along  the  12th  parallel  of  south  latitude  for 
perhaps    400  or  500   miles,  uniting  in  the  east  with  a 
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great  mass  of  highlands  and  plateaus,  which  fill  the  space 
between  the  northern  Nyassa  and  southern  Tanganyika. 
This  portion  of  the  heights  north  of  the  Loangwa  valley 
is  inliabited  sparsely  by  the  Babisa,  who  cultivate  the 
land  only  here  and  there,  living  in  constant  fear  of  the 
raids  of  the  Mazitu,  who  occupy  the  highland  eastward  of 
them,  and  of  the  Babemba,  their  neighbours  to  the  north. 
These  Babisa  reminded  Livingstone  of  the  Bushmen  of  the 
south  in  their  appearance  and  mode  of  living.  They  have 
round  bullet  heads  and  stumpy  noses,  projecting  canine 
teeth,  and  upward-turned  eyelids. 

28.  The  Chamhese — Lakxs  Bangweolo  and  Moero, 

The  traveller  was  now  approaching  the  Chambese,  a 
river  which  was  known  from  Lacerda  and  Monteiro's 
journeys,  and,  which  from  its  south-westward  direction, 
and  perliaps  more  from  the  similarity  of  its  name,  had  till 
now  l^een  supposed  to  be  the  head  stream  of  the  Zambesi. 
Tliough  it  was  not  till  aft<3r  some  years  of  journeying  back 
and  forward  in  this  region  that  Livingstone  was  able  to 
trace  out  the  farther  course  of  the  Chambese,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  here  the  results  of  his  discoveries  in  the 
remarkable  line  of  drainage  of  which  the  Chambese  proved 
to  be  the  head  or  source  stream.  Collecting  the  streams 
from  the  liighlands  south  of  the  Tanganyika,  and  receiving 
tributaries  from  the  long  Mushinga  range  which  limits  its 
basin  on  the  south,  the  Chambese  flows  into  Lake  Bangweolo, 
or  Lake  Bemba,  discovered  in  1868,  the  latter  name  being 
adopted  from  the  Lobemba  country,  which  lies  round  its 
north-eastern  margin.  Bangweolo  is  a  huge  oval-formed 
sheet  of  water,  150  miles  in  length  along  its  greater  axis 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  75  miles  in  width — 
somewhat  greater  in  area  than  Wales,  or  the  Bear  Lake  in 
Arctic  America,  and  at  an  elevation  of  3690  feet  above 
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the  sea.  Its  Hoor  consists  of  fine  white  sand,  and  its 
margins  descend  very  gradually,  so  that  a  belt  of  reeds 
of  about  300  feet  in  width  separates  its  open  waters  from 
the  level  land  all  round  it.  The  country  about  it  is 
almost  destitute  of  trees  or  rocks,  and  it  lacks  altogether 
the  bold  picturesiiue  beauty  of  the  Tanganyika  or  Nyassa. 
Four  considerable  islands  in  t!ie  north-western  portion  of 
the  expanse  of  the  lake  are  also  low  and  flat,  and  are 
inhabited  by  the  Mboghwa,  a  people  resembling  the  Babisa, 
skilful  fishermen  possessing  many  canoes  and  numerous 
herds  of  cattle. 

At  its  western  extremity  a  broad  estuary-like  arm 
of  the  lake  goes  off  to  northward,  leading  to  the  Luapula 
river,  its  outlet  to  the  north,  a  fine  stream,  never  less  than 
550  to  600  feet  in  breadth,  and  comparable  generally  in 
size  to  the  Tliames  at  London  Bridge.  For  upwards  of 
100  miles  the  Luapula  flows  northward,  with  many  wind- 
ings, to  the  Moero  Okata,  or  great  Moero  lake,  a  basin 
of  about  65  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
of  somewhat  less  width,  first  visited  by  Livingstone  in 
November  1867.  Its  sandy  strand  is  girt  about  by  a 
dense  belt  of  tropical  vegetation,  the  home  of  buffaloes, 
zebras,  and  elephants,  and  in  which  the  fishermen  of  its 
shores  build  their  huts.  The  lake  is  extraordinarily  full 
of  fish,  and  not  fewer  than  thirty-nine  different  sorts  are 
known.  Several  salt-beds  on  its  banks  give  rise  to  a 
considerable  industry,  and  e\'ery  day  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Moero  troops  of  people  are  met  with  carrying 
away  salt  to  the  surrounding  countries.  The  dark  moun- 
tains of  Eua  are  seen  beyond  the  western  side  of  the 
lake,  and  less  elevated  broken  granite  hills  rise  eastward 
of  it  A  large  island  called  Kirwa  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  southem  portion  of  Moero,  but  the  natives  never  ven- 
ture to  cross  the  lake. 

From  Moero  the  broad  river  issues  northward  through 
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a  rent  in  the  encompassing  mountains  of  southern  Uma,  a 
gorge  which  presents  the  most  magnificent  aspect.  Here 
the  river  takes  the  name  of  the  Luvwa,  though  the  Arahs 
call  it  Lualaba  and  Dr.  Livingstone  adopted  that  name 
for  it  At  a  point  about  ten  miles  from  the  Moero  it 
was  seen  by  Livingstone,  but  henceforward  for  several 
hundred  miles  to  where  it  has  been  seen  again  by  Living- 
stone and  Cameron  above  Nyangw^,  in  the  Manyuema 
country,  its  course  is  only  known  fix)m  native  report  The 
accounts  received  by  Livingstone  and  Cameron,  however, 
agree  in  representing  the  river  as  opening  out  into  a  third 
great  lake,  west  of  the  central  Tanganyika,  named  the  Ulenge 
or  Lanji,  as  the  name  has  been  differently  heard  by  the 
two  explorers.  Before  reaching  this  lake  the  river  takes  up 
the  drainage  of  the  Kamorondo  lake  chain,  made  known 
by  Cameron,  of  which  the  true  Lualaba,  a  river  reported 
as  early  as  tlie  beginning  of  this  century  by  the  "  pombeiros" 
who  crossed  it  near  its  head,  is  the  head  stream.  Besides 
Lake  Kassali,  or  Kikonja,  which  Cameron  actually  saw  in 
one  of  his  excursions  from  the  capital  of  Urua,  the 
Kamorondo  lake  chain  includes  the  reported  lakes 
Kowamba,  Kaliando,  Ahimbi,  and  Ziwambo,  all  opening 
out  in  the  river-course  between  Kassali  and  Lake  Lanji, 
close  to  wliich  is  the  confluence  of  the  LuvTi'a  from  Lake 
Moero.  The  Lufira,  another  great  river,  the  name  of 
which  is  also  familiar  from  the  reports  given  by  the  old 
"  pombeiros,"  flows  up  northward  from  the  Mushinga  range, 
west  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  to  swell  the  volume  of  the 
Kamorondo. 


29.  Zohemha,  Urungu,  and  Itaica. 

We  may  return  now  to  glance  at  the  states  which 
occupy  the  highland  country  between  the  northern  Nyassa, 
the  Tanganyika,  and  the  lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moero — a 
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r^oa  in  wliich  all  the  information  we  yet  possess  about 
it  was  gathered  by  Livingstone. 

After  crossing  the  Chamhese,  Li^'ingstone's  march 
northward  lay  through  pathless  dripping  woods  and 
saturated  swamps  to  Molemba,  the  village  of  the  most 
powerful  chief  of  t!ie  country  of  Lobemlwi,  which  stretches 
over  a  large  area  north-eastward  from  Bangweolo.  The 
Bahemba  are  a  by  far  more  manly  and  warlike  people  than 
the  Eabiaa  south  of  them.  From  the  copper  bars  obtained 
in  the  country  of  Katanga,  west  of  Lake  Moero,  the 
Babemba  make  great  q^uantities  of  copper  wire,  with 
which  to  form  bracelets  for  their  arms  and  ankles.  At 
Molemba  Livingstone  met  with  a  party  of  Arab  slave- 
traders  from  Bagamoyo,  opposite  Zanzibar.  They  had 
come  to  this  point  by  a  direct  route  across  the  Ruaha  or 
upper  Lufiji,  in  a  journey  of  two  months'  duration.  A 
chain  of  hills  called  the  Losanwe  stretches  east  and 
west  across  the  north  of  Lobemba,  separating  the  heads  of 
the  Chamlwae  from  the  waters  wliich  drain  to  southern 
Tanganyika,  the  Lofu  being  the  most  important  stream  of 
tba  northward  drainage.  On  crossing  this  water-parting,  a 
territory  occupied  by  a  different  race  of  people  was 
entered ;  tbeae  are  the  inhabitants  of  Ulungu  or  Urungu,  a 
country  which  extends  all  round  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Tanganyika.  As  the  mark  of  their  nation  the  Balungu 
wear  a  little  piece  of  wood  inserted  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
and  adorned  with  pearls ;  chains  of  pearls  are  also  placed 
round  the  bmw  and  bind  up  the  hair.  Tlieir  villages, 
like  those  of  the  Bal)emba,  are  aurroundeil  with  pahsades, 
and  every  man  carries  an  axe  as  if  to  mark  hia  constant 
combat  with  the  forests  which  overgrow  the  couutrj'. 
Their  clothiug  is  generally  a  goat-skin  or  tliat  of  some 
animaL  Livingstone  praises  their  industry  very 
men  and  women  are  occupied  all  day  in  spinning, 
>at  weaving  m&ta  or  baskets,  or  drying  com  in  the  sun. 
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The    beautiful    and    well-watered   highland    which   they 
iiiliabit  is  at  least  2000  feet  in  general  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  Tanganyika.     The  lake  view  from  these 
heights  is  extremely  beautiful :  the  steep  slopes  are  covered 
above  and  below  with  rich  vegetation ;  elephants,  bufialoes, 
and    antelopes  feed   on  the  slopes ;  while  hippopotami, 
crocodiles,  and  fish  swarm  in  the  waters.      "  It  is  as 
perfect   a    natural    paradise    as    Xenophon    could    have 
desired."     The    warlike    Mazitu  of  the   countrv  to   the 
north  of  the  Nyassa,  however,  make  raids  into  Ulimgu, 
as  they  do  to  the  Babisa  country,  carrying  off  numbers  of 
women  and  boys. 

Western  Urungu,  which  is  also  covered  with  endless 
forests,  is  separated  from  the  country  of  Itawa  by  the 
Lofu,  running  swiftly  over  a  channel  of  hard  sandstone, 
and  only  passable  by  canoes.  Itawa,  which  spreads  out 
between  the  southern  Tanganyika  and  Lake  Moero,  is 
generally  lower  than  Urungu,  but  on  the  average  is  still 
some  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Its  dense  p:>pula- 
tion  has  to  some  extent  cleared  off  the  forest  covering, 
but  long  wooded  hill  ridges,  600  to  700  feet  alcove  the 
normal  level,  still  vary  its  scenery,  and  all  the  larger  wild 
animals  are  seen  in  great  numbers.  The  people  of  Itawa 
are  a  remarkably  fine  and  weIl-develoi)ed  race.  Many 
of  the  men  have  as  fine  heads  as  are  to  be  seen  in  any 
Euroj)ean  assembly,  and  all  have  small  hands  and  feet, 
with  none  of  the  objectionable  characteristics  presented 
by  the  typical  Negro  of  the  swamps  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa, 

30.   The  Cazembe^s  Country, 

South-west  of  Itawa  and  between  the  Moero  and 
Bangweolo  lakes  is  the  country  of  Lunda,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cazembe,  a  land  of  forest-covered  sandstone 
ridges   and    grass    plains    sloping   to    the   lakes    of   the 
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Luapiila.  The  name  Lunda  or  Ulunda,  erroneously 
applied  by  Monteiro  to  the  Cazemhe's  capital,  ia  that  of 
the  whole  territory  subjiict  to  the  Mata  Yafa  or  Muata 
Tanvo,  the  main  portion  of  which  extends  over  an 
immense  area  west  of  Urua.  The  Cazemhe  is  a  vassal  of 
the  Muata  Yanvo,  and  his  ten-itory  bears  the  same  name. 
All  the  country  in  this  neighbourhood  is  perfectly  level, 
and  in  the  distance  westward  the  nionntains  of  Rua  in^y 
be  seen,  rising  on  the  other  side  of  the  Luapula,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  twenty  miles.  The  Cazemlie'a  capital,  the 
goal  of  the  Portuguese  explorations  from  the  rivers  of  Sena, 
stands  on  the  northern  side  of  a  little  lake  called  Mofwe, 
one  to  three  miles  broad  and  six  or  seven  in  length,  not 
far  south  of  the  Moero  lake.  The  town  covei-s  a  space 
of  an  English  square  mile,  in  which  the  huts  are  scattered 
between  plantations  of  cassava,  and  its  population  is  about 
1000.  The  palace  or  enclosure  of  the  Cazembe  ia  a 
rectai^ular  space  surrounded  by  bamboo  walls  of  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  height,  within  ■which  stand  a  very  large  hut 
for  the  chief  himself,  and  about  twenty  smaller  ones  for 
his  attendants. 

Cazemhe  sat  before  hia  hut  to  receive  the  traveller, 
on  a  square  stool  under  which  lion  and  leopard  skins 
were  spread.  He  was  clad  in  coaise  blue  and  white 
Manchester  stuff;  armlets,  leggings,  and  cap  were  adorned 
with  pearls  in  pretty  patterns  ;  a  crown  of  yellow  feathers 
rose  above  the  cap.  The  present  Cazembe  1ms  a  plump 
uninteresting  face,  beardless,  and  somewhat  Chinese  in 
type. 

As  each  new  Cazembe  builds  for  himself  a  new  capital, 
it  becomes  no  easy  matter  to  identify  the  exact  spot  visited 
by  former  travellers,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
varying  descriptions  which  they  have  given  of  tliis  notable 
spot  The  last  seven  Cazembes,  however,  have  built  within 
a  radius  of  seven  miles  from  the  present  town. 
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Cassava  is  the  chief  product  of  the  Cazembe's  coimtiy, 
but  sweet  potatoes,  maize,  sorghum,  and  cotton  are  also 
cultivated. 


31.  The  Capper  Country  of  Katanya. 

Katanga,  the  famous  copper  country  of  central  South 
.4frica,  which  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  any  European, 
lies  west  of  the  Cazembe's  territory  and  south  of  Rua,  or 
more  definitely  perhaps  between  the  upper  Lualaba  and 
the  Lufira  rivers,  which  form  the  Kamorondo.  The 
copper  from  this  region  is  distributed  all  over  South 
Africa.  In  the  Manyuema  country,  as  in  all  Urua,  it  is  a 
common  currency  in  the  shape  of  "handa,"  or  pieces 
var}'ing  in  weight  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds, 
cast  in  the  rough  shape  of  a  St  Andrew's  cross,  the 
diagonal  measurement  being  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
inches.  The  arms  are  about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  have  a  central  rib.  The 
Portuguese  have  established  a  regular  traffic  in  copper, 
salt,  and  ivory,  with  the  Katanga  country;  the  Arab 
traders  from  the  east  coast  also  penetrate  round  the  south 
of  the  Tanganyika  to  Katanga,  and  numbers  of  people  go 
thither  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Zambesi  to  purchase 
copper  anklets.  Gold  is  also  present  in  Katanga,  though 
it  is  not  worked.  Li\^gstone  heard  that  the  Katanga 
people  are  afraid  to  mine  the  gold  because  that  Ngolu 
(the  Arabs  translate  Ngolu  by  Satan),  its  owner,  has  hid 
it  there.  Wlien  at  Benguela,  Cameron  was  told  that  gold 
had  been  found  in  such  a  large  proportion  in  the  copper 
brought  there  from  Katanga,  that  a  company  was  buying 
all  the  copper  in  order  to  extract  the  gold  from  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

SOUTH   AFRICA GENERAL   REMARKS. 

1.  Extent  ajui  Xatural  Limits  of  South  Africa. 

The  mighty  Zambesi,  which,  notwitljstanding  nntiierous 
windings  and  deviations,  flows  on  the  whole  in  an  easterly 
course  across  the  continent,  may  perhaps  be  taken  aa  the 
natural  boundary  of  this  last  section  generally  comprised 
under  the  title  of  South  Africa.  Strictly  speaking,  how- 
ever, all  those  lands  should  be  included  in  this  di™ioTi 
■which  lie  to  the  north,  hut  within  the  basin  of  this 
river.  Both  the  Nyassa  and  the  Shirwa  would  in  this 
sense  form  part  of  South  Africa,  the  true  geographical 
limits  of  which  would  be  the  water-parting  between  the 
Zambesi  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Congo  region  on  the  other. 
Reversing  for  convenience'  sake  the  usual  order,  in  our 
description  of  the  vast  regions  stretching  from  the  Zambesi 
southwards  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  shall  proceed 
northwards  from  the  Cape  itself,  the  most  important 
joumeya  of  discovery  in  these  lands  having  almost 
exclusively  taken  the  same  direction. 

2.  Political  Divisions. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  comprises  the 
Cape  Colony,  now  forming  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
but  formerly  belonging  to  Holland,  and  stiU  in  many 
respects  bearing  the  impress  of  its  iirst  Dutch  settlers. 
This  ia  still  more  true  of  the  two  South  African  States — 
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the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  the  fornifiir  Boer 
republic  over  which  the  British  flag  was  so  recently  unfioileiL 
The  former,  which  adjoins  directly  on  the  Cape  Colony,  takes 
its  name  from  the  Orange  or  Garib  river,  which  crosses 
South  Africa  in  a  westerly  direction.  For  its  whole 
course  this  river  marks  the  northern  boundary  of  Cape 
Colony  proper,  dividing  it  westwards  from  Namaqualand 
and  the  Hottentot  domain,  then  from  the  recently  annexed 
Griqualand,  and  still  farther  to  the  east  from  the  Orange 
Free  State  as  far  as  Basutoland,  where  it  rises. 

The  Basuto  people  also,  like  those  of  Griqualand, 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  security  and  other  advan- 
tages afforded  by  British  rule,  thus  serving  as  a  connecting 
link  between  Cape  Colony  and  the  other  English  settlements 
of  Natal,  on  the  north-east  coast.  On  this  side,  however, 
there  is  still  a  small  gap  in  the  British  domain  formed  by 
the  independent  Kafir  territory  lying  between  the  eastern 
limits  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  southern  frontier  of  Natal,  and 
stretching  inland  half  way  to  the  Drakenberg  mountains. 

Along  the  coast  north  of  Natal  we  meet  the  Zulu 
Kafirs,  separating  the  Transvaal  from  the  seaboard.  The 
dispute  between  the  British  and  the  Portuguese  for  the 
possession  of  Delagoa  Bay,  the  natural  port  of  the  Trans- 
vaal region,  has  recently  been  decided  by  "  arbitration  " 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  This  decision,  pronounced  by 
Marshal  MacMahon,  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
leaves  the  Portuguese  undisputed  masters  of  the  coast 
from  Delagoa  Bay  northwards  to  Cape  Delgado,  that  is 
as  far  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  sultanate  of  Zan- 
zibar. 

The  Transvaal  State,  thus  cut  off  from  the  coast,  is 
limited  on  the  south  by  the  river  Vaal,  a  tributary  of  the 
Orange,  and  on  the  north  by  the  windings  of  the  Crocodile 
or  Limpopo  river  flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of 
Delagoa  Bay.     Between  the  Limpopo  and  Zambesi  thera 
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9  no  settled  European  states,  but  the  maps  show  in  the 
i  the  ]!kfatal:>ele  State,  and  south-east  of  it  that  of 
both  Rantu  powers,  wliich,  however,  may  again 
r  at  any  moment. 

3.  Mountain  Bangcs. 

The  whole  of  tliis  region  is  girt  about  by  high  moun- 
tain walls,  running  parallel  with  and  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  coast-line,  and  which  in  reality  are 
nothing  but  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  South  African 
table-laud.  During  its  long  course  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orange  river  to  the  Limpopo,  this  range  assumes  several 
diflerent  names,  but  attains  its  greatest  development  in 
the  Drakenberg  of  the  Transvaal.  As  so  often  happens 
in  Btmiiar  cases,  it  is  flanked  by  a  smaller  coast  range 
Thich  is  most  clearly  defined  in  Cape  Colony,  where 
the  two  systems  lies  the  Karroo  desert. 


4.  Nalice  Races — Kafirs,  Brahmen,  and  Hotte-ntots. 

On  both  sides  of  the  portion  of  these  highlands  that 
&ceB  the  Indian  Ocean  dwell  pure  Kafir  tribes ;  along  the 
toast  slopes  on  the  east  the  Kafirs  proper ;  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  plateau  the  Basutos  or  Eastern  Becliuanas. 
Beyond  the  Transvaal  frontiers,  consequently  still  farther 
Vest,  are  other  Bechuana  tribes,  comprised  uuder  the 
general  name  of  Western  Bechuanas.  They  stretch  almost 
from  the  lianks  of  the  upper  Orange  river  to  the  central 
Zunbeei,  and  are  separated  by  the  great  waterless  Kalahari 
deaert  from  the  Hottentota  and  Bamaras,  who  dwell  chiefly 
in  the  west  of  South  Africa.  Scattered  all  along  the  tlesert 
Inlt  which  extends  Ijetween  the  Hottentot  countrj'  on  the 
Base  and  that  of  the  Bechuanas  on  the  west,  and  from 
■onth  of  the  Orange  river,  northward  past  Lake  JJgami  to 
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the  latitude  of  the  Zambesi,  are  the  wandering  faTnilifiB 
of  the  stunted  Bushmen,  who  in  former  times  were 
hunted  and  shot  down  like  wild  animals  by  the  boers, 
and  who  are  still  held  in  servitude  by  their  nei^- 
bours  the  Bechuanas.  It  is  also  very  remarkable  that 
a  genuine  Kafir  tribe,  the  Damara,  are  entirely  cut 
off  from  their  kinsmen,  occupying  an  extensive  hilly 
region  named  after  them,  north  of  the  Namaqua 
Hottentots,  and,  so  to  say,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
continent  In  the  same  way  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
occupied  by  Hottentots  cuts  the  Kafirs  off  from  the 
seaboard  east  of  the  TransvaaL 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 


THE  SOUTH  AFBICAS   COLONIES  AND   STATES. 
1.  Ca^  Colony — Physical  Aspect. 

From  Cape  Agulhaa  (the  Needles),  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  the  continent,  Cape  Cnlony  (a  territory  with  itfl 
dependencies  extending  over  an  area  nearly  twice  as  large 
ss  that  of  the  British  Isles)  rises  in  a  series  of  t«rrace8 
landwards.  From  the  uplands  on  the  coast,  averaging 
not  more  than  200  to  230  feet  ahove  the  sea,  we  gradn- 
,ally  ascend  the  terrace  of  the  Lange  Berge,  and  theuee  to 
a  lofty  ridge  from  4000  to  5500  feet  high,  whose 
southern  slopes  are  called  the  Zwarte  or  black  mountains, 
and  from  that  to  a  second  terrace  or  table-land,  the  Karroo, 
from  2500  to  3500  feet  in  elevation,  and  70  to  90  miles 
wide. 

The  Great  Karroo  plateau,  the  name  of  which  means 
"  dry "  or  "  barren "  in  Hottentot  language,  extending 
over  20,000  square  miles,  is  covered  with  an  ochre- 
coloured  soil,  consisting  of  sand  and  clay  tinged  with 
iron,  and  in  summer  hardening  to  the  consistency  of 
bricks.  A  few  feet  below  the  surface,  however,  we  come 
everywhere  on  hard  blue  slate  rock.  The  river-beds 
crossing  the  Kan-oo  are  dry  for  nine  months  in  the  year ; 
hence,  beyond  a  few  mimosas  along  the  edge  of  these 
river-lieds,  there  is  here  ahnost  a  total  lack  of  vegetation. 
But  B  few  days  after  a  rainfall,  and  especially  in  the  rainy 
season,  the  innumerable  bulbous  plants  rooted  in  the  hard 
son  begin  to  spring  up,  and  the  plain  is  changed  to  a 
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smilinj;  flower  garden  or  grassy  moor,  covered  with  a  salt 
and  alkali  vegetation — mesemhiyanthemums,  lilies,  the 
amarvllis,  the  iris,  and  the  like.  It  then  becomes  an 
excellent  pasture-land,  frequented  by  the  flocks  of  the 
surrounding  highland  population.  There  aie  even  a  few 
evergreen  oases  provided  with  wells,  but  no  villages  or 
settlements  of  any  sort. 

Fartlier  inland  the  Karroo  plateau  becomes  again  cut 
oft'  liy  lofty  ranges  from  the  uplands  of  the  Orange  river, 
which  have  an  average  elevation  of  3000  to  4000  feet 
alx»ve  the  sea-level,  and  form  a  continuation  of  the  great 
table-land  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa.  To  the  great 
range  just  mentioned  belong  the  Roggeveld  hills  in  the 
west,  the  Nieuw^'eld  farther  east,  and  the  Winter  and 
Sueuw  Bergen,  amongst  which  Compass  Berg,  the  summit 
of  Cai>e  Colony,  rises  to  a  height  of  8500  feet 

2.  Hydrography, 

This  centi-al  range  of  mountains,  besides  being  gene- 
i-ally  higher  than  the  coastal  terrace  ranges,  is  the  water- 
jmrting  of  all  the  rivers  and  torrents  of  the  colony,  sepa- 
rating the  basin  of  the  Orange  river  on  the  north  from 
the  streams  which  radiate  outward  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Ocean,  west,  south,  and  east.  In  general  the 
streams  of  the  Cape  Colony  have  the  character  of  moun- 
tain torrents,  which  become  flooded  to  excess  after  rains, 
and  dwindle  down  almost  to  drvness  after  fair  weather, 
approaching  thus  in  character  very  closely  to  the  "  wadj^s  " 
of  Algeria  and  tlie  Salmra.  Not  one  of  them  is  of 
any  considerable  value  for  navigation.  The  Orange  river 
is  fonned  l)y  the  union  of  the  Vaal,  which  gathers  its 
supplies  from  the  inner  sloi)es  of  the  Drakenberg  range 
north  of  Natal,  and  of  the  Nu  Garip,  which  is  made  up 
by  the  torrents  which  flow  down  from  the  highest  summits 
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of  the  Drakeiibei^  in  Baauto  Land,  often  swollen  by  tlie 
melting  snowa  and  frequent  thunderatorma  of  the  mouu- 
tains.  From  the  confluence  of  these  head  streams  to  the 
Bea,  its  westward  course  of  500  miles  is  through  a  dreary 
and  barren  country,  bordering  the  Kalahari  desert  on  the 
south.  Ita  channel  is  hemmed  in  by  precipitous  walls  of 
rock,  between  which  at  some  points  it  descends  in  for- 
midable cataracts,  and  by  the  falls  of  Aukrabees,  midway  in 
its  course,  the  river  descends  about  150  feet.  The  drains 
which  it  receives  from  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  districts  to 
the  north  are  only  filled  with  an  evanescent  supply  after 
the  violent  thunder-showers  which  occur  at  rare  intervals ; 
and  so  badly  watered  is  this  region  that  the  traveller  may 
be  perishing  of  thirst,  and  yet  may  see  one  of  these 
torrents  flowing  iu  its  deep-cut  channel  a  few  hundred 
feet  beneath  him,  inaccessible  to  human  foot  Inside  the 
bar  which  the  Orange  river  makes  at  its  mouth,  it  can 
be  ascended  in  small  craft  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  but 
numerous  dykes  of  rock,  forming  rapids,  bar  any  farther 


The  moat  remarkable  feature  connected  with  the  other 
rivers  of  the  colony,  those  which  drain  the  country  out- 
ward from  the  central  water-parting  range,  are  the  deep 
rugged  gorges  or  "  kloofs,"  through  wliicli  these  torrents 
pass  in  their  way  seaward  through  the  outer  circles  of 
mountains  which  form  the  buttresses  of  the  terraced 
plateaus.  Of  these  outward-flowing  rivers,  the  Olifants, 
which  drains  westward  to  the  Atlantic  from  the  great 
Winterhoek  mountains  and  the  western  borders  of  the 
Great  Karroo,  is  the  most  important  channel  south  of 
the  Orange.  In  times  of  flood  it  carries  down  great 
quantities  of  the  rich  Karroo  mud,  overflowing  on  the 
coaat-land  like  a  little  Kile,  and  depositing  its  burden 
of  sediment  in  a  distiict  which  produces  hea\y  grain 
crops.     The  Breede  river,  the  most  westerly  of  thoae  which 
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flow  south,  passes  through  one  of  the  most  fertQe  and 
valuable  districts  of  the  colony,  and  is  distinguished  firom 
all  the  other  rivers  in  its  vicinity  by  affording  a  short 
navigable  reach  on  the  coast-land.  The  Graurits  and 
Gamtoos  farther  east  resemble  one  another  in  their 
torrential  character  and  rapid  dangerous  swellings,  as 
well  as  in  the  chasms  by  which  they  pass  through  the 
mountains.  The  Great  Fish  Biver,  also,  in  the  south- 
east, is  almost  a  periodical  stream,  seldom  flowing  in 
the  winter  season,  but  sometimes  rising  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  a  few  hours,  after  thundentonns 
in  the  mountains.  Bounding  the  coast-land  towards 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  entering  a  region  which  has  a 
more  regular  rain  supply,  the  rivers,  brooks,  and  stream- 
lets have  a  more  constant  flow,  and  become  available 
for  irrigation  and  motive  power. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Great  **  Karroo  "  plains, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Cape  Colony,  once  formed 
the  beds  of  large  lakes,  an  opinion  which  is  corroborated 
by  the  fossil  remains  of  an  imibrageous  flora  which 
bordered  them,  and  of  many  strange  saurian  reptiles  found 
within  them.  The  deep  fissures  and  cracks  through 
which  the  coast  rivers  now  pass  may  have  drained  off 
their  waters,  after  these  rents  were  formed  by  the  up- 
heaval of  the  country.  As  it  is,  many  hundreds  of  square 
miles,  along  the  lines  of  drainage,  are  at  the  present 
time  converted,  after  rainstorms,  into  temporary  shallow 
lakes,  called  "vleys"  in  the  colony.  Some  of  these, 
from  the  saline  character  of  the  soil  over  which  the 
streams  which  feed  them  have  passed,  form  large  "  salt- 
pans "  or  level  incrustations  of  salt,  on  the  evaporation  of 
the  water.  Some,  however,  are  not  saline,  and  such  are 
distinguished  in  the  dry  season  by  their  rich  verdure, 
affording  favourite  grazing  places.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these  salt-pans,  known  as  the  "  Great  Commissioner's  Pan," 
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occurs  in  the  Imain  of  the  Hartebeeste,  the  most  exten- 
sive of  the  periodically  filled  systeras  of  channels  wiiich 
diBin  to  the  Orange  river  from  tlie  colony.  It  is  about 
ten  or  eleven  miles  long,  by  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  broad,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  salt, 
which  in  the  distance  looks  like  snow.  Many  of  the 
■quatters  employ  themselves  here  in  gathering  the  salt 
and  selling  it  in  the  neighbouring  districts.'  Another, 
near  Port  Elizabeth,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  spots  in 
South  Africa. 

3.  Scenery  and  Vegetation. 

Though  the  scenery  of  the  colony  varies  very  greatly 
in  different  portions,  and  presents  grand  features  of  level 
flats,  mountain  spurs,  isolated  cones,  and  picturea(|ue 
mountain  outlines  thrown  up  sharply  into  the  pure  clear 
VJ,  appearing  in  manifold  tints,  the  absence  of  water, 
which  is  generally  hidden  away  between  deep  banks,  and 
the  deficiency  of  large  vegetation,  give  it  genei'ally  a  bare 
ftnd  naked  aspect.  Excepting  on  the  slopes  of  Table 
Mouutatn  aliove  Cape  Town,  and  on  the  outer  slopes  of 
one  or  two  of  the  southmost  ranges  which  face  the  coast, 
especially  on  the  Outeniqua  range,  and  hent  and  there  iit 
the  mountain  gorges,  there  are  no  woods  of  any  consider- 
Able  extent  in  all  the  western  portion  of  the  colony.  The 
few  forests,  however,  yield  most  valuable  hard  woods, 
admirable  for  all  kinds  of  construction.  Beyond  the  Great 
Plah  River,  eastward,  however,  where  the  rain-supply  is 
more  continuous,  in  the  districts  formerly  known  as  British 
Kafiaria,  grassy  slopes  and  luxuriant  bush  thickets  refresh 
the  eye  and  give  a  pleasant  prospect. 

The  circumstances  of  rain  or  dnmglit  have,  however, 
tlie  greatest  influence  on  the  scenery  of  the  Oape  Colony. 
A  long-continued  drought  will  give  a  parched  aspect  to 
>  EandlxxA  of  tht  Cajm  Colony.     Juliu  Nuble  :  1876. 
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the  most  fertile  districts,  while,  after  a  few  dajrs  of  rain, 
even  the  brown  dusty  flats  of  the  Karroos  are  quickly 
transformed  into  meadows  of  waving  grass  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  Already,  also,  with  the  increase  of  cidtivation 
and  settlement,  the  natural  aspect  of  the  country  is  being 
changed;  for  wherever  there  is  a  homestead,  there  is 
generally  a  water  ''dam,"  with  an  orchard  and  garden, 
planted  roimd  with  blue  gums  or  oaks,  standing  out  in 
refreshing  relief. 

Tliough  the  view  is  generally  monotonous,  the  flora  of 
the  colony  is  a  rich  and  varied  one.  The  Cape  heaths  have 
a  world-wide  fame,  and  as  many  as  300  or  400  difierent 
species  have  been  described ;  the  Cape  bidbs  and  orchids  are 
also  famous,  and  cover  the  ground  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  with  a  sheet  of  blossoms  that  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  shower  of  gaudy  butterflies.  Tlie 
South  African  grasses  of  innumerable  variety  rival  the 
bulbs,  if  not  in  colouring,  at  least  in  el^ance  of  form. 
Not  a  few  plants  of  cactus-like  form,  such  as  the  Spurge 
plant,  the  Stapelia  or  carrion-flower,  are  remarkable  in 
their  singular  appearance :  hooked  thorns  and  prickles  are 
also  characteristic  of  many  South  AMcan  plants,  and  are 
their  natural  provision  for  dispersing  the  seed  vessels: 
one  of  these,  called  by  the  Dutch  "  wagt  een  beetji " — 
wait  a  little — answers  well  to  its  name,  as  do  the  ox-horn- 
like prickles  of  the  "  Domboom." 

Among  the  cultivated  products  of  the  colony  are 
wheat,  which  is  grown  of  very  superior  quality  in  some 
of  the  western  districts.  The  slopes  and  plains  which 
extend  awav  to  the  western  seaboard  from  the  liills  of 
Paarl  and  Tulbagh  and  the  Drakenstein,  used  to  be  called 
the  "  granary  of  the  colony ;"  and  in  harvest  time,  mUes 
and  miles  of  waving  com  and  mowed  fields  are  to  be  seen 
stretching  into  the  distance  from  the  heights  above 
Wellington.     The  cultivation  of  wheat  has  now  spread  to 
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many  other  districts,  along  witli  that  of  maize,  oats,  Kafir 
com,  and  barley;  and  though  the  large  annual  inipoita 
of  flour  and  wheat  show  that  the  colony  does  not  yet 
produce  sutficient  corn  for  its  ovm  supplying,  this  is  not 
to  he  taken  aa  an  indication  of  limited  capabihty  for  pro- 
duction, but  rather  as  a  sign  of  still  undeveloped  agri- 
cultural enterprise.  The  indigenous  fruits  of  the  colony 
are  not  of  much  value,  but  almost  all  subtropical  and 
European  fniits  thrive  under  culture ;  among  these  may 
be  named  the  orange,  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  melon, 
Btrawberry,  apple,  pear,  giiava,  and  banana.  The  vine 
especially,  introduced  by  Huguenot  exiles  in  1685,  has 
found  a  most  congenial  soil  in  the  south-western  coast- 
lands,  and  wine,  though  not  much  exp6rted,  is  made  in 
very  considerable  quantities  for  home  use.  The  grapes 
of  Constantia  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world, 

4.   Clitmle. 

A  clear,  buoyant,  and  dry  atmosphere,  through  which 
every  line  and  feature  of  the  distant  view  ia  sharply 
defined,  is  characteristic  of  the  colony,  qualities  which 
render  it  very  beneficial  to  those  who  suffer  from  pul- 
monary complaints.  The  seasons  are  distinguished  as  in 
Europe,  though  of  course  in  the  reverse  order,  January 
falling  ia  midsummer,  .July  in  midwiuter.  The  ther- 
mometer does  not  rise  much  higher  at  any  time  than  in 
central  Europe,  and  the  lowest-winter  readings  are  some- 
times several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  Hound 
the  south  and  south-eastern  coast-land  as  far  as  the 
mountains,  the  amount  of  rainfall  during  the  year  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England; 
northwaKl  towards  Natal  the  amount  increases  ;  but  in  the 
interior  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  annual  amount  is 
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observed  in  going  westwaid,  till  in  the  Great  Kanoo  and 
the  plains  which  slope  to  the  lower  Orange  river,  the 
yearly  fall  does  not  exceed  9  inches,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  about  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  a  belt  is  reached  in 
which  rain  is  almost  imknown.  In  respect  of  the  times 
of  rainfall  the  two  sides  of  the  Cape  Colony  differ 
remarkably.  On  the  south-western  coast-land,  all  round 
from  the  Olifants  river  to  the  Gamtoos,  the  rain  is 
brought  by  westerly  sea  breezes  which  prevail  there  from 
April  through  the  winter  till  October.  The  eastern 
sea-board,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  heavier  rains  in 
the  summer  months,  or  from  September  onward  till 
April,  when  the  easterly  trade-winds  bring  the  moisture 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  be  condensed  in  the  outer 
mountain  slopes.  Thunderstorms  are  comparatively  rare 
in  the  west,  but  in  summer  in  the  eastern  and  inland 
districts  they  are  at  times  fearful  and  grand,  and  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  violent  and  destructive  hail 
showers.  Snow  lies  on  the  higher  ranges,  such  as  the 
Sneuw  Bergen  and  Stormbergen  on  the  borders  of  Kafraria, 
for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year.  Hot  winds  from 
the  deserts  of  the  northern  borders  are  occasionally  ex- 
perienced in  the  eastern  districts,  and  raise  the  tempera- 
ture for  the  time  to  120°  in  some  instances.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  at  Cape  Town  are  the  north-west  and  the 
south-east.  With  the  "south-easter"  or  "Cape  Doctor,"  as 
it  is  called,  blowing  most  frequently  from  November  to 
March,  comes  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  "  Table 
Cloth,"  covering  over  the  flat  top  of  Table  Mountain.  As 
the  vapour-bearing  wind  from  the  sea  is  driven  up  the 
mountain  into  a  colder  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
moisture  it  conveys  is  condensed  into  a  magnificent  wliit^j 
fleecy  cloud,  which,  continually  forming  as  it  is  evaporated, 
appears  stationary  at  times,  hanging  over  the  precipitous 
edge ;  while  at  others  it  is  driven  down  the  slopes  in  a 
perfect  "  Niagara  of  vapour." 
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5.  Sislory. 

A  rapid  glance  at  the  chief  points  in  the  past  hiatory 
of  the  Cape  Colony  may  enable  us  to  understand  more 
clearly  its  present  relations  to  the  republics  which  He 
north-east  of  it,  and  to  account  for  the  strange  medley  of 
peoples  found  within  its  liniita.  In  1486,  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  sent  out  by  King  John  II.  of  Portugal  ^ith  a 
small  squadron  to  explore  the  east  coaat  of  Africa,  was 
the  first  to  pass  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  landing 
and  planting  a  cross  on  the  shore  of  Algoa  Bay  on  the 
14th  of  September  of  that  year.  After  Vasco  de  Gama's 
voyage  round  the  Cape  to  the  Indian  seas  in  1497, a  few 
Portuguese  settlements  were  formed  on  the  South  African 
coast,  but  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  at  this  time  as  more  than  a  place  of  call  for 
vessels  on  their  way  to  the  Indies. 

In  1602  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was 
formed,  and  after  many  years  of  envious  contempla- 
tion of  the  advanti^es  offered  by  the  Cape  peninsula,  at 
last,  in  1652,  Jan  Anthony  Van  Eieheek,  a  surgeon  in 
the  employ  of  the  India  Courpauy,  who  had  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  scheme,  was  sent  out  with  about  100  colonists 
to  found  a  settlement  at  the  Cape,  He  found  the  country 
inhabited  by  a  people  called  the  QuaiLjuje,  to  whom  the 
Dutch  settlers  gave  the  name  Hottentots,  probably  from 
a  word  which  they  use  in  a  measure  or  song  to  which 
they  dance.* 

The  first  recruits  of  the  young  settlement,  located  on 
the  present  site  of  Cape  Town,  were  Dutch  and  German 
farmers,  who  were  presently  reinforced  by  large  numbers 
of  French  and  Piedmontese  Huguenot  refugees,  driven  out 
of  their  homes  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes. 
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Many  of  the  descendants  of  these  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent people  still  dwell  along  the  valley  of  the  Berg 
river,  in  Drakenstein  and  PaarL  Misgovemment  and 
vexatious  restrictions  and  interferences  with  trade  and 
agriculture  in  succeeding  years  all  tended  to  irritate  the 
minds  of  the  settlers,  and  many  of  them,  to  escape  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  authorities  at  Cape  Castle,  moved  away 
into  the  interior,  begimiing  the  system  of  "  trekking," 
which  continues  to  the  present  time  on  the  outer  borders, 
thereby  extending  the  colony  eastward  along  the  coast- 
land.  The  Gamtoos  river  formed  the  line  of  division 
between  the  Hottentots  and  Kafirs,  and  was  early  adopted 
by  the  Dutch  as  their  eastern  frontier;  but  with  the 
growth  of  the  colony  they  pushed  beyond  the  river,  and 
in  1780  when  the  frontier  was  extended  as  far  as  the 
Great  Fish  Eiver,  the  colonists  for  the  first  time  came  into 
collision  with  the  warlike  Kafirs. 

In  1795,  provoked  by  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
Government,  and  inflamed  by  the  revolutionary  ideas 
which  then  prevailed  in  Europe,  they  rebelled  against  the 
Dutch  rule  and  declared  a  free  republic.  The  British 
Government  then  lent  the  aid  of  a  fleet  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  after  the  capi- 
tulation of  Cape  Castle,  the  colony  remained  under 
British  authority  till  1803.  At  this  time  its  boundary 
was  defined  to  be  the  Great  Fish  Eiver  on  the  east,  the 
southern  edge  of  the  central  mountain  chain  as  far  as  the 
Kamies  berg,  and  Buffels  river  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
100  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orange;  a  limit 
which  included  about  one-third  of  the  present  area,  and 
a  population  of  about  60,000. 

For  a  brief  period  after  1803  the  colony  was  again 
under  a  Dutch  governor,  but  on  the  renewal  of  hostiUties 
in  1806,  the  Cape  was  finally  captured  by  British  arms, 
and  was  formally  and  definiti^ly  ceded  by  the  Netherlands 
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at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815.  Cape  Towu,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  consisted  of  about  1000  houses, 
besides  the  Dutch  castle,  barracks,  govL'rmnent  house, 
two  churches,  and  a  large  government  slave-pen,  and  was 
occupied  by  al>out  5000  whites  and  free  coloureii  people, 
and  10,000  slaves.  Until  1807,  when  the  foreign  slave 
trade  waa  abolished  by  the  British  Government,  negro 
slaves  had  been  regularly  conveyed  to  the  colony  from 
other  parts  of  the  African  coast  and  sold  to  the  colonists. 
The  condition  of  the  Hottentots  at  this  time,  also,  was 
little  better  than  slavery,  and  the  prohibition  against  the 
importation  of  negroes,  raising  the  demand  for  labour, 
rendered  their  state  a  sUll  harder  one.  Their  condi- 
tion, indeed,  led  to  the  first  awakenings  of  discontent 
with  British  rule  on  the  part  of  the  "  Boers  "  or  Dutch 
peasant  farmers,  some  of  whom  were  convicted  in  the 
supreme  courts  of  gross  cruelty  to  their  Hottentot  servants. 
Till  then  it  had  been  a  thing  unheard  of  that  a  European 
^ould  be  punisiied  for  an  assault  on  a  native. 

In  1811  the  first  Kafir  war  was  brought  on  by  the 
depredations  of  those  warlike  natives  on  the  Boers  of  the 
eastern  frontier ;  a  war  to  the  knife  ensued,  the  Kafirs 
were  driven  to  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Fish  Eiver,  and 
military  posts  were  formed  along  the  border.  A  second 
war,  however,  broke  out  in  1818,  when  the  Kafirs  invading 
the  colony  drove  the  farmers  completely  out  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  penetrating  as  far  as  Uitenhage. 
But  the  Kafirs  could  not  stand  against  the  guns  of  the 
colonists,  and  the  second  war  terminated  in  the  ailvance 
of  an  overwhelming  force  into  Kafirland,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  large  slice  of  territory,  east  of  the  Great  Fiah 
Eiver,  to  the  colony.  The  year  1820  marked  an  era  in 
the  pr<^;reBs  of  the  colony  in  the  arrival  there  of  a  little 
army  of  British  colonists,  who  were  placed  by  Government 
in  the  eastern  border  districts  about  Algoa  Bay,  and  there 
2  c 
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by  their  industry  and  \igour  gave  new  life  and  strength 
to  the  whole  country,  rearing  homesteads  and  planting 
to\^Tiships  in  all  directions.  For  a  third  time,  in  1835, 
a  horde  of  about  10,000  fighting  men  of  the  Kafirs  spread 
fire  and  slaughter  and  pillage  over  the  eastern  districts,  a 
war  which  led,  as  the  previous  ones  had  done,  to  a  more 
extended  invasion  of  Kafraria  by  the  British  troops,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Kei  river.  In 
this  invasion  the  Fingoes,  a  tribe  which  had  been  held  in 
cniel  l)ondage  by  the  Amaxosa  Kafirs,  were  liberated,  and 
not  fewer  than  16,000  of  them  returned  with  the  British 
on  their  homeward  march,  to  settle  within  the  colony  in 
the  district  now  called  Peddie,  immediately  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Fish  River. 

In  18,*^ 3  the  bill  for  the  emancii>ation  of  slaves 
throu^^iout  the  British  dominions  became  law.  Its 
elViH't  in  the  Cape  Colony  was  to  increase  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  "  l>oers"  with  the  British  rule,  and  ultimately 
]vd  to  the  inijj^ration  of  many  thousands  of  them  north- 
ward bt'vond  the  Oran^^fe  river  to  form  there  new  and 
in(le])e!ulent  settlements.  One  body,  crossing  the  Quath- 
lanilui  or  Dr.ikenberg,  founded  what  is  now  the  colony  of 
Natal ;  anotlier  marched  northward  across  the  Yaal  and 
ori»j[inate(l  tlie  Tmnsvaal  Eepublic;  and  a  tliinl  section 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Orange  Eiver  Fi-ee  State. 
The  (Jritpias  or  Baastards,  a  mixed  race  spning  from  the 
int(»reoui'se  of  the  "  Boers "  with  their  Hottentot  slaves, 
also  nii^j^i'ated  from  the  colony,  and  under  the  chiefs 
AVaterboer  and  Adam  Kok  settled  in  the  countrv  north 
of  the  confluence  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal,  the  prt^sent 
Griqualand  West.  Subsequently,  in  1852,  Adam  Kok's 
section  of  tlu»  Oriquas  again  migrated  to  the  territory  then 
called  No  Man's  Land,  l)etween  Kafraria  and  southern 
Natal,  now  known  as  Griqualand  East,  or  New  Griqua- 
land.      A  fourth  great  Kafir  war  in   1846,  provoked  by 
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the  daring  raids  of  these  hostile  trihes  and  their  bold 
invasions  of  the  colony,  was  also  followed  up  by  farther 
encroachment  on  Kafir  territory,  and  in  1847  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  extending  the  frontier  to  the  Orange 
river  on  the  north  and  to  the  Keiskamma  river  in  the 
east,  British  sovereignty  being  ttien  also  declared  over 
the  territory  extending  from  the  latter  river  eastward  to 
the  Kei,  thongh  this  space  was  at  first  reserved  for  occupa- 
tion by  the  Kafirs  and  named  British  Zafraria,  But 
peace  was  restored  only  for  a  brief  time;  in  1857  a 
fresh  Kafir  rebellion  had  broken  out,  and  for  two  years 
subsequently  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  was  maintained 
along  the  eastern  frontier,  involving  great  losses  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property.  In  1863  this  last  Kafir  war  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  British  Kafraria  was  placed 
under  the  mle  of  European  functionaries  and  incorporated 
with  the  colony.  In  1868  the  Basutos,  who  occupy  the 
temtoTj  about  the  head  of  the  Orange  river  between  its 
tributary  the  Calednn  and  the  summits  of  the  Drakenberg 
range,  and  who  had  lived  under  a  semi-protect<irate  of  the 
British  since  1848,  were  proclaimed  British  subjects,  and 
their  country  was  placed  under  the  government  of  an 
agent  supported  by  a  strong  force  of  police. 

In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the 
Griqua  country  in  18(57,  and  the  rush  thither  of  thousands 
of  Europeans  from  all  the  surrounding  states,  as  well  as  from 
Europe,  America,  and  Australia,  the  chief  Waterlwer  ceded 
his  rights  to  the  British  Government,  and  this  region  was 
annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  as  the  Lieutenant-Governorship 
of  Griqnaland  West  in  1871.  In  the  same  year  Itasuto 
Land  became  part  of  the  Cape  territory.  Subsequently  large 
portions  of  formerly  independent  Kafraria  between  the 
Kei  river  and  the  southern  bonier  of  Natal  have  passed 
under  the  government  of  the  Cape,  bringing  these  colonies 
almost  into  contact.     The  most  important  of  these  native 
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districts  are  Fingo  Land,  a  tract  of  country  extending 
from  the  Eei  to  the  Bashee  river  north  of  it^  which  has 
for  several  years  been  occupied  by  the  Fingos,  transferred 
hither  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Fish  Siver 
when  the  colonists  spread  to  occupy  that  r^on,  annexed 
to  the  colony  in  1876.  The  "Idutywa  Reserve"  is  a 
district  immediately  east  of  Fingo  Land  inhabited  by 
Kafirs  and  Fingoes.  The  country  of  the  Pondomise  Kafirs 
about  the  head  streams  of  the  St  John's  Siver,  and  No 
Man's  Laud,  whither  Adam  Kok  repaired  with  his  section 
of  the  Griquas,  are  now  also  British  magistracies ;  within 
a  few  years  the  remaining  portions  of  Kafraria,  including 
Kreli's  country  on  the  coast-land  between  the  Kei  and 
Bashee,  the  Tambookie  Kafir  country  in  the  upper  basin 
of  the  Bashee,  the  territory  of  the  Bomvanas  between  the 
Bashee  and  Umtata  rivers,  and  that  of  the  Amapondo 
extending  across  the  St.  John's  Eiver  between  the  Umtata 
and  the  Umtamfima,  the  boundary  river  of  Natal,  will 
doubtless  l)e  added  to  the  Cape. 

Thus  within  a  period  of  fifty  years  the  whole  southern 
promontory  of  Africa  south  of  the  28th  parallel  has  been 
consolidated  under  British  rule.  Since  1868  the  question 
of  a  still  greater  extension  of  the  British  possessions  in 
these  regions  has  been  discussed,  with  the  ultimate  \'iew 
of  incorporating  the  whole  of  South  Africa  beyond  a  line 
drawn  from  the  limit  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the 
Zaml^esi  to  a  jwint  on  the  same  jmrallel  on  the  western 
seaboard  ;  and  already  preliminary  steps  have  been  author- 
ised by  the  Cape  Parliament  for  the  extension  of  the  west 
coast  lx)undary  to  Walfisch  Bay  (23®  S.),  to  include 
Namaqua  Land,  a  district  sparsely  inhabited  by  Hottentot 
tribes. 

Meantime,  however,  a  more  practical  and  urgent 
question  is  that  of  the  consolidation  of  the  present  South 
African   colonies,  including  the   Transvaal   and    Orange 
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River  Free  States,  and  some  progress  has  been  made  with 
the  project  of  the  home  Government  to  unite  them  all 
imder  one  administration,  after  the  model  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  in  British  North  America. 


6.  Population. 
The   census   of   the    Cape   Colony,   taken   in    1875, 
showed    the    following    distribution    of    the    population, 
according    to    race,   within  the    limits    of    the    electoral 
divisions : — 


Europeana  or  whites 

236,783 

Malays    .             .             .             . 

10,817 

HottentoU 

98,661 

Fingoes   .               .               .               . 

73,506 

Kafira  and  Bechuanaa 

214,133 

Mixed  (Qriqufls)  and  others 

87,184 

720,984 

In  the  native  districts  the  eniiraerations  were,  for — 

Basuto  Land  (Baaul^is  or  mountain  Bechuanaa)  1S7,383 

Tembu  Land  (Tainbookie  Kafirs)  .               .  70,000 

Fingo  Land          ....  44,500 

Idutywa  Reserve  .             .             .             ,  18,000 

Griqua  Land  East  (Oriquas  and  Baautoc)     .  54,000 

3 1 3,8  S3 

the  total  poptilatioa  of  the  colony  was  then  1,035,000  ; 
or  there  are  between  four  and  five  individuals  to  each 
square  mile  of  territory.  Thus  the  colony  is  as  yet  but 
sparsely  peopled,  and  from  its  unsuitable ness  for  great 
manufacturing  industries,  and  in  some  regions  for  agri- 
culture, it  seems  probable  that  it  will  never  be  densely 
inhabited,  though  there  is  certainly  apace  for  several 
millions  more  than  it  supports  at  present.  The  Europeans 
are  mainly  British  and  Dutcli,  but  partly  also  Gennans, 
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partly  French,  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenot  emigrantB, 
and  a  few  are  Portuguese.  The  Dutch  are  still  the  more 
numerous  in  the  western  districts,  the  English  in  the 
eastern.  The  former  retain  their  language,  but  English, 
which  superseded  Dutch  as  the  official  language  in  1822, 
18  commonly  known  and  used  by  them. 

The  genuine  African  boers,  or  peasants,  have  had 
little  direct  communication  with  the  home  country  for 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  their  language  already  differs 
considerably  from  the  present  Dutch,  and  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  "  Low  DutcL"  These  boers  are  mostly  cattle- 
breeders,  and  they  live  chiefly  on  crushed  maize,  bacon, 
corned  beef,  and  a  sort  of  pimipkin  called  pampune. 
Bread  is  little  used,  and  their  only  drink  is  "  barley  coffee." 

Their  demeanour,  even  towards  perfect  strangers,  is 
extremely  bnisque,  and  after  the  first  shake  of  hands,  they 
begin  at  once  to  ask — ^Wliere  are  you  going  ?  Whence 
come  you  ?     AVhat  are  you  about  ?  and  so  on. 

An  incident,  related  by  Mr.  Noble,  the  scene  of 
which  is  the  fertile  tract  along  the  banks  of  the  Olifant 
river,  illustrates  the  apathetic  and  unenterprising  cliar- 
acter  of  the  "  Boers."  "  Scarcely  any  rain  had  fallen 
for  some  time  past,  and  the  river  had  not  overflowed 
its  banks  for  more  than  a  year.  The  stocks  of  grain 
and  vegetables  were  getting  very  low.  The  farmer 
was  complaining  much  about  the  long-protracted  drought, 
and  wlien  he  had  finished,  I  took  the  liberty  of  pointing 
out  liow  he  could,  by  leading  out  the  stream  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation,  or  by  fixing  a  pump  to  be  proj^elled 
by  the  wind,  on  the  river-bank,  secure  an  abundant  supply 
independent  of  the  weatlier.  He  seemed  to  listen  with 
some  interest  to  the  development  of  my  plans,  and  I  began 
to  hoi)e  that  he  had  decided  upon  doing  something  to 
reUeve  himself  of  the  difficulty;  but  eventually,  after 
turning  round  and  scrutinising  the  whole  horizon  in  the 
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direction  of  the  river's  source,  as  if  in  aearcli  of  some 
favourable  symptom,  he  yawned  heavily,  and  merely 
observed : — '  Ach  wat  I  dat  zai  een  dag  regen ' — ('  Oh !  it 
vfill  rain  some  day.')" 

Amongst  the  non-European  immigrants  are  the 
descendants  of  Negro  slaves,  chieily  from  Mozambique,  and 
the  Malays,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
aborigines,  profess  Mohammedanism.  Some  of  these 
aborigiues  belong  to  the  South  African  Bantu  family,  and 
othera  to  the  Hottentot  race.  The  Kafirs  and  Hottentots 
wiR  have  i^in  to  engagd  our  attention ;  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  note  here  that  there  are  now  very  few  pure 
Hottentots  within  the  limits  of  the  colony ;  those  south 
of  the  Orange  river,  in  the  west  of  the  country,  are 
distinguished  as  Colonial  Hottentots,  Little  Namaquas,  and 
Korannas,  and  are  of  pale  yellow-brown  colour,  light- 
hearted,  easy,  and  indolent  people,  generally  of  middle 
size  or  below  the  average.  The  Kafirs  of  the  east  are  a 
taller  race,  dark  brown  in  colour,  active  and  well  made, 
inclined  to  a  pastoral  life,  but  not  to  agriculture.  Many 
thousands  of  these  aborigines  are  no  longer  savages,  but 
have  been  brought  imder  the  influence  of  European 
cisiliaation,  industries,  and  rebgion,  wear  European  clothes, 
and  understand  Enghsh  or  Dutch. 


7.  Industries — Wool  Trade,  Ostrich  Farming,  Afines,  etc. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  vegetable  products  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  may  now  turn  to  glance  at  the 
resources  of  the  country  drawn  from  the  animal  and 
mineral  kingdoms.  Though  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  giraffe,  were  found  in  the  Cafw  region  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  with  the  blaaubok,  the  roan 
antelope,  the  quagga,  the  hou,  and  the  leopard,  while 
the  hya:na  has  been  scavenger  and  resurrectioiust  in  the 
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memory  of  many  now  living,  and  troops  of  baboons  used  to 
levy  black  mail  on  the  vineyards  of  the  Table  Valley,  all 
these    animals,   with    few   exceptions,   have    now   been 
banished  beyond  the  frontier.     The  lion  is  now  seldom 
heard  of,  though  the  hyaena  and  jackal  keep  their  place ; 
baboons  have  retreated  to  the  solitary  thickets,  and  only  a 
few  antelopes  and  wild  ostriches  are  found  within  the  border. 
In  their  place  sheep  and  goats  especially  have  multiplied. 
In  1875  there  were  almost  twelve  millions  of  sheep  in 
the  colony  and  the  native  districts;    wool  is  the  great 
staple  article  of  produce ;  sheep  herding  and  shearing,  wool- 
washing,  sorting,  and  packing,  and  loading  it  in  huge  wag- 
gons to  be  sent  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  it  may  be,  to 
the  coast  ports,  employ  a  large  proportion  of  the  colonists. 
An  inmiense  quantity  of  wool,  of  the  value  of  about  three 
millions  sterling,  is   now  sent  out  of  the  colony  every 
year.     All  along  the  broad  terrace  of  the  Karroo  country, 
between  the  outer  and  central  moimtain  ranges,  the  soil 
yields  a  herbage  which  has  been  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  pasture,  and  here  accordingly  stretch  out  the 
immense    sheep  farms   of   the  colony.     Tlie    farming  of 
Angoni  goats,  for  their  hair,  has  been  more  recently  intro- 
duced, and  is  now  a  large  source  of  revenue.     There  were 
in  1875    about  a  million  and  a  half   of   cattle  in  the 
colony.     These  are  of  great  importance,  besides  their  value 
for   food,  as  the  draught  oxen  still  represent  the  great 
transpoit  power  of  the  country ;    till  very  recently  the 
lumbering  canvas-covered  waggon,  drawn  by  eight  or  ten 
oxen,  was  the  only  conveyance. 

The  newest  and  most  singular  enterprise  of  the  South 
African  colonists  is  that  of  ostrich-farming.  Alwut  fifteen 
years  ago  ostrich  feathers  were  the  product  of  the  chase 
only ;  to  secure  them,  the  bird  was  invariably  hunted  down 
and  killed,  and  on  this  account  the  ostrich  had  become 
rare  in  all  but  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  colony. 
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The  idea  of  ostrich-breeding  was  probably  borrowed 
from  the  French,  who  tried  it  succesafuUy  in  Algeria,  but 
now  the  South  Africans  have  advanced  very  greatly  beyond 
the  colonists  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  continent 
Plocka  of  ostriches  are  now  found  all  over  the  colony,  and 
the  Cape  farmers  buy  and  sell  them  aa  they  do  sheep ; 
"  fence  their  flocks  in,  stable  them,  grow  corps  for  them, 
study  their  habits,  and  cut  their  feathers,  as  matters  of 
business." '  The  eggs,  which  are  laid  to  the  number  of 
about  twenty  by  each  bird  in  August,  are  the  objects  of 
particular  care,  and  a  patent  artificial  incubator  fitted  with 
hot-water  pipes  takes  the  place  of  parental  instincts  and 
affections.  The  birds  begin  to  feather  at  eight  months, 
and  their  crop  of  plumes  improves  in  value  with  each 
season,  the  feathera  being  nipped  or  cut,  not  plucked,  aa 
they  come  to  maturity.  The  value  of  the  feathers  exported 
from  the  Cape  in  1874,  exceeded  £200,000. 

The  coast  waters  of  the  Ca|)e  Colony  abound  in  fish. 
Not  fewer  than  forty-four  varieties  of  edible  fishes  have 
been  enumerated,  including  the  "  Kabeljau,"  two  to  three 
feet  in  length,  a  staple  fish  for  salting,  to  be  exported  to 
the  Mauritius ;  the  delicious  "  Roman,"  the  "  silver  fish," 
"  anchovy,"  "  King  Klip,"  and  "  rock  cod." 

Excepting  the  diamond-fields,  which  we  shall  after- 
wards describe,  the  rich  copper-yielding  country  of  Little 
Namaqua  Laud,  stretching  from  the  Orange  river  half-way 
down  the  western  side  of  the  Colony,  is  as  yet  the  only 
important  mineral  district  of  the  Cape,  Two  centuries 
ago  mines  were  opened  here  by  the  Dutch,  and  it  is  now  the 
site  of  the  very  extensive  operations  of  the  Cape  Copper 
Company,  whose  miners  bring  up  an  average  of  seven 
thousand  tons  of  ore  every  year.  The  chief  mine  is  that 
of  Ookiep,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
world.     Its  shaft  has  l>een  sunk  down  420  feet,  and  it 
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ooMmofUH  or  gbocrapst  a5d  tuyo. 


bifces  tke  beat  at  tbe  amen  tweutf  nuantM  lo  dinb  op 
tb  bdden  fron  tki  battdm  to  tbe  open  air.  A  mlny 
cf  aknt  «ixt7  niles  in  length  baa  beat  ooos&ncted.  to 
(xiimjr  tbe  «tc  to  Port  XoUoth,  on  tbe  adjoining  suidf 
and  bams  AtkatJc  c«aA  Thin  seams  of  ooal  have  been 
diaeorend  in  the  CaUnl  yienwr^  Moanlaim,  and  in 
the  Stannberg,  in  tbe  east;  bat,  tAldng  their  distance  from 
tbe  coast  into  conriHeiation.  they  are  not  ndtohle  eiwu^ 
to  repay  i 


XLBU  IMUStUS, 


8.  Cape  Tom  and  PoH  Eluaheth. 

The  Boutb-westem  peninsiila  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
■which  termiDat€'S  in  the  famous  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
besides  being  the  nucleus  whence  during  the  two  jef' 
centuries  ci\-ilisation  has  spread  out  over  many  humireds 
of  mOes  of  South  Africa,  is  in  itaelf  one  of  the  ninst 
remarkable  features  of  this  region.  Within  it  the  gi**' 
massive  walls  of  Table  Mountain  rise  to  3500  fee'. 
flanked  on  the  seaward  side  by  the  remarkable  Li"°' 
Head  and  Hump,  and  on  the  inner  by  the  picturesque 
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DeWI's  Peak.  Nowhere  else  in  tlie  colony  is  there  a 
landscape  comhiniug  such  granil  raouutaiu  aud  woodland 
scenery,  varied  with  vineyards  and  cultivated  fields. 
Southward  the  Cape  peuinsula  shuts  in  the  wide  opening 
of  False  Bay,  witliin  which  again  is  the  well-sheltered 
and  safe  anchorage  of  Simon's  Bay,  with  its  whitewashed 
houses  scattered  along  the  beach  under  lofty  bare  hills  of 
sandstone,  on  each  side  of  the  Naval  yard,  the  only  British 
naval  station  in  South  Africa.  On  the  north,  the 
peninsula  forms  the  smaller  Table  Bay.  in  the  broad  valley 
between  which  and  the  skirts  of  Table  Mountain  the  city 
of  Cape  Town  is  spread  out,  its  suburbs  extending  for 
nearly  fourteen  miles  round  the  slope  to  the  outlying 
height  called  the  Wynberg. 

With  the  exception  of  Saldanha  Bay,  sixty  miles  north 
of  this,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  natural  harboura  in  the 
world,  though  situated  in  an  almost  unpeopled  diatrict, 
1  snd  little  visited  by  ships,  there  is  no  good  natural  harbour 
on  this  coast.  The  breakwater  and  docks  of  Table  Bay. 
begun  in  1860,  and  opened  in  1870,  form,  therefore,  one 
of  the  most  important  public  works  of  the  colony,  though 
they  are  still  iusufticient  for  the  growing  traffic.  Along 
the  beacli.  within  these,  runs  a  straggling  line  of  buildings 
in  which  skin-drying,  wool-pressing,  fish-curing,  and  boat- 
building are  carried  on,  and  here  are  also  the  fiour-mills, 
soap  and  gas  factories  of  Cape  Town.  Within  the  town 
the  thoroughfares  are  broad  and  open,  and  were  originally 
laid  out  in  rectangles,  though  now  the  streets  have  spread 
out  irregularly  from  the  centre  towards  the  suburbs.  Tlie 
old  Hutch  architecture  nf  flat-roofed  houses  and  "  stoeps," 
or  terraces  in  front,  is  giving  way  rapidly  to  hantbome 
modem  buildings,  and  shops,  stores,  and  banks,  with  rows 
of  cabs,  extend  along  the  principal  streets.  Scarcely 
anything  remains,  indeed,  to  indicate  that  Cape  Town  was 
founded  by  the  Dutch ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  yellow 
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Malay  faces,  with  their  umbrella-shaped  hats,  and  the 
lawny  Meztizc^,  who  give  a  foreign  colouring,  one  mig^ 
fancy  oneself  in  an  English  provincial  town.  New  Houses 
vf  Parliament  are  being  built  at  a  cost  of  £100,000;  a 
univei^ity  has  lieen  created ;  an  ait  gallenr  has  l)een 
e^tablished ;  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas ;  botanic  gardens, 
WfU  caied  for  and  tastefully  laid  out,  serve  as  a  fine 
puMic  p«irk ;  daily  newspapers,  in  Dutch  and  English,  are 
pubhshed :  and  tramways  and  railway  tennini  aie  not 
wanting  to  give  it  all  the  air  of  a  European  city.  At  the 
ct-nsus  c»f  1875  Cape  Town,  with  its  suburbs,  was  found 
to  have  a  f<ipulation  of  45,240. 

Of  the  two  railways  which  start  from  Cape  Town, 
the  chief  one  is  that  which  has  been  planned  to  extend 
to  Beaufort  West  near  the  centre  of  the  colony  on 
tlir  slope  of  the  Xieuwveld  Mountains,  north  of  the  great 
}<istoral  Kamio  plains.  A  distance  of  eighty  mfles  has 
l*een  completed,  as  far  as  Worcester,  passing  thion^ 
Stt-llenl->soh,  Paarl.  and  Tulbagh.  The  shorter  line  winds 
iv'uuil  the  eastern  liase  of  the  Table  Mountain,  uniting 
i'ajv  Town  with  the  pleasant  retreat  of  Wynberg  at  the 
Kise  if  it^i  hill,  coveiwi  with  thickets  of  silver  trees, and 
11'  't  lar  fr\^m  the  rich  \-ineyaids  of  Constantia.  Telegraph 
liiK-s  trxtvud  all  round  the  margin  of  the  colony  from  Cape 
Ttiwn  Vy  the  eastern  border. 

Tort  Elizabeth,  the  landing-place  of  the  successful 
Pritish  o«loiii>ts  of  1820.  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hills 
rising  fn^m  the  western  side  of  Algoa  Bay  above  the  open 
r^^iulstead,  is  the  second  town,  with  about  13,000  inhabit- 

• 

ants.  It  is.  however,  the  most  busy  trading-place  m 
tlio  vx^lony.  stirring  and  bustling,  and  presenting  from  the 
soa  the  apj^arance  of  a  succession  of  large  and  handsome 
wai\»houses  and  stores,  factories,  shops,  offices,  churches, 
haspitals.  dwoUing-lunises.  and  \illas  of  every  ysxiety  of 
arcliitooture.     Nowhere  in  the  colonv  is  there  a  liveher, 
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busier  scene  than  here,  especially  during  the  wool  season, 
when  the  huge  transport  waggons,  carrying  from  6000  to 
10,000  pounds,  come  in  laden  with  hales  of  wool,  skins, 
and  ivory,  to  load  up  again  with  merchandise  for  the 
interior  towns  and  villages,  as  far  even  as  the  Free  State 
and  the  TransvaaL  The  market  square  is  then  crowded 
with  groups  of  dealers,  vehicles  and  animals,  and  produoe- 
wi^gons  with  their  long  teams  of  oxen. 

Lines  of  railway  liave  been  begim  to  unite  Port  Eliza- 
beth with  Cradock  and  Graaf  Eeynet  in  the  north,  with  a 
branch  to  Graham's  Town. 

Graham's  Town,  north-east  of  Port  Elizabeth  in  the 
division  of  Albany,  at  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea, 
towards  which  a  railway  has  ab'eady  been  extended,  ranks 
as  the  official  capital  of  the  eastern  districts,  and  has  about 
7000  inhabitants.  Formerly  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  eastern  districts  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  military  and  mounted  |>olice,  since  trans- 
ferred to  Cape  Town ;  but  it  is  still  the  seat  of  an  Anglican 
bishop,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  eastern 
diocese. 

Graaf  Reynet,  in  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  wood 
district,  200  miles  north  of  Port  Elizabeth,  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  midland  districts,  and  from  its  charming 
appearance  has  been  called  "  the  gem  of  the  desert." 

"King  William's  Town  is  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  terri- 
tory formerly  known  as  British  Kafraria,  which  slopes 
down  to  the  sea  from  mountains  intersected  by  deep  rocky 
**  kloofs "  clothed  with  forest,  opening  out  seaward  into 
an  undulating  pastoral  country  of  great  beauty.  It  is 
the  chief  border  town  of  the  colony,  the  fourth  in  point  of 
size  and  importance.  Through  its  seaport  of  East  London, 
twenty-eight  miles  distant,  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  from  tlie  Free  State  and  Oriqualand,  and  is  the 
outlet  of  the  native  trade  of  all  the  eastern  frontier  as  far 
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as  Basuto  Land.     It  is  also  a  military  cantonment  and 
the  head-quarters  of  the  mounted  police. 

9.  Government  of  the  Cape. 

The  government  of  Cape  Colony  is  entirely  European, 
the  head  of  the  administration  being  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  Queen,  and  who  is  also  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops,  and  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  in  South 
Africa,  an  office  which  gives  him  powers  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  colony.  The  power  of  legislating  has 
since  July  1,  1854,  been  entrusted  to  a  Parliament  based 
on  the  British  model  and  consisting  of  an  Upper  and  a 
Lower  House ;  as  a  self-governing  colony,  the  Cape  thus 
ranks  with  Canada,  the  Australias,  and  New  Zealand. 
All  the  Acts  of  the  colonial  Parliament,  however,  require 
the  assent  of  tlie  Imperial  Parliament  for  their  i)erfection. 
For  the  pur])oses  of  election  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  or  Upper  Chamber,  twenty-one  in  number,  the 
colony  proper  is  divided  into  seven  larger  divisions  or 
(listricjts.  Tlie  Legislative  Assembly  or  Lower  Chaml)er 
consists  of  sixty-eight  members,  chosen  in  smaller  electoral 
districts,  or  by  the  chief  towns.  The  Parliament,  held  in 
Cape  Town,  hiis  but  one  session  in  the  year,  l>eginning  in 
April  juid  lasting  for  three  or  four  months.  The  native 
districts  of  the  east  are  under  the  management  of  govern- 
ment agents  or  magistrates. 

Till  vcrj^  recently  Griqualand  West  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  Lieutenant-Cjovernor  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council 
and  legislature,  partly  nominated  and  partly  elective,  a 
recorder,  and  several  magistrates  administering  law.  In 
April  1877,  however,  the  Cape  ministry  agreed  to 
incorporate  Griqualand  West  with  the  colony. 
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10.  Tlie  Diamond  Fields,  or  Grigualand  West. 

The  territory  of  Griqualand  West,  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  Southern  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Kalahari 
desert,  extends  over  an  area  of  about  16,000  square 
miles,  or  a  apace  quite  as  lai^  as  Switzerland,  though 
very  different  in  cliaracter.  Occupying  the  centre  of  the 
great  plateau,  and  lying  at  a  generale  levation  of  perhaps 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  diamond-field  country,  like 
Bushman  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  Orange,  is  bare 
and  uninviting,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Orange  and 
Vaal,  the  great  features  of  tlie  country,  which  are  wooded 
and  picturesque.  The  climate  is  tine  and  healthy,  with 
cold  and  bracing  winters  and  a  very  dry  air.  Duat- 
clouds  roll  up  Ijefore  the  occasional  heavy  thunderstorms 
of  summer. 

The  South  African  plateau  is  one  of  the  few  places 
in  the  world  yielding  diamfmds.  The  firat  diamond  was 
found  in  March  1867  at  Hai>etown  on  the  Orange  river ; 
but  soon  after  extensive  diamond-fields  were  discovered 
on  both  aides  of  the  Vaal  river,  at  Klip  Drift,  Pniel,  and 
Hebron,  and  also  at  Dutoits-Pan,  and  at  Fauresmith  in 
the  Orange  Free  State.  The  dry  diggings  in  both  last- 
mentioned  places  -were  very  productive,  being  almost 
literally  sown  with  diamonds.  But  the  most  extensive 
fields  are  unquestionably  on  the  Vaal  in  Griqualand,  a 
district  formerly  claimed  by  the  Orange  State,  but  which 
the  English  took  formal  possession  of  in  October  1871. 
Having  prolmbly  had  enough  of  "  arbitration,"  they  paid 
little  heed  to  the  groundless  pretensions  of  the  boers,  and 
peremptorily  rejected  their  proposition  to  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  to  the  Emperor  William  of  Germany. 
Before  the  discovery  of  diamonds  Griqualand  West 
was  inhabited    only  by  a  few  thousand  Griqiiftfl,  untler  ^- 

,      their   chief   Waterboer,  and  a  few  English   and    Dutch  ^| 
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*  Olanvillr*,  Guide  to  South  Africa  :  1877. 
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|»tives,  wlio  work  witli  pick  and  spade  loading  buckets 
l^ch  are  hauled  up  and  let  down  by  ropes.  Tlie  stuff 
^  carried  off  to  aortiug  grounds  where  it  is  sieved  out, 
tad  afterwards  examined  carefully  with  the  aid  of  a  knife 
t  piece  of  tin,  on  a  table  in  the  open  air. 

UThe  lots  or  claims  in  the  earlier  times  of  excitement 
I  sometimes  sold  for  enormous  prices ;  half  a  lot,  30 
^et  by  16,  and  already  worked  down  to  a  depth  of  50, 
JBving  actually  realised  :E24,000.  At  present  the  rata 
I  yield  and  the  price  of  claims  is  by  no  means  so  great. 
CJll  every  one  lives  in  ho])e,  and  every  unexpected  find 
nracts  fi'esh  fortune-hunters  to  the  spot  Nor  are  these 
pds  at  all  rare.  Thus  an  Irishman  after  a  few  hours' 
urch  came  upon  a  stone  which  he  was  able  t^  pawn  for 
|S0O0,  while  another  discovered  one  of  115  carats  on  an 
bandoned  claim  !  One  of  the  great  diamonds  which  have 
Ikn  found  here  was  named  the  "  Star  of  South  Africa," 
bd,  before  cutting,  was  sold  for  £1 1.200. 


11.  Natal — MaritAurg. 

■  The  English  Colony  of  Natal,  in  superlicial  area 
omewhat  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  though  a 
tritisb  possession  since  1843,  still  remains  separated  from 
be  Cape  by  the  intervening  territory  of  independent 
^afraria.  In  many  respecta  the  relations  of  Natal 
Beemble  those  of  Cape  Colony. 

The  face  of  the  country  differs  in  being  covered,  for 
he  most  part,  with  ramifications  of  wooded  mountains 
nd  hills,  sloping  downwards  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand 
lom  the  great  cliff  edge  of  the  Drakenberg  range,  10.000 
let  in  altitude ;  and  in  having  between  these  many  streams 
hd  rivers,  all  full  and  perennially  flowing  through  a 
road  belt  of  rolling  grass  land  which  separates  the 
lountain  spurs  from  the  yellow  sands  and  bold  headlands 
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of  the  coast.  The  Tugela  river  and  its  large  northern 
tributary  the  Buffalo  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
colony,  more  than  half  of  which  Ues  within  the  basin  of 
this  stream :  the  Umgeni,  Umkomanzi,  Umzimkulu,  and 
XJmtamfima  follow  parallel  valleys  from  the  Drakenberg 
to  the  coast,  the  last  named  separating  the  colony  on  the 
south  from  the  still  independent  country  of  the  Amapondo 
Kafirs.  Though  by  position  Natal  is  a  semi-tropical 
coimtry,  occupying  the  same  relative  position  as  southern 
Marocco  or  Egypt  in  the  other  hemisphere,  its  climate  is 
exceedingly  agreeable  and  healthy ;  the  heat  in  summer 
is  not  intense,  and  the  winters  are  delightful  Rain  falls 
in  all  months,  though  chiefly  through  the  sunmier  &om 
September  till  April,  when  thimder  and  hail  storms  are 
also  frequent. 

Of  the  whole  population,  which  numbers  about 
320,000,  only  18,000  are  of  European  descent,  chiefly 
EiigUsh,  with  some  Dutch  and  Germans.  Hindoo  coolies 
introduced  to  work  on  sugar  plantations,  and  immigrants 
from  St.  Helena,  are  in  considerable  numbers,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  are  Kafir  natives  of  the  soil,  or  refugees 
from  the  neighbouring  Zulu  coimtry,  who  have  come 
imder  the  slielter  of  the  British  power.  So  indolent  are 
these  natives,  and  so  few  their  wants,  that  they  are  of 
very  little  service  in  farming  or  industry  of  any  sort. 
The  scarcity  of  labour  which  led  to  the  introduction  of 
Indian  immigrants,  is  one  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
have  severely  tested  the  courage  of  the  indomitable 
colonists  of  Natal. 

The  "  Veldt "  of  Natal  affords  rich  pasture  for  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle  ;  and  wheat,  oats,  maize,  arrow-root,  sugar, 
and  coffee,  are  the  products  of  the  farms.  Sugar,  from 
the  cane  grown  along  the  coast  belt  which  is  everywhere 
favourable  to  it,  has  been  exported  in  late  years  to  the 
average  value  of  £160,000,  from  the  55  sugar  estates 
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P  now  ill  active  working.     Wool  from  the  colonial  sheep, 

and  brought  down  from  the  Orange  Free  State  along  widi 
ostrich  feathers  and  ivory,  is  the  great  export  of  Natal. 

Coal  is  known  on  the  northern  borders,  and  gold  has 
been  found  in  various  partiS,  but  neither  is  as  yet  mined. 

Sailing  along  the  coast  after  his  voyage  round  the 
Cape,  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  the  land  of  Natal  on 
Chriatmas  day  149V,  whence  its  name.  Up  to  1822  the 
country  was  in  possession  of  the  Zulu  tyrant  Chaka,  who 
ruled  over  all  the  tribes  lying  between  the  Umtamfuna  in 
the  south,  and  Umvolosi  or  Strata  Lucia  north  of  the 
Tugela.  He  was  succeeded  in  1838  by  his  brother 
I>ingaan,  who  treacherously  killed  a  number  of  Dutch 
Boers  who  had  come  over  the  mountains  from  Cape 
Colony,  by  invitation,  to  buy  land  and  settle  in  this 
country.  In  consequence  of  this  act  Dingaan  drew  down 
upon  himself  the  revenge  of  the  Boers  under  their  leader 
Pretorius,  who,  ha^-ing  defeated  him,  made  his  brother 
Panda  chief  in  his  place,  and  settled  in  Natal  as  masters 
of  the  country.  In  1 841,  however,  the  British  interfered  ; 
after  a  brave  stru^le  the  Boers  were  overcome,  and 
in  1843  the  country  was  proclaimed  a  Britisli  colony. 
In  1845  it  was  separated  from  the  Cape,  and  in  1856 
waa  erected  into  a  special  colony  under  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  an  Executive  Council 

As  yet  Natal  possesses  only  two  towns  of  any  con- 
sequence, the  seaport  of  Port  Natal  or  Durban,  a  hand- 
some town  of  about  8000  inhabitante.  with  a  good 
harbour,  and  the  capital  Pieter  Slaritzburg,  45  miles 
inland,  united  to  it  by  an  omnibus  road.  At  present 
Natal  boasts  but  three  miles  of  railway,  between  Durban 
and  the  whaif,  but  a  system  of  rails,  to  extend  to  the 
capital  and  the  interior,  is  already  planned  out. 

The  journey  from  Port  Natal  to  Maritzburg  through 
the  hamlet  of  Pine  Town  presents  nothing  of  any  special 
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interest  to  the  traveller.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to 
find  that  the  planting  of  the  magnificent  Australian 
Eiccalt/ptits  globulus  has  already  made  such  progress  both 
here  and  in  the  Transvaal  as  already  to  form  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  these  districts. 

Maritzburg  itself  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Umsindusi,  a  tributary  of  the  Umgeni,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  7000,  including  whites,  Kafirs,  and  the 
Indian  coolies  settled  here.  It  boasts  of  only  two  build- 
ings of  any  importance.  Government  House  with  its 
ambitious  portico,  and  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
facing  it  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  Karkloof  Falls 
formed  by  the  Umsindusi  and  the  Umgeni,  the  former 
here  falling  twice  in  succession  from  a  height  of  80  feet 

If  we  wish  to  proceed  from  this  place  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Orange  Free  State,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avail 
ourselves  of  a  waggon  drawn  by  a  team  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  oxen.  At  times  even  as  many  as  thirty  are 
required  to  get  over  the  st^ep  hills  lying  to  the  north- 
west. Each  waggon  is  attended  by  two  Kafirs,  one  acting 
as  a  guide,  the  other  as  driver,  with  a  whip  from  30  to 
45  feet  long.  The  skilful  handling  of  such  a  lash  is  a 
work  of  art  which  the  native  acquires  by  constant 
practice  from  his  childhood  upwards,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  tlie  Kafirs  never  equal  the  whites  in  their  manage- 
ment of  a  team. 


12.   The  Drakeriberg. 

Natal  is  separated  from  the  Zulu  Kafirs  by  the  river 
Tugela,  and  from  the  Orange  Eepublic  by  the  Drakenberg 
range,  wliich  looks  like  a  perpendicular  wall  bounding  the 
horizon  westwards.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  the  lofty 
border,  here  about  6500  feet  high,  of  the  elevated  interior 
table-land ;  in  the  "  Mont  aux  Sources "  at  the  head  of 
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the  Tugela,  however  (a  point  at  the  union  of  the  bomiii- 
aries  of  Natal,  Baauto  Land,  and  the  Orange  State,  whence 
the  impassable  Maluti  range  extends  aonth-eastward),  it 
reaches  up  to  10,000  feet,  and  the  Cathkiu  Peak,  farther 
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south,  rises  over  the  sources  of  the  Orange  river  to  a 
measure*!  height  of  10,357  feet  Frora  the  summit  of 
the  Drakeaherg,  Natal  presents  the  appearance  of  a  regu- 
lar series  of  terracea,  but  the  Free  State  and  the  Tnmavaal 
lie  on  a  true  plateau  descending  gently  inland,  and  varied 
with  isolated  peaks  diniiniahiug  la  number  but  assuming 
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more  regular  outlines  as  we  advance  into  the  interior. 
The  table-lands  of  the  Orange  State  and  of  the  Transvaal 
farther  to  the  north  are  destitute  of  trees  or  bushes,  and 
covered  only  with  grass,  which  withers  up  in  winter,  when 
nothing  is  visible  but  brown  and  dreary  wastes. 

North  of  the  pass  are  to  be  seen  some  very  curiously 
shaped  peaks  of  the  Drakenberg,  southwards  the  gigantic 
chain  of  the  same  heights,  and  in  a  few  days  the  snow- 
clad  Witteberg  itself  is  reached.  The  road  across  this 
range  is  the  first  and  easiest  stage  of  our  journey  inland. 
Henceforth  human  abodes  are  often  whole  days  apart,  and 
the  caravan  is  left  more  than  ever  to  its  own  resources. 
Emerging  from  the  Reenan  Pass,  the  traveller  stands 
astonislied  at  the  sight  of  the  interminable  plains  which 
now  appear  outstretching  before  him,  and  by  their  death- 
like stillness  inspiring  a  sense  of  overwhelming  awe.  To 
the  right,  extending  northwards,  is  the  fantastic  Nelson 
Kop  mnge ;  while  on  the  left  the  striking  Randskopberg 
T^ith  its  steep  rocky  sides  remains  in  sight  for  some  days 
longer.  At  length,  after  passing  the  Wilgebach,  we  come 
to  the  little  town  of  Harrysmith,  belonging  to  the  Orange 
Eiver  Free  State. 

13.   The  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. 

The  Orange  Republic,  42,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
with  a  population  of  57,000,  and  its  capital  Bloemfontein  ; 
and  the  Transvaal,  112,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with 
a  population  of  275,000,  capital  Pretoria,  foimed  till 
ver}'  recently  two  independent  Boer  States,  in  all  their 
essential  features  closely  resembling  each  other. 

The  greater  part  of  the  older  generation  of  Boers  are 
natives  of  Cape  Colony,  or  of  Natal,  and  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and  German  immigrants 
by  whom   South  Africa  was  first  settled.     Dissatisfied 
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with  English  rule,  or  perhaps  preferring  a  free  and  some- 
what lawless  existence  to  the  peace  and  sober  liberty  of 
the  British  flag,  they  withdrew  gradually  to  these  regions, 
in  those  days  spoken  of  as  a  "  howling  wilderness."  A 
vigorous  and  healthy  race,  however  rude  and  superstitious 
they  may  appear  in  European  eyes,  the  Boers  are  still  a 
cheerful,  religious,  and  hospitable  people.  No  stranger, 
be  he  rich  or  poor,  is  turned  from  their  door,  but  all  alike 
are  welcome  beneath  their  friendly  roof. 

They  speak  a  sort  of  Low  Dutch,  with  a  large  mixture 
of  EugUsh,  French,  and  German  words  and  expressions. 
Their  houses  are,  as  a  rale,  nothing  more  than  strongly 
built  mud  huts,  with  straw,  or  rather  grass  roofs,  and 
instead  of  windows,  they  are  furnished  with  little  apertures 
open  during  the  day  and  closed  at  night.  The  walls  both 
inside  and  out  are  whitewashed,  and  to  keep  down  the 
dust  the  hard  earth  floors  are  every  five  or  six  days 
smeared  over  with  moistened  cow-tlung.  The  furniture 
is  limited  mostly  to  one  or  two  tables,  a  bench  of  a 
peculiar  description,  and  a  few  chairs  with  seats  inter- 
woven with  long  strips  of  skin. 

The  land  is  very  fertile,  and  the  niunerons  streams 
crossing  the  country  in  all  directions,  together  with  the 
springs  everywhere  met  with,  supply  an  abundance  of 
water.  Owing  to  the  elevated  position  of  these  uplands, 
the  climate  is  very  healthy,  the  summer  heats  being  far 
less  oppressive  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  latitude 
of  the  country,  ITie  difference  of  temperature  in  the 
various  districts  is  also  favourable  both  to  cattle  and 
sheep  breeding,  as  well  as  to  the  raising  of  crops  in  some 
places,  and   the  cultivation   of  tropical  and  siib-tropicaJ 

L products — such  as  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton — in  others. 
Fruits  of  all  sorts  can  be  had  all  the  year  i-ound,  some 
ripening  in  winter,  others  in  summer.  Tobacco  of  good 
([uality  is  extensively  cultivated,  and,  together  with  com 
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and  cattle,  exported  to  Natal  and  the  Cape.  Vast  quantities 
of  maize  are  grown,  mostly,  however,  to  be  consumed  by  the 
people,  both  wliites  and  natives,  the  latter  living  on  little 
else  while  residing  with  the  whites.  But  in  their  kraals 
or  villages  they  are  fain  to  substitute  the  so-called  "  Kafir 
com,"  which  is  very  like  buckwheat,  but  growing  on 
stalks  three  times  as  liigk  All  the  vegetables  peculiar 
to  northern  latitudes  here  grow  freely ;  cotton,  hemp,  flax, 
and  rice  grow  wild  in  many  places,  and  in  one  district 
are  found  both  the  wild  coffee  plant  and  the  wild  vine. 

The  land  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  especially  iron,  tin, 
copper,  and  lead,  besides  black-lead,  potter's-earth,  ochre, 
alum,  marble,  saltpetre,  and  valuable  stones.  Coal  is 
found  everywhere  here,  lying  in  vast  layers  almost  on  the 
surface.^ 

1 4.   Th^  Gold-Fields  of  tlic  Transvaal 

As  the  Orange  Stat^  has  its  diamonds,  so  the  Trans- 
vaal has  its  gold,  dLscovered  in  the  north  of  the  stat^i  by 
the  travellers  Carl  ilauch  and  Edward  Baines,  but 
also  existing  much  farther  north  beyond  the  Lim- 
popo river.  Some  of  these  gold-fields,  however,  have 
proved  very  disappointing,  while  great  expectations  are 
entertained  of  others  discovered  in  1872  and  1873  at 
Maraba  Town  and  Lydenbui-g,  at  which  gold-digging  has 
been  carried  on  with  various  success,  and  where  there 
appears  to  be  suflicient  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  to 
warrant  continuous  effort.  The  gold  is  here  of  excellent 
quality,  commanding  as  much  as  £3  :  18s.  per  oimce.  It 
is  mostly  alluvial,  but  nuggets  of  from  four  to  seven  pounds 
weight  are  sometimes  picked  up.  The  most  experienced 
AustraUan  miners  are  of  opinion  that,  judging  from  all 
appearances,  extremely  rich  deposits  must  yet  be  brought 
to  light. 

1  Jeppe,  The  Transvanl     1868. 
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The  Transvaal  is  the  sportsman'a  paradise,  where  he 
can  roam  at  will,  Tinrestricteil  by  game-laws  or  other 
artificial  obstacles.  Here  he  wlU  find  game  of  all  sorts 
in  vast  abundance, — the  springbock,  the  steinbock,  gnus, 
and  zebras.  The  larger  animals — such  as  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  huifalo,  and  giraffe — have  within 
the  last  few  years  withdrawn  further  into  the  interior 
northwards.  Beasts  of  prey,  however,  are  met  with,  in- 
cluding lions,  tigers,  wolves,  jackals,  and  tiger-cats,  though 
even  these  are  hunted  yearly  by  ever-increasing  numbers, 
and  are  consequently  also  retiring  to  more  inaccessible 
regions.  Of  the  three  species  of  lion  here  found,  the  most 
lua  is  the  hght  yellow  species  with  black  mane, 
I  though  even  he  seldom  attacks  man,  other  game  existing 
in  such  superabundance. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  in  late  years  offered  for 
ostrich  feathers,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  these 
harmless  creatures  have  already  fallen  victims  to  the 
caprice  of  fashion.  Vast  quantities  of  these  feathers  are 
now  anniially  exported  to  England,  all  coming  exclusively 
from  the  Transvaal  and  surrounding  districts,  ostrich 
hunting  being  strictly  forbidden  in  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Orange  River  Free  State. 


16.   Tin  Plague  of  Locusts. 

Among  the  greatest  pests  of  the  whole  of  South 
Africa  are  the  locusts,  infesting  these  regions  in  immense 
swarms.  Seated  beneath  the  shade  of  his  waggon,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vaal,  the  traveller  Mohr  ol>served  on  the 
south-western  horizon  what  looked  like  great  volumes  of 
smoke,  but  which,  from  ita  yellowish  hue,  the  more  experi- 
enced   natives    immediately    recognised    aa    the    winged 
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plagiie  of  Africa,  the  all-devouring  locust  They  began 
to  fall,  first  a  few  at  a  time,  then  by  dozens,  and  presently 
by  thousands  and  myriads.  They  came  in  such  vast 
clouds  as  to  darken  the  heavens,  so  that  through  all  this 
mo\ing  mass  you  were  able  to  look  straight  at  the  sun, 
which,  though  at  its  zenith,  became  ruddy  and  beamless  as 
at  simset.  Flocks  of  locust-eaters  incessantly  assailed  this 
surging  sea  of  insect  life,  but  their  numbers  were  infinite, 
countless  as  the  sands  of  the  desert  Ear  and  wide  the 
whole  land  was  filled  with  them ;  the  waters  of  the  Yaal, 
covered  with  their  bodies,  became  of  a  gray-yellow  colour 
on  the  surface,  and  the  garden  by  the  farmstead  where 
the  traveller  reposed  was  in  a  few  minutes  left  bore  and 
leafless.  Yet  the  boer  and  his  family  sat  with  the  com- 
posure of  Turks,  looking  on  at  the  universal  destruction  of 
all  green  things  round  about,  indiflferent,  because  powerless 
to  oppose  the  devouring  scourge.  Nothing  can  check  their 
onward  march ;  if  their  path  is  crossed  by  a  stream,  they 
rush  headlong  in,  gradually  filling  up  its  bed  with  their 
bodies,  until  a  dry  bridge  is  formed  for  the  myriads  press- 
ing from  behind.  The  worst  of  the  evil  is  that  where 
they  fall,  there  they  lay  their  eggs,  so  that  with  the  next 
rainy  season,  coimtless  wingless  creatures  creep  out  of  the 
ground  and  hop  away,  devouring  all  vegetation  as  they  go. 
Such  young  broods,  the  Boers  call,  characteristically  enough, 
" footloopers,"  and  those  on  the  wing  "spring  haans." 
Our  traveller's  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  devoured 
them  greedily.  To  the  elephant  and  other  large  grami- 
nivorous wild  beasts,  they  seem  to  afford  a  dainty  meal, 
while  all  the  South-Eastem  tribes  consider  them  a  great 
delicacy,  collect  them  in  heaps,  and  eat  them  dried  and 
roasted.  Prepared  in  this  way  Mohr  tried  them,  but 
found  them,  if  eaten  without  salt,  quite  tasteless.  (Molir 
To  (he  Zambesi  Waterfalls,  L  pp.  114-116.) 
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1 7.   The  Natives  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  Transvaal  has  a  population  of  from  25,000  to 
30,000  whites,  and  about  250,000  natives.  These  are  the 
Makateea,  mostly  Bechuana  tribes,  a  strong  and  well-built 
race,  but  lazy  and  cowardly,  herein  contrasting  unfavour- 
ably with  other  Kafir  nations.  Their  love  of  finery,  such 
as  brass  wire  and  bright  buttons,  with  which  they  deck 
themselves  and  their  numerous  wives,  entices  them  from 
their  kraals,  where  they  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
in  idleness.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  all  articles  of 
dress,  and  are  confirmed  gossips  and  tattlers.  Their 
weapons  consist  mainly  of  short  axes  and  aasegaj-s,  forged 
by  themselves.  Tbey  also  wear  large  copper  rings  on 
their  arms  and  legs,  which  they  prepare  in  the  numerous 
copper  mines  of  the  country,  and  on  their  wanderings  take 
with  them  a  sort  of  guitar,  from  which  they  contrive  to 
elicit  a  few  monotonous  melancholy  notes.  They  are  natu- 
rally of  a  Jdndly  disposition,  readily  acquire  the  language 
of  the  whites,  and  often  succeed  in  rendering  themselves 
indispensable  to  their  masters. 


18.   Chief  Town — Cliviate. 

The  largest  town  of  the  Transvaal  is  Potchefstroom, 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Mooi  River  Dorp,  situated  quite  in 
the  south  of  the  state,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4300  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  a  little  place  of  400  or  500  inhabit- 
ants, laid  out,  like  all  the  settlements  of  the  Boers,  with 
broad  streets  at  right  angles,  planted  with  trees  and  watered 
by  running  streams  from  the  Mooi,  or  "  pretty  river,"  and 
every  family  plot  provided  with  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens. 
Pretoria,  the  seat  of  government,  hes  about  9  0  miles  north 
of  Potahefstroom,  nearer  the  centre  of  the  state. 
L  The  climate  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  the  land  one  of 
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the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  In  the  northern  or 
Limpopo  districts,  a  tropical  heat  prevails  in  summer,  and 
the  pure  dry  atmosphere  is  especially  good  for  asthma  and 
all  afifections  of  the  limgs.  In  recent  times  sufferers  from 
these  complaints  have  found  their  way  thither  from 
England,  and  even  from  Madeira. 

1 9.  History — Native  Policy  of  the  Boers. 

When  Captain  Harris  visited  the  region  which  is  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Orange  Free  State,  he  found  it  a 
wilderness  inhabited  by  wandering  families  of  Buslunen 
and  broken  tribes  of  Bechuanas  and  Zulus,  refugees  from 
tlie  armies  of  the  great  Zulu  tyrants,  Chaka  and  Dingaan, 
to  whom  we  have  previously  referred,  as  well  as  from  the 
tribe  imder  Mosilikdtse,  a  chieftain  who  had  been  driven 
from  the  region  of  the  Magalies  Bergen  and  Hooge  Veldt  in 
tlie  south  of  the  present  Transvaal  State.  On  the  migration 
of  the  Boers  from  the  Cape  Colony,  the  majority  of  them 
passed  on  towards  XaUil;  after  the  British  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  coast-land,  however,  they  fell  back  upcm  tliis 
region.  They  were  at  first  welcomed  by  the  natives  as  de- 
liverers, but  the  Bechuanas  soon  found  out  that  if  *'  Mosi- 
likiitse  was  cruel  to  his  enemies  he  was  at  least  kind  to  those 
he  conquered ;  but  the  Boers  destroyed  their  enemies  and 
made  slaves  of  their  friends."  Bringing  with  them  their 
notions  of  the  "  proper  treatment "  of  the  blacks,  which 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  British  law  that  makes 
no  distinction  between  black  men  and  white,  thev 
established  a  sort  of  Alsatia  on  the  borders  of  the  colonv, 
and  made  the  natives  work  for  them  in  consideration  of 
allowing  them  to  live  in  the  land.  After  one  or  two 
conflicts  with  the  British  troops  the  country  was  annexed 
to  the  British  Empire  as  the  Orange  Eiver  Sovereignty, 
and  remained   thus   till    1854,  when   it   was   foolishly 
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W  abanduueil  by  tlie  British,  aud  tbe  iiihabitaiita  were 
allowed  to  form  an  independent  republican  goverameut 
according  to  their  own  wislies.  On  the  annexation  of 
the  Orange  Sovereignty,  a  munber  of  the  Boera  retired 
again  northwards  to  the  slopes  of  the  Caslian  or  Magalies 
Bergen,  and  estabhshed  a  republic  there  in  1840,  wluch 
was  recognised  by  the  British  Government  in  1852  on 
condition  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Thus  the  relations 
of  these  states  to  the  British  colony  have  never  been  of  a 
cordial  nature ;  and  for  many  years  past  the  causes  of 
quarrel  arising  out  of  boimdary  questions,  (notably  the 
disputes  which  arose  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  diamond 
region  with  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  with  the  Transvaal 
respecting  the  country  about  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  Portuguese 
border),  and  through  the  differences  of  native  policy,  have 
been  many  and  serious.  The  light  in  which  the  Boers 
regard  the  natives  of  these  countries  may  be  gathered 
from  what  Mr.  Jlackeu^ie  tells  us  of  their  religious  con- 
victions :— "  The  frontier  Dutchman,  he  says,  prefers  the 
Old  to  the  New  Testament  He  ia  at  home  among  the 
ware  of  the  Israelites  with  the  doomed  inhabitants  of  the 
Promised  Land.  And  no  one  who  has  freely  and  for 
years  mingled  with  tliis  people  can  doubt  that  they  have 
persuaded  themselves  by  some  wonderl'nl  mental  process 
that  they  are  God's  chosen  people,  and  that  the  blacks  are 
the  wicked  and  condenaned  Caananites  over  whose  heads 
the  divine  anger  lowers  continually."  The  species  of 
Blavery  to  supply  the  lack  of  field  labour,  which  they  have 
adopted,  has  liad  to  be  met  by  continual  forays  on  the 
native  tribes.  Livin^tone  says  "  I  saw  and  conversed 
with  children  in  the  houses  of  the  Boers  who  had  by  their 
own  and  their  masters'  account  been  captured,  and  in 
several  instances  I  traced  the  i>arents  of  tlieae  unfortunates, 
'  though  the  plan  approved  by  the  long-headed  among  the 
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burghers  is  to  take  children  so  young  that  they  soon  for- 
get their  parents  and  their  native  language  also.     It  ^was 
long  before  I  could  give  credit  to  the  tales  of  bloodshed 
told  me  by  native  witnesses,  and  had  I  received  no  other 
testimony  but  theirs,  I  should  probably  have  continued 
sceptical  to  this  day  as  to  the  truth  of  the  accounts ;  but 
when  I  found  the  Boers  themselves,  some  bewailing  and 
denouncing,  others  glorying  in  the  bloody  scenes  in  which 
they  had  been  themselves  the  actors,  I  was  compelled  to 
admit  the  validity  of  the  testimony.  .  .  .  AH  the  coloured 
rac€  are  '  black  property '    or  *  creatures.'  .  .  .  History 
does    not   contain   one    single    instance   in   which    the 
Bechuanas,  even   those   of  them  who  possess    firearms, 
have  attacked  either  the  Boers  or  the  English.     They 
have  defended  themselves  when  attacked,  as  in  the  case 
of  Sechele,  but  have  never  engaged  in  offensive  war  with 
Europeans.     We  have  a  very  different  tale  to  tell  of  the 
Kafirs,  and  the  difference  has  alwa}^  been  so  e\4dent  to 
these  border  Boers,  that   ever  since  'those   magnificent 
savages '  obtained    possession   of  firearms,  not  one  Boer 
has  ever  attempted  to  settle  in  Kafirland,  or  even  face 
them  as  enemies  in  the  field.     The  Boers  have  generally 
manifested  a  marked  antipathy  to  an)i;hing   but  'long- 
shot*   warfare,  and    sidling    away    in   their    emigrations 
towards  the  more  effeminate  Bechuanas,  have  left  their 
quarrels  with  the  Kafirs  to  be  settled  by  the  English,  and 
their   wars    to    be    paid    for    by    English    gold."  ^     The 
Bushmen,  indeed,  were  the  enemies  of  all  the  other  South 
African   tribes  before   the   white  man  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  they  had  not  Ijeen  swept  away  by  the  pastoral 
Hottentots  and   agricultural  Bechuanas,  simply  ])ecause 
their  poisoned  arrows  and  mountain  fastnesses  were  suffi- 
cient to  baflfie  such  foes.     But  the  Boers,  with  whose 

^  Livingstone  :  Missionary  Travels,     1857. 
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sheep  flocks  they  interfered,  shot  them  down  like  vermin, 
and  ranked  them  with  the  snakes  and  wild  beasts.' 

In  later  times,  says  M.  Mereusky  (superintendent  of 
the  Berlin  Transvaal  mission),  referring  to  the  Bushmen, 
the  people  are  seldom  killed,  but  the  Boer  eudeavoure  by 
capture  or  barter  to  get  possession  of  the  children,  Wheu 
the  Boer  is  out  hunting  on  the  high  plains  of  the  Vaal  he 
invariably  goes  after  any  Bushmen  that  he  may  spy  in 
the  plains ;  if  he  comes  up  to  them,  he  may  Idll  an  ox, 
and  for  the  flesh  the  terrified  natives  will  generally  hand 
over  some  of  their  children. 

In  early  times  the  mild  Bechuana  tribes  of  the  Trans- 
vaal area  were  easily  subjugated  by  the  well-anned 
Boers ;  even  the  warlike  Zulus,  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  in  spreading  over  the  country,  could  not  stand 
against  their  guns.  These  tribes,  though  still  retaining 
the  semblance  of  independence,  were  forced,  up  to  the 
most  recent  date,  to  perform  all  the  labour  of  the  fields, 
such  as  manuring  the  land,  weeding,  reaping,  building, 
making  dams  and  canals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  support 
themselves.  The  natives  were  also  very  heavily  taxed, 
were  not  permitted  to  possess  land,  were  forbidden  to  hunt 
in  certain  areas,  to  have  horses,  or  to  work  on  their  own 
account  in  the  lately  discovered  gold-fields. 

Within  the  wide  nominal  limits  of  the  tepubhc,  how- 
ever, there  remained  a  numt>er  of  strong  Kafir  tribes, 
who,  having  obtained  guns,  kept  themselves  altogether 
free  and  independent.  Twelve  years  ago  a  rising  of  some 
of  these  trilies  lost  a  lai'ge  and  well-cultivated  stretch  of 
land  to  the  republic,  depressed  trade  for  a  long  time,  and 
brought  the  state  to  the  vei^  of  bankruptcy.  After  the 
discovery  of  the  diamond-fields,  and  of  gold  in  the  north 
and  north-east  of  the  Transvaal,  new  markets  were  opened 
:  Ttn  Ttan  JftniA  of  the  Orange  River.     Edioburgh,  1371. 
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for  the  produce  of  the  country,  prices  rose  rapidly,  and 
with  the  election  of  President  Burgers  (formerly  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  of  the  Cape  Eeformed  Church)  a 
more  modem  system  of  government  was  introduced,  the 
natives  were  less  oppressed,  even  Boers  were  made  amen- 
able to  law,  and  a  new  era  seemed  to  have  opened  for  the 
republic.  These  innovations,  however,  made  diWsions  in 
the  state,  and  one  section  of  the  Boers  no  longer  felt 
themselves  at  home  in  the  Transvaal 

Remembering  the  past  history  of  the  Boers,  and  their 
views  of  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  they  should  have  rejected  the  proposal  made  in 
1875  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  reference  to  a  confederation 
of  the  South  African  states  and  colonies  under  a  more 
uniform  system,  which  might  reconcile  their  hitherto  con- 
flicting interests,  and  tend  to  the  development  of  their 
vast  resources.  In  1876  they  also  rejected  the  colonial 
minister's  earnest  appeal  against  going  to  war  with  the 
native  chief  Secocoeni,  whose  territory  lay  between  the 
main  portion  of  the  republic  and  the  recently  added  area 
of  the  Lydenberg  gold-fields.  On  attacking  this  chief  the 
Boers  were  ignominiously  defeated  in  a  nimiber  of  engage- 
ments, and  their  public  exchequer  became  again  exhausted 
in  the  course  of  a  disastrous  warfare.  One  party  in  the 
state  openly  refused  to  pay  the  war-taxes,  the  Government 
became  demoralised,  and  hopeless  anarchy  succeeded. 
Though  a  temporary  peace  had  been  patched  up  with 
Secocoeni,  it  proved  to  be  a  hollow  truce,  and  was  soon 
broken ;  a  native  war,  involving  not  only  this  tribe  but 
the  powerful  army  of  the  Zulu  king  Cetywayo,  who 
claimed  a  large  district  recently  incorporated  with  the 
Transvaal,  was  imminent.  The  British  envoy,  who  had 
waited  the  evolution  of  events,  became  convinced  that 
the  only  way  to  avert  a  great  native  war,  and  to  save  the 
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European  interests  in  South  Africa,  lay  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Transvaal  into  a  federal  union  under  the  British  flag. 
Accordingly,  in  April  1877,  the  Transvaal  was  annexed 
to  the  British  dominions.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
this  step  will  doubtless  be  the  advancement  of  the  con- 
federation movement,  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  now 
enclosed  by  British  territory,  wiU  probably  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  the  union  with  a  good  grace. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

1.  Course  of  tlie  Limpopo — Umzila's  Territory. 

We  now  enter  a  vast  region  not  yet  brought  within 
civilising  influences,  and  so  far  known  only  by  the  reports 
of  a  few  intrepid  explorers  and  sportsmen.  It  may,  for 
the  present,  be  conveniently  described  as  the  interior  of 
South  Africa,  and  though  with  somewhat  vague  limits 
westwards,  it  is  more  shai-ply  defined  on  the  east  as  the 
whole  country  stretching  from  the  Limpopo  northwards  to 
the  Zambesi. 

The  Limpopo,  the  second  largest  river  of  East  Africa, 
rises  in  the  Gats  Eand,  a  portion  of  the  Hooge  Veldt  to 
the  north-east  of  Potchefstroom,  and  flows  mainly  in  a 
north-easteriy  direction  over  the  plateau,  but  turning 
sharply  to  south-c^stwanl  and  south,  where  it  enters  the 
lowland  before  reacliing  the  sea.  From  Mr.  Erskine's 
journey  of  1871  we  leam  that  the  Limpojx)  is  only 
navigjible  for  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  fn^m  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  a  vessel  of  200  tons.  The  mouth  has 
a  doulile  bar,  and  is  very  difficult  of  entry. 

Midway  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  portion  of  the 
Zambesi  below  its  falls  rise  the  chains  of  the  MatopjM) 
and  ilasliona  mountains,  attaining  elevations  of  4500 
feet,  and  stretchmg  out  eastward  towards  the  coast,  to 
join  the  spur  called  Mount  Gorongosi,  which  rises  not  far 
south  of  the  delta  of  the  Zambesi.  These  ranges  send  off" 
many  tributary  streams  northward  to  the  Zambesi,  and 


southward  to  the  Limpopo,  as  well  as  one  or  two  con- 
siderable rivers  which  take  an  independent  eastward  course 
to  the  sea,  the  largest  of  these  being  the  Sahi  (100  yards 
wide  and  four  feet  deep  near  its  mouth),  tiie  Gorongosi 
which  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  niiles  south  of  Sofala,  and 
the  Busi  farther  north. 

The  whole  coast-line  from  Natal  northward  is 
bordered  by  a  ridge  called  "  the  Berea,"  portions  of  which 
are  at  times  detached  from  the  mainland,  forming  islands, 
such  as  Inyak  in  Delagoa  Bay,  and  the  Bazaruto  Islands 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sabi.  In  Zulu  land,  between 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Transvaal  aud  the  sea,  as  in 
Natal,  this  ridge  is  backed  up  by  woodeil  hills  rising 
higher  step  by  step  towai'ds  the  crest  of  the  Urakenberg ; 
but  from  Santa  Lucia  bay  northward,  nearly  as  far  as  the 
Zambesi,  the  mountains  recede  towards  the  interior,  to  as 
much  as  200  miles  at  the  Limpopo,  leaving  a  wide  lime- 
stone coast  plain,  generally  presenting  dreary  flats  of 
grassy  or  sandy  country  dotted  with  clumps  of  bush,  and 
characterised  by  Mr.  Erskine  as  only  a  "  mitigated  desert." 
The  trees,  where  they  occur,  are  usually  of  a  straf«;ling 
ill-leaved  description  throwing  little  shade,  and  the  natives, 
as  on  the  Angolan  coaat-land,  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  hollow  baobabs  which  are  dotted  about  the  country, 
to  use  these  as  reservoirs  for  preserving  some  part  of  the 
scanty  rains  of  the  wet  season.  The  Matoppo  mountains 
inland  from  this  region  are  ranges  of  picturesque  granite 
hills,  with  foi-ests  at  tlieir  base,  and  huge  rocks,  having 
often  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  animals  and  other 
familiar  objects,  are  scattered  over  thorn.'  Other  portions 
of  the  well-watered  highland  are  park-hke  and  beautiful : 
"  the  graceful  matchabela,  which  in  its  young  leaf  presents 
a  rich  yet  delicate  crimson  tint,  changing  by  various  grada- 
tions into  green,  as  its  foliage  is  matured ;  the  leghondi, 
'  Bnines,  TA*  Gold  Jtrgionaef  S.B.  Africa.     Loud.  1877. 
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wUch  buds  forth  in  golden  yellow ;  and  the  numosa^J 
acacias,  aloes,  and  occasional  euphorbias,  add  an  eveiwJ 
varying  charm  to  the  ecetie ;  while  the  higher  lands  are  1 
adorned  with  large  white  flowering  proteas,  and  other  I 
plants  suited  to  their  altitude." 

2,  The  Kafir  Kingdoms. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  conditiona  «tAl 
relations  of  the  Kafirs  of  South-East  Africa,  it  is  necesaai}' 
to  trace  out  for  ourselves  the  great  movements  and  changes 
which  have  taken  place  among  their  tribes  since  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  first  came  into  close  contact  with  them.  It 
may  be  premiseii  that  a  broad  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  the  coast  Kafirs,  those  whose  original  homft! 
country  is  the  broad  coast-slope  of  the  South  Africaa' 
plateau,  from  the  Great  Fish  River  in  the  south  of  Hat 
Cape  Colony,  where  they  touched  upon  the  Hottentots, 
through  Kafraria.  Natal,  and  Zululand,  all  round  to 
the  delta  of  the  Zambesi ;  and  the  Kafirs  of  ike  plaUtm 
the  Bechuanas  and  Basutos,  who  have  occupied  the  higtt 
plains  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  and 
the  country  inward  thence  to  the  borders  of  the  Kalahari 
desert,  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  former,  Uving  mainly 
on  animal  food,  are  generally  more  spirited  and  warlike 
in  character ;  the  latter,  subsisting  rather  on  vegetabh 
of  a  softer  and  more  passive  temperament. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  coast  Kafin 
appear  to  have  been  divided  into  patriarchally-govemed 
tribes,  and  to  have  had  no  very  prominent  ruler  amoiig< 
these,  or  any  collective  strength.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, a  very  remarkable  man  named  Chaka,  the  son 
of  a  chief  of  one  of  the  clans  of  the  Zulu  Kafirs,  had 
h^un  to  distinguish  himself  by  deeds  of  daring,  which  so 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  father  as  to  compel  Chaka  to 
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fly  from  hia  home.  In  exile  Cbaka  was  brought  in 
contact  with  Europeans,  and  from  them  became  acquainted 
with  the  formation  of  soldiers  into  regiments.'  Eetuming 
on  the  death  of  hia  father  and  becoming  chief  of  his  tribe 
(1813),  he  put  to  death  all  those  who  had  opposed  his 
Biiccesaion,  and  began  t«  make  war  on  the  tribes  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Turning  all  hia  subjects  into  soldiers, 
and  marshalling  them  with  the  most  relentless  discipline, 
under  which  they  were  left  no  alternative  but  to  conquer 
or  die,  he  made  himself  master,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  of  nearly  all  the  south-eastern  coast  slope  of 
Africa,  from  the  Limpopo  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  exer- 
cised a  despotic  rule  over  this  large  territory  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  of  twenty-five  years.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  brother  Umalangaan  and  his  party  in 
1838,  and  these,  a  few  days  afterwards,  shared  the  same 
fate  at  the  hands  of  Dingaan,  another  brother,  who  be- 
came the  second  great  chief  of  the  Zulus.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  deposition  of  Dingaan  by  the 
Boera  on  their  arrival  in  the  present  colony  of  Natal 

Several  of  the -captains  or  generals  trained  under 
Chaka,  and  sent  by  him  at  the  head  of  large  armies 
for  farther  conquest,  becoming  themselves  ambitious  of 
power,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  opportunities,  carried 
war  and  subjugation  outward  in  many  directions  from 
the  Zulu  kingdom,  and  became  chiefs  of  great  nations, 
Mosel^katse  (more  accurately  Umselegazi)  the  son  of  a 
Zulu  chief  of  the  present  country  of  Natal,  who  having 
been  conquered  by  Chaka  became  one  of  the  captains  of 
the  despot,  afterwards  attained  a  fame  almost  as  great  aa 
that  of  his  master  Chaka,  At  the  head  of  a  Zulu  army 
he  crossed  the  IJrakenlierg  and  occupied  the  present 
Transvaal  territory,  dri^-ing  out  before  him  the  unwarlike 
Bechuanas,  or  incorporating  them  as  subjects,  and  estab- 
'  Rowley,  Africa  UnvtiUd.     1878, 
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lishing  an  iuilependent  kiiigdom  there.  Wlien  the  Boeiv  1 
first  spread  out  into  the  Traosvaal,  they  soon  came 
into  h<>stile  contact  with  Mosel^katse's  Kafirs,  and  de- 
feating them  with  the  aid  of  their  guns  were  hailed  as 
deliverers  by  the  oppressed  Bechuanas.  Soon  oft^r  this 
Mosel^katse,  fiiuliug  that  his  enemies  were  becoming  too 
many,  left  the  Transvaal  country'  and  marched  northward, 
ultimately  settling  in  the  hilly  region  between  the 
Limpopo  aud  the  Zambesi,  subduing  and  incorporating 
the  Mashoua  and  Makalaka,  natives  of  this  region,  and 
forming  there  the  Matebele  kiugdom,  over  which  his 
successor  Lo  Benguela,  proclaimed  king  in  1870,  i-ules  at 
the  present  day,  his  residence  being  at  (.iibbe  Klaik  on 
the  southera  slope  of  the  Matoppo  range. 

Another  of  Chnka's  generals  who  afterwards  became 
an  independent  ruler  was  named  Manikoos.  He  was 
sent  northwanl  to  drive  the  Portuguese  from  their  settle- 
ments at  Delagoa  Bay ;  failing,  however,  to  cope  with 
their  guns,  and  not  being  willing  to  return  home  to  be 
slaughtered  for  his  want  of  success,  he  passed  on  north- 
ward beyond  the  Limpopo,  subjugating  all  the  tribes 
between  that  river  and  the  lower  Zambesi,  aud  founding 
the  present  Zulu  kingdom  of  Gasa,  wliich  extends  from 
the  King  George  river  at  Delagoa  Bay  northward  over 
the  broad  lowlands  of  the  coast,  to  the  Zambesi,  and 
inland  to  the  border  of  the  Matebele  country  in  the 
mountains,  over  which  Umzila  is  king  at  the  present 
time. 

Sebituane  also,  the  cliief  of  a  trilje  of  the  I 
the  Makololo,  though  he  was  not  one  of  Chaka's  capta 
adopted    his  system  of  war  and  government,  raised  iMM 
tribe  to  great  power,  and  founded  a  once  extensive  kinf 
dom.     His  native  country  lay  near  the  sources  of   ' 
Vaal,  and  his  tribe  was  one  of  those  which  were  driven  ' 
northward  on  the  advance  of  tlie  Boers  and  Griquas  from 
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the  Cape  Colony  about  1824.  Attacking  and  conquering 
the  tribes  as  he  advanced,  and  frequently  at  war  with  the 
Boers  and  Mosel<?kat3e's  Kafirs,  he  gra<lually  moved  north- 
ward along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Kalahari  to  the 
Zambesi.  Reaching  it  near  the  great  falls,  he  overran  the 
highlands  beyond  it  towards  the  Kafue,  incorporated  the 
Barotse  natives  of  the  central  valley  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
after  repressing  frequent  inroads  of  the  Matebele,  estab- 
lished the  Makololo  kingdom,  vrhich  extended  over  a 
great  number  of  subjected  tribes  round  the  micleus  of 
these  conquering  Ba-sutos.  Sebituane  died  in  1850,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sekeletu,  a  man  of  much 
smaller  abilities,  and  who  had  to  combat  dissensions  and 
opposition  of  rivals  for  the  chieftainship. 

The  reign  of  Impololo,  Sekeletii's  successor,  was  of 
short  duration,  and  was  disturbed  by  continual  intrigues 
and  feuds,  and  the  fights  for  the  succession  to  the  chief- 
tainship which  followed  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
conquered  tribes  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  strangers. 
An  insurrection  of  the  subject  tribes  was  completely 
successful ;  the  Barotse  revenged  themselves  for  the  years  of 
oppression  they  had  endured,  and  destroyed  the  Makololo 
completely  as  a  tribe.  "  Thus  perished  the  Makololo  from 
among  the  number  of  South  African  tribes.  No  one  can 
put  his  finger  on  the  map  of  Africa  and  say.  Here  dwell 
the  Makololo.  And  yet  this  is  the  mighty  people  who 
more  than  forty  years  ago  spread  dismay  in  their  north- 
wani  journey."' 

The  conquests  of  the  Zulu  armies,  first  disciplined  by 
Chaka,  did  not  cease  at  the  line  of  the  Zambesi,  however, 
but  extended  in  later  years  far  beyond  it  northward  to  the 
eastern  lake  region.  The  Mazitu  or  Maviti,  whose  conquests 
and  devastations  of  all  the  country  round  Lake  Nyassa  and 
aa  far  north  as  the  Tanganyika  in  receut  years  have  been 
'  Mackenzie,  op.  dl. 
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deacriljed  by  Livingstone,  appear  to  have  been  part  of  ths 
Zulus  who  ia  1833  were  sent  northward  by  Chaka  under 
Maniifoos  to  attack  the  Portuguese  at  Dela^^a  Bay,  taking 
InhambaDe  in  1834,  pillaging  Sofala  in  1836,  and,  after 
mastering   the  country  about  the  lower  Zamliesi,  leWed 
tribute  on  the  Portuguese  at  Tete  and   Sena.     Croeaing 
the  Zambesi,  these  Mariti  Zulus  appear  to  have  carried 
their  devastations  northward  over  all  the  country  which 
lies   between   the   Nyassa   and  the   Indian   Ocean,  com- 
pletely shutting  off   the  trade  of   the  lake  r^on  with 
the  coast  ports  during  tlieir  passage,  and  even  sending  an 
army  against  Kilwa,     They  apjtear  to  have  passeii  north- 
westward to  occupy  the  country  between  the  Nyasaa  aud 
Tanganyika,  and  to  have  extended  thence  southward  over 
the  high  plateaus  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nyassa,  and 
northward  along  tlie  borders  of  the  Tanganyika.     There 
can    be    httle  doubt    that   they   are  the   Watuta  whom 
Cameron  met  with  in   1874  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Tanganyika,  where  they  had  just  taken  possession  of  a  vil- 
lage, the  lawful  inhabitants  of  which  had  fled  to  the  hilk. 
These  Kafir  kingdoms  are  strong  military  despotisms. 
Cetywayo  (pronoimced  Ketchwayo),  who  succeeded  Panda, 
the  successor  of  Dingaan,  as  the  paramount  chief  of  Zulu- 
land  north  of  Natal,  is  described  as  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  and  force  of  character.     He  commands  an  anaj 
of  between   30,000   and  40,000  men,  armed  with  j 
imported    through    the    Portuguese  territory  at   Del 
Bay,  and  though  he  remained  neutral  during  the  r 
native  disturbances  in  the  Transvaal,  the  encroachmen 
of  the  Boera  on  his  frontier  along  the  Diakenbei^  had  I 
given  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  that  repubhc ;  and  then  • 
can  be  httle  doubt  that  if  the  British  Government  had 
not  interfered   to   annex   the   Transvaal,  the  Zulu   king 
would  have  speedily  taken  advantage  of  its  weakness  to 
make  reprisals. 
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F  Umzila,  king  of   the  Gasa  country,  which  stretchea 

from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  lower  Zambesi,  has  his  residence 
or  "  kraal "  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  mountains  about  120 
miles  inland  from  the  Portuguese  harbour  of  Sofala,  and 
is  sole  ruler  over  all  this  great  territory,  excepting  the  few 
points  on  the  coast-land  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  fragments  of  former  tribes  living  under  their  protec- 
tion and  close  to  the  settlements.  Umzila  has  no  regular 
army,  but  the  Zulu  section  of  his  people  is  divided  into 
regiments,  and  duly  officered  by  "  indunas  "  or  captains. 
Such  of  these  soldiers  as  can  afford  it  are  dressed  in  loose 
skins,  feathers,  tails  of  the  blue  gnu,  and  of  domestic 
cattle,  but  the  greater  part  can  only  muster  a  few  pieces 
of  goat-skins,  and  generally  they  present  a  sorry  figure 
in  their  war-dress  in  comparison  with  the  southern  Zulus. 
Among  the  Matebele,  on  the  interior  highland,  a  most 
complete  military  despotism  exists ;  every  able-bodied 
man  is  a  soldier.  "Mateliele  society,"  says  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  "  may  be  said  to  exist  for  the  chief.  His 
claims  are  supreme  and  unquestioned.  To  him  belongs 
every  person  and  everything  in  the  country.  The  droves 
of  cattle  wliich  you  meet  belong  to  the  chief ;  and  if  one 
dies  he  is  informed  of  it.  The  herd-boy  who  follows  the 
cattle,  and  his  master  who  lives  in  the  adjoining  town, 
belong  alike  to  the  chief."  In  full  dress  the  soldiers 
carry  large  war-shields,  ami  tlieir  heads  and  arms  are 
so  decorated  with  black  ostrich  feathers,  as  almost  to  hide 
the  human  farm,  and  enable  them  to  represent  furies  or 
war-demons  rather  than  men. 

3.    Upper  Course  of  tlte  Zamhesi. 

The  Zambesi,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the 
African  rivers  that  flow  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  has  one  of 
its  chief  head-streams,  if  not  its  source,  from  the  marshy 
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Tiplanda  of  the  little  Lake  Dilolo,  situated  between  1 1° 
and  12°  south  latitude,  and  22°  and  23°  east  luogitude 
from  Greenwich,  It  flows  as  the  Leeambye  through  the 
Barotse  valley  southwards,  and  at  last  tnming  eaatwai^ 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  neigh tiourhood  of  Linyant^ 
under  18°  south  latitude.  fl 


4.   The  Vwloriu  Falls.  ' 

Soon  after  this  change  in  its  course,  the  Zambesi 
attains  a  lower  level  in  rushing  over  the  stupendous 
Victoria  Falls,  discovered  by  Livingstone  in  the  month  of 
November  1855,  and  rivalled  in  grandeur  by  those  of 
Niagara  alone.  The  native  name  of  the  falls  is 
Mosioatunya,  since,  \'iewing  them  with  awe  at  a  distance 
and  referring  to  the  vapour  and  noise,  they  say  "  Mosi  oa 
tunya  " — "  smoke  does  sound  there." 

"  After  twenty  minutes'  sail  from  Kalai,"  Dr.  Living- 
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stone  saya,  "  we  came  in  eight  for  the  first  time  of  the 
columns  of  vapour,  appropriately  called  '  smoke,'  rising  at 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  exactly  as  when  lai^e  tracts 
of  grass  are  burned  in  Africa,  Five  columns  now  arose, 
and  bending  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  they  seemed 
placed  against  a  low  ridge  covered  with  trees ;  the  tops  of 
the  columns  at  this  distance  appeared  to  mingle  with  the 
clouds.  They  were  white  below,  and  higher  up  became 
dark,  so  aa  to  simulate  smoke  very  closely.  The  whole 
ficeue  was  extremely  beautiful ;  the  banks  and  islands 
dotted  over  tlie  river  are  adorned  with  sylvan  vegetation 
of  great  variety  of  colour  and  form.  At  the  period  of  our 
visit,  several  trees  were  spangled  over  witli  blossoms. 
There,  towering  over  all,  stands  the  great  burly  baobab, 
each  of  whose  enormous  arms  woidd  form  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree,  lieside  a  group  of  graceful  palms,  which,  with 
their  feathery-shaped  leaves  depicted  on  the  sky,  lend 
llieir  beauty  to  the  scene.  Tlie  silvery  mohonono,  which 
in  the  tropics  is  in  form  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  stands 
in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  dark  colour  of  the  motsouri, 
whose  cypress  form  is  dotted  over  at  present  with  its 
pleasant  scarlet  fruit.  Some  trees  resemble  the  great 
spreading  oak,  others  assume  the  ehamcter  of  our  own 
elms  and  chestnuts  ;  but  no  one  can  imagine  the  .beauty 
of  the  view,  from  anything  witnessed  in  England.  The 
falls  are  bounded  on  three  sides  by  ridges  300  or  400 
feet  in  height,  which  are  covered  with  forest,  with  the  red 
soil  appearing  among  the  trees.  When  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  falls,  I  left  the  canoe  by  which  we  had  come 
down  thus  far,  and  embarked  in  a  lighter  one  with  men 
well  acquainted  with  the  mpids,  who,  by  passing  down  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  in  the  eddies  and  still  places  caused 
by  the  many  jutting  rocks,  bronght  me  to  an  island, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
lip  over  which  the  water  rolls.     Though  we  had  reached 
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the  island,  and  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot,  a  ^iew 
from  which  would  solve  the  whole  problem,  I  believe 
that  no  one  could  perceive  where  the  vast  body  of  water 
went;  it  seemed  to  lose  itaelf  in  the  earth,  the  opposite 
lip  of  the  fissure  into  which  it  disappeared,  being  only 
eighty  feet  distant.  Creeping  with  awe  to  the  verge,  I 
peered  dtiwii  into  a  ]u.Tge  rent  which  had  been  mode  from 


hank  to  bank  of  the  broad  Zambesi,  and  saw  that  a  stream 
of  1000  yards  broad  leaped  down  100  feet,  and  then 
became  suddenly  compressed  into  a  apace  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards.  The  entire  falls  are  simply  a  crack  made 
in  a  hard  basaltic  rock,  from  the  right  to  the  left  Ijank  of 
the  Zambesi,  and  then  prolonged  from  the  left  bank  away 
througli  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  liilla."  .  ..."  In  looking 
into  the  fissure,  on  the  right  side  of  the  island,  one  sees 
notlung  but  a  dense  white  cloud,  which,  at  the  time  we 
visited  the  spot,  had  two  bright  rainbows  on  it     From  this 
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cloud  rushed  up  a  great  jet  of  vapour,  exactly  like  steam, 
and  it  mounted  200  or  300  feet  high;  there  coudensing, 
it  changed  its  hue  to  that  of  dark  smoke,  and  came  back 
in  a  constant  shower  which  wetted  us  to  the  skin."  At 
the  falls  the  bed  of  the  river  is  still  about  2500  feet 
sboTe  die  sea-level. 

6.  The  Lower  Course  of  the  Zambesi. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  none  of  the  East  African 
rivere  seem  to  be  free  of  waterfalls  and  rapids,  a  circum- 
stance readily  explained  by  the  terrace-like  conformation 
€»f  the  whole  continent.  Hence,  though  the  largest,  the 
Victoria  Falls  are  by  no  means  the  only  cataracts  on  the 
Zambesi  itself.  It  flows  in  an  impetuotis  current  through 
the  hilly  country  of  the  Eatoka,  in  a  north-eaaterly  direc- 
tion, its  course  being  continually  broken  and  narrowed  by 
the  falls  of  Kansala  and  Nakabele,  and  by  the  Karibs 
Faas,  names  which  alone  are  sufficiently  suj^estive  of  the 
many  natural  barriers  to  the  navigation  of  the  Zambesi. 
It  receives  numerous,  and  occasionally  considerable  afflu- 
ents, on  both  sides  of  its  course :  from  the  south,  the 
streams  rising  id  the  Matoppa  and  Mashoua  hills ;  from 
the  north,  those  flowing  from  tlie  highlands  bordering  on 
the  Lake  region.  By  the  Kebrabasa  rapids  the  beii  of  the 
Zambesi  is  again  suddenly  and  considerably  lowered ; 
hence  passing  through  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Lupata 
hills  below  Tete,  which,  since  the  abandonment  of  Zumbo, 
is  the  most  advanced  Portuguese  station  in  the  Zambesi 
Valley,  and  is  the  head  of  the  navigation  from  the  sea,  it 
winds  in  a  south-easterly  direction  out  of  the  Banyai 
country  towards  the  Portuguese  station  of  Senna  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Here  it  forms  a  broad  delta,  discharging 
its  waters  through  several  channels,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Quelimane.     A  abort  distance  above  the  apex  of  tliis 
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delta  it  is  joined  by  the  river  SMra,  through  it  reeeirag 
a  further  contribution  from  the  great  Lake  Nyas 

,  Portuffueat  Posaeseions  in  Bast  Africa 
Province  of  Moxambique. 

T)iougb  the  maps  indicate  an  immense  stretch  ■ 
territorj'  (nearly  as  large  aa  France  and  Spain  together) 
along  the  East  African  coast,  between  Cape  Delgado  and 
Delagoa  Bay.  and  on  the  lower  Zambesi,  as  belonging  to 
Portugal,  and  though  this  area  is  claimed  by  that  power, 
only  a  few  isolated  jwinta  along  it  are  actually  in  occupa- 
tion by  Portuguese.  According  to  Senor  I'ery,*  the  foUow- 
3  districts  form  the  Provimx  of  Mozavtbtqve : — 

1.  That  of  Cape  Delgado,  comprising  the  ttrchipelaga 
of  the  Querimba  islands,  and  the  possessions  of  Mucimhs, 
Pangane,  Liimbo,  Quissauga,  Moutepes,  Arimlia,  and  the 
colony  of  Pemba,  on  the  mainland.  Of  the  twenty-eighl 
islands  of  the  Querimba  archipelago,  only  four  are 
inhabited.  These  are  Ibo,  with  the  capital  town  of  the 
district,  containing  aboat  2500  inhabitants;  Quirimha, 
Fumbo,  and  Matemo. 

2.  The  district  of  Mozambique,  including  the  island 
of  Mozambique  and  a  portion  of  the  opposite  mainland, 
with  the  hamlets  of  Moasuril.  Cabaceira  Grande  and 
Pequena,  and  the  territories  of  Sancul  and  Quitangonha. 

3.  Angoche,  extending  from  the  Kio  Sangage  to 
Quirimbo.  consisting  of  the  small  town  of  Angoche,  and 
the  Angoche  (Angoxa)  and  Primcira  islands. 

4.  Quelimane,  from  the  Rio  Quizurabo  in  the  north 
to  the  Luabo  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  in  the  south,  and 
udand  to  the  Shir(5  river. 

5.  Sena,  boimded  on  the  north  by  the  Shir^  river  and 
a  portion  of  the  Zambesi,  on   the  west  by  the   Arocnha 

'  Gt(yrapkia  t  tsladitliea  gerat  de  Portugal  I  Colonial.    IJsboa,  1575. 
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(a  tributary  of  the  Zambesi  from  the  south),  on  the  south 
by  the  small  river  Mussunguri,  ami  the  Barue  heights. 

6.  Tete,  included  between  the  Rio  Aruaiigoa,  or 
Loangwa,  a  tributary  of  the  Zambesi  from  the  nfirth ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Eio  Siniati  {Siiiyati  of  Liv- 
ingstone, in  29°  R),  the  Serra  Fura  and  the  heights  of 
Manica  on  the  south ;  and  the  district  of  Sena  on  the 
east,  Zumbo,  the  highest  Portuguese  settlement  on  the 
Zambesi,  and  the  now  abandoned  territory  of  Manica, 
south  of  the  river,  belong  to  this  district. 

7.  Sofalla  or  Siifala,  extending  along  the  coast  from 
the  Kio  Muss\mguri  as  far  as  Cape  San  Sebastian,  includ- 
ing the  island  of  Chiloane  and  the  Bazaruto  arcldpelago. 

8.  Inhambane,  the  coast-land  of  Umzila's  kingdom  of 
Gasa. 

9.  Delagoa  Bay,  with  its  settlement  of  Lourenzo 
Marquez. 

The  Portiugueae  arrived  in  this  part  of  Africa  in 
1497,  and  took  possession  of  the  coast,  which  was  famed 
for  its  harboui-3  and  gold,  from  the  Arabs,  by  whom  it 
was  then  held.  In  1508  they  built  a  fort  on  the  island 
of  Mozambique,  and  the  town  wliicli  grew  up  round  this 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  possession  in  1813.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  however,  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Portuguese  extend  but  a  small  way  round  each  of  their 
isolated  garrisons  and  stations  on  tliis  coast.  Government 
and  trade  are  in  the  most  debased  condition ;  the  former, 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  territory,  is  much  rather  in 
the  hands  of  native  chiefs  than  of  the  Portugu&se,  Con- 
siderable portions  of  the  coast-land,  however,  are  cultivated, 
and  yield  abimdant  rice  har\'ests ;  the  forests  yield  valuable 
timber ;  the  rivera  are  full  of  hippopotami,  and  their 
tusks,  with  those  of  the  elephant,  which  is  abundant  in 
the  interior,  furnish  the  ivory  of  the  coast  trade.  There 
are  gold- washings  in  some  districts,  but  the  I'ormerly  cele- 
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brateil  mines  near  Zumbo,  on  the  Zambesi,  are  now 
aUindoned.  The  greater  portion  of  the  coast-land  is 
unhealthy,  especially  in  the  months  of  September,  Octo- 
lier.  and  November.  A  governor  appointed  by  the  croirn 
of  Portugal,  and  armed  with  almost  unlimited  and  unre- 
stricted authority,  has  the  management  of  the  settlements, 
and  is  aided  by  a  council  or  "  junta,"  and  a  small  military 
foive  chiefly  composed  of  Portuguese  convicts.  The 
number  of  white  men,  Arabs,  and  Indian  Banyans  in  the 
stations  is  very  small,  and  of  the  whole  number  of  Portu- 
guese native  subjects,  a  very  large  proportion  are  slaves. 
Tlie  slave  trade  still  continues  on  this  coast,  though  very 
deiuded  laws  were  passed  prohibiting  it  in  1857.  As  on 
tlie  west  coast,  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  has  been 
dt\*roed  to  take  place  in  1878. 

Jfozambiqne,  the  capital  of  the  province  (in  15®  S. 
lat.^.  stanils  on  a  small  low-lying  coral  islet  close  to  the 
lUiiiuland,  in  front  of  a  fine  and  secure  bay,  and  is  pro- 
tivtixl  by  two  or  three  forts.  Its  white  houses  form  very 
narn^w  streets.  Two  churches,  several  chapels,  an  hospital, 
auil  warehouses,  are  its  principal  buildings,  a  large  stone- 
built  convent  ser\'ing  as  the  Government  House.  The 
l\>rtuguese  are  very  few,  and  are  chiefly  conWcts.  Indian 
l^inyan  merchants  carry  on  the  trade  with  India  chiefly 
in  Anib  vessels  manned  by  Arab  seamen ;  at  Mossuril,  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  a  large  autumn  fair  is  held  by  the 
AVrthiao  Negroes,  who  come  then  from  the  interior  in  large 
caravans  of  about  3000  men,  carrying  ivory,  gum  copal, 
and  skins,  to  exchange  for  manufactured  goods.  The 
nei*'hlK)uring  peninsuia  of  Cabaceira  is  the  cultivated 
iK>rtiou  of  the  Mozambique  settlement,  and  yields  rice, 
maize,  cassava,  oranges,  coffee,  and  cocoanuts. 

i^Helimaru,  or  KUimane,  called  ''the  capital  of  the 
rivers  of  Senna"  by  the  Portuguese,  is  a  small  town  bmlt 
at  u  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  north 
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bank  of  the  Quelimane  river,  wliicli  may  be  called  tlie 
most  northerly  delta  branch  of  the  Zambesi.  Tlie  Mutii 
channel,  uniting  it  with  the  head  of  the  delta,  was  for- 
merly large  and  navigable  all  the  year  round,  but  is  now 
drj-  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  is  blocked  up 
with  vegetation,  so  that  this  settlement  is  almost  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  the  highway  of  the  river.  On  this 
account,  and  from  its  unhealthiness,  it  is  not  often  visited, 
but  one  or  two  Portuguese  houses,  and  two  French  ones, 
connected  with  Marseilles,  ai*  established  here  for  trade 
in  ground-nuts,  sesamum,  wax,  and  ivory  when  it  can  be 
had. 

Senna,  or  Sena,  about  120  miles  up  the  Zambesi  on 
its  southern  bank,  is  a  ruinous  and  unhealthy  vilh^,  and 
has  almost  entbely  lost  its  former  importance  as  a  trading 
station.  It  has  been  frequently  attacked  by  the  Landeens 
and  Zulus,  and  is  quite  neglected  by  the  Portuguese 
authorities.  Livingstone  mentions  that  the  officer  in 
charge  here  had  not  received  any  pay  for  four  years. 

Tiite,  or  Nyunffwe.  260  miles  up  the  river,  where  the 
stream  is  about  1000  yards  wide,  is  also  built  on  the 
south  bank  on  a  long  slope  to  the  water,  the  fort  being 
close  to  the  river.  It  has  about  thirty  European  houses, 
the  rest  being  native,  of  wattle  and  daub.  In  former  times 
considerable  quantities  of  grain,  coffee,  sugar,  oil,  indigo, 
gold-dust,  and  ivory  were  exported  from  Tete,  but  the 
slave  trade  took  the  place  of  agriculture  and  gold-washing, 
and  such  numbers  were  sent  down  that  in  the  end  the 
Portuguese  settlers  found  they  had  "  neither  hands  to 
labour  nor  to  fight  for  them,"  and  were  obliged  also  to 
emigrate.  There  is  an  abundance  of  the  root  called 
"  calumba,"  popularly  known  as  "  Colombo,"  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tete,  which  is  of  great  value  in  medicine  as  a 
tonic. 

Zitmho   on  the  northern   bank,   and  Chkova  on   the 
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soutliern,  opposite  one  another,  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
500  miles  from  the  sea,  were  the  farthest  inland  of  the 
Portugese  East  African  settlements,  and  were  formerly 
jjreat  markets  for  the  trade  of  the  interior.  Zumho,  now 
partly  in  rains,  is  admirably  placed  for  commerce  on  the 
confluence  of  the  Loangwa  with  the  Zambeai,  and  was 
founded  by  a  native  of  Goa  named  I'ereira,  who  established. 
himself  there  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  sixty  men.  Six-' 
leagues  distant  from  it  are  the  celebrated  gold-mines  of^ 
Parda  Pemba,  from  which  much  gold  was  formerly  ob- 
tained. These  are  now  abandoned,  and  the  vUlage  ot. 
Ziunbo  itself  was  deserted  by  the  Portuguese  for  se\'enl 
years,  but  was  reoccupiedin  1862. 

Like  the  Nile,  the  Zambesi  fertilises  the  lowlands  of' 
its  banks  by  its  inundations,  which  take  place  froitt 
November  to  July.  Though  agriculture  is  in  the  most 
primitive  state,  the  Negroes  succeed  in  obtaining  abundanV 
crops.  As  soon  as  the  river  recedes,  they  make  shallow^ 
holes  in  the  fertilised  land,  into  which  they  drop  a  few 
grains  of  wheat  or  millet,  after  which  they  cover  them 
with  soil.  Cattle-breeding  is  not  attempted  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  taetzo  fly,  the  plt^ie  of  many  portions  oC 
this  region. 

Sofala,  a  port  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Sofala  river,  or  estuary,  in  almut 
20°  S.,  and  has  a  fine  natural  harbour  capable  of  safely 
sheltering  perhaps  100  vessels.  Its  name  is  that  of  a 
maritime  kingdom  renowned  in  ancient  times  for  its 
wealth,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  mythical  empire  of 
Monomotapa  of  which  the  earher  travellere  gave  marvel- 
lous accounts.  From  its  richness  in  gold  and  ivory, 
Sofala  has  even  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  golden 
Ophir  to  which  King  Solomon  sent  a  fleet  of  ships  every 
tliree  years.  The  gold-fields  of  Manica,  which  are  placed 
by  Carl  Mauch  approximately  at  a  distance  of  13 
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north-west  of  the  port  of  Sofala,  yielded  the  precious 
metal  more  abundantly  than  any  other  region  of  East 
Africa,  and  were  at  one  time  worked  on  a  lai'ge  3t;ale 
under  the  Portuguesa  One  of  their  geographers  relates 
tliat  in  his  time  the  mines  yielded  annually  two  millions 
of  metrigals,  every  metrigal  counting  for  a  ducat.  Living- 
stone saw  gold  from  this  quarter  as  large  as  graius  of 
wheat  In  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of 
East  Africa,  this  portion  was  conquered  and  held  hy  the 
Arabs  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  centuries.  It  was 
visited  in  1480  by  Pedrao  Cavalho,  a  Portuguese  captain, 
before  the  route  by  sea  to  India  was  discovered.  In  1605 
the  Portuguese  under  Albuquerque  began  to  take  possession 
of  these  regions,  and  biuit  a  strong  fort  on  an  islet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Eio  de  Sofala,  near  a  town  which  had 
been  founded  by  the  Arabs  two  centuries  before. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  wara  and  conquests 
of  the  Kafira  under  Chaka,  a  Zulu  chief  named  'Cnaba 
fled  hither  before  Chaka's  forces  from  the  Zulu  country, 
drove  the  Portuguese  from  their  forty  villages  or  settle- 
ments in  the  interior  of  Sofala,  aud  destroyed  these  com- 
pletely. The  conquering  Zidu  array  under  Manikoos 
afterwaixis  advanced  northward  along  the  coast-land,  and 
in  turn  conquered  and  pushed  out  the  followers  of  'Cnaba, 
Umzila,  the  son  of  Manikoos,  and  the  present  nder  of  all 
the  country  between  the  lower  Limpopo  and  Zambesi, 
etill  further  obliterated  the  knowledge  of  their  position, 
by  exterminating  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  depopulating 
the  country. 

In  his  journey  of  exploration  in  1871-72,  from  the 
Transvaal  northward  along  the  inner  border  of  Sofala  to 
the  Zambesi  at  Seima,  Carl  Mauch  made  the  interesting 
discovery  of  the  extensive  ruin.s  which  he  believed  to  be 
those  of  ancient  Zimboe  or  Zimbabye,  the  city  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  but  which  ilr.  St.  Vincent  Erskine  sup- 
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poses  to  be  the  remains  of  the  old  fort  built  by  Fn 
Baretto,  the  commander  of  a  Portuguese  army  that  landed  , 
atSofala  in  1586  or  1587-  These  ruins  lie  at  a  distance  | 
of  alwut  200  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Sofala;  one  col- 
lection of  them  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  a  gentle  ] 
rise,  while  another,  apparently  a  fort,  stands  upon  a  bold  I 
rocky  hilL  The  walls  are  still  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  I 
are  built  of  granite  hewn  into  small  blocks  about  the  size  J 
of  bricks,  and  put  together  without  mortar.  In  many  ] 
places  there  remain  beams  of  stone  eight  or  ten  feet  in  i 
length  projecting  from  the  walla,  and  some  of  these  art  I 
ornamented  with  lozenge-shaped  figures  one  within  anotberi  / 
separated  by  horizontal  bands  of  diagonal  lines. 

Inhamiane,  the  next  important  coast  station  of  thsJ 
Portuguese  south  of  Sofala,  nearly  on  the  tropic  of  Caprii 
com,  was  not  founded  till  1764,  but  is  one  of  the  most  ^ 
considerable  places  in  ibis  region,  having  about  6500 
inhabitants.  The  town  makes  itself  known  at  the  head 
of  its  deep  bay,  environed  by  cocoa  palms,  by  a  huge 
church  and  a  mosque,  prominent  among  its  buildings. 
The  bay  is  backed  by  comparatively  lofty  wooded  hills. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  naturally  sandy, 
and  as  indicating  the  degeneracy  of  its  present  inhabitants. 
the  better  edifices  have  in  some  instances  been  pulled 
down  for  the  stone  and  timber  to  be  used  in  building 
little  hovels,  the  wealth  and  aristocracy  of  the  population 
having  left  on  the  abohtion  of  the  slave  trade.  A  number 
of  European  Portuguese  still  remain,  and  the  arrival  of 
some  French  traders  has  given  new  life  to  the  place. 
Ground-nuts,  to  be  manufactured  into  salad  oil,  india- 
rubber,  beeswax,  ivory,  and  inferior  gum  copal,  are  the 
produce  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  chief  articUsJ 
of  export  trade.  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Zulus  ^ifta 
Portuguese  are  neither  feared  nor  respecteil  in  this  pufra 
of  their  nominal  possessions,  their  Negro  troops  are  held] 
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in  contempt  by  the  surrounding  trilies,  and  their  rule 
extends  only  over  a  tract  of  seventy  milea  in  length,  north 
and  south  of  the  town,  and  fifteen  miles  in  ■width.^ 

At  Lourenzo  Marquee,  on  the  north  side  of  Delf^oa 
Bay,  the  southmost  settlement  of  their  possessions,  the 
Portuguese  rule  is  still  more  curtailed ;  for  there  "  they 
can  call  nothing  their  own  beyond  the  apace  within  range 
of  their  cannon."  So  isolated  is  this  station,  that  it  is 
related  that  in  1842,  when  its  governor  was  murdered 
and  its  fort  destroyed,  the  intelligence  reached  Mozam- 
hique  early  in  the  following  year,  having  come  thither  by 
way  of  Brazil.  A  small  military  force  is  now  settled  at 
Lourenzo  Marquez,  and  in  1872  its  population  was  2600. 
A  government  expedition,  consisting  of  artisans  and 
colonists,  was  sent  out  to  this  point  in  1876,  and  may 
help  to  raise  it  from  its  present  dilapidated  condition.  Mi-. 
Erskine  describes  it  as  a  "  mass  of  grass  huts,  reed  fences, 
decayed  forts,  msty  cannon,  small  proportion  of  Europeans, 
and  large  of  half-castes,  Banyans,  Mussulmans,  Bralmuns, 
Tongas,  slaves  and  freed-men,  sand-dunes,  narrow  streets, 
flat-roofed  houses,  coco-nut  trees,  and  stench,  enclosed  by 
a  wall  about  six  feet  high,  recently  erected  and  protected 
by  bastions  at  intervals,  mounting  heavy  guns,  and 
showing  a  rifle-tower  or  man-house  on  each ;  only  a  poor 
but  yet  sufficient  protection  against  the  savages  around." 
Though  it  is  very  unhealthy,  the  position  of  Delagoa  Bay 
and  the  advantages  of  its  spaoiotis  harbour  as  the  natui-al 
outlet  of  the  Transvaal  region,  give  it  great  importance. 
Already  a  line  of  railway  is  projected  to  unite  it  with  the 
Transvaal  gold-fields  at  Lydenburg.  For  some  years  the 
possession  of  half  of  the  bay  was  in  dispute  between 
England  and  Portugal,  and  in  1875  the  question  was 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Kepubhc.  It  was  decided,  in  favour  of  Portugal,  that  the 
'  St,  Vincent  F.ralciiip,  B.  O.  S.  Joumnl.     18.5. 
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7.  JUmvK  &k  &*»&»  aW  tir  (Mbi^  JUkt. 

The  Doontzy  betveen  the  Zuabn  and  the 
riTer  maj  be  diTided  into  bar  kngitadiiiMl 
ehanctniaed  bj  ■  spedsl  phjrsanl  ecnfiHtaetiQii.  rfimrtn,' 
*Dd  isdigeDoiis  popakdoa.  Ihe  mgUsai  (iivisioti,  vfaid 
ve  have  alreadT  sarr^cd,  ia  aiostlj  tnountaiiMnB,  and 
inbalaled  b;  Kafir  tribes  ei^aged  in  a^jicalttnal 
paatowl  puisaite.  Hie  next  section 
called  iaQj.  eciaautiiig  namiy  trf'  the  broad  gentty^ 
latii^  jdains  <tf  the  r*"'—* *,  genenlly  about  3OO0 
aboTB  sea-lerol,  and  pei^ded  Ity  the  BechnaaaB.  7l« 
third  dmakn  is  stiD  mose  level  than  the  adjotiung  ooe^ 
becomittg  somevhat  more  hdr  as  it  ^pRMcbee  the 
western  seaboanL  Here  ia  atnaied  the  vast  and  tliialy- 
peofded  platB  known  as  the  Gnat  ir«l»tMTi  deeett.  Tbf 
fourth  or  western  section  k  the  billr  coontzr  of  the  Hut- 
teutota  and  Dunatas,  eHeoding  from  the  Otan^  river 
month  noithwaid  to  the  sontbeni  limits  of  the  Porto^eee 
western  possessions,  and  bom  the  Kalahari  to  the  santiy 
belt  of  conntrr  which  here  skirts  the  Atlantic, 

Tbe  moi&tnre  snpply  of  these  longitudinal  bdts  is 
derived  mainly  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  broq^iil 
them  bv  the  prevailing  east  winds^  The  greater 
of  the  rainfall  is  caogbt  in  its  advance  In-  the  h^h 
deeooit  of  tbe  plateau  which  fixces  the  Indian  Ocean, 
thetice  westward  a  gradaal  diniination  of  the 
becMues  evident,  until  towards  the  centra  and  west 
interior  {datean  a  r^oo  is  found  which  is  almost  ^ 
prtved  of  imin,  and  is  only  visited  Inr  occasional  thunder- 
showers  doling  the  sonuoa-  months,  which  are  those  of 
heaviest  tain&ll  ou  the  coast  slopes. 


bdts  is 
~t  1*11.  ^ 


INTERIOR  OF  BOTJTH  AFRICA, 


8.   The  Kalahan  Desert. 


The  Kalahari  desert  represents  that  area  of  the  interior 
■which  is  most  deficient  of  all  in  moisture  supply.  It 
continues  the  dry  region  of  Bushman  Land,  in  the 
northern  interior  of  the  Ca^ie  Colony,  northward  across 
the  Orange  river,  and  extends  over  the  whole  western  cen- 
tral region  of  the  continent  as  far  as  ahout  20°  south 
latitude,  so  that  its  position  in  each  side  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  coincides  remarkably  with  that  of  the  dry  regions  of 
inner  Australia  and  of  South  America  in  the  same  hemi- 
sphere, or  with  that  of  the  Sahara  in  the  north  of  Africa. 
Generally  it  may  he  described  as  a  dry  aud  sandy  region 
without  any  running  water,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  wan- 
dering families  of  Bushmen  following  the  herds  of  ante- 
lopes, which  require  little  or  no  water,  in  their  migrations 
in  search  of  pasture.  Tlte  gradation  westwanl  from  the 
fertile  grass  plains  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  States  to 
the  barren  desert  country  is,  however,  a  very  gradual  one. 
The  eastern  border  of  the  Kalahari,  along  which  Li^ing- 
atone  passed  in  making  Ms  way  northward  to  the  Zam- 
besi in  1853,  has  a  soil  of  light -coloured  soft  sand,  baked 
hard  by  the  burning  sun,  and  over  this  the  rain  water 
which  has  fallen  in  summer  stands  in  pools  for  several 
months.  Grass  appears  in  tufts  with  bare  spaces  between, 
and  the  inter\'a!a  are  occupied  by  creeping  plants,  which 
having  their  roots  buried  far  beneath  the  surface,  feel  but 
little  the  effects  of  the  scorching  heat.  The  number  of 
those  which  have  tuberous  roots  is  very  great,  and  their 
structure  is  intended  to  supply  nutriment  and  moisture, 
when,  during  the  long  droughta,  these  can  be  obtained 
nowhere  else.  One  kind,  named  the  "  mokuri,"  is  seen  in 
parts  of  the  desert  where  long-continued  dry  heat  has 
parched  the  soil.  This  plant  is  a  herbaceous  creeper,  and 
deposits  underground  a  numljer  -of  tubers,  some  as  large 
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as  a  man's  heaiJ,  at  spots  iu  a  circle  a  yard  or  more  bori- 
zitutally  oiitwanl  from  the  stem.  The  natives  strike  the 
{ji-oimd  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  with  stoues.  till 
by  hearing  a  difference  of  sound  they  know  the  water- 
bearing tuber  to  be  beneath.^  They  then  dig  down  a  foot 
or  so  and  find  it.  But  the  most  surprising  plant  of  the 
desert,  Livingstone  Baj-a,  is  the  "  kengwe,"  or  "  kerne,"  the 
water-melon.  In  years  when  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  rain  falls,  vast  tracts  of  the  desert  are  literally 
covered  with  these  melons,  which  are  prorided  as  if  pui^ 
poaely  to  save  up  the  supply. 

The  Bushmen  or  Saan  are  the  nomads  of  the  Kala- 
hari, as  indeed  of  all  those 
regions  of  inner  South  Afiica 
which,  on  accomit  of  their  in- 
fertility, are  not  occupied  by 
the  Kafirs,  or  Hottentots, 
I'.moj.iejins.  Though  of 
<iaturu,  tliin,  and  wiry, 
1  ;:Himien  are  not  dwarfish, 
III  it  is  verj'  remarkable 
[liiit  on  the  Ixirders  of  the 
desert,  as  the  country  begins 
to  improve,  the  natives  also 
improve  iu  stature  as  well  as 
in  abilities  and  intelligence. 
Thus  wlule  the  Bushmen  of  that  part  of  the  desert  which 
ia  encompassed  by  the  Kafirs  and  Hottentots  in  the  south, 
are  nearly  the  lowest  iu  the  scale  of  human  beings,  and 
have  been  sj-steraatically  enslaved  both  by  the  Eafiia 
and  by  the  Boers,  those  who  live  to  north  of  the  Kala- 
hari are  fine  well-made  men,  nearly  independent  of  eveiy 
one.  Excepting  a  few  mats  hung  up  as  a  shelter,  the 
Bushman,  the  gipsy   of  South   Africa,  has  no  ht 

'   Livingstone,  Miau»iary  Trartls. 
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home,  never  tries  to  cultivate  the  soil,  possesses  neither 
'  cattle  nor  goats,  and  has  no  domestic  animal  about  him 
save  a  few  wretched  half-wild  dogs.  He  acknowledges 
no  king  or  chief,  and  even  the  family  ties  seem  to  be  ex- 
tremely loose.  A  few  rough  skins  serve  for  his  clothing ; 
bow  and  poisoned  arrows  serve  him  in  the  chase  after 
the  ant€loi>e3,  which  he  follows  about  from  place  to  place. 
He  is  skilful  in  laying  traps  for  all  kinds  of  game ;  with 
a  sUng  he  brings  down  the  paitridge  or  the  guinea  fowl, 
whether  running  or  on  the  wing,  and  the  vulture  guides 
hiin  to  where  the  previous  night  the  hon  has  fallen  on  his 
prey,  leaving  to  him  tlie  great  marrow-bones  of  the  ele- 
phant or  giraffe ;  his  scanty  suliaistence  of  the  flesh  of 
game  is  eked  out  by  what  the  women  can  collect  of  roots 
in  the  desert.  Here  the  Bushman's  only  rude  implement 
of  agricultui'e,  if  it  may  be  so  called — a  roimd  stone 
bored  through  to  admit  a  pointed  stick — comes  into  use. 
The  weight  of  the  stone  drives  the  point  of  the  stick  into 
the  aoil,  and  in  digging  out  the  tubers  the  stone  again 
serves  as  a  fulcnmi  on  which  to  support  the  lever  of  the 
stick. 

These  bored  stones  have  a  considerable  interest,  since 
they  have  been  found  in  all  the  country  east  of  the 
desert,  and  even  on  the  coast-land,  indicating  a  former 
extension  of  the  Bushmen  who  used  thera,  far  beyond  the 
present  area  into  which  they  have  gradually  been  driven. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  colonies,  indeed,  and  before  the 
systematic  shooting  of  the  Bushmen  by  the  Boers  had 
taken  effect,  they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  wild  moun- 
tain country  along  the  Drakenberg,  and  frequently  made 
raids  from  the  mountain  gorges  on  the  earlier  settlers  in 
Natal,  displaying  great  sagacity  and  craft  in  concealing 
their  retreats. 

No  words,  says  M.  Merensky,  could  better  describe  the 
life  of  the  Bushmen  than  those  of  the   30th  chapter  of 
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Job : — "  For  want  and  famine  they  were  solitary ;  fleebg 
into  the  wilderness  in  fomier  time  desolate  and  waste. 
Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper  roots  for 
their  meat  They  were  driven  forth  fi-om  among  men,  (they 
cried  after  them  as  after  a  thief ;)  to  dwell  in  the  cliffa 
of  the  vaUeya,  in  caves  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  rocks." 

Though  the  Rnshraen  resemble  the  Hottentou  in 
colour  and  general  type  of  feature,  in  the  clucking  sounds 
of  their  speech,  and  in  their  myths  and  sayings,  in  wliich 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  have  a  part,  they  must  be  considKred 
as  a  separate  people.  The  l8nguaj»es  of  the  Hottvntata 
and  Bushmen  prove  on  close  examination  to  liave  little, 
if  any,  relation  to  one  another,  showing  that  if  tiiese  tribes 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  same  stock,  they  haw 
lived  separated  and  distinct  from  one  another  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

9.   Lake  Nijami  and  iis  Neiyhhourhood. 

North  of  the  Kalahari  desert  is  situated  Lake  Kj 
discovered  by  Livingstone  on  August  1.  1849,  a  fine 
though  not  very  deep  sheet  of  water,  with  an  estimated 
length  of  50  miles,  but  much  less  breadth,  and  which, 
according  to  the  natives,  takes  three  days  to  be  circum- 
navigated. Its  shores  are  generally  extremely  flat,  sandy, 
muddy,  and  oveigrown  with  reeds. 

Like  the  Chad  on  the  border  of  the  Sahara,  lie 
Ngami,  correspondingly  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  Kalahari, 
is  subject  to  great  annual  changes,  and  like  its  northern 
counterpart  is  also  believed  to  have  undergone  very 
extensive  alteration  and  reduction  within  the  past  few 
centimes,  as  the  numerous  large  salt-pans  and  depressions 
lying  eastward  of  it  testify.  The  Tioge  river,  feeding  it 
from  the  more  favoured  country  in  the  north-west  of  its 
basin,  corresponds  to  the  Shari,  and  brings  a  flood  of  water 
down  to  it  in  June,  Jidy,  and  August,  filling  out  the  lake 


LAKE  NGAMI 

with  perfectly  fresh  water,  and  causing  it  to  overflow 
eastward  to  the  salt-pana,  by  the  channel  named  the 
Zouga.  Ill  other  months  of  the  year  it  b  gradually 
reduced  in  area,  its  overiiow  ceases,  and  its  low  waters 
become  brackish.  It  is  rich  in  fish  however,  great  shoals 
of  which  come  down  with  the  annual  access  of  waters 
from  the  Tio^e,  to  the  lake  and  the  Zouga.     The  nati^-es 


navigate  the  lake  in  primitive  cauoea  hollowed  out  of  the 
tnmka  of  single  trees. 

From  the  parallel  of  Lake  Xgami  both  land  and  people 
etretching  northwards  assume  quite  a  different  appearance. 
Instead  of  an  elevated,  sandy,  and  wat«rless  upland,  we 
enter  a  vast  basin  encircled  by  lugh  ranges,  and  with  a 
superabundance  of  water.  The  Ngami  itaelf  marks  only 
the  southern  border  of  this  great  plain,  which  extends  a 
long  way  to  the  north,  is  crossed  by  a  network  of  streams 
from  the  higher  lands  on  tlie  north  and  north-west. 
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Northvaid,  also,  the  landscape  becomes  more  picturesque,  1 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  rise  to  a  greater  height,  and  an  I 
covered  -with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  palms,  tnimosas,  and  ] 
sycamores. 

The  animal  kingdom  on  the  shores  of  tlie  lake  and  ] 
along  the  hanks  of  the  streams  is  as  rich  as  it  is  varied, 
including  the  elepliant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  bufTalo,  J 
giraffe,  and  several  species  of  antelope,  while  the  waten  J 
teem  with  crocodiles,  at  times  growing  to  a  huge  size. 

10.  Namaqiia  and  Dainara  Land. 

West  of  the  Kalahari  desert  is  the  extensive  couutij^  J 
of  the  N^amaqua  Hottentots  and  of  the  Damara  Kafin,  J 
reaching  quite  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  from  near  the 
Ixirder  of  the  Portuguese  West  African  possessions  on  the 
north  to  the  Orange  river  on  the  south.  Already  pre- 
liminary steps  have  been  taken  hy  the  Cape  parliament 
for  bringing  the  whole  of  this  region  under  British  rule. 

Namaqualand,  in  which  dwells  the  moat  characteristic 
type  of  the  aboriginal  Hottentot  race,  is  a  dreary  region,., 
with  a  scanty  and  stimteJ  vegetation  of  the  delicate  Bush-  I 
man  grass,  prickly  shrubs  with  viscous  leaves,  the  fi 
speck-boom  {Portulacaria  ahra),  the  pale  green  kanobos  ] 
(Zasoxylon  salsom),  the  evergreen  thorny  mimosa,  and  wild  I 
water-melons. 

The  coast  is  sandy  and  waterless,  deficient  in  good  | 
harbours,  and  devoid  of  permanent  rivers,  washed  by  never-  i 
ceasing  surf,  bristling  with  reefs,  and  overhung  by  a  per- 
petual haze,  but  improves  towards  the  interior,  where 
dwell  the  nomad  and  warlike  Kamaqua,  breeders  of  the 
smallest  known  boWue  s(»ecies.  Copper  is  procured  at^the 
source  of  the  river  Oop  or  Aub,  or  Great  Fish,  the  great 
drain  of  the  country  towards  the  Orange ;  ivoiy,  ostrich 
fealhera,  and  cattle,  are  rather  abundant ;  and  on  some 
small  islands  along  the  coast  there  were  large  deposits  of  J 
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uorlhern  Naiiiaqualaud  to  the  mission  stations  of 
botli  aud  Windhoek  among  the  mountains,  and  to  i 
Otjikango  or  Barmen  in  southern  Damaraland,  also 
from  Walfisch  Bay. 

The  high  country  of  the  interior  along  the 
ranges,  which  generally  extend  parallel  with  the  coait, 
is  very  healthy,  in  winter  even  cold,  and  slopes  eastwards 
down  to  the  Kalahari  desert.  The  water  channels,  which  are 
all  periodical,  rise  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  to  5000 
feet,  while  some  peaks  of  the  highland  attain  a  heighi 
of  7000  feet.  Mount  Omatako  in  Damaraland  even  8800. 

The  northern  part  of  this  region  is  the  laud  of  the 
Uamara,  a  broad  expanse  separated  from  the  more  nortii- 
em  Ovampo  tribes  by  a  tract  of  country  overgrown  widi 
thickets  of  the  acacia  and  other  tliomy  plants,  and 
harbouring  all  the  larger  wild  beasts  of  Africa. 

According  to  Mr.  Palgrave,'  Damaraland  is  peopled  by 
about  85,000  Ova-Herero  or  Cattle  Damaras.  as  they  were 
called  by  the  Namaquas  when  they  first  came  into  the 
country  from  the  east,  probably  from  tlie  Zambesi 
about  150  years  ago;  by  about  30,000  Kouquaia 
Ber^- Damaras,  a  black  and  negro-like  people,  aupj 
Ije  the  aborigines  of  the  coimtry,  who  were  early  ei 
by  the  Namaquas,  and  have  adopted  their  lai^;uage 
by  about  3000  Bushmen,  a  few  Kamaquas  and  Baastards, 
and  about  150  Europeans,  not  including  Boers.  Xortb 
of  Damaraland  a  nimiber  of  black  tribes,  resembling  tiie 
Kafii-a  and  Damaras  in  feature,  and  classed  together  as  the 
Ovampos,  occupy  the  exceedingly  fertile  tract 'of  conntff 
which  lies  south  of  the  Cuuene  river,  between  14°  and 
E.  long.  Each  of  their  tribes  has  its  own  hereditary 
and  they  are  moderately  rich  in  cattle. 

'  Jitport  of  a  Gopemineiil  iliaion  Co  Damaraland  and  Onat  A'amnflH- 
land  in  187S.     By  W.  Coatcs  I'BlgraTe.     C«pa  Town,  Septeutwr  167i. 
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guano.  leliaboe  and  Possession  Islands,  between  2ti°  and 
27"  S.  )at.,  formerly  had  guano  in  laige  quantities,  and  a 
few  years  e^o  three  or  four  hundred  vessels  might  have 
heen  seen  anchored  off  these,  working  and  carrying  off 
the  deposits.  Now,  however,  these  are  nearly  exhausted. 
At  Angra  Pequena  Bay,  between  these  islands,  cattle  were 
procured  tn  supply  the  workers,  and  a  good  cattle-track. 


the  only  highway  into  central  Namaqnaland  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  leads  thence  to  the  Rhenish  mission 
station  of  Bethany  (26°  30'  S.),  situated  on  the  plateau, 
near  a  branch  of  the  periodictilly  flowing  Oop,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  nearly  4O00  feet  above  the  sea,  Walfisch  Bay, 
farther  north,  in  23°  S.,  affords  a  secure  anchorage,  but  no 
fresh  water  or  vegetables,  though  cattle  are  brought  thither 
from  Damaraland.  Fish  is  abundant,  and  the  bay  was 
formerly  a  great  resort  of  the  American  South  Sea  whalers, 
whence  its  name.     The  tracks  wliich   lead  inward  over 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   SOUTH   AFRICAN   RACES. 
1.  Tlie  Bantii  Family. 


South  Africa  iu  its  widest  extent  is  peopled  by  twO' 

great  and  perfectly  distinct  indigenous  races- — the  Kafirs 
and  the  Hottentots.  The  affinity  of  the  Kafir  tribes, 
etbnographically  including  the  Kafirs  proper  and  the 
people  of  Congo,  is  baaed  upon  the  various  idioms  spoken 
by  them,  the  direct  representatives  of  a  common  but  now 
extinct  mother  tongue.  This  aggregate  of  languages  is 
now  conventionally  known  as  the  A-bantu,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  Bantu  linguistic  system.  The  more 
common  term  Kafir,  from  the  Arabic  K^fir  =  infidel, 
I'eally  represents  but  a  small  section  of  this  great  family, 
and  being  otherwise  a  term  of  reproach  imposed  upon 
them  by  strangers,  is  of  course  unknown  to  the  people 
themselves. 

All  the  Bantu  tribes  are  distinguished  by  a  dark  skin 
and  woolly  hair,  which  varies  much  in  length  and  quality, 
but  is  never  sleek  or  straight ;  the  complexion  of  indi- 
viduals also  differs  greatly,  from  the  deepest  sepia  to  a 
blue-blaek  hue ;  the  body  is  of  a  robust  build,  the  cranium 
dolichocepbalous  and  high,  the  features,  when  pure,  never 
of  the  European  type. 

Their  languages  belong  exclusively  to  the  so-called 
"  ProDomiual  Prefix "  order,  which,  besides  the  Bantu 
group,  comprises  only  the  far  less  important  Mena  and 
Gor  families.     According  to  its  geographical  position  the 
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I>aiitu  system  is  divided  into  the  Eastern  gronp,  from  its 
principal  representatives  known  as  the  Ama-Zula  and 
Ama-Khosa  or  Kafir  proper,  the  Central  or  Be-tchnana 
group,  and  tlie  Western  or  0-va-Herero,  or  Damara  group. 

2.  The  Ama-Khosa  and  Ama-Zulu. 

Physically  speaking,  the  Ama-Khosa,  m.  people  of 
the  Khosa,  may  be  taken  as  the  most  characteristic 
representatives  of  the  whole  Kafir  group.  The  first 
writers  about  this  people  represented  them  as  a  typical 
race  of  ahnost  ideal  ])eauty,  in  fact  "living  statues,"  a 
delusion  completely  overthrown  by  the  accurate  measure- 
ments of  Dr.  Gustav  Fritsch,  perhaps  the  most  thorou^ 
anatomist  of  the  South  African  races.  Not  only  the 
cmniuni  but  the  whole  skeleton  differs  materially  from 
the  Eur()i>ean  standard,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it 
that  the  osteolo{T\^  of  a  wild  beast  does  to  that  of  a  tame 
specimen  of  tlie  same  species.  Owing  to  his  social 
condition  the  Kafir  is  distinguished  rather  by  hLs  physical 
endurance  and  passive  resistance  to  injurious  influences, 
than  by  any  pasitive  outward  display  of  bodily  strength ; 
and  just  as  his  muscular  system  presents  nothing  remark- 
able, so  the  acuteness  of  his  senses  surpasses  but  little  that 
of  the  ordinary  European,  the  eyesight  being  the  most 
highly  developed. 

With  regard  to  his  mental  faculties,  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  Kafir  that  he  immediately  reduces  the  loftiest 
conceptions  of  reUgious  thought  to  the  flattest,  grossest, 
materialism.  His  ideal,  the  object  of  his  dreams  and  his 
songs,  is  his  most  valuable  possession,  the  lowly  ox. 
Anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  wearily  acquired  effects,  or 
fur  the  preservation  of  a  life  surrounded  by  dangers  of  all 
sorts,  in  a  word,  for  everything  that^  in  the  absence  of 
higher  aspirations,  can  have  any  value  in  his  eyes,  im- 
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parts  an  element  of  timidity  to  his  character.  The  Ka£r 
has  been  often,  hnt  nni'easonaljly,  painted  aa  a  hero.  He 
is  doubtless  apt  to  assume  an  luiabashed  swaggering  air, 
80  that  we  might  at  first  suppose  we  had  to  do  with  some 
dauntless  warrior,  whereas  he  is  all  the  time  the  sorriest 
knave,  who  <|uite  understands  ]iow  to  take  advantage  of 
his  foe.  Selfishness  ia  in  fact  his  cardinal  virtue,  every- 
thing being  subordinate  to  his  material  interests.  VTiere 
anything  is  to  be  pounced  upon,  he  troubles  himself 
little  as  to  the  wayB  and  means.  All  his  grand  airs  and 
outward  show  of  dignity  vanish  at  once,  and  he  becomes 
accorduig  to  circiimstances  a  "  romantic "  highwayman 
or  much  more  frequently  a  common  thief.  Cattle-steal- 
ing especially  has  grown  so  imiversal  with  him  aa  to  have 
acquired  a  certain  political  significance. 

Hia  disinclination  for  serious  thought  is  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  mental  culture.  His  mind 
lacks  the  elasticity  required  to  support  the  burden  of  far- 
reaching  reflections.  Hence  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
Kafirs  are  of  an  extremely  low  order ;  though  all  of  them 
have  some  notion,  however  obscure,  of  a  continued 
existence  after  death,  and  the  spirits  of  their  forefathers 
are  with  most  of  them  the  object  of  a  certain  worship. 
Besides  this  cultus  of  the  dead,  the  various  tribes  are  of 
course  enslaved  to  all  manner  of  superstitions,  amongst 
which  tlie  chief,  and  most  disastrous,  is  the  universal 
belief  in  sorcery. 

The  northern  division  of  these  Bantus  bears  the  name 
of  Ama-Zulu,  and  they  are  amongst  the  best  represent- 
atives of  dark-coloured  races.  The  Zulus  are  relatively 
well  developed  and  of  large  size,  though  not  surpa.'ssing 
the  average  hei^t  of  Europeans,  and  with  decidedly 
better  features  than  the  Ama-Khosa. 
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3.  Tlic  Bechuana  and  Damara  Tribes. 

The  most  wide-spread  and  most  numerous  of  all  theul 
Kafir  tril)e8  are  tiie  Bechuanas,  their  [ireseut  dom 
atretching  from  the  upper  Orauge  river  northwards  to 
the  Zambesi,  and  over  the  west  coast  highland  north  of 
Namaqualand ;  of  this  vast  region,  however,  they  occupy 
the  outskirta  only,  being  cut  off  from  the  Zulus  and  Swazi 
by  the  Quathlamba  range  on  the  east,  and  westwards  by 
Kalahari  desert  from  Naniaqualand. 


FBEPABINO  WtNTEU  STOSES. 

Like  the  Kafirs  proper,  the  Bechuanas  have  no 
of    honour    where    they    have   remained    imaffected 
civilising  influences,  aud  they  are  even  still  more  ci 
than  their  eastern  kinsmen.     But  with  this  cunninj 
combined    a    certain    good-nature,   so    that    we    feel 
impossible  to  be  angry  with  them  for  their  coiisummaUs 
impudence.       Like    the   other   trills    they    are    foud    of 
jovial    society,  often  sitting  for   hours  together 
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themselves  with  harmless  jokes  and  merry-making. 
Tlieir  indifterence  to  the  more  serious  concerns  of  life 
is  also  apparent  in  their  views  of  a  future  state,  and  in 
theii'  less  sinister  ideas  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft. 
They  no  doubt,  like  others,  believe  firmly  in  witches  and 
sorcery,  and  have  their  "  Nyaka,"  or  medicine-men. 
Still  their  fanaticism  rarely  reachea  the  fearful  height  it 


does  amongst  the  Khoaa  and  Zulu  Kafirs,  nor  are  horrible 
executions  on  account  of  sorcery  of  common  occurrence 
amongst  them.  The  thought  of  their  condition  after 
death  gives  them  little  concern,  though  they  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  supernatural  beings,  the  "  Ba-rimi," 
in  some  mysterious  way  connected  with  tlie  spirits  of  the 
departed. 

Allied  to  the  Bechuanas,  hut  situated  in  the  extreme 
north-west,  are  a  people  known  by  the  colonial  name  of 
Damara,  but  who  call  themselves  O-va-Herero.  These  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  another  tribe,  the  Hill  Damaras 
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whose  descent  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained,  bat 
who  originally  had  certainly  nothing  in  common  with  the 
0-va-Herero.  These  degraded  Hill  or  Beig-Damaias 
name  themselves  Houqiuvin  or  "real  men;"  but  the 
Namaquas  who  have  enslaved  thei^,  contemptuously  call 
them  Ghdc-dwrnap,  or  "  men  made  of  dirt"  Both  in  their 
outward  appearance  and  in  all  other  respects  the  pure 
0-va-Herero  are  very  imlike  the  Hill  Damara^  in  all 
essential  points  differing  but  little  from  other  Bantu  tribes. 

4.  ITic  HotterUots. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hottentots,  or  more  correctly 
Koi'Koin  {merC),  have  no  material  features  in  common  with 
the  great  Bantu  family,  except  their  woolly  hair,  though 
even  this  presents  some  considerable  points  of  difiTerence. 
Their  general  tyj^  is  that  of  a  people  with  a  peculiar  pale 
yellow-brown  complexion,  very  curly  "  elf-lock  "  or  matted 
hair,  narrow  forehead,  high  cheek-bones  projecting  side- 
ways, pointed  chin,  body  of  medium  size,  rather  hardy 
than  strong,  with  small  hands  and  feet,  and  platynoce- 
plialous  cranium. 

The  Hottentot  language,  which  is  rich  in  "  click " 
sounds,  belongs  to  the  "  I^ronoininal  Suffix  "  order,  and  is 
divided  into  four  dialects  :  the  Cape  Hottentot,  that  of  the 
Eastern  province,  the  Kora,  and  tlie  Nama  or  Namaqua. 
With  this  linguistic  division  the  ethnographic  corresponds 
in  all  essentials,  except  that  the  Koi-Koin  of  the  Cape  are 
scarcely  to  be  distingiiLshcd  from  those  of  the  Eastern 
province.  Hence  the  Hottentots  are  proj)erly  divided 
into  three  groups :  the  Colonial,  or  Hottentots  properly 
so  called,  dwelling  in  Cape  Colony,  and  thence  eastwards 
to  the  borders  of  Kafirland,  but  ix)ssessing  no  general 
name  comprising  all  their  several  tribes;  the  Korana,  settled 
mauily  on  the  right  bank  of   the   Orange  river,  more 
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especially  along  its  upper  coiirae,  and  in  the  Vaal  and 
Hart  districts ;  lastly,  the  Namaqua,  ■whose  domain  em- 
braces the  weatern  portion  of  South  Africa,  bordering 
eastwards  on  the  Kalahari  desert,  and  extending  from  the 
Orange  river  northwards  to  Walfisch  Bay. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  REGIONS  OF  LOWER  Gl'IXFJL. 

1.  Definition — Extent. 

By  Lower  Guinea  is  understood  that  strip  of  the  western 
seaboard,  stretching  from  the  Damara  higlilands  nortih- 
wards  to,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with,  Upper  Guinea, 
which  has  been  described  in  previous  chapters.  Our 
account  of  this  domain,  including  as  mucli  of  the  country 
inland  as  lias  been  hitlierto  explored,  will  complete  our 
general  survey  of  the  whole  African  Continent. 

A  great  part  of  this  coast,  the  portion  extending  from 
5°  12'  to  18°  30'  south  latitude,  is  claimed  by  the 
Portuguese,  whom  we  also  met  as  the  nders  of  a  wide 
domain  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  But  though  their  rule 
is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  coast-line,  as  is,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  yet  on  no  side  of 
the  continent  have  explorers  succeeded  in  penetrating  so 
little  into  the  interior  as  from  this  very  west  coast. 

2.   The  Portiuj\ic.<ic  PoHscHsioiis  on  tJic  West  Coast, 

The  Portuguese  hold  and  occupy  Mossamades,  Ben- 
guela,  and  Angola,  territories  which  extend  northward 
from  Cape  Frio  as  far  as  Ambriz,  in  8°  S.  The  territory 
northward  of  this  point  across  the  mouth  of  the  Zaire  or 
Congo,  as  far  as  the  stream  of  the  Cacongo  in  5°  12'  S.,  is 
also  claimed  by  the  l^ortuguese,  though  they  have  no 
settlement  in  it,  and  never  have  occupied  it ;  their  title  to 
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its  possession  has  V>een  the  subject  of  debate  lietween  the 
British  and  Portuguese  Governments  at  various  times  since 
1845.  The  Portuguese  base  their  rights  to  it  on  the 
claims  of  priority  of  discovery  in  the  reign  of  King  Don  Joao 
II.,  1481  to  1495  ;  on  actual  possession  begun  at  variowa 
times,  though  always  inteiTupted  by  considerations  of  an 
economical  or  political  nature  ;  and  on  the  intention,  con- 
stantly manifested  by  word  and  act,  of  maintaining  the  ■ 
sovereignty  of  the  territory  included  within  the  limits 
above  given. 

It  is  im^wssible  to  define  the  eastern  limits  of  this 
western  Portuguese  territory.  For  Angtila  alone  a  clear 
eastern  frontier  line  may  be  found  in  the  Coango,  a  pro- 
bable tributary  of  the  Congo,  though  its  upper  course  alone 
has  been  hitherto  explored.  Cassange,  the  moat  advanced 
,  Portuguese  station  in  the  interior,  is  itself  not  far  distant 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  little-known  country  of  Muata- 
Tanvo,  on  the  Kasai  or  EassabL 

As  might  be  expected,  the  most  important  European 
stations  lie  on  the  coast.  Foremost  amongst  tliese  are 
Sao  Paulo  de  Loanda,  or  simply  Loanda,  the  Portuguese 
capital  of  Lower  Guinea,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants ; 
Bengnela  and  Mossamedes  southward,  and  Ambriz  north 
of  Loanda.  North  of  the  mouth  of  the  Zaire  the  most 
important  coast  town  is  Kabiuda,  and  of  the  stations  in 
the  interior  we  may  mention  Bembe,  Bailnudo,  and  Bihe, 
as  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy.  For  the  most  recent 
account  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of  the  West  Coast  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Monteiro,  irom  whose  volumes  we 
Ijorrow  the  chief  points  in  the  followijig  description  : — ^ 


3.   General  Aspect  of  the  Country. 
Tlie  coast-land  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  from  the 

'  Angola  and  Iht  Eirxr  Conijo,  by  J.  J.  Monteiro.     Loncion,  ]87S. 
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river  Congo  southward,  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the 
West  African  coast  to  northward  of  that  river.  Here  it  is 
nowhere  very  bold ;  level  sandy  bays  fringed  with  a  belt  of 
the  dark  evergreen  mangrove,  alternate  with  long  stretches 
of  low  cliffs  covered  with  coarse  branching  grass,  with  here 
and  there  a  tall  cactus-like  euphorbia,  or  the  gigantic  tower- 
ing baobab,  sometimes  100  feet  in  circumference,  with 
its  fantastic  long  gourd-like  fruit  From  the  Congo  to 
Mossame^es  no  dense  forest  is  seen  frx)m  the  sea,  and 
from  the  Portuguese  limit,  southward  to  beyond  the  Orange 
river,  there  is  not  a  single  tree  to  be  seen.  North  of  the 
Congo,  on  the  contrary,  all  round  to  the  Niger  delta,  and 
beyond  it,  the  level  coast  is  occupied  by  hundreds  of  miles 
of  lagoons  and  swamps,  with  a  lx)ttom  of  fetid  black  mud, 
alive  with  legions  of  land-crabs,  the  hotlnnls  of  African 
fever.  Drenched  with  rain,  this  part  of  Africa  is  covered 
with  luxuriant  forests  in  one  expanse  of  unvarj-ing  green, 
the  oonibiued  result  of  excessive  moisture  and  tropicjU 
heat.  The  Congo,  however,  shuts  off  this  forest  country 
completely,  and  for  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles 
inland  on  the  coast  of  the  PortUOTese  territorv  there  is 
nowhere  more  than  an  indication  of  the  wonderful  vegeta- 
tion which  generally  l^egius  at  tliis  distance  from  the  sea. 
Here  also  a  ridge  or  terrace  runs  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  countrj*  forming  the  first  elevation ;  a  second  suc- 
ceeils  it  at  about  an  equal  distance  ;  and  a  tliird,  at  perhaps 
twice  the  distance,  again  lands  us  on  the  centi-al  high 
plateau  of  Africa,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Remarkable  changes  in  the  vegetation 
covering  the  surface  of  the  countrj'  accompany  these  suc- 
cessive elevations  inland.  With  the  first,  the  baobal»s, 
euphorbiiis,  and  prickly  shrubs  of  the  drier  region  of  the 
coast -land  disappear,  and  larger,  shadier,  trees  and  shrul»s, 
with  tall  broad-leaved  grasses,  give  quite  a  diflerent  aspect 
to  the  countr}'.     The  second  rise  brings  a  third  change : 
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creepers  of  all  kinds  monopolise  the  vegetation,  clasping 
round  tlie  biggest  trees  and  covering  them  with  a  mass  of 
foliage  and  flower  in  wonderful  luxuriance.  Still  farther 
inland  the  level  plateau  comitrj-  stretches  away  into  the 
interior,  oil-palms  become  abundant,  and  gigantic  grasses, 
from  iive  to  as  much  as  sixteen  feet  in  height,  form  a 
dense  covering  over  the  vast  plains  wherever  tree  vegeta- 
tion is  scarce.  Shortly  after  the  rains  cease  in  May,  the 
grass,  having  flowered  and  attained  its  full  gi'owth,  rapidly 
dries  luider  the  hot  sun,  and  is  then  set  on  fire  by  the 
blacks,  forming  the  wouderful  "  queiraadas,"  burnings  or 
"smokes,"  The  effect  of  these  burnings  is  indescribably 
grand  and  striking.  "  In  the  day  time  the  line  of  fire  ia 
marked  by  a  long  cloud  of  beautiful  white  steam-like 
smoke,  curling  slowly  up  in  the  moat  fantastic  forms 
gainst  the  clear  blue  sky.  TIus  cloud  of  smoke  is  closely 
accompanied  by  a  perfect  flock  of  rapacious  binls  of  eveiy 
size  and  description,  from  the  magnificent  eagle  to  the 
smallest  hawk,  circling  and  sailing  high  and  grandly  in 
the  air,  and  now  and  then  swooping  down  upon  the 
unfortunate  rats,  mice,  and  small  animals,  snakes  and  other 
reptiles,  burnt  and  left  exposed  by  the  conflagration.  Near 
the  blazing  grass  the  scene  is  very  fine  ;  a  deafening  nobe 
IB  heard  as  of  thousands  of  pistil  shots,  caused  by  the  im- 
prisoned air  bursting  every  joint  of  the  long  stems."  At 
night  a  vast  wall  of  fire  is  seen  over  hill  and  valley  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  changes  of  vegetation  from  the  coast  inland  corre- 
spond also  to  differences  of  climate :  the  rains  on  the  coast 
are  generally  very  deficient,  and  in  some  seasons  entirely 
fail,  especially  towards  the  south ;  towards  the  interior 
they  are  much  more  abundant. 
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4.  CliTnaie. 

The  climate  of  Angola  is  not  so  hot  as  might  he  ex- 
pected from  its  latitude,  and  along  the  coast  the  daily  sea- 
hreeze,  which  sets  in  ahout  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  lasting  till  sunset,  sometimes  too  strong  to  be 
agreeable,  cools  the  sun's  heat  in  the  hot  season.  The 
thermometer  seldom  rises  above  80®  to  86**  in  the  shade 
in  the  hot  season,  and  in  the  "  cacimbo  "  or  cool  season, 
the  usual  temperature  is  from  70®  to  75®.  The  nights 
are  always  cooL  Towards  the  interior,  away  fix)m  the 
influence  of  the  sea-breeze,  the  heat  is  greater,  but  the 
increase  of  elevation  coimteracts  the  effect  of  this.  Eain 
falls  only  in  the  hot  season,  or  from  the  end  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  May,  with  an  intermission  in  January 
and  part  of  February.  During  the  cool  or  "  cacimbo " 
season,  the  sun  is  not  often  visible  for  days  together,  a 
uniform  white  sky  obscuring  its  position;  and  a  thick 
white  mist  covers  the  ground  at  night.  Everywhere  ener- 
vating, the  climate  requires  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will 
to  overcome  its  influence  and  the  tendency  to  inactivity. 

South  of  the  Congo  the  most  important  river  is  the 
Coanza  (Kwanza  or  Quanza),  the  only  one  that  is  navi- 
gable for  any  great  distance  inland.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Kimbandi  country,  which  we  have 
previously  noted  in  describing  Cameron's  route  across  the 
continent,  and  has  a  north-westward  course  to  the  sea, 
separating  the  province  of  Angola  from  Benguela,  At  a 
direct  distance  of  about  120  miles  up  from  the  Atlantic, 
it«  first  cataracts,  those  of  Cambambe,  interrupt  its 
navigation ;  but  as  far  as  the  town  of  Dindo,  a  few  miles 
below  these  falls,  it  is  now  regularly  traversed  by  the 
trading  vessels  of  the  Coanza  Steam  Ship  Company.  The 
Cimene  or  Nourse  river,  which  embraces  the  province  of 
Mossamedes  in  the  south,  is  the  only  other  river  of  the 
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Portuguese  territory  wliich  is  comparable  in  size  of 
drainage-area  ■with  the  Coanza.  Its  sources  are  on  the 
opposit*  shed  from  those  of  the  Coanza,  on  the  heights 
■which  form  the  edge  of  the  interior  plateau  o£  West  Africa, 
and  it  curves  south-westward  to  the  aea,  not  far  north  of 
Cape  Frio.  Even  in  its  lower  course,  however,  this  river, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  mimbers  of  crocodiles,  ifl  narrow 
and  shallow,  flowing  between  sand  dunes  and  granite 
rocks,  and  perfectly  unnavigable  even  if  its  mouth  were 
not  barred  by  sandbanks. 

5,  Inhabitants. 

The  great  river  Congo  forms  not  only  a  natural 
boundary  between  the  damp  forest  lands  to  north  of  it 
and  the  vegetation  of  the  drier  coast-land  of  Angola,  but 
is  also  a  grand  line  of  division  in  respect  of  the  peoples 
and  wild  animals  of  the  West  Coast  region.  The  gorilla 
and  chimpanzee,  for  example,  are  only  known  north  of 
the  Congo,  and  many  species  of  monkeys  common  on  its 
north  bank  are  unknown  on  the  southern. 

Though  the  elephant  is  not  now  to  be  met  ■with  on 
any  part  of  the  coast-land  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  it 
occasionally  comes  down  from  the  interior.  The  country 
abounds,  however,  with  large  animals,  and  between 
Benguela  and  Mossamedes,  elands,  springbok,  and  other 
antelopes,  ■with  zebras  and  ■wild  buffaloeg,  occur  in  large 
herds.  The  springboks  and  antelopes  appear  in  thou- 
sands, scudding  like  clouds  across  the  bare  plains.  Liona 
are  common,  and  periodically  follow  the  antelopes  down 
to  the  lowlands,  after  the  first  showers  have  raised  a  crop 
of  young  grass.  Hyienas,  jackals,  and  leopards  infest 
some  districts  ;  a  lai^  dog-faced  monkey  is  very  abundant 
on  the  rocky  and  arid  coast  of  Bengiiela. 

Tlie  trilies  from  the  Congo  southward  to  Ambriz  are 
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distinct  from  those  of  Loanda  farther  south,  and  remain 
almost  in  their  primitive  or  natural  condition.  Their 
dress  is  not  so  scanty  as  that  of  the  tribes  farther  inland ; 
the  men  wear  a  cloth  reaching  to  the  knees,  tied  round 
the  waist  with  a  strip  of  red  baize ;  the  women  sew  to- 
gether two  widths  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  worn  wrapped 
round  the  body,  covering  it  from  the  arm-pits  to  the 
knees.  The  Mussurongo,  the  chief  tribe  of  this  r^on, 
wear  ankle  rings  of  brass  or  tin.  The  women  of  all  tribes 
wear  rings  both  on  their  arms  and  ankles,  some  of  the 
richer  carrying  so  many  that  they  are  almost  imable  to 
move.  They  shave  the  head,  or  allow  the  hair  to  grow 
very  short,  or  cut  it  into  various  patterns.  The  Mussur- 
ongo knock  out  the  two  middle  front  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  other  tribes  chip 
the  teeth  into  points,  a  custom  which  we  have  noticed  in 
speaking  of  several  of  the  tribes  of  inner  Africa.  Circmn- 
cision  is  universal  among  all  the  natives  of  Angola. 

The  natives  of  Loanda,  as  well  as  tliose  of  the  coimtrv 
between  the  rivers  Dande  and  Coanza,  speak  the  Bunda 
language,  the  others  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory using  the  Congo  dialects.  These  Bunda-speaking 
natives  retain  to  the  present  day  some  part  of  the  educa- 
tion they  received  from  the  older  missionaries,  and  many 
of  them  read  and  write  fairly  in  Portuguese,  a  circum- 
stance auguring  well  for  the  possibility  of  their  future 
ci\Tlisation,  although  they  are  as  completely  imbued  as 
their  more  imcivilised  brethren  in  the  belief  and  practice 
of  "fetishes"  of  all  kinds.  The  district  of  Ambaca 
inland  from  Loanda  is  occupied  by  a  very  peculiar  tribe 
of  Negroes,  distinguished  in  countenance,  manner,  and 
speech,  which,  says  Mr.  Monteiro,  enables  them  to  be 
recognised  as  surely  as  a  raw  Irishman  or  Scotchman  is 
with  us.  They  are  the  cleverest  Negroes  in  Angola,  the 
greatest  traders ;  trade  and  roguery  are  their  forte,  and 
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they  are  well  described  as  tiie  Jews  and  gipsies  of 
Angola.  A  distinct  language  is  again  met  with  south  of 
the  Coanza,  where  the  Libollos  and  Quissamas  occupy  the 
country,  the  former  being  a  much  finer  and  cleaner  race 
than  their  neighbours,  witli  whom  they  are  on  antagonistic 
terms,  though  favourable  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Quis- 
samas, unliice  these,  are  imder-sized,  exceedingly  dirty, 
and  very  black,  and  have  a  remarkably  ugly  cast  of 
countenance.  They  are  certainly  the  most  miserable- 
looking  race  within  the  Portuguese  territory,  and  have  a 
wild,  savage,  suspicious,  and  frightened  look.  Their 
country,  which  borders  on  the  sea,  is  very  barren  and 
destitute  of  water  except  in  the  rivers ;  they  use  the 
hollow  baobab  trees  to  act  as  reservoirs  for  the  rain-water 
of  the  wet  season.  South  of  these  are  the  warlike  Qiii- 
bondos,  the  handsomest  of  all  the  natives,  tall  and  well 
formed.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Beoguela  live 
the  Mundombes,  a  hard,  wiry  race,  but  wild,  roving,  and 
intractable,  expert  hunters,  and  owners  of  considerable 
herds  of  cattle.  Their  arms  are  knobbed  sticks  fancifully 
carved,  small  axes,  bows  and  arrows,  and  "  assagais "  or 
speais,  generally  much  ornamented  with  beads. 


6,  Kcgro  Ckarackr. 

Speaking  of  the  general  character  of  the  natives  of 
this  region  of  the  West  African  coast,  Mr.  Monteiro  says, 
"  The  Negro  is  principally  distinguished,  not  so  much  by 
the  presence  of  positively  bad  as  by  the  absence  of  good 
quahties,  and  of  feelings  and  emotions  that  we  can  hardly 
realise  to  be  wantuig  in  human  nature.  It  is  hardly 
correct  to  describe  the  Negro  intellect  as  debased  and 
sunken,  but  rather  as  belonging  to  an  arrested  stage. 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this :  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, perfectly  consistent  with  what  we  have  seen  to  be 
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their  physical  nature.  It  is  only  on  the  theory  of 
*  Natural  Selection/  or '  the  survival  of  the  fittest/  to  resist 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  climate  through  successive 
and  thousands  of  generations — the  '  fittest '  being  those  of 
greatest  physical  insensibility — that  the  present  fever- 
resisting,  miasma-proof  Xegro  has  been  produced,  and  his 
character  can  only  be  explained  in  the  corresponding  and 
accompanying  retardation  or  arrest  of  development  of  his 
intellect"  "The  Negro  knows  not  love,  affection,  or 
jealousy  ...  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  mercy,  pity, 
or  compassion  for  suffering.  He  has  no  idea  of  a  Crater 
or  of  a  future  existence ;  neither  does  he  adore  the  sun, 
nor  any  other  object,  idol,  or  image.  His  whole  belief  is 
in  evil  spirits,  and  in  charms  or  '  fetishes ;'  these  fetishes 
can  be  employed  for  evil,  as  well  as  to  counteract  the  bad 
eftect  of  other  malign  'fetishes'  or  spirits.  Even  the 
natives  of  Portuguese  Angola,  who  have  received  the  idea 
of  God  or  Creator  from  the  white  men,  vriR  not  allow 
that  the  same  power  ndes  over  both  races,  but  that  the 
God  of  the  wliite  man  is  another  and  different  from  the 
God  of  the  black  man ;  as  one  old  Negro  that  I  was  once 
arguing  with  expressed  it,  '  Your  God  taught  you  to  make 
gunpowder  and  gims,  but  ours  never  did.'"  Every  large 
town  of  the  west  coast  has  its  "  fetish  house/'  under  the 
care  of  a  "  fetish  man,"  who  is  consulted  in  all  cases  of 
sickness  or  death,  as  also  to  work  charms  in  favour  of  or 
against  every  imaginable  thing.  No  death  is  attributed 
to  natural  causes,  it  is  always  ascribed  to  the  person  or 
animal  having  been  "  fetished "  by  some  spirit  or  living 
person ;  if  the  latter,  the  supposed  culprit  is  fined,  sold 
into  slavery,  or  executed,  or  has  to  take  "  casca  "  (a  decoc- 
tion of  a  poisonous  bark)  to  prove  his  innocence.  The 
fetish  charms  are  of  many  kinds,  and  are  worn  round  the 
neck  and  waist. 
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7.  Slavery. 

This  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  the  punishment  which 
is  inflicted  on  some  one  accused  of  witchery  or  "  fetish " 
in  every  case  of  drought,  sickness,  death,  accident,  or  cii-- 
cumstance  the  most  trivial,  keeps  up  the  supply  of  slaves 
in  Angola,  where  it  has  been  a  domestic  institution  from 
time  immemoriah  Though  slave-hunts  such  as  those  which 
occur  in  other  parts  of  Africa  are  unknown  within  Angola, 
we  know  from  Cameron's  experiences  that  la:i^  numbera 
of  slaves  are  brought  to  the  bortlers  of  the  Portuguese 
territory,  from  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  most  of 
whom  are  probably  sold  among  the  coast  tribes ;  and 
though  the  exportation  to  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America 
has  ceased,  since  the  closing  of  the  Cuban  market  about 
twelve  years  ago,  it  appears  that  the  shipment  of  slaves  from 
Portuguese  West  Africa  atill  continues,  though  to  what 
destination  is  not  known.  Writing  in  November  1875, 
Cameron  says, "  Manoel  informed  me  that  slaves  were  still 
exported  tvom  the  coast,  especially  fi'om  Mosaamedes. 
He  said  they  were  held  in  readiness  for  embarkation, 
although  scattered  about  the  town  in  small  parties  instead 
of  being  kept  in  barracoons  as  formerly,  and  a  steamer 
came  in  for  an  hour  or  two,  shipped  the  slaves,  and  was 
off  again  immediately.  I  inquired  their  destination,  hut 
he  coiUd  give  me  no  information  on  that  point." 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Portuguese  possessions 
was  decreed  some  years  ago ;  the  names  of  the  existing 
slaves  were  to  be  inscribed  as  free  in  the  government 
offices,  and  the  slaves  were  to  he  required  to  work  for 
seven  years  as  a  compensation  to  their  owners.  This, 
however,  has  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  the  authorities 
have  not  troubled  themselves  to  enforce  the  Uberation 
after  the  time  expired.  The  complete  abolition  of  slavery 
I        in  Angola  has,  however,  been  decreed  to  take  place  in  the 
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8.  Products  and  Trade, 

Since  the  cessation  of  the  great  exportations  of  slaves 
from  the  coast  ports,  extending  fix)m  the  Congo  to 
Mossamedes,  which  in  fonner  times  reached  up  to  about 
100,000  per  annum,  and  consequently  of  the  uninter- 
rupted indraught  from  the  interior,  the  exports  of  ivory  have 
considerably  decreased.  The  chief  centres  of  the  ivory 
trade  at  present  are  the  northern  ports  and  factories  of 
Mocidla,  Ambrizette,  and  Quissembo,  and  the  caravans  of 
200  or  300  natives,  which  come  down  in  the  dry  season 
from  the  Zumbo  country,  about  300  miles  distant  in  the 
interior,  passing  by  Bembe,  divide  their  ivory  between 
these  markets.  A  wonderful  increase  of  trade  and  indus- 
try in  other  branches  has,  however,  taken  the  place  of  the 
illegitimate  traffic.  The  cidtivation  of  the  ground-nut 
{Arachis  'hijpogcea)^  a  lovely  annual  plant,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  vegetable  products  of  West  Africa,  has 
especially  increased,  and  many  thousand  tons  of  this  nut 
are  exported  to  Em'ope,  to  be  crushed  for  its  oil.  Eoasted, 
it  is  delicious  eating,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
food  of  the  natives.  The  inner  bark  of  the  abimdant 
Baobab  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the  natives, 
for  string,  or  i*opes,  or  bags ;  and  having  been  found 
to  be  suitable  for  paper-making,  has  recently  become 
an  important  subject  of  trade.  Coffee  grows  wild  in  the 
forests  of  the  second  terrace  of  the  coimtr}',  in  the  districts 
of  Encoge,  and  tlie  Dembo's  country ;  but  very  little  is  yet 
cultivated,  and  the  export  of  it  from  these  districts  is 
confined  to  the  port  of  Ambriz  and  the  Coanza  river; 
though,  as  far  as  extent  of  groimd  suitable  for  its  cultivation 
goes,  its  production  might  l>e  milimited.  Cotton  is  grown 
sparingly  everj^where,  and  spun  by  the  hand ;  of  recent 
yeai*s  its  cultivation  is  increasing  rapidly  in  importance; 
the  staple  is  long  and  finn ;  factories  have  been  founded 
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on  the  Coanza  for  the  development  of  ita  export,  and  since 
there  is  abundance  of  unakUled  labour,  all  that  is  required 
is  a  few  skilled  cotton-planters  from  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  to  teach  the  natives  how  to  make  this  branch 
of  agriculture  a  most  lucrative  one.  The  dye-yielding 
Orehilla  lichen,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  trees  and 
bushes,  under  the  influence  of  the  sea  air,  formerly 
employed  a  great  number  of  collectors,  and  is  still  exported 
to  some  extent,  though  the  demand  for  it  has  decreased. 
Indiarubber  plants,  huge  tree  creepers,  grow  abundantly  in 
the  second  region  of  the  country,  hut  though  it  has  long 
been  known  to  the  natives,  it  is  only  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years  that  the  gum  has  been  exported  in  any  quantity. 
Until  about  the  year  1858,  red  gum  copal,  loaded  for 
America,  was  the  chief  article  of  export  at  Ambriz,  and 
was  obtained  cliiefly  in  the  country  about  Mossulo,  between 
Ambriz  and  Loanda.  Paim-kemels  are  brought  down  by 
the  Coanza  steamers  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
mandioca  root  is  the  staple  food  of  all  the  natives  of 
Angola,  and  is  universally  grown. 

Iron  has  been  smelted  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
natives  of  the  district  of  Cazengo,  a  little  north  of  the 
lower  Coanza,  and  copper  appears  in  small  quantities  all 
over  the  country.  Eoads  or  means  of  conveyance  are  very 
deficient,  the  universal  travelling  apparatus  being  a  ham- 
mock home  by  natives  along  the  narrow  forest  paths. 

9.  Government  and  Chief  Towns. 
Portuguese  West  Africa,  generally  named  the  province 
of  Angola,  is  di\'ided  into  the  four  governments  of  Ambriz, 
Loanda  or  Angola  proper,  Benguela,  and  Mossamedes,  each 
of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  districts  under  military 
"  chefes,"  or  chiefs,  subordinate  to  the  governors  of  each 
division,  the  whole  territory  being  under  a  Clovernor-Gen- 
eral  resident  at  Loanda.  An  utterly  corrupt  and  wretched 
2  H 
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system  of  government,  and  the  abuses  practised  by  ill-paid 
officials,  who  are  obliged  to  piey  on  the  defenceless 
population,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  this  splendid  country.  So  easy  and  success- 
ful have  been  the  systematic  extortions  and  robberies  of 
produce  and  labour  from  the  natives,  that  large  sums 
have  been  spent,  and  much  interest  employed,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  the  post  of  "chefe"  of  the  more  important 
districts,  even  for  a  short  time. 

St  Paul  de  Loanda,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  bay,  backed  by  a  line  of  low  sandy 
cliff  that  sweeps  outward  at  its  southern  end,  terminating 
in  a  bold  point,  on  which  is  perched  the  fort  of  San 
MigueL  The  lower  town  is  built  on  the  flat  sandy 
ground,  the  higher  on  the  cliff  above.  Its  population  of 
10,000  or  12,000  has  about  a  third  part  of  Europeans, 
Its  houses  are  large  and  commodious,  built  with  stone  and 
roofed  with  tiles,  with  open  verandahs.  The  principal 
street,  nmning  through  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  is 
remarkably  wide,  and  for  some  distance  has  rows  of 
banyan  trees  in  the  centre,  under  the  shade  of  wliich  a 
daily  market  is  held  of  cloth  and  dry  goods.  "  A  square 
at  the  back  of  the  custom-house  is  the  general  market  of 
Loanda,  and  presents  a  curious  scene,  from  the  great 
variety  of  articles  sold,  and  the  great  excitement  of  buyers 
and  sellers  crying  out  their  wares,  and  making  their 
purchases  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  The  vendors,  here 
agi\in,  are  mostly  women,  and  as  no  booths  are  allowed  to 
l>o  put  up,  they  wear  straw  hats  with  wide  brims  almost 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  umbrella,  to  shade  themselves, 
Kverv  kind  of  delicacy  to  captivate  the  Xegro  palate  is  to 

U*  had  here Tlie  women  squat  on  their  heels,  with 

their  wares  in  front,  all  round  and  over  the  square,  while 
lunulreils  of  natives  are  jabbering  and  haggling  over  their 
l^ir^jains,  as  if  their  existence  depended  on  their  noisy 
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exertions.  In  the  markets  especially,  the  black  women 
take  their  dirty  babies  (they  all  seem  to  have  babies,  and 
the  babies  seem  always  dirty),  and  they  let  them  roll 
about  in  the  sand  and  rubbish,  alony  with  a  awarm  of 
children,  mongi'el  dogs,  and  moat  miserable  lean,  long- 
snouted  pigs,  that  turn  over  the  garbage,  and  quarrel  for 
the  choice  morsels,"' 

Two  good  paved  roads  lead  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  town,  in  which  are  the  governor's  palace,  the  prison, 
treasury,  and  other  piiblio  offices,  the  barracks,  and 
military  hospital.  This  is  the  healthiest  part  of  the  town. 
The  country  inland,  beyond  the  town,  is  dotted  with 
"  mosseques,"  or  country  houses,  and  jilantatioiis.  The 
track  hence  eastward  through  Golungo  Alt-o  and  Caa- 
sange,  the  most  inland  station  of  the  Portuguese,  near 
tile  left  bank  of  the  Coango,  is  the  direct  hne  to  the 
Mnata-Yanvoa  kingdom  of  Ulunda. 

The  town  of  Benguela,  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
shipping  ports  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  whence 
thousands  of  slaves  were  sent  off  to  the  Brazils  and  Cuba, 
is  situated  on  a  level  plain  near  the  sea,  and  backed  at  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles  by  a  hne  of  hills.  It  is  large, 
with  good  houses  and  stores  irregularly  distributed  over 
squares,  the  custom  of  building  houses  having  large 
walled  gardens  and  enclosures  for  slaves,  giving  it  a 
straggling  character. 

Mossamedea,  stiE  farther  south,  is  a  prettily-built  town 
of  stone  houses,  on  the  shores  of  the  little  bay  which  gives 
its  name,  commanded  by  a  fort  built  on  a  cliff  south  of 
the  town.  A  low  line  of  hills  cuts  off  the  \iew  of  the 
interior,  and  all  around  the  coast-land  is  an  arid  waste  of 
pure  whit€  sand. 

The  seaport  town  of  AmbriK,  north  of  the  capital, 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  that  ends  at  a  cliET 
'  Monteim,  op.  eit. 
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fonning  the  south  side  of  its  bay.  At  the  end  of  the  road 
is  a  small  unfinished  and  useless  fort,  with  a  badly  armed 
and  iU-disciplined  garrison;  altogether  a  ruinous  and 
neglected  place. 

In  the  northern  interior  of  Angola,  the  citadel  of 
Bembe,  eleven  days'  journey  inland  fix)m  Ambriz,  is  the 
most  advanced  post  of  the  Portuguese  in  this  direction, 
and  its  fort,  rising  on  a  steep  hill,  commands  the  chief 
roads  to  and  from  this  part  of  the  interior. 

In  past  times  cdl  the  country,  from  the  Zaire  on  the 
north  to  Loanda,  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Congo,  from 
whose  capital  of  San  Salvador,  midway  between  Bembe 
and  the  great  river,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  worked  far 
and  wide,  spreading  all  kinds  of  cultivation  and  industry, 
and  attained  great  wealth.  There  they  built  a  cathedral 
and  monasteries,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  and  their 
memory  is  revered  to  this  day.  After  their  expulsion  the 
kingdom  of  Congo  dwindled  down  by  degrees,  till  the 
territory  now  includes  little  more  than  the  neighboiurhood 
of  the  capital  The  city  was  visited  in  1873  by 
Lieutenant  Grandy,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  endeavour 
to  meet  Livingstone  by  way  of  the  Congo.  He  describes 
it  as  situated  in  an  elevated  plateau,  1500  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  had  been  formerly  an  extensive  and  fortified  city, 
surrounded  by  a  loopholed  wall  averaging  fifteen  feet  in 
height  and  three  feet  in  thickness,  portions  of  which  are 
still  standing.  The  Portuguese  held  it  in  military  occupa- 
tion for  some  years,  but  abandoned  it  in  1870.  The 
king  of  Congo  still  commands  some  of  the  routes  into 
the  interior,  and  levies  contributions  on  the  ivory 
caravans. 

10.  The  Zaire  or  Congo, 

The  Congo  or  Zaire,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  forms 
such  a  remarkable  natural  boundary  across  West  Africa, 
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is  by  far  the  most  copious  stream  of  the  continent,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  world  in  respect  of  the 
volume  of  water  which  it  carries  to  the  sea.  Its  mouth 
was  discovered  in  1484  by  the  Portuguese  voyager  Diego 
Cam,  who  set  up  on  the  southern  side  of  it  one  of  the 
"  padriios "  op  pillars  by  means  of  which  the  Portiiguese 
were  wont  to  mark  the  progress  of  their  discoveries. 
Hence  the  great  river  was  known  to  the  Portuguese  as 
the  Rio  do  Padrao,  though  the  natives  of  its  mouth  called 
it  the  Zaire ;  it  is  now,  however,  best  known  to  Europeans 
as  the  Congo,  since  it  formed  the  northern  limit  of  the 
kingdom  of  that  name  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 
Previous  to  Mr.  Stanley's  great  journey  of  1877  only  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  was  certainly  known,  and  o\ir 
knowledge  stood  at  the  point  reached  by  Captain  Tuckey  in 
his  expedition  of  1816.  At  its  mouth  the  river  has  a  width 
of  six  miles,  with  a  depth  in  mid-channel  of  150  fathoms, 
and  the  great  volume  and  force  of  its  current  effectually  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  bar  or  delta.  For  many  miles  out 
to  sea,  as  off  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon  opposite  to  it  on 
the  South  American  coast,  the  water  of  the  sea  surface  is 
perfectly  fresh.  At  Bomma,  or  Embomma,  60  miles  up 
from  the  sea,  the  width  and  strength  of  the  river  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  requires  half-an-hoiir 
to  cross  it  in  a  good  boat  with  ten  strong  Kroomen  pad- 
dling. At  100  miles  upward  it  has  still  a  depth  of  50 
fathoms;  but  at  140  miles  from  the  sea  the  Yellala 
cataracts  begin,  and  for  40  miles  beyond  this,  where  the 
river  descends  by  a  narrow  gorge  through  the  mountains 
which  here  form  the  margin  of  the  African  plateau,  its 
channel  is  interrupted  by  almost  continuous  rapids  and 
cataracts.  Inland,  beyond  these  falls,  at  the  farthest  point 
reached  by  Captain  Tuckey,  the  grand  river  opens  out 
again  to  a  width  of  four  or  five  miles,  and  flows  with  a 
stream  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour. 


I 
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For  more  than  sixty  years  "  Tuckey's  farthest "  marked 
a  limit  beyond  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  advance 
from  the  West  Coast,  and  the  question  of  the  direction  of 
the  river,  and  of  its  tributaries  and  sources,  was  one  that 
gave  rise  to  many  very  various  speculations  and  hypo- 
theses. On  completing  his  brave  journey  across  Equa- 
torial Africa,  however,  Mr.  Stanley  has  solved  this,  the 
last  of  the  greater  problems  of  African  hydrography,  by 
demonstrating  that  the  Lualaba  of  Livingstone  is  one  and 
the  same  river  as  the  Congo.  He  left  Nyangwe,  on  the 
Lualaba  in  Manyuema,  on  the  5th  of  November  1876, 
and  travelled  overland  northward  through  Ureggu  (Ulegga). 
Unable  to  make  progress  through  the  dense  forests,  he 
crossed  the  Lualaba,  and  continued  the  journey  along  the 
left  bank  through  Ukusu,  harassed  day  and  night  by  the 
opposing  cannibal  savages  of  the  river  bank.  Pushing  on 
down  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  successive  struggles,  he 
came  upon  a  series  of  great  cataracts — five  in  number — 
not  far  apart,  south  and  north  of  the  equator,  past  which 
his  eighteen  canoes  had  to  be  dragged  through  thirteen 
miles  of  forest.  At  2°  N.  lat.  the  great  Lualaba  swerved 
from  its  direct  northerly  course  to  north-west,  then  west,  then 
south-west,  a  broad  stream  from  two  to  ten  miles  wide, 
choked  with  islands.  Here  a  tribe  acquainted  with  the 
West  Coast  trade  was  reached,  who  named  the  river  Ikutu 
Ya  Congo ;  and,  as  the  Atlantic  was  approached,  the  river, 
after  changing  its  name  scores  of  times,  became  known  as 
the  Kwango  and  the  Zair^.  "  As  the  river  runs  through 
the  great  basin  which  lies  between  E.  long.  26°  and  17°, 
it  has  an  uninterrupted  coui-se  of  over  1400  miles,  with 
magnificent  affluents,  especially  on  the  southern  side. 
Thence  clearing  the  broad  belt  of  the  mountains  between 
the  great  basin  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  descends  by 
about  thirty  falls  and  furious  rapids  to  the  great  river  be- 
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tween  the  falls  of  Yollala  and  the  aea."  Mr.  Stanley 
reached  Embomma  on  the  8th  of  August  1877. 

The  natives  of  the  Congo  banks  from  its  mouth  upward 
for  about  thirty  miles  belong  to  the  Mussurongo  tribe, 
and  are  an  ill-favoured  set  of  piratical  robbere,  never 
losing  an  opportunity  of  attacking  a  loaded  baige  or  even 
a  ship  unless  it  is  well  armed  and  keeps  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream.  The  haunts  of  these  pirates  have  been  frequently 
assailed  by  Portuguese  and  English  men-of-war  after 
some  more  daring  piracy.  The  punishment  inflicted  on 
them  by  Commander  Hewett  in  1875  for  sacking  and 
burning  the  British  schooner  "  Geraldine"  and  assassinating 
four  men  of  her  crew,  ia  one  of  the  most  recent  examples, 
and  one  which  brought  up  again  the  question  of  the 
Portuguese  sovereignty  over  the  banks  of  the  river. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  a  strip 
of  sand,  called  Banana,  separating  one  of  the  creeks  of  the 
main  river  from  the  sea,  several  factories,  belonging  to 
Dutch,  French,  and  English  houses,  serve  as  depdts  for  the 
other  stations  higher  up  the  river,  trading  in  ground- 
nuts, palm-oil,  and  other  products  similar  to  those  of  the 
Portuguese  territory,  and  communicating  by  means  of 
small  river  steameis.  Up  to  Punta  da  Lenha,  about 
forty-five  miles  from  Banana,  the  river-hanks  are  walls  of 
large  mangrove  trees  rising  out  of  the  water,  leaving 
scarcely  a  point  at  which  one  could  land  from  a  boat. 
Punta  da  Lenha  consists  of  a  few  trading  factories  built 
on  piles  forming  quays,  alongside  which  large  vessels 
discharge  and  load.  Beyond  this,  going  up  stream,  the 
mangroves  disappear,  and  bright  green  bushes,  palms,  and 
different  sorts  of  trees,  cover  the  banks.  At  Bomma,  sixty 
miles  up,  the  banks  become  higher  and  bare  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  whole  country  being  covered  with  high  grass, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  third  elevation  of  the  interior  of 
Angola.     The  view  from  a  high  hill  on  the  north  bank 
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^near  Bomma)  is  desciibei  by  U.  Momeiro  as  mignifi- 
cent,  embracing  a  soccessioQ  of  bends  of  the  river,  and  as 
far  as  the  sight  can  reach  the  fiat  coantrv  to  the  south  and 
west  cut  into  innumerable  islands  and  creeks,  of  the 
brightest  green  of  the  water-grass  and  papvms  reed,  divided 
by  the  sunlit  and  quicksilver-like  streams  of  the  vast 
rapidly-flowing  river. 

Bomma,  or  Embomma,  also  a  fiurtory  station,  was  in 
former  times  a  great  slave  mart,  to  which  thousands  arrived 
from  all  parts  of  the  interior. 

The  river  Congo  teems  with  animal  life :  hippopotami 
are  very  abundant,  alligators  swaim  and  are  very  daIlge^ 
ous ;  fish  are  also  plentiful,  and  antelopes  and  other  game 
are  common  on  its  banks. 

1 1.  Loango  and  other  Nativt  Stales — Supeniitious 

Pradice9 — Products, 

The  coast-land  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  for 
130  miles  is  divided  into  the  native  kingdoms  of  Loftngo, 
Kabinda  or  Angoy,  and  Kakonga  The  first  and  most 
powerful  of  these  states  has  from  time  to  time  exercised 
supreme  authority  over  the  others,  while  at  a  still  more 
remote  period  all  three  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
king  or  emperor  of  Congo. 

Eastwards  from  this  coast  district  the  continent  rises 
U)  its  first  terrace,  and  here  is  situated  the  extensive  and 
wooded  territory  of  Mayombe  or  Mayumba,  in  the 
Yangela  region,  on  the  upper  Quillu. 

The  rulers  of  all  these  native  states  alone;  the  coast 
are  priest-elected  kings  of  the  purest  type,  mere  tools  in 
the  hands  of  the  fetish  ministers.  After  manv  minute 
and  protracted  preparations,  sacrifices  to  the  ^'arious 
demons,  and  costly  gifts  to  the  priests,  they  are  raised  to 
the  throne,  and  upheld  in  it  in  perpetual  dependence  on 
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the  sacerdotal  order.  They  are  all  subject  to  innumer- 
able "  Quixilles,"  that  ia,  obser\'ances,  Bimilar  to  the  Tabu 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  regulating  all  their  actions 
— their  going  and  coming,  eating  and  drinking,  sleeping 
and  waking.  Owing  to  these  vexatious  ordinances,  it  has 
been  found  very  dilficult  of  late  to  discover  any  one  will- 
ing to  assume  the  unenviable  dignity  of  a  Loango  king. 
The  throne  often  remains  for  years  unoccupied,  during 
which  time  the  coffin  of  the  last  king  deceased  may  not 
be  laid  beneath  the  earth,  the  sacerdotal  caste  continuing 
to  govern  in  his  name. 

However  the  Quixilles,  or  Xinas,  aa  they  are  also 
called,  are  imposed  not  only  on  the  king  but  also  on 
every  one  of  his  subjects.  They  have  relation  to  the 
most  varied  objects  of  enjoyment  or  of  daily  use,  and  are 
partly  determined  for  each  individual  by  the  first  thing 
he  touches  aft«r  birth,  or  other  such  trivial  circumstances, 
partly  inherited  by  the  family  tradition,  like  the  banshees 
of  the  old  Keltic  families  in  Ireland,  partly  also  incurred 
during  lifetime  by  vows  or  other  self-imposed  obligations 
to  some  divinity  whose  protection  is  sought  either  per- 
manently or  for  some  special  and  hazardous  undertaking. 
All  must  be  observed  with  extreme  rigour,  and  cases  have 
occurred  of  natives  having  unwittingly  violated  some  one 
of  their  Quixilles,  and  dying  through  fright  or  fear  of 
the  consequences  attending  such  transgressiona 

The  Loango  coast  is  a  hilly,  thinly-wooded  country, 
exporting  palm-oil,  gum,  wax,  orchilla,  copper,  ivory,  and 
also  yielding  coffee  and  cotton,  besides  mandioca,  bananas, 
and  other  aliments,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  support  a 
relatively  dense  population.  The  natives,  like  all  the 
Congo  Negroes,  are  on  the  whole  of  small  size,  with  weak 
bodies,  speaking  a  language  related  to  the  Bunda  speech, 
which  is  spread  far  inland,  hence  understood  far  and  near, 
in   some   places   all    the   way   to    the   eastern   seaboard. 
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They  are,  however,  amongst  the  most  highly  developed 
African  tribes,  and  are  skilled  in  many  industries. 

A  few  days'  journey  from  the  coast  inland  there 
dwell  tribes  who  are  good  weavers,  preparing  feibrics,  to 
the  touch  soft  as  silk,  from  bast  and  straw.  The  land  is 
tiUed  with  care,  and  European  ships  and  traders  are 
always  welcome.  When  they  stay  away  longer  than 
usual,  recourse  is  had  to  a  special  fetish  in  order  to  hasten 
their  arrival 

The  Loango  coast,  the  country  inland  from  which  is 
as  yet  almost  imknown,  was  the  scene  of  the  late  ill-fated 
German  West  African  expedition  of  1873-75,  which  was 
planned  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  continent  from 
this  region.  At  the  head  of  this  expedition  was  Dr.  Panl 
Giissfeldt  of  Berlin,  a  noted  Alpine  mountaineer,  who, 
with  Lieutenant  Von  Hattorf^  left  Liverpool  in  March 
1873.  At  the  Dutch  factory  of  Chinchosho  (Chinchoxo) 
in  southern  Loaugo,  or  Chiloango,  which  was  chosen  as 
the  head-quarters  of  the  expedition,  its  other  members. 
Dr.  Falkenstein,  botanist,  Sayaux,  naturalist,  Pechuel- 
Loesche,  and  Herr  Lindner,  gathered  in  August  1873; 
while  two  flanking  expeditions,  the  one  led  by  the  geo- 
logist Dr.  Lenz  to  the  Ogowe  region  in  the  north,  the 
other  by  the  ornithologist  Captain  Homeyer  to  Angola, 
were  to  operate  with  Giissfeldt  in  penetrating  to  the 
interior.  In  October  1873  Dr.  Giissfeldt  started  from 
Chinchosho  for  the  mouth  of  the  river  Quillu,  which  flows 
down  from  the  interior  through  central  Loango,  and 
ascendeil  it  by  bi>at.  Through  the  mangrove  belt  of  the 
coast  and  the  forests  of  the  low  land,  for  a  distance  of 
alxjut  twenty  miles  up  from  the  Dutch  and  English 
taotories  at  its  mouth,  the  river  ha?  a  width  varying  from 
700  to  300  yards.  At  Kama  Chitumbo  (hundred  isles), 
a  little  higher  up,  the  border  of  the  Mayombe  country  is 
rvaehed,  and  rocks  begin  to  appear  on  the  river  side  for 
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the  first  time.  At  Mamania  Matal  the  banks  begin 
elevated,  and  a  little  higher  up  the  recently  formed 
farthest  inland  factory  of  Mayombe  ia  reached, 
this  is  the  gorge  of  Gotu,  and  still  higher  are  the  cataracts 
of  Bumina,  formed  where  the  river,  flowing  parallel  with  the 
lower  Congo,  breaks,  as  the  Congo  does,  through  the  suc- 
cessive tenBCes  of  the  coast  ranges.  Lea\iiig  the  river 
Iwyoncl  these  falls  (at  about  thirty  ntilea  trora  its  mouth) 
Dr.  Giiasfeldt  passed  through  the  forest  villages  of  the 
Bayombe  and  across  the  southern  border  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Balumbo.  As  he  advanced  and  ascended 
the  terraces,  the  character  of  the  country  changed,  and 
the  dense  forests  gave  place  to  park-like  country,  till  from 
the  summit  of  the  Nunsi  ridge,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
about  2200  feet  above  the  sea,  the  grassy  plains  of  the 
country  of  Yangela,  inhabited  by  the  Bakimia,  opened  out 
to  view.  At  the  village  of  N'Guella.  in  Yangela,  Giiss- 
feldt  again  crossed  the  Quillu  or  Nyali,  at  a  point  distant 
about  sixty  miles  in  direct  distance  from  its  mouth, 
which  was  his  farthest  point  iu  this  direction. 

After  returning  to  the  eoaat  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
he  made  a  second  reconnaissance  of  the  coast  belt  by  the 
smaller  river  Loango  Luz,  which  reaches  the  sea  a  little 
south  of  Chinchosho,  and  he  traced  this  stream  upward  for 
about  thirty  miles.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent 
in  an  examination  of  the  coast  northward  as  far  aa  the 
British  factory  of  Setti  Canima,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Nhanga  river,  the  most  important  one  on  the  coast-land 
southward  of  the  great  delta  marshes  of  the  OgowtS.  He 
ascended  this  almost  unknown  river  through  the  mangroves 
and  the  forests  inliabited  by  the  Bavili,  to  Monj 
where  the  fu'st  rapids  are  encountered,  thirty  miles  up  the 
winding  course  from  the  sea.  Continuing  thence  by  land, 
lie  crossed  the  Balumbo  territory,  occupying  the  first  shelf 
of  the  ascending  terraces,  and  thence  passed  up  out  of  the 
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denser  forests  to  the  plateau  of  the  Bayaka^  whence  a  more 
open  view  showed  blue  mountains  away  in  the  interior. 
Having  reached  a  point  named  Intinde  in  September 
1874,  also  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  inland,  he 
turned  back  to  the  coast  A  much  more  extended  journey 
had  been  plaimed  for  1875,  but  the  deadly  climate  of 
Chinchosho  had  already  compelled  several  members  of  the 
expedition  to  return  to  Europe,  and  of  100  native  bearers 
brought  from  Loanda,  70  had  died  of  fevers  and  contagious 
diseases.  Dr.  Giissfeldt  himself  suffered  so  much  from 
fever  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Europe,  upon  which 
the  station  at  Chinchosho  was  abandoned,  and  this  leading 
section  of  the  German  West  African  expedition  ceased  its 
operations. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

WESTERN  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

1,  Region  of  the  Ogoway  and  Gaboon. 

A  LITTLE  to  the  north  of  the  Loango  coast  we  enter  the 
region  watered  by  the  Ogoway  or  Ogowii  and  the  Gaboon, 
explored  first  by  Paid  du  ChaiUu  in  1856  and  1865. 
by  Mr.  Walker  in  1866  and  1873,  and  more  recently, 
in  1874,  by  the  Marquis  Victor  de  CorapiSgne,  with  M, 
Alexandre  Marche,  and  by  Dr.  Lenz  of  the  Gennan  West 
African  expedition.  The  coast  lying  between  these  two 
equatorial  rivers  is  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and 
beyond  it  a  aeries  of  parallel  chains  rises  higlier  and  higher 
towards  the  interior,  through  which  the  Ogoway  makes  its 
way  to  its  junction  with  the  Ngimie  or  Qnango  flowing 
between  the  same  ranges  from  the  south. 

The  source  of  tlie  Ogoway  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
and  its  appearance  at  the  farthest  point  on  its  course 
reached  by  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  in  1876,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  it  rises  at  some  distance  farther  inland. 
Thus  the  Ogoway  is  the  lai-ge  river  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
not  the  Galjoon  as  had  been  supposed.  The  Gaboon,  on 
examination,  has  proved  to  be  only  a  great  estuary  receiv- 
ing a  number  of  small  tributaries  from  the  nearest  uplands. 


2.  Erploration  of  the  Ogoway. 
Though  the  mouth  of  the  Ogoway  was  made  known 
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by  the  traveller  Bowditch  in  1817,  it  was  not  until  within 
about  fifteen  years  ago  that  the  officers  of  the  French 
marine  stationed  on  the  West  African  coast  b^an  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  large  delta  of  this  river, 
and  of  its  upward  course.  The  surveys  made  in  1862 
by  Lieutenant  Ser\'al,  operating  under  Admiral  Fleuriot  de 
Langle,  gave  the  first  definite  notion  of  the  delta  of  the 
Ogoway,  showing  it  to  be  formed  by  two  main  branches 
of  the  lower  river,  the  more  northerly  of  which  reaches 
the  sea  at  Nazareth  Bay,  the  southern,  called  the  Bango 
or  Femand  Yaz,  fifty  miles  farther  south,  at  the  outlet  of 
the  great  lagoon  of  Cama  or  Ncomi  The  low  mangrove- 
covered  delta  marshes  between  these,  cover  an  area  of  not 
less  than  1300  square  miles,  and  are  intersected  by  laige 
numbers  of  minor  channels  and  creeks.  Above  the  head 
of  the  delta,  at  a  distance  of  fully  sixty  miles  from  the  sea 
by  either  branch,  the  united  river  was  found  to  flow 
almost  directly  from  the  eastward  for  a  farther  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  2500  yards, 
and  a  current  of  four  to  five  miles  an  hour.  Afterwards 
the  river-course  turns  north  for  fifteen  miles  to  where 
the  main  stream,  coming  from  the  north-east,  called  the 
Okanda  river  from  the  tribe  inhabiting  its  banks,  is  joined 
by  the  Ngimie  from  the  south.  Du  Chaillu,  marching 
inland  from  the  Ncomi  lagoon  south  of  the  delta,  in  1858, 
was  the  first  to  come  upon  the  upper  Ngunie,  and  he  then 
followed  it  downwards  as  far  as  the  Fongamu  or  Eugenie 
rapid,  a  point  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  about  fifty 
miles  above  the  confluence  with  the  Ogoway.  Lieutenant 
Sen'al,  crossing  overland  from  the  Gaboon  in  1862,  was 
the  first  European  to  see  the  Okanda ;  but  Mr.  R.  B.  N. 
Walker,  who  approached  the  Okanda  from  the  same 
direction  in  1866,  was  the  first  to  navigate  the  river  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Ngimie  upward.  The  bed  of  the 
Okanda,  which  is  about  800  or  1000  yards  in  width  above 
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the  confluence,  where  its  course  is  from  the  north,  turns 
agmx  to  an  eaat-aud-west  direction  pai-aliel  with  the 
equator,  at  a  heud  which  occurs  about  fifteen  miles  above 
the  confluence,  and  not  far  beyond  thia  the  hanks  become 
high  and  hilly,  the  channel  narrows,  sandbanks  and  ahaqj 
rocks  stand  out  of  its  bed,  and  a  series  ot'  rapids,  at 
about  180  miles  from  the  sea,  for  the  first  time  makes 
the  navigation  difficult 

In  the  territory  of  the  Okota  tribe,  about  twenty  miles 
higher  up,  tlie  width  of  the  river  is  only  200  or  300 
yards  ;  at  the  village  of  Edihe,  the  residence  of  the  chief 
of  the  Okota,  Walker  returned  seaward.  He  was  also 
the  fitBt  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Ngiuiie  from  its  con- 
fluence upward  to  the  Samba  falls  or  rapids,  a  few  miles 
below  the  Fongarau  rapid  of  Uu  ChaUlu.  In  1867  an 
important  expedition  under  the  French  Lieutenant 
Aym^s  examined  the  lower  river  as  far  as  the  Ngunie, 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  voyage  being  to  conclude  trea- 
ties with  the  natives,  and  to  select  a  suitable  spot  for  a 
French  establishment  neai-  the  confluence.  This  expe- 
dition may  be  said  to  have  opened  up  the  Ogoway 
to  European  commerce  for  the  first  time,  and  imme- 
diately after  it  British  and  Hamburg  factories  were 
founded  at  Adilnlinanljlngii  (Adelina  Longa),  a  few  miles 
below  the  Ngunie. 

During  a  second  excursion  up  the  Okauda  in  1873, 
Mr.  Walker  traced  the  river  upward  to  Lepe  or  Lope,  the 
chief  village  of  the  Okanda  tribe,  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles  above  the  point  he  reached  in  186G.  In  1874 
MM.  De  Compi^gne  and  Marche,  representing  France 
in  the  work  of  West  African  exploration  then  being 
carried  on  by  Britain  (Lieutenant  (Irandy)  and  Germany 
(Dr.  Giissfeldt),  made  a  farther  advance  beyond  the  hmit 
reached  by  Mr.  Walker  on  the  Okanda.  After  four  days' 
canoeing  upwanl,  or  at  about  fifty-five  miles  above  I>ope, 
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they  came  to  the  great  cataract  of  Far^,  26  feet  in  fall 
They  launched  out  again  above  the  fall,  but  were  followed 
along  the  banks  by  gathering  numbers  of  hostile  Osyeba; 
and  at  about  twenty  miles  higher  up,  where  they  dis- 
covered a  new  confluence  formed  by  the  Ivindo,  or  Black 
Biver,  coming  from  a  reported  lake  in  the  east,  and  by  the 
continuation  of  the  Okanda  from  the  south,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Osyeba  in  large  numbers.  In  their  flight 
down  stream,  over  rapids  and  falls,  the  travellers  were 
pursued  for  forty  miles  by  these  savages,  and  reached  the 
Okanda  territory  again  with  only  one  out  of  their  four 
boats.  Dr.  Lenz,  of  the  German  West  African  expedition, 
has  since  visited  the  Upper  Okanda,  but  though  he  has 
greatly  extended  information  about  the  ethnography 
of  the  tribes  of  the  river  basin,  and  the  geology  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes,  he  was  not  able  to 
advance  beyond  the  farthest  point  reached  by  De  Com- 
l)iegne.  M.  Marche  also  has  returned  to  explore  in  this 
region,  and  Count  de  Brazza,  a  French  naval  oflScer,  ac- 
companies him.  Writing  from  Lope  in  November  1876, 
Count  de  Brazza  describes  the  highest  known  portion  of 
the  Okanda  above  that  point  as  varying  from  600  to  60 
yaKls  in  width ;  the  news  has  since  arrived  that  this  ex- 
plorer has  also  traced  the  river  upward  for  more  than  70 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Ivindo,  where  De  Com- 
piegne  was  compelled  to  retreat,  to  where  it  is  joined  by 
another  tributary  named  the  Kailei,  in  long.  13°  43' E, 
of  Greenwich.  The  times  of  rising  of  the  Ogoway,  first 
in  ilarch  and  April,  and  again  in  October  and  Xovember, 
correspond  to  the  periods  of  heaviest  tropical  rains  in 
this  part  of  Africa  ;  remembering  also  that  its  basin 
lies  within  the  region  of  the  heaviest  equatorial  down- 
pours, and  the  rapid  decrease  of  its  channel  upward, 
it  becomes  probable  that  the  Ogoway  gathers  the  large 
volume  of  water  which  it  pours  out  by  its  delta-mouths 
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from  within  a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast,  not  necessarily  from  any  very  remote  tributaries  in 
the  interior  of  the  continent. 


3.   The  Eonu  uf  the  Gorilla. 

It  is  iu  this  western  equatorial  region  that  is  found 
the  gorilla  {Troglodytes  gorilla),  the  lai^est  of  the  ape 
kind,  bearing  a  strikingly  repulsive  resemblance  to  man. 
His  true  home  is  in  this  district,  and  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  Lower  Guinea  generally,  where  he  haunts  the  woods 
jointly  with  three  other  species  of  ape  not  unlike  himself. 
Some  deny  that  the  gorilla  forms  any  special  connecting 
link  between  man  and  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingc" 
regarding  hira  in  fact  as  notliing  but  a  huge  ape.  How- 
ever, it  is  interesting  to  find  that  several  Negro  tribes 
reject  bis  flesh  as  food,  holding  him  for  a  member  of  the 
human  family. 


4.   TIw  Ashira,  Apiiigi,  and  other  Tribes. 

South  of  the  Ogoway,  in  the  above-mentioned  parallel 
ranges,  is  the  Aahira  country,  full  of  romantic  charms,  and 
inhabited  by  a  little  tribe,  of  patriarchal  habits,  robust, 
industrious,  and  intelligeut,  and  living  at  peace  amongst 
themselves  and  with  theii-  neighbours. 

Beyond  them  are  the  Apiugi,  who  are  skilful  weavera  ; 
but  who  fancy  that  the  best  entertainment  they  can  place 
before  then-  white  guests  is  a  fat  joint  of  roast  slave. 

These  are  succeeded  by  the  Apono,  the  Ishogo,  and 
lastly,  by  the  Ashango,  and  Nsha\-i,  the  most  remote 
inland  tribe  that  has  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans 
in  this  part  of  Equatorial  Africa.  like  the  Ashango, 
the  Apono  belong  to  the  Ashira  family,  all  of  them 
Bpeaking  the  Ashira  language  ;  whereas  the  Ishogo  are 
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quite  distinct,  and  speak  a  different  idiom.  On  the 
lower  Ogoway  and  the  Gaboon  the  prevailing  lanj,^^^^ 
is  the  Mpongw»5,  or  Gaboon,  which  serves  as  the  medimn 
of  intercourse  amongst  all  the  coast  tribes  and  far  into 
the  interior.  It  is  neither  disagreeable  to  speak,  nor  i 
dilficult  to  learn. 

Both  banks  of  the  Gaboon  itself  are  inhabited  by  the  ' 
Shekianis,  the  Bulus,  and  Mpongwes,  the  first  two  now 
far  from  numerous,  and  living  a  savage  life  in  the  woods,  " 
Enslaved  to  the  most  grovelling  superatitions,  they  are  j 
despised  by  the  other  Negroes,  and  especially  by  the  i 
Mpongw^s,  who  are  unquestionably  the  most  civilised  tribe  * 
of  this  region. 


5,  The-  Mpong\c4:  their  Vices  and  Vanities. 

All  the  more  surprising  is  it  that  no  trace  of  any 
tradition  has  been  detected  amongst  the  Mpongw^ 
Their  recollections  go  no  farther  back  than  their  last 
generation ;  nor  do  they  bear  a  very  good   reputation  in 
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other  resjiects.  The  Christian  religion  hits  been  luiijj 
introduced  amongst  them ;  but  the  only  commandment 
that  they  have  submitted  to  with  genuine  zeal  is  tliat 
enjoimng  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Their  intense 
vanity  shows  iteell"  especially  in  the  riiiieulous  finery  with 
which  they  trick  themselves  out  on  Sundays,  As  soon  as  a 
native  of  the  Gaboon  earns  a  few  pence,  he  forthwitli 
invests  them  in  a  bunch  of  keys,  which  he  wears  round 
his  neck,  to  make  people  lielieve  be  has  got  a  lot  of  boxes 
and  coffers  worth  locking  up.  On  growing  rich  he  really 
procures  such  objects,  placing  them  in  the  most  conspicuous 
[wrt  of  his  house,  to  give  the  impression  that  he  is  owner 
of  a  vast  amount  of  property.  His  greatest  ambition  is  to 
become  a  great  man  in  his  tribe,  and  his  idea  of  a  great 
man  is  a  lord  of  many  wives,  possessing  plenty  of  rum, 
a  tall  "  chimney-pot "  hat,  and  creilit  with  some  white 
trader.  But  no  sooner  has  he  reached  this  goal,  than  he 
liecomes  an  object  of  envy  to  his  less  fortunate  neighbours, 
and  must  begin  to  be  on  his  guard  against  poison,  which 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  Africa,  plays  such  a  dangerous  part 
in  the  social  relations.  Hence  the  unhappy  "  celebrity  " 
ventures  to  touch  no  food  that  has  not  been  prepared  by 
his  chief  wife,  and  some  little  time  previously  tasted  by 
all  his  other  helpmates. 

The  fact  that  a  man's  position  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  these  wives  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity.  The  son  of  a  chieftain  brought  up  in  the 
mission  home  cannot  carry  out  in  practice  the  teaching 
of  the  padre,  and  content  himself  with  one  wife, 
without  becoming  immediately  exposed  to  the  constant 
sneers,  and  even  to  the  contempt  of  his  fellows.  Owing 
to  their  early  maniages  and  other  excesses,  the  Mpongw^ 
women  are  as  a  rule  not  al  all  prolific,  and  maniages 
between  first  cousins  are  also  verj-  freq^uent  On  the 
other  hand,  their  liusbauds  have  no  sense  of  jealousy,  and 
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their  ideas  concerning  the  matrimonial  relations  are  tota 

at  variance   with  tliose   prevalent   amongst  more  polisheAl 

races. 

6.  The  Fans — Grand  Palavers — Ordeals. 

Between  the  GalxwD  and  the  Ogoway  dwell  the  Fi 
people,  for  the  first  time  accurately  described  by  l>u  ChoiUiL 
Having  left  their  original  homes,  these  savages  seem 
lie  impelled  by  a  mysterious  impulse  tlriving  them  ever 
farther  westwards.      In  1867,  Admiral  Fleuriot  de  Langl^ 
estimated  at  60,000  the  numtrer  of  Fans  that  had  recent 
approached  the  frontiers  of  the  French  settlements 
Gaboon.     Since  then  their  nunilwra  have  gi-eatly  increi 
and    are    continually  augmenting,  so  that    in  Sft«eii 
twenty  years  they  will  have   probably  overrun  the 
region  of  the  Gaboon. 

The  Fans  are  avowedly  cannibals,  though  the  practice 
falls  more  and  more  into  abeyance  as  they  come  iu  contact 
with  the  French.  They  are  a  fine  race,  and  skilled  in 
many  arts,  such  as  smithery,  formerly  fasliioning  their  own 
weapons,  amongst  which  were  ^'ery  sharp  and  poisoned 
arrows.  Now,  however,  they  have  mostly  tJiken  to  English 
matchlocks,  and  dirks  manufactm'ed  by  thenwelves.  Their 
morals  have  in  other  respects  been  greatly  deteriorated  by 
contact  with  Em-opeans,  and  they  become  all  the  more 
indolent,  cunning,  and  thievish,  tie  longer  they  live 
amongst  the  whites. 

The  same  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  natives  of 
the  Ogoway  delta.  Here  grand  "  palavei-s "  are  l>eing 
constantly  held,  generally  chaj-acterised  by  endless  cere- 
monials, interminable  speeches,  and  occasionally  even 
sanguinary  quarrels,  usually  arising  out  of  female  intrigues. 
Here  also,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Femacdo  Vaz  lagoon, 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  is  extremely  wretched,  their 
lives  being  absolutely  at  the  disposal   of  their  masteis. 
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In  the  same  place  the  dehiBion  is  also  prevalent  that  no 
one  can  die  a  natural  death,  or  that  has  not  heen  ln'ou'rht 
alnjiit  by  the  incantations  of  others.  Those  whom  the 
"  public  opinion "  of  the  tribe  pointa  at  aa  the  criminals 
are  obliged  to  free  themselves  from  the  suspicion  by  the 
ordeal  of  the  poisoned  "  Mbundu  "  cup,  the  equivalent  of 
the  "  Casca "  of  Angola.  This  frightful  delusion  tends 
more  towards  the  depopulation  of  Africa  than  all  the 
wars  put  together,  Compj^gne  describes  the  effects  of 
the  Itlbundu  test,  adding  that  shoidd  any  one  happen  to 
survive  it,  the  fury  of  the  tribe  is  turned  against  his 
accuser,  unless  indeed  he  happen  to  be  an  Of^anga,  or 
fetish  priest,  who  of  course  has  always  a  plausible  excuse 
ready  to  hand  in  justification  of  his  false  charge. 


7.  The  Ogoway  River  System — The  Bakalts,  IvUis,  and 
Okota  Tribes. 

Tlie  most  important  place  on  the  lower  Ognway  is 
the  tillage  of  AdanlinaolSjiga  situated  at  its  junction  with 
the  Ngunie. 

Fetish  Cape  (Pointe  Fetiche),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ogoway  and  the  Ngunie,  for  a  long  time  formed  the 
landmark  beyond  which  it  was  supposed  tiiat  no  white 
dare  venture,  until  the  illusion  was  dispelled  by  M. 
Aym^s  in  1867.  A  little  beyond  it  ia  the  so-caHed 
"  Palaver  Wood,"  a  neutral  grotmd  where  the  suirounding 
tribes  settle  tlieir  differences. 

Almost  all  the  country  round  the  confluence  of  t 
Ogoway  and  Ngunie  is  occupied  by  the  Bakalai.  After 
the  Fans  the  Bakalai  are  unquestionably  the  most  con- 
siderable western  equatorial  tribe,  both  in  respect  of 
numbers  and  extent  of  country  occupied  by  them.  They 
are  extremely  cruel  and  unspeakably  filthy,  tlieir  vill^res 
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foTming  a  disgusting  coutrast  to  the  clean  settlements  I 
the  surrounding  tribes. 

South  of  the  Ogoway,  and  partly  also  to  the  north  a 
it,  the  cDuntty  round  about  Ad&nlinanlanga  is  distingiiishedj| 
by  its  numerotxs  Iftkes,  the  largest  of  which,  in   1°  soul 
latitude  aud  10°  30'  east  longitude,  is  connected  with  t 
Ogoway  by  means  of  the  three  rivers.     It  is  of  rectangular^ 
shape,  measuring  about  15  miles  in  length  by  about  7  in 
width.     North  of  the  Ogoway  is  Lake  Azingo,  also  con- 
nected with  the  Ogoway  by  the  river  Akotoi.     This  river 
has  a  very  winding  course,  is  in  places  almost  as  broad  as 
the  Ogoway,  receives  three  or  four  tributaries  containing 
as  lajge  a  volume  of  water  aa  itself,  and  crosses  two  lakes, 
each  about  two  square  mUes  in  superficial  area.     After 
this   it   becomes  woiidrously  beautihil,   at  last  suddenly 
dischatging  into  the  magnificent  island-studded  basin  of 
Lake  Azingo. 

Its  banks  are  at  present  inhabited  by  the  Ivilis,  a 
tribe  that  has  immigrated  thither  from  tbe  south,  and  is 
growing  daily  more  numerous  in  the  Ogoway  r^on. 
Concerning  the  countries  and  peoples  farther  up  the 
Ogoway,  we  gather  fresh  details  from  Compi^gne  and 
Marcbe's  expedition  in  1874.  On  January  16th  of  that 
year  they  reached  the  great  island  of  Xamba  in  the 
Ogoway,  where  is  the  firat  village  of  the  Okota.  Driven 
back  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ogoway  by  the  Osyeba,  the 
Okota  have  l)een  reduced  to  great  distress,  suffering  much 
from  hunger,  and  livii^  mainly  on  a  large  green  fruit, 
somewhat  sweet,  and  of  a  doughy  consistency,  growing  in 
the  woods  of  this  place  in  great  abundance.  The  Okota 
are  otherwise  a  repulsive  people,  whose  only  trade  is  in 
slaves.  Their  langut^  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Benga  of  Corisco,  though  most  of  them  under- 
stand and  even  speak  the  Mpong^'^  tongue. 
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8.   Tlie  Osyeba  CannihaU — The  Obmigo  Pigmies. 

Farther  on  are  the  firat  tillages  of  the  Osyeba  people, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ogoway,  cannibals  whose  very 
name  strikes  terror  into  the  Okota,  Apingi,  Okanda,  and 
even  the  Bakalai.  At  the  foot  of  the  Kondo-Koudo 
peak  the  Okono,  a  considerable  stream,  rushes  into  the 
Ogoway,  and  its  banks  also  are  inhabited  by  the  Osyeba. 
The  French  travellers,  after  leaving  this  district,  at  last 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Yalinibogos,  who  differ  greatly 
from  the  Okota,  although  speaking  the  same  language  and 
belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  They  are  physically  a  finer 
race,  and  morally  more  gentle,  courteous,  and  industrious. 

Beyond  the  Yalimbogos  are  the  Apingi,  a  small,  hut 
mild  and  industrious  tribe,  who  gather  honey  and  gutta- 
percha, and  cultivate  hashish.  They  also  possess  goats 
and  fowl,  and  might,  all  things  considered,  live  very  com- 
fortably, but  for  the  Osyeba,  of  whom  they  are  in  constant 
dread. 

Not  far  from  the  Elendya  waterfall  hes  the  first 
village  of  the  Okanda,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ogoway, 
which  would  here  seem  to  be  upwards  of  800  yards 
broad,  but  so  studded  with  islands  and  beset  with  rocks 
and  sandbanks  as  to  render  the  navigation  very  tedious. 
At  length,  however,  the  French  explorers  reached  Lope, 
the  farthest  point  on  the  Ogoway  to  which  any  European 
had  previously  succeeded  in  penetrating.  Lope  consists 
of  but  a  few  huts  ;  but  hither  come  the  Okanda  from  all 
directions,  to  hold  their  "palavers"  and  drive  a  nefarious 
trade  with  the  beauty  of  their  women.  Much  more 
repulsive  are  the  women  of  the  Eanguina,  a  numerous 
tribe  settled  near  the  Okanda  on  the  Ogoway,  and 
dently  belonging  to  the  great  family  of  the  Bakalai, 
Banguin  idiom  being  nothing  but  a  dialect  of  the  Baki 
language. 


1 
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The  ethnc^raphy  of  Equatorial  Africa  is  especially  * 
important  as  giving  the  key  to  the  populations  of  the 
interior,  a  vast  region  that  has  hitherto  ivmained  inacces- 
sible to  Europeaiia,  In  the  Osyeha  cannibals  Compi^gne 
at  once  recogtiised  a  people  of  the  Fan  race,  whose 
close  affinity  to  the  Kyainnyam  and  Monhuttu  cannibals  has 
often  been  remarked  upon.  Hence  Compi^gne  supposes 
that  Central  Africa,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  equator, 
is  occupied  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  anthropophagous  tribes, 
stretching  away  on  both  aides  far  to  the  east  and  the 
west 

Compi^gne  also  fully  confinus  the  remark  of  other  ex- 
plorers, that  all  man-eating  races  by  far  surpass  their 
neighbours  in  their  physical  and  mental  endowments,  in 
bodily  strength,  courage,  intelligence,  skill,  and  industry; 
in  a  word,  in  every  respect 

Near  to  the  Okanda  there  is  also  supposed  to  exist  a 
race  of  dwarfs,  the  Obongo,  already  described  by  Da 
Cbaillu  as  a  tribe  living  in  woods  near  the  Ashango,  in 
wretched  huts  made  of  branches.  Compi^gne's  descrip- 
tion corresponds  ahnost  in  everj'  respect  with  this  account 
of  them,  and  he  further  assures  us  that  in  Central  Africa 
there  exists  a  race  of  pigmies,  called  by  the  natives 
Mahongo,  and  akin  on  the  one  hand  perhaps  to  the  Akka 
of  the  Welle  basin,  and  apparently  on  the  other  to  the 
Obongo  race.  But  these  again  reveal  such  a  close  re- 
lationship with  the  Bushmen,  whom  Dr.  G.  Fritsch  has 
so  carefully  described,  that  in  all  of  these  various  pigmy 
tribes  we  are  tempted  to  recc^:nise  the  scattered  fr^ments 
of  a  primeval  African  race,  of  wliich  even  the  small 
brown  Doko  tribe  in  Senaar  may  be  an  easterly  branch. 
A  much  more  extended  and  accurate  knowledge  of  these 
scattered  tribes  of  dwarfs  in  Central  Africa  must,  however, 
be  obtained  before  any  weight  can  be  given  to  this  gener- 
alisation.    The  specimens  of  the  Akkas  who  Iiave  reached 
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Egypt  are  found  to  diflTer  in  no  essential  feature  from 
their  neighbours  the  Nyamnyam  and  Monbuttu,  except  in 
their  miniature  stature ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Bush- 
men of  the  Kalahari  desert  improve  in  every  respect,  and 
attain  the  full  average  height,  where  they  are  found  in 
more  favoured  districts. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

THE  WEST   AFRICAN   ABCHIPELAGOES, 

1.   Tiie  Cape  Verd  Islands :  Population — Trade — Prodvet. 

At  no  great  distance  off  the  notth-westem  seaboard  are 
situated  some  groups  of  islands,  all  geograpHcally  belong- 
ing to  the  African  continent,  but  politically  to  two 
European  states,  Spain  and  Portugal  They  are  all  uf 
volcanic  formation,  and  are  disposed  iu  four  groups :  the 
Cape  Verd,  Canary,  Madeira,  and  Azore  Islands  (from 
Azor  or  A^or,  a  hawk),  stretching  roughly  in  a  straight 
line  from  south  to  north,  and  lying  between  10°  and  40' 
north  latitude.  The  last,  however,  are  so  advanced  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  any  point  of 
the  mainland,  as  scarcely  to  belong  to  the  African  con- 
tinent at  all.  The  Canaries  belong  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
all  the  rest  to  Portugal. 

The  most  southern  of  these  groups  are  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands  (lllias  do  Cabo  Verde),  at  some  350  nautical 
miles  due  west  of  Cape  Verd,  the  extreme  western  point 
of  the  continent.  Of  these  it  will  suffice  to  mention  St 
Vincent  in  the  northern,  and  Santiago,  or  St.  Jago,'  in  the 
southern  division.  Both  on  account  of  its  excellent  har- 
bour, in  wliich  a  coaling  depot  has  been  formed,  and  as  a 
station  of  the  Anglo-Brazilian  telegmphic  line,  St.  Vincent 
is  the  most  frequented  of  the  islands  of  the  gitjup,  though 
in  fertility  and  other  respects  far  inferior  to  them.  It  is 
now  regularly  ^-iaited  by  the  steamers  of  nearly  all  the 
'  Or  St.  Juiaeg  the  elder  ;  the  {)atraD  saint  of  Spain. 
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English  ocean  lines,  such  as  those  of  West  Africa,  Central 
and  South  America.  Yet  its  aspect  is  far  from  inviting ; 
its  monotonous  grey,  brown,  yellow,  or  reddish  tonea  are 
scarcely  relieved  by  a  patch  or  two  of  grass  in  the  hollows 
of  the  crater-like  mountains  which  form  it  In  the  in- 
terior is  the  Pico  da  Spia,  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  the  highest  point  in  the  island. 

But  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  the 
group  is  Santiago,  the  highest  point  of  which,  the  Pico 
d'Antonia,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  7380  feet  above  the 
sea.  Here  grows  the  tamarind  and  an  occasional  cocoa- 
nut  tree  along  the  shore,  and  here  also  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal beds  of  the  valuable  red  comi  for  which  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands  are  famous.  The  chief  town,  Cidade  de 
Santiago,  is  well  built  and  neatly  laid  out,  with  paved 
streets,  and  planted  here  and  there  with  trees  and  flower- 
gardens. 

The  population  of  the  Cape  Verd  group  consists  of 
Eiiropean  and  African  half-breeds,  though  the  pure  Negro 
type  prevails  in  some  of  the  islands.  The  inhabitants, 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  are  industrious  tillers  of  the 
land,  which  in  most  of  the  islands  is  extremely  fertile. 
They  are  also  occupied  with  wea\-ing,  distilling,  oU  and 
sugar  refining,  and  carry  ou  a  brisk  trade.  The  whole 
population  of  the  group,  in  1875,  amounted  to  about 
91,000. 

2.   Thi  Canary  Q^-oup, 

At  about  the  16°  north  latitude,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  African  mainland,  and  in  one  of  the  very  finest 
climates  in  the  worid,  is  situated  the  Canary  group,  the 
"  Fortunate  Islands "  of  the  ancients.  It  consists  of 
seven  large  and  six  small  islands,  and  is  naturally  sepa- 
rated into  an  eastern  and  western  division.  In  the  first 
the  most  noteworthy  are  Lanzarote,  Fuerteventura,  and 
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Gran  Canaiia ;  in  tlie  second  Teneriffe,  Gomera,  Palmo^ 
and  Ferro  (Hierro).  They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
seem  never  to  have  helonged  to  the  mainland,  but  rise 
sheer  out  of  the  deep  waters  of  the  ucean,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct group  apart  and  altogether  independent  of  any 
general  mountain  system.  Tlie  supposition  that  they  are 
the  remains  or  highest  points  of  a  continent,  the  "Atlantis." 
formerly  strett'hing  from  Africa  to  America,  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  weighty  geolt^cnl  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  the  existence  of  any  such  sub- 
merged continent.  The  islands  are  all  mountainous,  risint; 
occasionally  to  a  great  height.  Tlie  lowest  hills  are  those 
in  Fuerteventura  and  Lanzarote.  on  the  latt«r  of  which 
have  been  thrown  up  a  number  of  dwarf  volcanoes,  whi)se 
peuks  are  disposed  like  soldiers  drawn  up  in  regtilar  order. 
The  highest  and  largest  of  these  peaks  is  that  of 
Teneriffe,  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  12,000  feel 
above  the  ocean-level.  Since  Humboldt's  memomble 
ascent  Teneriffe  has  frequently  been  scaled  ;  among  othw 
by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  from  whose  work  ^  we  extract 
the  following  notes  of  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 


3.  Ascent  of  Teneriffe  S 

The  ascent  is  made  from  the  town  of  Orotava  on  &#■ 
north  coast,  and  begins  at  once  in  the  very  street,  for 
everything  indicates  that  the  whole  island  is  but  tie 
summit  of  a  half-risen  mountain.  Up  to  an  elevation  of 
nearly  2000  feet,  the  path  leads  through  cultivated  slopes 
covered  with  an  intricate  network  of  walla  to  protect  the 
fields  from  the  sweeping  vengeance  of  the  winter  torrenta 
At  a  height  of  1500  feet  the  gardens  on  either  side,  in 
place  of  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  peaches,  are  chiefly 
filled  with  pear  trees.     At  2000  feet,  lovely  wild  plants 

'    Teaerifff  :  an  Astnmomer's  E-epfrimctU.     London,  1858. 
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i  hypericum  in  full  and  abundant  bloom,  with  their 
delicate  young  pink  leaves  and  rich  yellow  flowers,  intrude 
in  everj'  comer ;  240O  feet,  and  a  few  heaths  were  caught 
sight  of;  2800  feet,  and  the  English  grasses  begin  to 
appear.  "We  turn  at  2900  feet,  and,  behold!  we  are 
even  with  the  clouds,  which,  but  scanty  this  morning. 


disperse  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  when  we  seem 
just  about  to  enter  them."  Several  miles  off  to  seawaixl, 
however,  there  is  the  ominous  fiunt  of  a  stratum,  some 
thousand  feet  liigher,  and  of  immense  thickness.  A  long 
pull  now  follows  under  the  hot  sun,  blazing  in  a  aky  of 
unbroken  blue,  and  reaching  the  height  of  3900  feet,  an 
ocean  of  white  clouds  below  conceals  all  the  lower 
country  from  view.     By  a  still  easy  ascent,  at  the  height 
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of  4700  feet  the  first  specimen  of  an  interesting  leguminous 

plant  was  met  with,  the  "  codeso  "  of  the  natives ;  with 
closely  packed  composite  leaves  of  light  and  warm  green, 
a  yellow  flower,  woody  stem,  branches  like  a  miniature 
cedar  tree,  and  with  the  bark  of  i^es  banging  about  it,  il 
bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  "  dom  booms  "  or  thomy 
acacias  of  South  Africa.  "When  the  height  of  5280  feet 
was  attained,  a  solitary  pine  tree  was  seen,  the  last  mihappy 
member,  at  this  spot,  of  forests  which  once  girdled  the 
mountain.  Some  heath  and  a  few  ferns  were  also 
observed,  but  the  aromatic  codeso  chiefly  occupied  the  zone, 
The  summit  of  the  peak  is  now  detected  looking  at  U3 
through  the  simlit  air,  hazy  with  intense  illumination. 
Shortly  after  the  "retama,"  the  unique  mountmn  broom, 
was  seen,  the  like  of  which  none  of  the  other  C'anaiy 
Islands,  nor  any  of  the  African  isles,  and  in  fact  not 
another  spot  in  the  world,  can  show.  At  6560  feet  the 
lessened  slope  indicated  the  entering  of  the  circle  of  the 
Cailadas,  valley-like  strips  or  spaces  silted  up  with  fine 
pumice  between  the  lava-streams  from  the  crater.  "  The 
full  appearance  of  the  peak  rising  grandly  on  the  right 
left  no  doubt  that  the  ascent  of  the  northern  slope  was 
finished,  and  that  we  were  travelling  over  the  basin  of  the 
ancient  crater,  a  crater  whose  vast  dimensions  (eight  miles 
in  diameter)  can  hanlly  be  paralleled  save  in  the  moon 
itself.  Here  the  surfaces  of  pumice-stone  soil  widened 
out ;  the  rocks,  red  and  jagged,  became  fewer,  the  codtso 
disappeared;  high  land  was  seen  on  our  left;  and  presently. 
as  we  entered  on  quite  an  African-looking  desert  of  whit* 
sand  and  yellow  stones,  a  fine  range  of  blue  mountains 
was  seen  to  the  south-east  and  south.  What  mountains 
are  they  ? — what  can  they  be  ?  Why,  they  are  merely  the 
opposite  sides  of  this  gigantic  crater  we  are  crossing." 
Long  and  depressing  is  the  way  across  the  pimiice-strewed 
floor.     "  We  have  now  transcended  all  the  strata  of  clouds, 
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and  have  entered  a  most  moon-like  region :  the  flaming 
sun,  set  in  the  middle  of  the  aky  above  our  heatls,  showers 
down  his  merciless  rays ;  hght  and  heat  revel  everywhere, 
there  is  no  need  of  volcanic  assistance.  As  we  gradually 
made  our  way  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  crater,  the 
long  ridge  shape  of  the  peak  seen  over  hummocky 
heaps  of  yellow  lava  slowly  shortened ;  the  abutment  of 
Montana  Blanco,  with  its  deep-red  streams  and  their 
viscous  wrinkles,  was  projected  on  the  central  zone ;  and 
then,  when  at  last  it  began  to  stand  out  to  the  south  of 
the  peak,  there  was  seen  in  the  midst  of  rearing  hei^  of 
red  and  brown  lava,  of  masses  of  tossed  and  tumbled  rocks, 
of  peaks  sharper  than  the  aiguilles  of  Mont  Blanc,  a  fine 
parasitic  crater  of  intense  hue,  and,  one  would  think  of 
immense  potential  enei^.  The  tops  of  other  craters 
appeared  here  and  there  in  the  distance;  while  behind 
and  above  all  rose  the  grand  peak,  seamed  with  its  blue- 
black  torrents,  and  showing  clearly  the  dimensions  of  its 
once  active  crater  of  Eambleta  at  the  height  of  11,700 
feet;  while  immediately  in  front  lay  a  glittering  sea  of 
pumice,  dotted  with  grotesque  groups  of  reddened  slag." 
Beyond  the  "  Elstancia  de  los  Ingleses,"  at  the  altitude  of 
9700  feet,  the  usual  sleeping-place  of  routine  travellera 
who  camp  there  on  the  first  night  from  Orotava,  the  ascent 
becomes  sensibly  steeper,  the  piunice-stone  looks  newer 
and  shows  a  glassy  structure,  the  ridges  of  unearthly 
black  stones  gradually  close  in,  till  at  "  Alta  Vista," 
10,700  feet  above  the  sea,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  beasts  of 
burden  is  attained. 

The  wilderness  of  the  "  Malpays,"  or  of  the  ultimate 
lava  streams  of  Earableta,  torrents  of  black  lava  rocks  and 
stones,  lies  beyond,  and  the  path  leads  up  a  narrow 
angular  valley,  the  sides  of  which,  inclined  at  a  steep  angle, 
are  of  loose  stones,  the  larger  black  disjointed  blocks 
forming   the   bottom   of  the   channeL     Not  a  precipice. 
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not  a  flat,  not  a  plant,  not  a  bird,  not  even  au  in: 
exists  in  this  wild  Malpays  world,  where  one's  whole  altea- 
tion  is  takeii  up  with  stones,  stones,  and  nothing  bnt 
stones,  all  of  the  same  black  lava.  At  11,600  feet  was 
a  jet  of  steam  coming  out  of  a  crevice  or  hole  among  the 
rocka  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  the  well- 
known  narix  of  the  Peak.  The  vapour,  the  temperature 
of  which  ia  from  100°  to  122°  F.,  condenses  on  the  neigh- 
bouring stones,  and  gives  means  of  support  to  a  few  band- 
fuls  of  moss  growing  between  them.  "  Suddenly,  at  tine 
elevation  of  11,745  feet,  we  emerged  from  the  Malpavs. 
Instantly  there  rose  before  us,  high  above  our  beads,  the 
Piton,  or  sugar-loaf  cone,  forming  the  summit  of  TenerilTe, 
resplendent  with  bright  red  and  yellow,  like  some  huge 
tower  gleaming  ia  the  brightness  of  the  morning  sim. 

"The  mean  angle  of  the  Sugar-loaf  is  33°;  on  the 
east,  where  all  travellers  ascend,  it  is  about  470  feel 
high,  on  the  opposite  side  nearly  650  feet.  Here  anJ 
there  in  ascending  it  some  warmth  is  felt  in  boles  and 
cracks  of  the  rock,  the  fissures  ijicreased  continually  in 
number  and  temperature,  then  a  faint  sulphurous  smell 
was  perceived.  A  few  hasty  steps  more  and  we  were  on 
the  brim  of  the  culminating  crater,  in  the  midst  of  jets  ot 
eteam  and  sulphurous  acid  vapours."  The  chief  feature 
of  the  crater  interior,  some  300  feet  iu  diameter  and  TO 
feet  deep,  is  its  extreme  whiteness ;  often  white  as  snnw 
where  it  is  not  covered  with  sulphur.  The  breadth  of  the 
rim  is  hardly  sufiicieut  to  give  standing  room  for  two, 
so  immediately  and  iu  such  a  knife-edge  does  the  sloi*  of 
the  outside  flank  meet  that  of  the  inside  waU. 

4.  T/iG  Guanclias — Trade  arid  CJtief  Tmmis  of  tlu  Canaries. 

The  Spaniards  look  on  the  Canary  group  as  belonging 

strictly    to    the    mother  country,    and    accordingly   still 

include    it    in    Europe.       The    ixjpulation,  284,000    in 
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aad  the  native  Guanchos,  mingled  also  with  Norman, 
Flemisb,  and  Moorish  Llood.  The  aboriginal  Guanchos 
were  a  brave,  peaceful,  shepherd  race,  very  gentle,  and 
untainted  by  any  gross  immoralities.  They  have  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Berber  family,  but 
recently  the  theory  of  their  Vandal,  that  is  Teutonic,  origin, 
has  been  much  discussed. 

Agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  and  for  some  yeara  past 
the  cultivation  of  the  cocliineal  and  shipping,  keep  the 
people  fiilly  employed,  leaving  but  few  hands  for  manufac- 
tures of  any  sort.  The  most  important  towns  are  S.  Cristo- 
bal de  la  Lagtmft  and  Orotava  on  Teneriffe,  Las  Palmas 
on  Grand  Canary,  and  Puerto  del  Arecife  on  Lanzarote. 

5.  Madeira — Funchal :   Climate — Product. 

North  of  the  Canaries  and  on  the  same  ^mrallel  as 
Central  Marocco  lies  the  little  Madeii-a  group,  consisting 
of  but  one  large  island  with  a  population  of  119,000,  the 
little  isle  of  Porto  Sauto,  and  tlu-ee  rocky  "  desertaa," 
uninhabited  and  destitute  of  vegetation.  Famous  for  ito 
delightful  climate,  and  formerly  for  its  world-renowned 
vintages,  no  land  presents  a  more  striking  appearance  to  the 
stranger  from  Europe  than  does  Madeira,  the  queen  of  the 
group.  In  fellowship  with  the  rose,  the  myrtle,  the  laurel, 
and  cypress,  such  as  flourish  in  the  southern  European 
latitudes,  there  bloom  the  magnolia,  pomegranate,  mango, 
besides  the  banana,  coffee,  and  the  sugar-caue.  The  last- 
named  is  largely  cultivated,  and  two  factories  have  been 
erected  to  press  the  raw  sugar  from  the  cane. 

Tlie  want  of  regular  highways  is  much  felt  by  the 
natives,  who,  in  oider  to  bring  down  the  com  growing  on 
the  north  of  the  island,  are  consequently  obliged  to  put  it 
into  casks  and  barrels,  and  thus  convey  it  by  boat  agaiuet 
the  current  to  Funchal. 

2  K 
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FuQchal,  capital  of  the  island  and  with  a  populstiun 
of  30,000,  presents  a  thorough  European  appearance,  ihe 
houses  and  streets  differing  little  if  at  all  from  those  ft 
Lisbon.  Nor  does  the  type  of  the  inhabitants  offer  any- 
thin"  remarkable,  in  their  features  and  complexion  vlveetf 
resembling  the  Porli^ueee.  ^M 


6.  Tht  AxoTta :  Populati&n — Exports.  ^^t 

The  volcanic  group  of  the  Azores  may  Ite  looked  on 
as  the  extreme  westerly  advanced  post  of  Africa,  ^r,  as 
the  Portuguese  regard  it,  of  Europe,  Owing  to  tlifjr 
northern  latitude  (nearly  under  40°,  and  consetinendir 
about  the  same  parallel  as  Sew  York  and  Lisbon),  tiw 
climate  and  products  of  these  islands  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  climate  is  lailA 
uniform,  and,  though  moist,  verj'  healthy.  These  ialanrts 
are  extremely  fertile  and  beautiful,  and  are  able  to  sup[«)rt 
a  population  of  about  260,000,  mostly  descendants  rf 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  of  temperate  and  iudwstriow 
habits.  However,  the  poverty  generally  prevailing  Jiivf* 
them  to  emigrate  in  relatively  considerable  niuulieis^  and 
mostly  to  Brazil.  Of  the  nine  islands  of  this  group,  ssm 
producing  wine  and  subtropical  fruits  for  exportatioii.  ^ 
most  noteworthy  are  St-  Michael's  (San  Miguel),  Tercciia 
Sfto  Jorge,  Pico,  and  FayaL  From  St.  Michael's  comes  fit 
St  Michael  orange,  so  laigely  consumed  in  England. 

On  Terceira  is  Angra,  formerly  the  political  cajattl^ 
hut  the  wealthiest  toTi-n  and  present  seat  of  Governiort^ 
is  Ponta  Delgada,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  on  San  M^^ti 
the  largest  island  of  the  group.  Ponta  Delgada  is  al» 
the  chief  centre  of  trade. 

The  remarkable  islet  of  Villafranca  forms  the  suininit 
of  ft  volcano  rising  very  little  alwve  the  sea-leveL  l" 
crater,  thirty-six  feet  deep,  is  filled  with  water,  inW  whM* 
boats  can  sail  through  a  narrow  chanueL 


With 


i  account  of  the  islands  and  groups  uf  islands  in 
the  Indiau  Ocean  generally  considered  as  belonging  to 
Afnca,  our  snrvey  of  this  continent  in  its  widest  sense 
will  be  brought  to  a  close.  Bnt  while,  in  accordance  with 
the  iwual  practice,  treating  them  in  this  place,  it  may  be 
Well  to  remark  that  we  ai'e  liure  dealing  with  a  division 
of  the  earth's  surface,  which,  notwitlisWnJing  its  vicinity. 
ia  in  many  respects  distinct  from  Africa.  As  already 
elsewhere  remai-ked,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  for- 
merly existed,  where  the  Indian  Ocean  now  spreads  its 
waters,  a  vast  continent,  of  which  Madagascar  (a  territory 
•omewhat  larger  than  the  present  German  empire)  is  the 
largest  relic: 'the  volcanic  Mascarenas,  the  Seychelles, 
Comoro,  and  Amirante  groups,  marking  other  summits  of 
the  submerged  land.  The  anomalous  range  of  the  Lemurs, 
animals  akin  to,  but  distinct  from,  the  ape  family,  seemed 
to  require  for  its  explanation  the  former  existence  of  such 
(to  independent  continent  which  formed  their  true  home  : 
resemblances  of  animal  and  plant  life,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
fleiic«  of  a  Malay  race  of  men  in  Madagascar,  also  indicated 
the  probable  extension  of  this  ancient  land  from  Mada- 
gascar and  its  neighbouring  isles,  across  by  Ceylon  and 
>the  Malay  peninsula,  perhaps  even  to  the  Celebes.  Mr. 
A.  R>  Wallace,  however,  has  sliown'  that  in  the  Eocene 

"The  comparativB  AaUfiaity  of  ContiiivulB,  m  indicated  by  the  Du- 
Kitioii  of  Liring  uid  Extinct  AtunmU."— A  Q.  S.  Journal,  1377.  ' 
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period,  the  Lemurs  had  a  very  much  wider  range  than 
this,  and  that  they  extended  even  to  Europe  and  Nortli 
America ;  and  that  these  aninials,  with  the  insectivoni 
and  civets  which  now  predominate  in  Madagascar,  were 
also  once  the  only  inhabitants  o!"  tlie  mainland  of  Africa. 
It  becomes  clear  then  that  Madagascar  was  once  united  , 
with  the  aoutliern  portion  of  Africa ;  but  it  is  no  less 
clear  that  its  separation  from  it  took  place  before  the 
irruption  into  it  of  the  large  animals — lions,  giraffes, 
elephants,  hippopotami,  and  anthropoid  apes — which  are 
now  characteristic  of  the  continent,  and  before  which  the 
smaller  and  more  defenceless  of  the  ancient  animals  must 
have  been  soon  all  but  exterminated.  The  remnants  of 
these  have  preserved  themselves  either  by  their  solitary 
and  nocturnal  habits,  or  by  their  i-estrietion  to  anciently- 
formed  islands  like  Madagascar,  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  has  been  less  severe.  "  Lemuria,  therefore,  may 
be  discarded  as  one  of  those  temporary  hj-potheses  which 
are  useful  for  drawing  attention  to  a  group  of  anomalous 
facts,  but  which  fuller  knowledge  shows  to  be  unneces- 
sary," 

2.  Madagascar — Natural  Featiirts. 

Separated  only  by  the  Mozambique  Cliannel  from  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  Madagascar,  or  Nossi-Dtunbo,  consti- 
tutes a  long  and  relatively  narrow  mainland.  Along  its 
shores,  with  the  exception  of  the  south-western  portion, 
there  spreads  a  niarahy  belt,  beyond  which  inland  the 
ground  rises,  in  the  west  gradually,  in  the  east  pi'ecipi- 
tously,  thus  forming  in  the  interior  a  vast  woodless,  but 
grassy  plateau. 

But  its  most  striking  phj'sical  feature  is  on  enormous 
mountain  mass,  beginning  at  its  northern  extremity,  and 
extending   almost    its   whole    length   southwards.       This 
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lofty  mtiss,  03  seen  iu  ascenilju^r  its  eastem  side,  appears 
roughly  disposed  in  three  broad  terraces.  Towards  the 
south  it  deacfliids  into  the  stormy  plain,  where  the  French 
BavftQt  Alfred  Gmndidier  discovered  the  skeleton  of  the 
Epiomis  viaxivuis,  aii  extinct  species  of  ■^'ulture  peculiar 
to  Madagascar. 

The  great  table-land  is  covered  with  gneiss  and  granite 
hills  and  peaks  of  volcanic  origin.  But  water  also  was 
a  mighty  ^ent  in  bringing  about  the  present  conformation 
of  the  land,  as  shown  by  an  enoimoua  layer  of  red  mad 
spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the  island.  It  is  remark- 
able that  red  marl  of  exactly  the  same  description  is  also 
found  on  the  Seychelles. 

3,  Volcanic  Action — Mouataiii  Systems. 

Whereas  formerly  volcanic  action  was  only  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  it  has  now  been  discovered  that  the  central 
provinces  have  been  the  scene  of  volcanic  phenomena  on 
an  unusually  large  scale.  The  Ankarat  hills,  visible  from 
the  capital  and  bordering  on  the  Im^riua  plain  in  the 
sonth-west,  occupy  a  district  some  600  square  miles  in 
extent.  Five  central  peaks,  though  showing  now  no 
craters,  are  covered  ■with  masses  of  lava,  and  attain  an 
elevation  of  from  8000  to  8950  feet  above  the  ocean- 
leveL  In  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  Lake  Itasy,  25  miles 
trom  this  volcanic  centre,  we  enter  another  volcanic  region 
here  containing  a  whole  series  of  craters.  Upwards  of 
forty  have  been  visited  and  sketched  or  surveyed,  while 
others  are  suspected  to  exist  farther  northwards.  Fifty 
miles  towards  the  south  there  is  another  group  of  volcanoes, 
on  one  of  which  the  lava  is  as  black  and  sharp  as  if  it 
had  been  thrown  up  but  yesterday.  Apart  from  the 
Anloirat  group,  there  have  been  counted  no  less  than  100 
extinct  craters  extending  over  an  area  of  90  miles.     Tliis 
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volcanic  aystein  b  continued  north^rards.  and  is  e^identl; 
connected  with  that  of  the  Nosibe,  Mayotte,  and  Johanna 
islands.  The  great  Comoro  ia  even  still  unusually  active, 
frequent  eruptions  occurring  of  an  exli-eniely  riolenl 
nature.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  conaectioL 
even  with  the  distant  Volcanoes  of  Mauritius  and  Reunion. 
(Dr.  Josepli  Mullens,  Ticelvc  Months  in  Madagascar: 
Loudon,  1875). 

The  great  central  mass.  howe\-er,  does  not  quit* 
divide  the  island  into  two  equal  sections,  though  there  are 
still  two  clearly  defined  divisions,  one  on  the  north  antl 
the  east  entirely  mountainous,  and  another  on  the  soutli 
and  west  comparatively  level.  But  Grandidier  has 
tiaced  five  ranges,  all  following  more  or  less  the  same 
N.N.W.  direction.  The  great  central  and  extremely 
irregular  granite  mass  has  an  average  ele^Tntion  of  not 
more  than  from  330(1  to  4000  feet. 

4.  Soil — Sircrx—Clivwk — Pi-oduct. 

In  the  whole  south  and  west,  comprising  nearly  half 

of  the  island,  the  ground  is  pfwr  and  the  eountrj'  scarcely 
inhabited,  except  along  the  course  of  the  few  streams  here 
met  with.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efustem  slopes  of  the 
hills  facing  the  Indian  Ocean  are  very  fertile  owing  to 
the  frequent  rains  here  prevailing.  A  narrow  lielt  of 
woodlands,  running  unintemiptedly  from  north  to  south 
and  uniting  with  those  on  the  west  coast,  forms  a  complete 
girdle  round  the  coast. 

Along  the  eastern  8loi)es  there  are  no  streams  navi- 
gable for  more  than  ten  miles  from  their  mouths  for  the 
very  smallest  boats,  while  several  rivers  of  considerable 
length  and  volume  flow  down  the  more  gently  descending 
western  side  of  the  island.  In  the  south  and  south-wesi 
there  are  ven"  few  streams  of  any  sort. 
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The  climate  on  tlie  elevated  table-lands  and  on  the 
western  coast-land  is  healthy;  but  on  the  eastern  coast, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  fevers,  very  deadly,  especially  for 
Europeans. 

In  the  island  are  found  mauy  varieties  of  natural 
products.  Amongst  the  minerals  are  silver,  copper,  iron, 
coal,  and  salt.  The  vegetation,  especially  along  the  coast, 
ia  of  an  extremely  luxuriant  and  tropical  character.  But 
this  applies  in  no  way  to  the  interminable  regions  in  the 
south,  winch  are  nothing  but  wide,  sandy,, shadeless  plains. 
One  of  the  remarkable  plants  native  to  Madagascar,  and 
whicli  forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  land.%cape  in 
many  parts  of  it,  is  that  named  the  "  Travellei's  Tree."  It 
belongs  to  the  same  family  aa  the  plantain  or  banana,  but 
Bends  out  leaves  only  on  two  opposite  sides,  like  a  great 
expanded  fan,  the  stalk  of  each  leaf  being  six  or  eight 
feet  long,  and  the  oblong  bright  green  blades  four  or  six 
feet  more.  These  leaf-staiks  always  contain  pui'e  water, 
&nd  even  in  the  driest  weather  more  than  a  quart  may  be 
obtained  by  piercing  their  base.  Hence  the  name  "  travel- 
ler's tree." 

Tlie  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  a  very  remarkable  one : 
lemura,  inaectivora,  and  a  few  low  forms  of  camivora  pre- 
dominate ;  but  there  are  none  of  tlie  higher  animals,  such 
as  apes,  antelopes,  giraffes,  rliinoceiTises,  elepiiants,  lions, 
leopaixls,  or  hyasnas,  which  swann  on  the  continent  of 
Africa. 


5.  Inluihitants — Various  Haccs — Thtir  Origin — Ptirsiiits. 

The  Malaijeases  or  Malga^es,  as  the  inhabitants  are 
called,  are  a  peculiar  race  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
natives  of  Africa.  They  form  part  rather  of  the  Malay 
family,  following  Malay  customs,  and  some  of  them 
showing  the  same  type  of  features,  eyes,  and  hair. 
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Their  language  also,  which  is  split  up  into  a  i 
of  dialects,  is  quite  of  the  same  character  as  the  Maiay 
speech. 

The  people  themselves  are  divided  into  three  chief 
tribes — the  Betsimasnraica^,  the  Sakuiaras,  and  the  Soras, 
the  last  of  whom  are  tlie  ruleis  of  the  countrj-.  The 
population,  greatly  over-estimated  by  previous  travellere, 
according  to  MtUlens  does  not  exceed  2,500,000. 

The  Malay  character  of  the  Uovas  has  long  been  le- 
cc^iised  ;  but  not  so  that  of  the  other  tribes,  who  are  in 
moral  and  other  respects  far  surpassed  by  the  numerically 
weaker  Hovas.  These,  with  the  allied  tribes  of  tbe 
Betsileo,  dwell  on  the  central  plateau,  in  the  prcniuce  of 
Ankova  or  Im^rina,  where  is  also  situated  the  royal  re- 
sidence and  capital  of  the  kingdom,  Tananarivo  or  Antan- 
anarivo, with  75,000  inhabitants.  The  Betsiniasarakas 
dwell  on  the  east,  and  the  Sakalavas  on  the  west  coast 

From  very  early  times  Phcenician  and  Arab  merchants 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Madi^;ascar,  and,  having 
formed  colonies  on  the  north-western  coast,  introduced 
another  element  of  pojiulation  with  new  customs  and 
rites.  With  the  Arabs  also  came  the  slave  trade,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  thousands  of  African  Negroes  and 
Suaheli  have  been  introduced  into  the  island,  and  have 
gradually  amalgamated  with  the  Malagasy  races.  At  the 
present  time  the  Arabs  are  ^-irtually  masters  of  the  north- 
west coast,  though  they  outwardly  cringe  to  the  ruling 
Hovas.  Bemhatuka  Bay  was  one  of  the  principal  Arab 
ports,'  and  the  town  of  Amoroutaanga,  farther  nortli,  is 
now  perhaps  the  most  important  station  of  tliese  foreigners. 
Bishop  Kestell-Comish,  who  visited  Amnrontsanga  in 
1876,  describes  it  as  being  quite  as  important  as  Tamatave, 
a  strange  place  full  of  bastard  Arabs  and  men  from  Cutcb 
near  Bombay.  The  Arabs  and  Cutfh  men  are  the  tradara; 
there  are  also  manv  Suaheli  from  Zanzibar,  and  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  tliat  it  is  still  a  great  centre  of  the  slave 
trade. 

Cattle-herding  and  a^cultiire  are  the  principal  oc- 
cupations of  the  people  of  Mad^-ascar,  These  industries 
are  pursued  mostly  in  the  bare  uplands  and  in  the  towns, 
amongst  which,  however,  besides  the  capital,  the  seaport 
of  Tamatave  alone  {7000  inhabitants)  seems  to  call  for 
special  mention.  Other  trades  consist  principally  in  the 
manufacttire  of  ornaments,  hardware,  and  beautifully 
dyed  textiles  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  palm ;  silk  and 
woollen  weaving  are  also  carried  on. 


6.   Govemmcnl — Ruling  Race- 


to  ChriMianity, 


Madagascar  forms  an  independent  kingdom  under  the 
rule  of  a  Hova  djniaaty,  aud  had  till  lately  always  enter- 
tained extremely  hostile  feelings  towanls  Europeans  and 
European  influences,  although  Christian  mi.'isionaries  have 
long  been  stationed  in  the  country.  The  last  q^ueen  was 
a  zealous  heathen,  but  at  the  coronation  of  her  successor, 
Eanavalona,  ail  the  old  religious  observances  were  abolished, 
while  the  Bible  lay  at  her  right  hand  durbg  the  ceremony. 
She  was  subsequently  baptized,  and  on  September  8, 
1869,  all  the  idols  of  the  whole  nation  were  by  her  orders 
committed  to  the  flames.  Thus  at  length  took  root  the 
seed  of  the  gospel  planted  here  by  the  London  Missionaiy 
Society  seventy  years  previously.  Such  a  thorough  and 
rapid  religious  revolution  has  probably  never  been  wit- 
nessed ill  any  other  part  of  the  world. 


7.   The  Comoro  Group — French  Sdtlementa — Mokiila. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar  the  French  have 
estnbbslied  themselves  in  the  island  of  St.  Marie  or  Nossi 
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Buira  ;  on  the  north-west  at  Bali  Bay ;  and  farther  north 
on  the  island  of  Nossi-Bt',  w^hich  in  their  liands  has  be- 
come a  flourishing  colony. 

From  this  point  it  is  but  a  short  passage  to  the  island 
of  Mayotta,  which  the  French  purchased  in  1841  from  a 
chieftain,  ami  also  converted  into  a  colony.  It  belongs  t« 
the  Comoro  group  of  islands,  situated  in  the  midtUe  ami 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Mozambique  Chanuel 
between  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  the  north-west  coast 
of  ISf adi^^car,  and  between  11°  and  13°  south  latitude. 
Tliis  archipelago  consists  of  four  small  and  elevated  islands 
— Angaitziza  or  Great  Comoro,Mohely  or MoMlIa  (also  Little 
Comoro),  Aiijuao,  erroneously  called  Johanna,  and  the  al- 
ready mentioned  Mayotte  or  Mayotta.  Great  Comoro  has 
a  volcano  8500  feet  high,  but  suffers  from  a  scarcity  of 
fresh  water.  More  imjxirtant  is  Mohilla,  whose  happy 
situation  and  brisk  trade  with  Madagascar,  Zanzibar, 
Mozambique,  and  the  rest  of  the  mainland,  render  it  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  places  along  the  whole  east  coast 
It  has  a  population  of  from  6000  to  7000 — Arabs,  Suaheli 
people,  Sakalavas  from  Madagascar,  and  natives  of  Mozam- 
bique, all  strict  Mohammedans. 


8.  The  Sfifi-hdh-s  und  AmimnU  Mes — Britis/i  Seitlenientf. 
To  the  nortli-enst  of  the  Comoros,  and  almost  <Iufc 
north  of  Madagascar,  lie  the  twin  groups  of  the  Amirante 
and  the  Seychelles,  both  British  possessions.  The  first 
are  all  small  coral  islands,  only  20  or  25  feet  above  the 
sea-level ;  the  second  ai*  of  granite  formation,  though  alsn 
resting  on  a  coral  bank.  Mah^,  the  largest  of  the  Sey- 
chelles, has  a  popiaation  of  from  7000  to  8000.  All 
have  excellent  harbours,  and  are  overgrown  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  especially  of  palms  and  date  trees.  The  islands 
of  I'raslin,  Curieuse,  and  Eotonde  alone  produce  the  useful 
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Lodoieea  Stychdlurum,  or  double  or  sea    coco,    foraierly 
highly  esteemed  an  an  inexplicable  natural  marvel. 


'J.  Reunion  and  Mauritius. 

The  Mascareuas  gitiup,  to  the  east  of  and  at  some 
distance  from  Madagascar,  comprises  three  small  islands ' 
Ijing  at  no  inconsiderable  distance  from  each  other ; 
Ei5uniou  or  Bourbon,  Mauritius  or  lie  de  France,  and  tlji? 
salubrious  and  extremely  fertile  Rodriguez.  Kduniou,  the 
most  westerly  and  the  largest,  belongs  to  Frauee,  the  other 
two  to  England. 

Two  volcanoes,  of  which  one,  the  Piton  de  la  Foumaise, 
is  still  active,  betray  the  volcanic  origin  of  Reunion,  which 
hag  a  present  population  of  215,000,  including  60,000 
Coolies,  Chinese,  and  Indians,  70,000  Creoles,  and  75,000 
coloured,  partly  Negroes  and  partly  Mestizos.  Several  con- 
siderable towns — such  as  Saint-Denis,  Saint-Pierre,  and 
Saint-Paul,  with  40,000,  30,000,  and  25,000  inhabitants 
respectively — are  sufficient  proof  of  the  genera!  prosperity 
of  the  place.  Here  flourish  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cinnamon, 
and  since  1776  cloves,  the  nutmeg,and  cocoa;  while  the 
healthy  climate  contributes  much  to  the  well-being  of  the 
various  races  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 

Mauritius  is,  on  the  other  hand,  famous  for  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  landscape,  surpassing  even  that 
of  Tahiti  in  the  South  Pacific,  Here,  as  in  Et^union,  the 
chief  staple  is  sugar,  though  rice,  coffee,  indigo,  cottou,  and 
spices  ate  also  successfully  cultivated.  In  the  woods,  the 
haunts  of  many  animals,  grow  several  valuable  trees,  and 
the  thoroughly  tropical  character  of  the  island  is  shown  as 
much  in  its  flora  as  in  its  fauna.  Still  we  here  miss,  as 
in  Madi^ascar,  the  larger  animals  of  the  African  con- 
tinent. 

The  popiilation  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as 
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ill  Reunion ;  it  amounts  to  probably  some  340,000,  one 
third  of  whom  are  occupied  with  agricultural  pursuits. 

Tliere  are  only  two  towns  worthy  of  special  mention — 
the  capital,  Port  Louis,  with  26,000  inhabitants,  and 
Mahebourg  or  Crrand  Port. 
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I.  THE  AFRICAN  RACES  PHILOLOGICALLY 

CLASSIFIED. 

By  a.  H,  Keane. 


1 .  Language  t/te  best  SasU  for  the  Classifieation  of  Siues. 

Tac  constant  allusions  made  by  t^e  author  to  the  various 
races  at  present  occupying  the  African  Continent  have  neces- 
sarily been  of  too  disconnected  a  nature  to  enable  tlie  reader 
to  form  a  clear  and  comprehensive  conception  of  its  ethno- 
graphy. In  order  to  make  good  this  unavoidable  defect,  the 
translator  here  resumes  the  whole  subject,  with  a  general 
classification  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  based 
mainly  on  tlie  element  of  speech,  as  undoubtedly  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  others.  Distributions  relying  principally  on 
outward  appearances,  such  as  shape  of  the  cranium,  facial 
angle,  complexion,  texture  of  the  hair ;  or  on  mental  qualities, 
OS  expressed  in  traditional  lore,  national  myths,  habits,  customs, 
beliefs,  and  the  like,  have  on  the  whole  supplied  no  more 
certain  data  for  a  systematic  grouping  of  the  African  races 
than  they  have  for  those  of  other  continents.  None  of  these 
external,  and  often  perhaps  merely  accidental,  points  of  re- 
semblance, will  ever  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  striking  discrepancies  in  the  human,  family,  whether  in 
Africa  or  elsewhere.  But  when  combined,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
possible  to  combine  them,  with  the  element  of  language,  by 
which  mankind  is,  if  not  alone,  at  all  events  mainly,  distin- 
guished from  brute  creation,  they  will  be  found  to  yield  fairly 
satisfactory  results. 


2.  But  iu>t  of  itself  an  Adeifuate  Basis. 

But  though  usquestiouably  presenting  tlie  verj  best  ham 
for  a  comprehensive  claseificatioD,  no  one  will  venture  to  taj 
that  language  ia  of  itself  atone  in  every  respect  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Modem  science  has  abundantly  shown  that 
speech  and  race  ure  not  convertible  terms,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  unity  of  race  no  more  implies  unity  of  speech  than  does 
unity  of  speech  unity  of  race.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
many  peoples — such  as  some  of  the  Basques,  all  the  Bulgarians, 
and  the  Surinam  Negroes — now  speak  Arj-an  tongues,  though 
oripnally  having  no  membership  with  the  Indo-European 
family.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Aryans  themselves — such  as 
the  old  Carian,  Lycian,  and  Phrygian  populations  of  Asia 
Minor — have  lost  the  noble  inheritance  of  their  Aryan  mother- 
tongue,  and  after  having  been  Hellenised  are  now  classed  witb 
the  UnUo-Altaic  linguistic  system  of  their  Turkish  rulers. 

Such  changes  occur  still  more  frequently  between  thft 
several  branches  or  subdivisions  of  the  Arjan,  Semitic,  and 
other  great  families  of  mankind.  Thus  the  Maronites  of  Syria 
and  the  Chaldeans  of  Mesopotamia,  who  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Aram 330- Assyrian  group  of  the  Semitic  system,  must  now 
be  comprised  philologically  in  the  Southern  or  Arabic  divigioii 
of  that  family.  Familiar  instances  nearer  home  are  the  Comi^ 
and  many  other  Keltic  populations  of  these  islands,  that  have 
either  already  become  or  are  gradually  becoming  Teuton  in 
speech.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Norse,  Frankish,  Longoban], 
Visigoth,  and  other  Teuton  tribes  settled  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  have  changed  their  Germanic  for  neo-Latin  idioms,  and 
are  now  consequeutly  included,  not  in  the  Teutonic,  but  in  the 
Italic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

In  the  same  way  many  tribes  in  Lower  Guinea  and  else- 
where must  now  be  classed  linguistically  with  the  Ama-Zulus, 
Basutos,  Wasuahili,  and  other  members  of  the  great  Bantu 
linguistic  system,  although,  unlike  them,  they  undoubtedly 
belong  ethnological ly  to  the  pure  Negro  tyjre.  This  single 
example  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  language  of  itself  alona 
is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  complete  classification  of  the 
African  races.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  that  can  be  suggested  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
accordingly  adopted  as  the  main  feature  of  the  present  schemes 
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3.  For  the  Nagrots  proper  practicalbj  useless. 

Yet  for  one  large  section  of  the  great  African  family  the 
lingtiiatjc  element  fails  altogether.  The  pure  Negro  race, 
stretching  rouglily  from  tii<i  Lower  Senegal  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  the  regions  of  the  westerly  head  waters  of  the 
Upper  NOe,  speak  a  vast  number  of  apparently  radically  dis- 
tinct idioms.  Some  few  of  these  languages  may  doubtless  be 
disposed  into  many  separate  and  detached  little  clusters.  But 
these  groups  are  themselves  entirely  independent  one  of  the 
other,  and  are  utterly  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  one  philo- 
logical system,  such  as  tlie  0raIo-Altaic,  Aryan,  Semitic,  Bantu, 
or  other  great  families  of  languages,  all  clearly  derived  from 
Bome  common  prehistoric  Uralo- Altaic,  Aryan,  Semitic,  or 
Bantu  mother-tongue,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  therefore  ae» 
that  while  other  families  present  linguistic  unity  with  perhaps 
ethnological  diversity,  the  pure  Segro  race  presents  apparent 
ethnological  unity  with  obvious  linguistic  diversity.  These 
multitudinous  Negro  trtlies  are  in  fact  one  in  their  main 
physical  features,  but  many  in  their  speech. 

But,  with  this  important  exception,  the  subjoined  classifica- 
tion of  the  African  populations,  based  on  the  element  of  lan- 
guage, will  be  found  on  the  whole  to  correspond  also  with  their 
ethnological  affituties  and  discrepancies. 


-1.  General  Distribution  of  the  African  Races — Prehistoric 
Migrations. 

The  African  Continent  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
six  distinct  races — two  foreign,  the  Hamites  and  the  Semites, 
and  four  indigenous,  the  Negroes  proper,  the  Fidahs,  the 
Bautus,  and  the  Hottentots.  The  Hamites  and  Semites  occupy 
mainly  and  almost  exclusively  the  north  and  north-east ;  the 
Fulahs  the  north-west,  the  Negroes  a  central  zone  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Egyptian  Sudan ;  the  Bantus  the  whole 
of  the  south  from  a  few  degrees  above  the  equator  to  the' 
Cape,  except  the  extreme  south  and  south-west  comer,  which 
is  the  Hottentots'  domain. 

But  it  is  abtuidantly  evident  that  this  was  not  the  original 
distribution  of  these  peoples.     Thus  the  Hottentots,  with  whom 


some  anthropologists  include  the  Bosjeaniaus  or  Biishmen, 
stretched  formerly  much  farther  north,  and  were  only  gradually 
driven  by  the  Bantus  into  their  present  narrow  Hmita.  The 
Bantus  themselves  dwelt  at  first  in  the  north  and  Dorth-east, 
whence  they  were  compelled  to  move  southwards  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Hamites  from  western  Asia,  The  traditions  of  the 
Kafirs,  Bechuanas,  Hereros,  and  probably  of  all  other  Baotu 
tribes,  point  to  the  north  and  nortb-eost  as^their  primeval  home. 
The  chief  divinity  of  the  Damaras,  Omu-Kuru,  is  enthroned 
in  the  north,  and  towards  the  north  are  turned  the  faces  of 
their  dead  when  laid  in  the  grave. 

The  Bantus  seem  to  have  descended  first  by  the  eastern 
seaboard  as  far  as  the  Hottentot  domain  in  that  direction. 
But  this  movement  must  have  been  followed  by  a  second 
migration  westwards  across  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic, 
occasioned  doubtless  by  the  pressure  of  the  Som&li,  the  Orma£ 
or  G-allas,  and  other  advanced  Uamitic  tribes  making  their  way 
probably  up  the  Nile  to  the  country  at  present  held  by  them 
between  Abyssinia  and  the  Ivilima-Njaro  uplands.  A  strong 
proof  of  this  later  migration  of  the  Bantus  westwards  is  af- 
forded by  the  striking  resemblance  still  existing  between  the 
Ki-SwilhUi  idioms  spoken  on  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
the  MpongwiS  dialects  of  Lower  Guinea. 

The  Fulah  and  Nuba  races,  who  would  seem  to  be  de- 
scended from  a  common  stock,  had  their  primeval  home  also 
in  the  east,  whence  they  were  exj>elled  by  the  Hamitea.  The 
way  southwards  being  blocked  by  the  Bantus,  the  stream  of 
Fulah  migration  was  comi)eIled  to  take  a  westerly  course,  and 
we  now  accordingly  find  them  settled  mainly  in  the  regions 
between  Lake  Chad  and  the  Niger,  but  also  reaching  east  and 
west  beyond  both  of  those  limits.  Here  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  pure  Negro  races,  from  whom,  however,  they  have  to 
a  great  extent  kept  aloof  to  the  present  day.  Thus  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Casamanza,  flowing  into  tli«  Atlantic 
somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  we  still  find  the 
autochthonous  Felups  and  Baga  or  Bagnun  Negroes  ;  while  the 
country  higher  up  the  stream  is  in  tlie  hands  partly  of 
Mandingan  and  partly  of  Fulah  tribes,  that  have  gradually 
penetrated  hither  from  the  east 
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5.  Dwarfish  and  other  Primeval  Rates. 

Besides  thege  leading  races  there  are  found  in  several  parts 
of  the  continent  certain  dwarfish  tribes  and  peoples  that  can 
be  identified  neither  ethnologically  nor  linguistically  with  any 
of  the  surrounding  nations.  Such  are  tlie  Bosjesmans  or 
Bushmen  of  the  south,  now  mostly  restricted  to  the  Kalahari 
desert  and  neighbouring  regions,  but  formerly  reaching  to  the 
Zambesi,  and  eveu  beyond  it  northwards,  and  southwards  to 
the  Cape.  Though  usually  grouped  with  the  Hottentots,  Dr. 
Fritsch  has  shown  in  his  exhaustive  work  on  the  aborigines  of 
South  Africa  that  these  Bushmen  have  little  or  nothing  in 
common  with  them  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  been 
always  treated  by  the  Hottentots  themselves  as  the  sworn 
enemies  of  their  race.  Dr.  Bleek  also  regards  the  two  races 
as  entirely  distinct.     (Buslimen  Folk-lore,  p.  2.) 

Tliere  are  also  the  Obongo  heard  of  by  Marche  and 
Compi^gne  in  the  Ogoway  regions,  the  Doko  of  Senaar,  and  the 
Akka  or  Tikkitikki  of  the  Upper  Nile,  some  of  whom  were 
seen  by  Schweinfurth  at  the  court  of  the  Monbuttu  king 
Munza,  and  of  whom  two  specimens  have  since  been  brought  to 
Europe  by  Professor  Panceri  By  the  natives  they  are  called 
Mabongo,  which  suggests  a  possible  connection  with  the 
Obongo  of  the  Ogoway.  The  fact  that  they  seem  still  to 
occupy  the  very  region'  Iwlieved  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  home 
of  the  pigmies,  has  further  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  these 
various  dwarfish  tribes  represent  all  that  has  survived  of  a 
great  primeval  African  race,  broken  into  fragments  and  driven 
into  comers  by  successive  Hottentot,  Bantu,  and  Negro  Hoods 
of  migration,  just  as  a  corresponding  fate  has  overtaken  the 
Lapps,'  the  Ainos,  the  Eskimo,  and  other  primeval  pigmy 
races  of  the  northern  continents, 

6.  The  seven  great  Lin<piklic  Systems  of  Africa. 

Of  the  various  idioms  spoken  by  these  dwarfish  tribes 
little  or  nothing  is  known,  and  they  must  therefore  remain 
unclassified  in  our  scheme.     But,  on  the  other  band,  besides 

'  Inltr  pallida  qiiilma  Jfilus  vriretiir. — Pliny,  Hat.  Nat.  li.  35. 
*  Though  now  apeiUdiig  Fiuniah  diiklecU,  the  Lapps  are  \a  all  other  respects 
MMntiollf  difleraat  tcota  the  Unlo- Altaic  peoples. 
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the  Etx  great  races  above  described,  account  must  also  be  takpn 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  whu,  like  that  v&st  island 
it«eli^  belong  to  a  totally  different  ayatem.     This  will  therefore 
give  altogether  seven  distinct  linguiatic  groups  as  under: — 
I.  The   Semitic   family,  along  the   north  coast   and   in 

Abyasinia. 
II,  The  Hamitic  family,  mainly  in  the  Sahara,  Egypt,  G&Ua, 
and  Somili  Land. 

III.  The  Fulah  and  Nuba  groups,  in  western,  central,  and 

eastern  Sudan. 

IV,  The  Negro  systems,  in  western  and  central  Sodan,  Upper 

Guinea,  and  the  Upper  Nile  regions. 
V.  The  Bantu  family,  everywhere  south  of  about  6°  N.  lat., 

except  in  the  Hottentot  domain. 
VI.  Tlie  Hottentot  group,  in    the    extreme   south-wi 

comer,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Cape. 
VIL  The  Malay o- Polynesian  family,  in  Madagascar. 

I. — The  Semitic  Family, 

Of  the  three  great  divisions  of  this  family — tlie  Assyro- 
Aramtean,  the  Canaanitic,  and  the  Arabic — the  last  only  is 
now  represented  on  the  African  Continent.  Of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  were  Phoenicians,  and  consequently  belonged  to 
the  Canaanitic  or  central  group,  nothing  has  survived  escept 
a  few  scattered  monuments.  Like  the  Bomans  and  the 
Vandals,  who  at  various  subsequent  periods  took  posseasion  ot 
a  large  section  of  Northern  Africa,  reaching  from  Cyrenaica  to 
Mauritania  Tangitana,  they  have  been  completely  absorbed, 
either  by  their  predecessors  the  Hamite  Numidiaiis,  Libyans, 
and  Berbers,  or  by  their  successors  the  Semite  Arabs, 

These  zealous  propagators  of  lalam  are  now  found  either 
as  Moors  in  the  cities  and  towns,  or  as  Bedouins  or  nomad 
tribes  in  the  country  districts  of  all  the  Barbary  states ;  as 
Fellahln  or  agriculturists  in  Egypt ;  and  lastly  as  traders,  mostly 
in  ivory  and  slaves,  thinly  scattered  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent.  Commander  Cameron  tells  us  tliat  he  found 
an  Arabic  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Khedive  to  the 
Egj-ptian  officials  in  Eastern  Sudan  of  ser\-ice  to  him  with 
these  Arab  traders  in  the  interior  and  as  far  south  as  the 
regions  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
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The  Arabic  language,  although  mainly  restricted  to  the 
northern  coast,  is  therefore  apoken  and  passes  current  through- 
out a  vast  portion  of  Africa,  It  is  also  naturalised  in  Waday, 
Adirar.  Berar,  Shoa,  and  parts  of  Kanem  and  Bomu  in  the 
Chad  basin. 

But  the  southern  division  of  the  Semitic  family,  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  properly  divided  into  two  branches — the 
Arabic  proper  and  the  Himyaritic,  formerly  spoken  in  south 
Arabia,  and  still  represented  by  the  Uarari  of  Som&li  Land  and 
the  Tigr6  and  Amhario  of  Abyssinia.'  The  LesAna  Geez,  or 
ecclesiastical  language  of  this  country,  is  now  extinct ;  but  it 
also  was  a  Himyaritic  tongue,  and  of  all  the  members  of  this 
linguistic  system  preserved  the  greatest  number  of  verbal  and 
other  inflections  of  the  prehistoric  Semite  speech.  Of  the 
fifteen  original  forma  of  the  Semite  verb  it  retained  no  less 
than  thirteen,  whereas  the  Arabic  boasts  of  nine  only,  and 
Hebrew  in  its  oldest  stage  had  already  lost  all  but  five.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  still  believe  that  Hebrew  is  the  primi- 
tive speech  of  mankind. 

All  the  Semite  languages  at  any  time  spoken  in  Africa 
may  thus  he  grouped  :— 

SEMITE  MOTHER-TONQUE. 


the  tangungo  of  the  Arabic      Hmr*Bi' 

Cjuthaginionn.  pruper         BKiNLI 

cloicly  ralitwl  to       jpokeii  n^nlj         1 
Hebrew  nod  Phwiiiclui ;        on  ,i,b     fleei ;  oiti 


II. — The  Hamitic  Family. 

Like  the  Semites,  the  Hamites  are  intruders,  and  like  them 
come  also  from  south-western  Asia.  Indeed  the  opinion  is 
daily  gaining  ground  amongst  philologists  that  both  were 
originally  but  one  people."     But  whereas  the   Semites  have 

'  One  Himyaritic  clialMt,  the  Ehlfili,  fltill  sarvives  in  sontli  Arnbiii  itialC 

*  On  tliia  subject  aee  Lnttaer  io  tlie  Tramactiona  of  the  Philological  Society, 

1860-Bl,  pp.  28-27  and  IlS-llS,  where  ha  showa  the  unity  of  tha  HimiUo 

tongues,  such  aa  EgyptiuD,  Ssho,  Gatla,  uid  Ta-miuheq,  uid  their  probable 

connection  with  the  Semitic,  which  he  calls  >  siater  funily. 
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only  made  their  appearance  in  the  dork  continent  in  comparv 
tively  recent  times,  the  Hamites  have  dwelt  here  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  They  migrated  westwards  at  an  epoch  so 
distant  that  all  traces  have  long  disappeared  of  their  primeval 
home  ill  the  plains  watered  hy  tJie  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where 
they  must  have  pitched  their  tents  probably  for  many  ages 
side  by  side  with  their  Semite  kinsmen. 

The  Hamites  have  therefore  been  exclusively  an  African 
race  as  far  back  as  history  goes,  though  they  themselves  possess 
monuments,  in  recent  times  again  brought  to  light,  which  go 
probably  back  far  beyond  any  records  that  either  Semite  or 
Aryan  can  boast  of. 

They  formerly  occupied  the  whole  valley  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Nile,  the  extreme  east  coast  almost  to  the  equator, 
and  all  the  country  southwards  to  the  present  Sudan  and 
westwards  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Here  were  settled  the 
Egyptians,  Libyans,  and  Nuniidians  of  history,  who  are  now 
mainly  represented  only  by  a  number  of  small  tribes  scattered 
thinly  over  the  Sahara,  along  the  Koutliem  districts  of  the 
Barbury  States,  and  in  the  extreme  east  where  they  are  split 
into  two  groups  by  the  Semites  of  Abyssinia, 

All  these  numerous  tribes  speak  dialects  of  what  was 
undoubtedly  a  common  original  Hamite  speech,  which  was 
itself  in  all  probability  an  offshoot  of  some  conunon  original 
Semi tico-Hami tic  language.  Tliis  Hamite  linguistic  system  is 
usually  divided  into  three  brancltes,  as  under  ; — 

HAM  ITS  UOTUER.TOXGUE. 
Eonnjiii  Quocr.  Lay±s  QjuniT.  Etbiofu 


i 


nov    tha    ecclHluHc 
Ua^aa^  of  thp  Koptlr 


»Jn,  N.  of  AljT^nllL 


in  BfOTt.              Aluonrnt  tl 
" |(!o  jAlgM 


WtheKopUclhoredTt!           Kn*ii!o jAlgcrliorTmito.  Dni.M(ior(     N.,  N.-R. 

nowavmtte..           r«j™*8i,  tha  tangniig.  p^,^,^^,      (     "^J^ 

MmpMtk.                                 ruanw,  or  iMtWr  Tiffdr^,  Jjuii          )        ' 

nchM.                                      OvaKcka  of  ths  diurlFi,  All  cIoHlr  nklad  In 

noweitiocl.boln  Dioit  T»-m»iliBq  ud   old 

Barmnru.                                      foruinlj  Btrbrr.  BgjptlUL 
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Both  of  the  foregoing  Bystems,  the  Semitic  and  the  Hamitic, 
are  therefore  originally  foreign  to  the  African  Continent ;  both 
are  probably  one  originally ;  and  both  are  inJkcHng 
speech.  In  all  these  respects  tliey  differ  essentially  from  the 
four  next  Bystems,  the  Fulnh,  Pure  Neffro,  Bantu,  and  Holtentnt, 
which,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  imligenoiis,  are  all  four 
totally  difitinct  from  each  other,  and  belong  not  to  the  infiectiag 
but  to  the  agglvliniiiing  forms  of  speech. 

III. — The  Fulah  and  Nuba  Ghocps. 

These  are  grouped  under  one  head  because  the  Nubian 
idioioB  are  generally  believed  to  be  remotely  related  to  the 
Fulah  group,  and  are  on  that  account  by  many  spoken  of  as 
the  "  Eastern  Fnlah  Family."  But  whatever  truth  there  may 
be  in  this  view,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  neither  of  them 
has  any  connection  whatsoever  witli  any  other  African  system- 
They  differ  from  the  Semite  and  the  Hamite  in  being,  as  far  us 
ve  know,  indigenous  to  this  continent ;  but  beyond  this  fact 
they  have  noUiing  in  common  with  any  other  indigenous 
system.  Their  very  name  of  "  Pulo,"  which  is  written  in  the 
moat  diverse  ways,  as  Pul,  PeiU,  Fulbe,  Fulah,  Phula,  Fellatah, 
and  the  like,  and  which  means  yellow  or  broKJi,  serres  at  once 
to  distinguish  them'  from  the  surrounding  Negro  races.' 

From  these  they  differ  also  in  their  speech,  of  which  there 
are  several  well-marked  varieties,  such  as  the 

FiTTA-jALLo,^  along  the  southern  head  waters  of  the  Senegal, 

between  10^  and  13°  N.  lat. 
FuTA-ToBo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Senegal. 
SoKoTo,  the  priacipal  of  the  Fellatah  states,  midway  between 

the  Niger  and  Borau. 

'  They  are  BYen  OBlled  "AbntB,"  i.(.  wliit*  men,  by  the  Jultiia,  whc  dwell 
Bonth-west  ot  Bornn.— Koelle,  A/riai  PolygloUa,  p.  21. 

3  Id  U]«£e  tvo  compounil  namiw  the  Hrat  coiDpoaent  siniplf  meAOB  FuUh, 
ao  that  Fitta-Jallo  means  Ihe  Fulnh  dialEct  spolinn  in  tlie  Jallo  district,  and 
Fata-Tomihe  Fulah  dialect  spoken  in  the  TVn  district.  It  moy  here  alao  bo 
mentioned  that  the  form  FulU,  above  quol«d,  and  which  ia  alio  written 
Phulbi,  is  merely  the  plural  of  Fulah,  in  other  wonla  the  eoUective  name  of 
thia  people.  In  the  same  way  the  Boma  Negroes  call  them  also  collectively 
FtilUn^  or  Fetlalah,  and  the  Hnii-siu  FalmLAi,  plural  Fuldni.  All  these 
word*  are  therefore  nothinR  but  various  forma  of  the  original  "Pulo"     """ 


Sautx,  nttr  the  rawt  S.  <tf  i1m  Ownhb  abaot  14'  K.  bL 
GoBCKX,  betvMS  tte  >is(r  ud  X^ke  Ch^  about  f  £ 

iamg.  nd  1ft*  X.  bt 
Kaxo,  between  tbe  N«ei  Mtd  Uke  Clnd,  ibaot  KT  B.  ko^ 

and  l?*  K.  bt 
Tbe  Fnlah  language  b  dtdinguabed  fro«D  moat  otlMn  )it 
ft  lemarkaUe  peculuritr.  It  uakee  no  distinctioii  lictVTCR 
tbe  mascnlioe  and  fcmiDin«  gendeis,  byt  divides  all  tliingi 
animate  and  uianimat«  icio  tiro  great  dauc^  hnnaa  being) 
and  ereiything  belonging  to  mankind  <m  the  one  band,  ud 
on  tile  other  eTeiything  dse  whether  animate  or  nol  Tk 
f<mncT  belong  to  irhat  ia  called  the  kmmau  or  fu/iMuI,  tlw 
latter  to  the  brvU  or  imtumai  gender.* 

Of  the  NcBLUi,  or  EaM  Fniah  gronp,  tbe  jiriiu^ial  uilomi 
are 

Bababba,  or   Nabiao  {Hvper,  almg  tbt  KHe.  betreea  ^1' 

and  21"  X.  lat.  '  M 

DoxGOLAWi,  Bomewhat  farther  Knith.  mM 

TritALi,  ia  tbe  south  of  Kordofan.  ^H 

EoLDAJi,  a  little  more  to  the  west.  ^B 

KoNJAKi,  parti  J  in  Dariiir  and  partly  in  Eocdofan. 
Although  apparently  indigenous  to  Africa,  neither  the  FuUh 
nor  the  Nuba  people  now  occupy  their  original  homes  on  ihli 
continent  They  seem  to  have  been  driven  westward  liy  tlw 
Hamite  invasionB,  and  it  ib  only  in  recent  times  that  the  FoUb 
have  reached  quite  so  far  west  as  the  lower  reaches  of  Jht 
Senegal  and  the  Casamanza. 

rv. — The  Negro  Srsrots 

No  race  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  embraces  within  itiei' 
so  many  peoples  and  tribes  speaking  radically  difiereot  lu- 
guages  aa  does  the  Negro.  Their  number  is  enormous,  tai 
their  diversity  so  great  that  it  is  but  rarely  that  a  few  eta  be 
grouped  together  here  and  there  as  obviously  derived  from  ) 
common  source.  It  is  not  perhaps,  therefore,  surpri^ug  to 
find  that  writers  are  far  from  accord  in  estimating  the  number 
of  these  independent  linguistic  groups.     Nor  indeed  is  taj 

'  With  this  reatuK  might  be  compikred  tbe  ntiotul  and  imitiantl  faal" 
of  tbe  Dravidiin  famtly,  ind  the  aniroale  and  imium«l«  gender  of  the  Eolirun 
ud  perbftpa  Mme  other  oon-Arrui  IndJan  toognea. 
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compleM  classiScation  at  all  possible  in  tiie  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  Many  tribes,  especially  on  the  unexplored  middle 
and  upper  Ogoway,  and  in  the  central  equatorial  regions,  are 
totally  unknown  even  by  name,  and  our  acquaintanc;e  with  the 
idioms  of  many  others  is  far  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine their  possible  affinities  or  discrepancies. 

In  the  vast  region  which  is  strictly  the  domain  of  the 
Negi'o  race  proper,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  Sudan  from 
Cape  Verd  to  Khartum,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Nile  from 
Khartum  to  tlie  equator,  there  are  three  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation— western  Sudan  between  the  Niger  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  the  baain  of  Lake  Chad,  and  the  Upper  Nile  with  all 
its  head  streams.  The  ethnography  of  western  Sudan  has  been 
elucidated  most  comprehensively  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Koelle  in  his 
Africa  Polyglntla,  and  that  of  the  Chad  basin  quite  recently  by 
Dr.  G.  Nachtigal  in  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  subject  con- 
tributed to  the  Zeilschrifl  der  Gesellscliaft  fur  Erdkundt,  while 
that  of  the  Upper  NOe,  first  seriously  undertaken  by  Schwein- 
furth,  is  being  at  present  actively  prosecuted  by  various  mem- 
bers of  Colonel  Gordon  Pasha's  Egyptian  staff.  The  results 
of  these  investigations  may  here  be  briefly  resumed. 

I.   Wfsierii  Sudan, 
including  Senegambia,  Upper  Guinea,  and  both  banks  of  the 
Niger,  along  its  whole  course  as  far  east  as  the  kingdom  of 
Bomu,  or  about    10°    E,    long,    includes    tlie  subjoined    lin- 
guistic groups : — 

Makdingan,  or,  as  Koelle  writes  it,  Mandenqan,  mainly  in 
southern  Senegambia  and  Upper  Guinea,  comprises,  or 
rather  is  supposed  to  comprise,  the  Ttnt,  Gbandi,  Sunt, 
Maiw,  ToTiia,  Gbeie,  Laudoro,  Kabwtga,  Mandt  proper,  Bavir- 
hara,  Vd,  and  many  others.     Vei,  however,  we  ahalt  see 
farther  on  lias  no  connection  with  this  system. 
WoLoF  or  GOk,  spoken  in  great  variety  by  the  Joloji,  Kayor, 
Walo,  and  Dahir  Negroes ;  also  in  Baol,  Sine,  and  Gambia. 
Felup,  on  the  Lower  CasamanEe,  where  they  would  appear  to 
be  indigenous,  and  comprising  also  the  Fiiham,  Bola,  Sertrt, 
Pipel  of  the  Bissagos   islands,   Biafada,  Pajade,  Katbtm, 
Ternn^,  Kissi,  and  Sherbio. 
SoNRHAY,  about  the  middle  Niger,  and  generally  from  Tim- 
buktu to  Agadea. 
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HouBBA  or  Ha^-ba,  mainly  between  Sokoto  and  Sorna,  bat 
Tery  generally  throughout  the  whole  of  central  Sudan, 
being  the  commercial  langua^  and  general  means  of  am- 
mimication  iu  this  region.  In  his  Standard  Alphabtt 
Lepsius  cloBses  it  with  the  Libyan  branch  of  the  Hamitie 
family,  while  others  connect  it  with  the  Fulah  gronp. 
But  it  is  almost  certainly  not  Hamitic,  and  the  casual 
resemblance  it  boars  to  Fulah  in  some  external  poinia  is 
far  from  affording  any  scientific  proof  of  its  relationship  to 
that  language.  Pending  farther  investigation  it  accord- 
ingly appears  aa  an  independent  Negro  group  in  thlt 
Bcherao, 

Ewe  or  Egbe,  along  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  inclo^iig  tjte 
iVuSa,  (J^i  or  Otyt,  Gii  or  Akra,  and  several  ot^Bia. 

Ibo  and  Nopk,  about  the  Niger  Delta. 

MiCHi,  east  of  the  lower  Niger,  about  7°  N.  lat. 

2.  The  Chad  Basin, 
including  the  Kancm,  Bomu,  and  Bagirmi  statea,  eastwards  u> 
Lake  FJttri,  with  undefined  southern  limits.     Here  we  have  at 
least   five   stuck   languages,   Iwaides   four   unclassified   Kegro 
tongues,  which  may  aU  be  grouped  as  under  r — 

Dm*,  or  Sonthern  Tllim. 
GgniU.  'i 


.Voiiiid  Tibni  In 


Mind  nod  drmbtrol 


"  ^     Kntnko. 


Kubori. 

KiJIO.'S 

BdIu. 


,.}". 


TedlM 
Badnnuk 


llIibutaB.  I  Tfae  Ei«tt 
)  Bujiu  1.  eniina 
)Gurl».         ■    •--'■ 


d.  Biii.<ki.A  And  Kuiu,  1i 


JatUkaOaA 
Ired  tribn  tnia 
e  right  bunk  at  tb« 


Upper  Nile  ngii 

iluatflsd  Negro  1iiiigiui««i.  W.  and  8.W. 
wuili  to  Uie  HooiH  ratu  ud  soath 


lower  Shdri,  tkiu  I 

luiddlr  Btiui.  uid  (Drmlna  •  conntct- 
■ — ■"  "'It  K«gTu  peuplH  ot  Uh 
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There  may  alao  be  mentioned  the  Dalatoa  in  Kanem,  due 
east  of  Lake  Chad,  originally  descended  of  Negro  slaves,  but 
now  speaking  Kanuri ;  and  the  Dana  or  Danawa,  the  Haddad 
of  the  Arabs,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  lake,  including  the 
Darkaua,  Arigimma,  Amedk-,  Beggaroa,  and  KohAira,  not  origin- 
ally of  Kanuri  blood,  but  all  now  speaking  Kanuri  dialects. 

3.  Upper  NUe, 
including  the  regions  watered  by  the  Sobat,  Bahr-el-Homr, 
Tonj,  and  other  streams  of  the  White  Nile  system.  Here  are 
spoken  a  multiplicity  of  independent,  or  at  least  not  yet  classi- 
fied idioms,  the  number  of  which  is  continually  increased  as 
our  knowledge  of  the  country  is  enlarged.  Thus  the  recent 
explorations  along  the  lower  Sobat  as  far  ns  Nasser,  the  most 
advanced  Egyptian  station  towards  Galla  Land,  have  revealed, 
besides  the  NUER  on  its  right,  four  other  stock  languages  on 
its  left  bank- — the  Shilluk  about  its  junction  with  the  Nile, 
the  Janghey,  Fallaxgh,  nnd  Miuak,  Beyond  Nasser  Dr. 
W.  .Junker  reports  several  other  unclaasified  tribes  on  the 
middle  and  upper  Sobat,  not  yet  visited  by  Europeans. 
Amongst  them  are  the  Bonjak,  Jibhe,  Kwikung,  Nikuar,  and 
Chai,  all  said  to  speak  different  languages. 

The  above-mentioned  Shiihks  occupy  an  extensive  tract 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  whUe  the  DlNKA  dwell 
on  the  opposite  'side.  Between  Gondokoro  and  the  great 
equatorial  lakes  are  the  Bunco,  Bari,  MoNBDrrc,  Nyamnyam, 
and  others  on  the  Jur,  Tonj,  and  other  partially  explored 
rivers  flowing  from  the  south  and  sonth-west  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  main  stream.  These  pure  Negro  tribes  seem  to  have 
made  their  way  from  the  region  of  tlie  Chad  up  the  Shari  to 
the  Welle,  which  may  possibly  be  the  same  river,  and  so  on 
to  the  White  Nile  and  ita  head  waters  as  far  ns  the  equator, 
where  their  farther  progress  was  barred  by  the  advanced 
Bantu  nations  In  possession  of  the  great  lake  district.  At 
present  Uganda,  King  Mtesa's  countiy,  marks  the  parting 
line  of  the  pure  Negro  and  Bantu  races.  Everything  south 
of  this  point  to  the  Cape  is  Bantu,  everything  north  of  it  to 
Khartum  is  Negro.  Those  who  are  interested,  or  actually 
engaged,  in  the  spread  of  the  Egyptian  power  iu  these  regions 
would  do  well  to  bear  this  fact  iu  mind.     The  Bantu  can  be 
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civilised  without  being  conquered  and  "annexed  ;"  the  Negro 
never.  Hence  the  eiicroacbroents  of  Egypt  should  fittingly 
terminate  Eouthwards  with  Uganda,  while  westwards  they 
might  be  beneficially  extended  through  Darfur  and  Wadai  to 
the  Chad  basin. 

But  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  number  and 
variety,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  Negrite 
idioms  are  merely  rude  jargons,  the  disjointed  and  discordant 
utterances  of  beings  scarcely  deserving  to  be  admitted  inb) 
membcrehip  with  the  human  family,  and  altogether  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  philosopher  and  historian.  Many  of  them 
are,  on  the  contrary,  characterised  by  a  marvellous  delicacy  of 
structure,  and  have  been  developed  with  amazing  uniformity 
on  fundamental  principles  consistently  operating  thronghoat 
the  whole  of  their  natural  growth.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
language  of  the  Veiese,  an  obscure  tribe,  at  jiresent  occupying 
a  small  strip  of  the  West  Coast  between  Liberia  on  the  south 
and  the  totally  distinct  tribe  of  the  Klrim  on  the  nortL 
Though  usually  classified  in  some  vague  way  with  the  widely 
diffused  Mandingan  group,  the  Yei  tongue  has  really  no  apparent 
well-defined  affinity  with  any  other  known  form  of  speedL 
Although  the  only  Negrite  idiom  boasting  of  an  original 
writing  system,'  it  has  been  cultivated  only  in  recent  times 
for  missionary  purposes  mainly  by  E.  Norris  and  the  Rct. 
S,  W.  KoeUe.  Yet  it  is  a  perfectly  formed  language,  with 
many  intricate  and  beautiful  laws,  especially  of  harmony, 
instinctively  and  unerringly  adhered  to  by  the  unlettered 
natives  for  an  unknown  number  of  generations.  It  is  doubt- 
leBS  rather  a  pretty  modest  little  wiid-flower,  than  a  gorgeous 
hot-house  specimen,  yet,  such  as  it  ie,  it  presents  some  of  the 
profoundest  linguistic  problems  to  the  scientific  student. 
Thus  it  belongs,  no  doubt,  on  the  whole  to  the  a^lutinatdng 
order,  yet  is  on  the  one  hand  almost  as  utterly  devoid  of 
inflection  of  any  sort  as  is  Chinese  or  any  other  isolaUng 
tongue,  and  on  the  other  allies  itself  with  the  American 
languages  through  the  remarkable  tendency  it  has  developed 
towards  true  polysynthesis. 

^  An  account  of  the  dbeoTery  of  these  curious  syllabic  charsctsn  t 
Uibed  some  ycMn  igo  hy  Lieut«auit  F.  EL  Forbes,  R.K.     The  iBTentiiOD  iaO^ 
quite  ■  rsceut  dite,  but  owing  to  tbe  crude  nature  ot  the  attempt,  tl 
never  wu  adopted,  andhaanow  been  eatirely  superseded  bj  the  r 
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The  total  al«ence  of  modification  may  be  seen  in  the  word 
(fiffl,  which  without  any  further  change,  and  solely  according  to 
its  position  in  the  sentence,  becomea  a  noun,  adjective,  or  verb, 
in  the  sense  of  lUf,  love,  to  like  or  lovt,  and  ho  on.  Aa  a  verb 
it  undergoes  no  change  for  number,  person,  mood,  or  tense,  the 
present  indicative  being  simply 

na  dia  =  I  like. 

ya  dia  =  thou  likest. 

a  dia  =  he  likes. 

moa  dia  =  we  like, 

woa  dia  =  you  like. 

anoa  dia  =  they  like. 
Another  peculiarity  in  which  Vei  resembles  Chinese  may 
be  noted.  All  words,  with  perhaps  half-a-dozen  exceptions, 
begin  with  a  consonant  and  end  with  a  vowel  or  a  nasal,  and 
the  vowels  and  consonants  are  so  evenly  balanced  that 
KaiTiiba  or  Kiinmba  =  "  God,"  is  the  only  word  in  the  language 
in  which  three  consonants  are  thrown  together  without  an 
intervening  vowel ;  and  even  this  word  now  mostly  rejects 
the  m,  and  is  pronounced  Kintha. 

No  leas  remarkable  is  the  above-mentioned  tendency  to 
polysynthesis,  in  consequence  of  which  several  words  become 
contracted,  clipped,  and  by  the  play  of  accent  fused  completely 
together.  The  sentence  and  the  word  thus  become  constantly 
identified,  as  in  the  American  idioms.     Instances  are 

nkiimbaf<Swuye  =  fikumu  mbe  &  fo  wuye  =  I  therefore  tell  it 

you. 
mfireiti  =  mfiro  itA  =  na  faro  5ta  =  my  father  says,  go. 
ntlntusdndo  =  na  dnu  tusa  ndo  =  T  asked  them,  I  said. 

This  language  thus  occupies  a  most  unique  position,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  no  less  than  three  distinct  orders  of 
speech — the  isolating,  agglutinating,  and  polysynthetic.  It 
consequently  becomes  far  more  interesting  to  the  student  of 
language  than  many  highly  cultivated  tongues  that  have  filled 
the  world  with  the  glory  of  their  letters.  But  the  difficult 
problems  connected  with  the  growth  and  decay  of  language, 
which  receive  so  much  light  from  the  Vei  and  many  other 
obscure  Negrite  idioms,  cannot  further  detain  us  here. 
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V. — The  Bantu  Famslt. 

The  vast  geographical  domain  of  this  great  linguistic 
system  has  already  been  defined.  It  covers  quite  one  third  of 
the  whole  continent,  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cameroon  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  from  the  Victoria  Nile 
farther  east,  southwards  to  the  Cape.  It  thus  embraces  in 
one  great  philological  family  the  natives  of  Fernando  Po  and 
the  Zulu  tribes  of  Kafirland  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  subjects  of  King  Mtesa  on  the  north-west  shore  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  0-va-Herero  tribes  of  Damara 
Land  on  the  south-western  seaboard. 

This  system  is  entirely  independent  of  any  other  known 
group  of  languages,  and  differs  essentially  from  the  pure  Negro 
systems  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  absolute  linguistic  unity. 
There  was  siK)ken  at  some  remote  epoch  a  primeval  Bantu 
mother-tongue,  from  which  all  the  countless  dialects  of  this 
immense  region  are  undoubtedly  derived. 

Tliey  are  variously  classified  by  Bleek  and  others ;  but 
the  simplest  iurangement  seems  to  be  that  which  divides  them 
geographically  into  three  great  divisions,  each  with  three  sub- 
divisions, as  in  the  subjoined  scheme.  This  arrangement 
differs  in  some  of  its  detidls  from  ajiy  hitherto  proposed ;  but 
the  recent  explorations  of  Cameron  between  the  Tanganjdka 
and  Benguela,  and  of  Marclie,  Compi^gne,  and  Brazza,  in  the 
Ogoway  regions,  n*ndered  a  re-adjustment  of  the  classifications 
suggested  by  Fr.  Miiller  and  others  absolutely  indispensable. 
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The  idioms  of  this  great  family  are  generally  known  as  th« 
"  AJliteral "  class  of  languages,  alliteration  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature  forming  an  essential  and  pronunent  feature  of  their 
grammatical  mechanism.  Of  the  various  groups  the  so-called 
Kafir'  ranks  first  in  point  of  purity.  Although  it  has  adopted 
some  "  click  "  sounds  from  the  Hottentot,  it  approaches  in  all 
other  respects  nearest  to  the  organic  or  prinie\-al  Bantu 
tongue.  The  Swahili  group  betrays  Ai'abic  influences ;  the 
Se-chuana  is  distinguished  by  its  harsh,  guttural,  and  nasal 
sounds,  and  by  its  contracted  forms,  especially  in  aniaut,  that 
U,  in  the  initial  syllables  and  prefixes ;  the  Herero,  though 
less  primitive  than  the  Kafir,  surpasses  it  and  all  others  in 
modulation  and  harmony,  being  characterised  by  &  marked 
predominance  of  vowel  sounds, 

The  Bantu  system  differs  from  most  others  by  one  striking 
peculiarity.  Belonging  to  the  Agglutinating  order,  it  of  course 
possesses  no  true  inflection,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  families.  But  the  formative  elements,  corresponding 
to  the  Aryan  case  and  temporal  endings,  are  mostly  tacked  on, 
not  at  the  end,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  word.  Here, 
therefore,  the  inflection,  such  as  it  is,  is  rather  initial  than 
final,  as  in  Dravidian,  Uraio-Altaic,  and  other  agglutinating 
systems.  This  accounts  for  the  statement  made  at  page  288, 
that  the  modifications  IT,  fFa,  etc.,  expressing  the  countrj, 
inhabitants,  and  so  on,  are  all  initial  syllables,  not  otherwise 
affecting  the  form  of  the  leading  root,  as  tlius ; — 

U-nyamweai  =  the  Nyamwesi  country. 

'Wa-nyamwesi  =  the  Nyamwesi  people. 

M-nyamwesi  =  an  individual  Nyamwesi 

Ki-nyamwesi  =  the  Nyamwesi  language. 
But  the  process  is  carried  to  a  far  greater  length  than 
might  be  supposed  from  this  example.  Verbal  forms,  espe- 
cially, become  at  first  sight  extremely  intricate,  as  in  the  Zulu 
a-ndi-nge-hadilandUe  -  I  could  not  have  loved ;  from  tanda  = 
to  love.  The  verb  is  altogether  exceptionally  rich  in  forms, 
in  this  respect  rivalling  the  Wolof,  Magyar,  and  Turkish  lan- 

'  This  is  not  a  natioaol  name,  bnt  ■  t«rni  of  repioacb  irapoaed  on  them,  *■ 
□n  man;  other  non-Mohamuieilan  peoples,  both  is  Africa  and  Asia,  bj  tha 
Araba,  Id  Arabic  it  means  iriMel  or  JOiMimer,  nod  ihoaM  b«  speUed  villi 
oae/oBls—ji^^KiBr,  not  Kaffir. 
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guages.  Thus,  by  combioing  the  concrete  conception  of  botia 
=  to  Bee,  with  the  elements  of  general  relationship,  auch 
various  forms  are  produced  as 

bona  =  to  see. 

bonisa  =  to  cause  to  see,  i.e.  to  show. 

bonaua  =  to  see  one  another. 

bonwa  =  to  be  seen. 

bonisisa  =  to  show  clearly. 

bonisaoa^to  show  one  another. 

boniswa  =  to  cause  to  be  seen. 

bonifiiawa  =  to  cause  to  be  clearly  seen. 
Their  exceptional  political  importance  may  render  accept- 
able the  subjoined  more  detailed  classification  of  the   Kafir 
division  of  the  Bantu  family  ; — 

Amuklioiiii,  or  E&firs  jiroper,  between  the  Keiskamtaa  aai  Bashee 

Abatembn,  Tambuki  Knfirs,  N.W.  of  tho  Amakhosas. 

Amagealeka,  or  GaUkoB  (Chreli'B  KaEre).  ) 

Amangquika,  or  Gnikas.  /Amakhosa  aub-tribes. 

Amandhlaiiibe,  or  T'slambips.  ) 

Aniaiulu  of  Zulaland,  frum  tlie  E.  frontier  of  Natal  nlung  tlie  cMiaat, 

and  inland  to  the  Drakenberg. 
Natal  tribes,  refugees  from  Zululand. 

Uuuelekaii's  Zulus,  driven  by  the  Boers  in  1S37  northwuds,  and 
occapyisg  the  kighlands  bctvccii  Limpopo  and  ZambesL 
Amabele ;  Ahasembotircni. 
Amazizi ;  Aniahlnbi. 
Amaknze  ;  Abesekuuene, 
i»'a»B"   j  An.Mtr.«l;  Ammlld.-.m. 
AbaahwaWB  ;  Amantuntzela. 
.  Amantozake. 
Amabaca,  on  tbe  W,  frontier  of  Natal. 
Matebele,  remoants  of  various  tribes  now  in  Beehiion  aland,  and  N. 

to  the  Zambesi. 
Hakalaka,   ur  Marririmos,   "the   husboadmen   of  tbe  llat«beles" 

(Mobr,  p.  265),  N.  of  the  Limpopo. 
Amaswa^i,  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  Atniizulu.     These  aro  the  Bamputse 

of  tlie  Bvehuanaa. 
Amangwana,  a  Matebele  tribe  near  the  Caltdon   Eiver  and  Blue 
MouDtaios. 

D,ng.l,bdd..p,.pl,.        1     Amawm,  ..dl.oltotr.mN.td. 
Makonontoa  [«ople.  I 
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It  maj  be  meotioDed  tlul  the  Amafingus  are  renmuiU  <if 
svrenl  tribes  at  fint  liring  in  a  state  c^  crael  bondage  to 
HinUa's  people,  but  in  1  £35  deiirered  from  them  hy  Sir  Bca- 
jamin  D'Urban,  wben  a  large  portion  were  removed  to  Fort 
Peddie,  betwe«n  the  Fish  and  Keiskanuna  riyere.  Othen 
etill  coQtinne  to  dwell  in  rarians  parts  of  Rafirland.  Their 
name,  first  giren  them  by  the  AmaMioGas,  is  from  the  root 
fengtiia  =  to  seek  sertice  ;  hence  Amo-fengu  =  helpless  people 
in  search  of  eenice. 

The  initial  affix  ama  may  be  taken  as  the  primitiTe  fonn 
of  the  ttibal  or  collective  prefix  in  rarious  dialect  forms  {ama. 
ma,  mo,  m,  ala,  ba,  b«,  iro,  ora,  etc.)  running  through  all  tiu^ 
branches  of  the  Bantn  family.  Thus  we  have  Ama-Zulu,  Ami- 
Khosa  ;  Ma-tebele,  Ma-idtu  ;  Monsa ;  3Ipororo,  Mpongwi; 
Aba-shwawa  ;  Ba-euto ;  Be-chnana;  Wa-swhahili  ;  O-va-heren. 
As  a  rale,  avui  and  aha  belong  to  the  Kafir  group,  ba  to  BsMh 
toland  and  the  Tanganyika'  nations,  ht  to  the  Bechuansa, 
to  the  tribes  between  the  Limpopo  and  Lake  Bangweolo, 
to  those  between  Zanzibar  and  the  great  lake  regions,  and  m 
to  the  Herero  group  in  Damaraland  ;  but,  owing  to  the  vuiaiu 
migratJons  of  the  tribes,  there  are  of  course  many  excepticiu 
to  this  general  statement.  Thus  ha  and  m,  for  instance,  have 
both  fonnd  their  way  to  the  Ogoway  and  Gaboon,  as  we  sec 
in  the  Mpoiifpcf  and  Ba-Kalat,  undoubtedly  Bantu  peoples. 


VL — The  Hottentot  Orovp. 

The  Hottentots  call  themselves  Khoiiltoiit,  the  plotal  of 
Khoikkeip  =  man,  a  term  by  which  they  may  have  wished 
phatically  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Bushmen, 
are  scarcely  looked  upon  by  tliem,  or  by  the  Bantus,  as  humm 
beings  at  all. 

Their  present  area,  as  already  remarked,  is  limited  to  llu 
south-western  comer  of  the  continent,  when?  they  are  sub- 
divided into  three  difi'erent  groups,  each  speaking  a  distinotj 
variety  of  the   common  Hottentot  speech.      These 
Nama,  Kara,  and  Capr  dialects,  as  undeir : — 

Naha  is  spoken  by  the  N<tmakka  or  Namaqua,  vhich  is 
'  "The  prefix  B< 
Lake  Taiigin^ika],   t 
p.  27S. 
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the  masculine  plural  form  of  tlie  word  namap,  and  is 
therefore  properly  applicable  to  the  people  only,  as 
when  we  say  Namagiuiland,  i.e.  the  land  of  the  Namas. 
It  ia  the  language  of  all  the  tribes  in  Great  and  Little 
Namaqualand,  along  both  hanka  of  the  Lower  Orange 
river.  It  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  HaAkoin,  or 
Hill  DamaraB,  farther  north,  who  Eeem,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  have  been  originally  a  Bantu  people.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  Kama  dialects,  but  the 
typical  Nama  is,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  purest  of  all 
the  Hottentot  tongues. 

KoRA  is  spoken  by  the  Korakka,  or  Ki/raqua  (mas.  pi.  of 
Korap),  tribes  dwelling  on  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Orange,  the  Vaal  and  the  Modder  rivers.  It  is  con- 
siderably more  corrupt  than  the  Nama. 

Cape.  The  so-called  "  Cape  Dialect,"  spoken  by  the  few 
tribes  still  existing  in  Cape  Colony  proper,  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  degraded  of  all  the  Hottentot  idioms. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  the 

Grigua  or  GriUia,  also  properly  the  plural  form  of  Grip, 
the  name  of  the  mixed  tribes  and  half-cftst«s  at  present 
settled  in  Griqualand  West,  between  the  Orange  and 
Molopo  rivers.  Most  of  these  Griquas  now  speak  a 
corrupt  Dutch,  mingled  with  the  most  discordant 
foreign  elements,  A  study  of  this  jargon  might,  per- 
haps, astonish  some  of  those  theorists  who  hold  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  metaphysical  impossibility  of  a  mixed 
language  ;  that  is,  mixed  not  merely  in  its  vocabulary, 
as  is  English,  but  in  its  veiy  structure,  as  Huzv&resh 
would  seem  to  be. 

The  Hottentot  language  is  radically  distinct  from  any 
other  known  form  of  speech.  Like  the  race  itself,  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  ruined  monument  of  a  greater  ptast,  herein 
differing  essentially  from  the  Bushmen,  who  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  primeval  people,  arrested  by  adverse  circumstances  at 
a  very  low  stage  of  their  development. 

Attempts  have  doubtless  been  made  to  identify  the  Bush- 
men with  the  Hottentots,  amongst  other  reasons  an  apparently 
strong  argument  being  based  on  the  so-called  "  click  "  souud^ 
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common  to  both.  But  these  clicks  are  found  also  in  the  Bantu 
Kafir  idioms,  which  have  avowedly  no  connection  whatsoever 
either  with  the  Hottentot  or  the  Bushman  tongue&  The  £Eu:t 
seems  to  be  that  the  clicks  were  originally  peculiar  to  the 
Bushmen,  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  perhaps  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  as  far  as  and  beyond  the  ZambesL  From  them 
the  Hottentots,  the  next  invading  race  from  the  north, 
acquired  the  use  of  these  sounds,  which  passed  thence  to  the 
Zulu  Bantus,  the  third  and  last  invading  race. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
whereas  the  Bushmen  possess  as  many  as  six,  the  Hottentots 
have  four,  and  the  Kafirs  three  only,  of  these  clicks — sonnds 
which  may,  on  the  whole,  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  connect- 
ing link  between  articulate  and  inarticulate  speech.  They  are 
represented  in  grammars  by  certain  arbitrary  diacritical  markS) 
but  are  practically  unpronounceable  by  the  European  tongue, 
being  uttered,  not  by  projecting,  but  by  drawing  in  the  breath. 
The  difficulty  presented,  especially  by  the  so-called  lateral  dicky 
immediately  followed  by,  if  not  uttered  simultaneously  with, 
an  initial  guttural,  would  seem  to  be  altogether  insurmount- 
able to  those  not  ^'  to  the  manner  bom."  Wallman  compares 
it  to  the  sound  with  which  we  urge  horses  to  quicken  their 
pace. 


The  numbers  of  the  various  indigenous  races  above  de- 
scribed have  been  given  by  the  latest  returns  as  under : — 


African  Negroes 
Hamites 
Bantus 
Fulahs 
Nubas 
Hottentots 


130,000,000 

20,000,000 

18,000,000 

8,000,000 

1,500,000 

50,000 


But  it  must  be  obvious  that  all  this  is  little  better  than 
mere  conjecture,  there  being  no  available  data  on  which  to 
form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  actual  population 
of  this  continent.  The  Bantus,  especially,  seem  to  be  here 
greatly  underrated ;  and  Fr.  Miiller  is  perhaps  not  far  wrong 
in  asserting  that  they  form  fully  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa. 
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VII. — The  Malayo-Poltnesian  Family. 

Of  this  great  fumily  there  are  altogether  three  main  divi- 
Biona — the  Melanesiart,  Polynesian,  and  Malay  proper.  But  of 
these  the  last  only  enters  into  our  scheme.  It  ia  represented, 
however,  not  on  tlie  mainland  itself,  but  in  the  vast  island  of 
Madagascar  only. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  all  the  peoples  now  inhabiting 
thia  island,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  ruling  race  are  of 
Malay  blood,  and  that  all  the  inliahitants,  without  exception, 
have  either  always  spoken,  or  have  finally  adopted,  the  Malay 
language.  It  is  spoken  with  great  dialectic  diversity  by  the 
Hovas,  the  ruling  race  occupying  t!io  central  table-land,  by  the 
Betsimasarakaa  on  the  western,  and  the  SakolavoB  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island.  These  three  tribes,  and  their  various 
dialects,  are  usually  known  collectively  as  the  Malgash,  MoU- 
goss,  or  Malagasy  people  and  language. 


In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  various  African  linguistic 
systems  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  specify  by  name 
the  representative  languages,  and  a  few  of  the  principal  dia- 
lects  of  each  main  division  ;  but  in  the  subjoined  alphabetical 
list  will  be  found  all  known  tribes  and  idioms,  with  the  fami- 
lies, and,  where  possible,  the  particular  groups  and  branches 
to  which  they  belong,  aa  well  as  their  geographical  position, 
carefully  determined.  The  whole  subject  will  be  furtlier  illus- 
trated, and  in  a  way  sumiued  up,  by  the  accompanying  philo- 
logical map,  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  at  a  glance 
the  general  distribution  of  the  indigenous  races.  In  the  list 
are  included  the  peoples  recently  discovered  in  the  Upper  Nile 
region ;  those  visited  by  Compi^gne,  Marche,  and  Brazza, 
during  their  different  ejqteditions  up  the  Ogoway ;  the  tribes 
met  by  Cameron  on  his  route  "Across  Africa;"  and  those 
noted  by  Stanley  in  his  exploration  of  the  country  between 
the  equatorial  lakes  and  Tanganyika,  and  down  the  Lualaba- 
Congo  from  Nyangwe  to  its  mouth.  Judging  from  their 
tribal  names — Wamangala,  AVamnga,  Wenya  or  Wagenya, 
Wyanzi,  Barmnbe,  Bateke,  Basundi,  Babwende,  etc. — all  the 
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nations  inhabiting  this  last  section,  that  is,  the  great  central 
basin  of  Africa  drained  by  the  Lualaba-Congo,  would  seem 
to  belong  almost  ezclusivelj  to  the  Bantu  family. 

Note. — ^Many  of  the  central  and  eastern  Bantu  tribes  will 
be  found  under  the  prefix  Ki^  marking  their  language,  instead 
of  under  JFa^  denoting  the  people  coUectively,  as  already  ex- 
plained. Thus  Ki-^wdhUif  Ki^rua,  instead  of  JFaswdhUi^  Wo- 
rva^  etc.  In  the  same  way  many  of  the  Bechuanas  and  others 
appear  under  iSe,  the  corresponding  Bechuana  prefix  to  the 
northern  Ki;  as  for  instance,  Se-^uio^  Se-robmg^  instead  of  Bo- 
9uio^  BcL^vhng^  etc. 
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SYNOPTICAL  TABLE 


OF 


ALL  KNOWN  AFRICAN  TRIBES  AND  LANGUAGES. 


HAMS. 

Abaja 
Abanga 

Abaseknnene 
Abasembot- 

weni 
Abashwawa  . 
Abatemba    . 

Ad&l    . 

Adamawa 
Adampe 
Adirar 
Adunia 

Afudu  . 

Agau    . 
Agot    . 

Ajawa  . 


Ajl       . 

Akka   . 

Akra    . 
Akur&knra 

Akwapim 
Alege  . 

Alzana 


FAIOLT  AVD  GROUP. 

Negro ;  isolated 

Negro ;  Upper  Nile  group 

An  Amafingu  sub-tribe   . 
An  Amafiugu  sub-tribe    . 

An  Amafingu  sub-tribe    . 
Same  as  Amatembu,  which 

see. 
Hamitic;  Ethiopian  branch 

Negro    .... 
Negro ;  Km  group 
Semitic  ;  Arabic  branch  . 
Negro ;  unclassified 

Negro ;  isolated 

Hamitic  ;  Ethiopian  br.  . 

A  tribe  of  the  Janghey, 
which  see. 

The  Waiyau,  so  called  by 
the  Manganja  or  Nyassa 
people  (Livingstone). 

Hamitic ;  Ethiopian  branch 

Unclassified   . 

Negro ;  Ewe  group 
Negro ;  isolated 

Negro ;  Ewe  group 
Negro;  unclassified 

Negro  ;  unclassified 


OBOGBAPHICAL  POSITIOK  AND  IU8CVL- 
LAXKOUi  REM  ARKS. 

Niger  Delta,  S.  of  the  Egbele. 
Between   the  Nyamnyam   and  the 

Monbutto. 
Kafirland. 
Kafirland. 

Kafirland. 


Between  Perim  and  Abyssinia ;  aki 

to  Galla. 
S.W.  of  Lake  Chad. 
Slave  Coast,  near  Akkra. 
About  Cape  Blanco. 
On  the  Ogoway,  beyond  the  Okanda 

(Brazza,  1876). 
W.  of  Mongu,  on  the  Chadda,  9*  N. 

lat,  13  E.  long. 
W.  of  Abyssinia. 


The  most  powerful  of  the  Som&ll 
tribes,  Som&li  land. 

Upper  Nile,  in  and  beyond  Monbuttu 
land. 

Gold  Coast,  E. 

E.  of  Afia  and  Ibo ;  at  Old  Cala- 
bar, K  of  Bonny. 

Gold  Coast,  W.  of  the  river  Volta. 

W.  of  Manga,  Niger  Delta,  6'  N.  lat., 
8°  E,  long. 

On  the  Kailei,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ogoway  (Marche,  1876). 
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yjkMK. 


Amabaca 
Amabele 
Amafingu 
Amagcaleka  . 


Amahlnbi 
Amakhosa 
Amakuze 
Amampondo 

Amandblambe 

Amaogqika  . 

Amangwana  . 

Ainantozake  . 
Amantunzela 
Ama-qeya 

Araarelidvani 
Aiuatembu    . 
Amatetyeni  . 
Amazizi 
Amazuazi 
Amazulu 
Ambakonio  . 


ma  ( 


Ambaric 
Ambama 

Anfua  . 
Angog 

Angola 

Angoy 

Anjuane 

Aongia,  Anglo 
Apingi 


Apiri    . 

Apono  . 
Arabic . 

Aro 
Aabango 


FAMILY  Ain>  OBOUP. 

Bantu  ;  Fingu  branch     . 
An  Amafingu  snb-tribe    . 
Bantu ;  S.E.  branch 
The  Oalekas  or  Chreli's 

Kafirs,   an    Amakhoaa 

tribe. 
An  Amafingu  sub-tribe   . 
Bantu ;  S.E.  branch 
An  Amafingu  sub-tribe   . 
Bantu ;  Kafir  branch 

The  T'slambies,  an  Ama- 

khosa  tribe 
The  Gaikas,  an  Amakhosa 

tribe 
A  Matebele  tribe 


An  Amafingu  sub-tribe  . 
An  Amafingu  sub-tribe  . 
The  Hottentots,  so  called 

by  the  Zulus. 
An  Amafingu  sub-tribe 
Bantu ;  S.E.  branch 
An  Amafingu  sub- tribe 
An  Amafingu  sub-tribo 
Bantu  ;  Fingu  branch 
Bantu  ;  E.  branch 
Tlie  Wanika,  so  called  by 

the   Wateita ;    see  Ki- 

nika. 
Semitic ;  Himyaritic  br. 


Negro ;  Ewe  group 

A  tribe  of  the  Janghey, 

which  see. 
Bantu  ;  W.  branch 
See  K^ongo  . 
Bantu ;  E.  branch 

Negro  ;  Ewe  group 
Unclassified    . 


Bantu ;  central 

Ashira  family 
Semitic ;  S.  branch 

Negro  ;  isolated 
Ashira  family 


OBoaBaFinoAL  poonaw  avd 
LAiraous 


On  the  W.  fh>ntier  of  NataL 

Kafirland. 

Kafirland  ;  fonnerly  yoj  numcroin. 


Kafirland. 

Kafirland,  8.  of  the  Amazulu. 

Kafiriand. 

On  the  coast  between  the   Umtals 

riTer  and  Natal. 
Kafirland. 

Kafirland. 

Near  the  Galedon  river  and   Blue 

Mountains. 
Kafirland. 
Kafirland. 


Kafiriand. 

Kafirland,  N.W.  of  the  Amakhosss. 

Kafirland. 

Kafirland. 

Kafirland,  N.  of  the  Amakhosa. 

Kafirland,  N.  of  the  Amakhosa. 


Abyssinia,  S.  and  S.W.  ;  a  Geex 
dialect  with  a  fusion  of  foreign 
elements. 

Slave  Coast. 


Angola. 

In  the  Anguane  Islands,  wrongly 
called  Johanna  on  the  maps. 

Slave  Coast. 

Middle  Ogoway,  between  the  Okotas 
and  the  Bauguin ;  also  S.  of  the 
Ogoway,  near  2°  S.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 8"  and  9**  E.  long. 

W.  of  I^e  Nyassa,  33'  K  long.,  14* 
S.  lat 

W.  of  the  Ashango,  about  9*  E.  long. 

N.  Africa,  Egypt,  Wadai,  Adirar, 
Beran,  Shoa. 

Niger  Delta,  N.  of  Bonny. 

About  2**  S.  lat.,  and  between  9**  and 
10'  £.  long. 
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QHWttlPHICil.  niBlIlOW  iKD  lUHEL- 

LASEODa  nuuRU. 

Aabanti 

Negrn  ;  Ewe  group 

Gold  Coast. 

Ashir. 

Undiwsifled    .          .          . 

On  tliB  Ovigi,  a  tribuUry  of  the  OgO- 
way.  UtwMD  rsdd2°8.  Ut 

Asuorta 

HuniUc  Bod  Beultic 

E.     Abyssinin;    frame    ipeak    Gera, 
■oms  Oalla  dialects. 

Alimbok.     . 

BiBKiniA 

Bimtn  ;  ontnl        . 

B.  ahora  or  Lake  Moera. 

■      B.biBa . 

Bwlu  ;  B.  bnncL 

Between      Laliea      Buigweolo      and 
Nyaaaa,  lO"  to  12°  S.  lal..  32'  to 
3i"  E.  loni!. 

B.bimpe 

Bantu  ;  ceutral 

N.  bank  of  Middle  Zambesi.   28°  W 
30°  E.  long. 

Bibin 

Bantu ;  csntral 

Bigbt  bank  of  Lualabo,  3°  S.  Ut,  Sr 
E.  long. 

Mp..        . 

B«nta ;  sentnd       . 

a.B.  ahDr«  of  Lake  Tanganjika,    T 

s.ut. 

Blbukor 

Negro  ;  Dpper  Nile  group 

3.  of  the  Bongo,  on  the  Upper  Tody. 

BagaofKalum 

Negro  ;  felup  group 

On  N.W.  coast,  10'  N.  lat. 

a«b.. 

Uoko  group   . 

W.  of  Bafljombu,  4"  N.  Ut.,  IS*  E. 

Bi«blUn      . 

Ni^ro  1  iaolalad      . 

N.W.  of  the  GueroM,  1°  B.  long.,  12* 
N.  lat. 

B.go>r.     . 

B»nta  ;  oentt«l       . 

Left  bjink  of  the  Lnakba,  6°  S.  Ut. 
26'  E.  long. 

Biginnl 

8.E.  of  Luke  Chad. 

B*gg«n-«1- 

Negro  (I) ;     Upper    Nile 

On  the  B*hr.el-Arab. 

Bomr 

group  (f) 

BiiluKfU 

BMtu ;  W.  hr.ooh 

12°  to  13°  a.  lat.,  16' E.  long. 

Biatu  i  W.  bruch 

On  both  aides  of  the  Lower  Ogoway, 

B>kllB 

between  the  equator  and  2'  a  Ut. 
and  about  8°  E.  long ;  the  princi- 
pal race  on  the  Lower  Ogoway. 

Baknnla 

Buntu  ;  W.  hrsncU 

IB   Yuigela,  Loango,   Lower  Quillu, 
60  milee  inlanrl. 

BRkoa 

Bantu  ;  ceiitral 

W.  or  NyangwA.  near  Loniam«,  i'  to 
6°  8.  lat.,  26°  to  2r  K  long. 

B.I.WI. 

Bantu  ;  eentnJ       . 

Bight  bank  ot  the  Lualaba.  4°  S.  Ut., 
27*  B.  long.  !  alio.  N.W.  of  Lak« 
Tanganyika,  3°  3.  lat..  M"  B.  long. 

Bdti    . 

Negro  ;  Hoko  group 

Near  Band*  and  Baya,  S*  N.  Ut.,  IE* 
to  18*  E.  long  (Koelle). 

Bilnabo 

Bantu  ;  W.  brancli 

the  Bayonibe. 

Monp.       . 

Bautu  ;  ceotral  branch    . 

On  the    SUmbwe  liilla,  where  ii«i 
tJie  Lofii,  <lue  S.  of  Tanganyika. 

B.m1«r., 

Negro  ;  Uaode  group 

South  Senegambia,  lietween  10°  and 

15"  N.   lat.      They  are  the  moal 
powerful  of  aU  tlie  Monde  tribes  ; 
rapiUl,  S^  on  the  Niger. 

Bimbireh 

Bantu  ;  Central        . 

In  islanil  of  like  name  on  W.  coaat  of 

Lake  Victoria  Nyania. 
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FAMILT  ASTD  OaOUP. 

Bamopi 

Negro ;  Moko  group 

Banayuba 

Banta  ;  central 

Banda 

Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  group 

Bangala 
Bangoins 

Bantu ;  W.  branch 
Bantu ;  W.  branch 

Banta  . 

Independent  family 

Banyai 

Banta ;  central 

Banyun 

Negro;  isolated 

Barabras 
Barba  . 
Ban 
Baroe 

Ba-n>t««e 
Barundi 

Nubian  family 

Negro  ;  isolated 

Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  grouj) 

A  Ilantu  dialect  mentioned 
by   Dr.   W.    Peters    as 
s|K)ken  between  Tete  and 
Manika 

Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 

Bantu  ;  central 

Basa    . 

Negro ;  Nupe  group 

Basa     . 

Baseke 

Basenga 

Negro  ;  Kra  or  Km  group 
Bantu ;  W.  branch 
Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 

Bashinje 

Basniuric 

Basongo 

Ba-tembu 

Batloqua 

Batouga 

Bnntu ;  W.  branch 
Hamitic ;  Egyptian  branch 
Bantu  ;  W.  branch 
See  Ania-tembu. 
Bantu  ;  E.  Beclmana  br. 
Bantu ;  central 

Batta    . 

i 

Fulah  family 

i 
Bausi 

Bantu  ;  central 

Bavin   . 

Unclassified;  Bantu? 

Bayukas 

Unclassified    . 

Bayeiye 
Bayon  of  Pati 

Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 
Moko  group  . 

GIOORAFBICAL  POOTTGir  AXD 

W.  of  Bakam,  aboat  4*  N.  kt,  14* 
E.  long. 

Right  bank  of  Loalab^  3*S.  lat^ST 
£.  long. 

All  the  tribes  soath  of  Katit  oo  the 
White  Nile,  Bahr-d-Aidhe  and 
Bahr  Kata,  which  is  probably  the 
Welli  or  Upper  Shan. 

9"  to  10*"  S.  lat.»  18**  E.  long. 

Left  bank  of  the  Ogoway,  near  tfat 
Okanda,  on  the  equator,  and  aboot 
9"*  £.  long.  ;  speak  a  Bakalai  dia- 
lect 

Throughout  the  whole  of  S.  Aftici, 
except  the  S.W.  comer. 

S.  bank  of  Middle  Zambesi,  30*  to 
ZS"  E.  long. 

N.W.  coast,  at  mouth  of  the  Csa- 
manxa. 

Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

N.R  of  Yoruba,  10'  N.  lat,  4*E.long. 

White  Nile,  S.  of  Gondokoro. 

Lower  Zambezi. 


Upper  Zambesi,  N.  of  the  Makolok. 
N.E.  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  3*'to5'S. 

lat,  80-  E.  long. 
At  junction  of  Niger  and  Kaduna,  T 

E.  long.,  9"  N.  lat 
Liberia,  Grain  Coast. 
E.  of  the  Mpongwe. 
N.  bank  of  Middle  Zambesi,  30"  to 

as**  E.  long. 
9**  to  11'  S.  kt,  19*  E.  long. 
Egj-pt  (extinct). 
9'  to  11°  S.  lat,  16'  to  17"  K  long. 

Basutoland  East. 

N.  bank  of  Middle  Zambesi^  30**  E. 

long. 
S.  of  Lake  Chad,  in  Adamawa,  on 

the  Chadda. 
N.W.  shore  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  od 

the  E.  bank  of  the  Luapula. 
On  the  Lower  Nhanga,  Loango  (Giiss- 

feldt). 
On  the    Nhanga,    8°  S.    lat.    (Dr. 

Giissfeldt,  1874). 
Interior  of  South  Africa. 
Near  river  Nen  in  Bayon. 
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TAIO-T  AK»  O.^Ur. 

__™^..^.            ■ 

Bayomba      . 

Bantu ;  W.  bianch 

On  the  QnUiu,  Loango  (Dr.  Ottanfeldt, 
1874). 

Buiil 

Bantu ;  central 

Right  bank  of  Lualaba,  3°  3.  Ut.,  27° 

Bego    .         . 

Nagro  :  Uppar  Nile  group 

Darfur,  S^E. 

B^     .         . 

Hwnitic  ;  Elliiopi«n  br.  . 

N.  of  Ahywinia,  between   Nile  and 
Red  Sea  ;  called  also  Bishiri,  but 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  \^  =  Beja. 

8.  of  the  Bongo.                ^^ 

BeUuuk       . 

Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  group 

Bemb» 

Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 

Between  Lake  Bongweolo  and  Tan- 
ganyika. 

Beng.  .          . 

Bantu ;  W.  branch 

Corlscn  Bay,  S.  of  the  Congo. 

B«ngqel«      . 

Bantu  ;  W.  branch 

Benguela,  W.  coaat. 

fieui-Amer    . 

Homilie  ;  Ethiopian  br.  . 

Between  the  Atbara  and  Eed  Sea. 
Sonic  speak  a  Oe«i  dialect. 

B«T» 

Bantu  ;  ceotnU 

Bight  bank  of  Lttalaba,  3°  S.  lat  37* 
E.  long. 

Benii  . 

Bemitlc  ;  Arabic  branch  . 

G.  andS.E.  of  Adirar. 

Berber 

Hamttle  ;  Libyan  branch 

Barbary   Stnten,    Vf.   Sahara,   from 
Arguim  Bank,  Cape  Blanco,  to  12° 
E.  long. 

Bmti    . 

N^ro  ;  Upper  Nile  group 

Darfur,  N.E. 

BctsimauTA- 

Malayo- Polynesian ;  Malay 

liu 

group 

BUf.d» 

N^ro ;  Felup  group 

Oppoeito  Biuagoa   Isles,  8.   of  the 

BiM     . 

BHitu  ;  W.  Branch 

12•tQ^3°S.■ut.  I7°tol8°E.long. 

Bini     .         . 

Ni«ro  ;  iaoiated       . 

Niger  Delta,  Benin. 

BiTgld.             . 

N^ro  ;  Upper  Nile  group 

Darfur,  8.E. 

Biihin 

See  Beja. 

Bin««.        . 

On  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Bine  Moun- 
tuina  W.  of  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

Boda    . 

Negro  ;  Borau  group    . 

W.  of  Bomn,  12°  E,  long.,  13=N.  lat. 

Bogo.  .        . 

Hamitic  I  Beja  dialect  i 

N.  of  Abyssinia  {described  by  Mun- 
(ingeri. 

Boko    . 

Negro  ;  laolated  . 

N.E.    Barba    and  Yomba,   on  the 
Lower  Niger,  10°  N.  lat 

BoU     . 

Negro  ;  Felup  group 

Opi»aite  Biasagos  Ulea,  N.of  Biafada. 

Bongo. 

Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  group 

Between  8°  and  B°  N.  lat..  from  the 
Roah  to  the  Pango ;  between  the 
Dinka  od  the  N.  and  the  Nyam- 
nyam  on  the  8. 

Bonjak 

Negro  i  NUoUc  group      . 

On  the  Bonjak,  Upper  Sobnt ;  speak 
a  Niuak  dialect. 

BoriliU 

Negro ;  iaolatfd  . 

Between  Mhartko  and  IgboLi,  11°  B. 
long.,  10°  N.  Ut. 

Bomn 

Negro ;  independent  group 

W.  and  S.W.  of  Lake  Chad. 

Botoflga 

UnclaaaiOed              . 

8.  Africa  ;   Kalahari  Deaert. 

Bantu  ;  E.  branch  . 

Loner  Zambaai,  8.  of  Sena. 

Budum. 

Negro  J  Bomu  group  T    . 

On  the  iaUnda  in  Lake  Chad.  Koelle 
Bays  it  djffora   from  Iha  Kantlri, 
which  is  the  proper  language  of 
the  Bonin  people. 

^ 
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VAVK. 

Bollom 
Bala 
BuDfU 
Bash  men 
Bute 


Chai  . 
Chava  . 
Chinama 

Coptic . 

Dadjo. 
Dalionjey 
D&kar  . 
Daniara 
Daiiikll, 
DankiU 


FAMn-T  A3n>  amtnrr. 

Negro  ;  isolated 
Kegro  ;  Felap  groop 
UndaMified ;  Bantu  I 
Banta  ;  W.  branch . 
Bee  Bosjetman 
Negro;  unclassified 


I  W.  arKapnc. 


S.a[Miam,rS,)^ 


Negro  ;  Nilotic  groap     . 
Banta ;  central 
Banta;  central 

SeeKoptic 

Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  groap 
Negro  ;  Ewe  groap. 
Negro;  Serere-Wolof  groap 
See  Herero  and  Hawkoin 
Hamitic ;  Ethiopian  branch 


Dar-Banda    .   ,  Negro  ;  Upper  NOe  groap 


Dembo 
Denka,  Dinka, 

Dyankhe 
Dewoi  . 
Dikele  . 
Diwala 
I>oai,  Doei     . 
Doko    . 
Doruondu 

Dongolawi     . 
Dor 

Dwallo. 
Dyur    . 


Eafen  . 

Ebe  . 
Effik  . 
Egbe  . 
Egbele . 

Egbira-Hima 
Egyptian 
Ekamtuldfu  . 

Eki  or  Ki      . 


Banta ;  W.  branch 
Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  group 

Negro  ;  Km  group . 
Banta ;  W.  branch 
Moko  family  . 
Negro  ;  Bomu  group 
Negro ;  isolated 
UncUuisified    . 

Nubian  family 

See  Bongo. 

Bantu  ;    W.  branch 

Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  group 


Unclassified    . 
Negro;  Nupe group 
Negro  ;  akin  to  Ibo 
See  Ewe. 
Negro ;  Ewe  group. 

Negro ;  Nupe  group 
Hamitic ;  Egyptian  brand) 
Unclassified    . 

Negro ;  Ewe  group. 


Sr  £.  Um^  IV  S.  laL 
S.E.  skaRorLakeBagweolo,Krto 
31*£.kiig. 


Darfdr. 
Slave  Coaft. 
Dikar,  Cape  VenL 

E.  of  Abyssinia ;  from  Shoa  to  tki 

coast  between  Tajana  and  Ariuko. 

Akin  to  the  Gallas. 
The    region   of   the  Banda  tfitA, 

about  the  head  wmten  of  the  Mil 

and  Welle, 
r  to  8*  S.  lat.,  15*  to  ir  E.  k«|. 
Right  bank  of  White  NUe,  a  of  mi 

akin  to  the  Na^ir. 
River  St.  PauL 
Bight  of  Biafra. 
The  Cameroons. 
W.  of  Bomu,  E.  of  Sila, 
Senaar  ;  perhaps  akin  to  the  X^xi. 
On  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Blue  Moua- 

tains  W.  of  Lake  Albert  Njua. 
About  the  3d  Cataract,  N.  of  KhaitiBL 

Bight  of  Biafra,  Cameroons. 
A  Shillak  tribe,  S.  of  the  Dinka,  X. 
of  the  Bongo. 

W.  of  Anyan,  E.  of  Nsan. 
On  the  Chadda. 
Niger  Delta  ;  Calabar. 

Niger  Delta,  about  6'  N.  lat.,  6*  tor 

E.  long. 
At  junction  of  Niger  and  Chadda. 
Egypt  (extinct). 
W.  of  Nki,  S.  of  Udom,  E.  of  tl» 

Lower  Niger. 
S.  of  Nupe,  Lower  Niger,  5* E  longi 

8»  N.  lat. 
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VAMB. 

Eshitako 

Ewe 

Fallangh 

Fan 

Fanti  . 
Felup  . 
FeUatah 
Femandian  . 
Filham 
Finga  . 
Fioth    . 

For  or  Fur    . 
Fnlah,  Fulbe 

Futa-toro 
Futa-jaUo      . 

Ga       . 

Oaboon 
Gajaga . 
Galla    . 

Grallinas 
Galloiii,  Galoi 

Gbandi 
Gbe  or  Gbei  . 
Gbese  . 
Geez     . 


Ggl       . 

Gbadames 
Ghon-daman 

Gio 

Goali    . 
Goburu 

Golo     . 


FAMILY  AND  GROUP. 

Negro  ;  Nupe  group 

Negro;  iiidei>endent 

Negro ;  independent 

Osyeba  family  T 
Negro  ;  Ewe  group. 
Negro ;  independent 
See  Fulah. 
Bantu  ;  W.  brancb 
Negro  ;  Felup  group 
See  Amafingu. 
Bantu  ;  W.  branch 

Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  group 
Independent  family 

Fulah  dialect 

Fulah  dialect 

See  Akra. 
See  Mpongwe. 
Negro ;  isolated 
Hamitic ;  Ethiopian  br. 

Negro ;  Mandenga  group 
Unclassified   . 

Negro ;  Mande  group 
Negro  ;  Km  group 
Negro  ;  Mande  group 
Semitic  ;  Himyaritic  br. 


A  tribe  of  the  Janghey, 

which  see. 
Hamitic ;  Libyan  branch 

PI.   of  Ghou-damap,  the 
name  given  by  the  Naraa- 
quas    to   the  Hawkoin, 
which  see. 

Negro ;  Mande  group 

Negro ;  Nupe  group 
Fulah  family  . 

N^ro ;  Upper  Nile 


GEOOBAPRICAL  POfUTIOK  AMD  IflS- 
CBLLANBOUS  REMARKS. 

On  the  Niger,  N.  of  its  junction  with 

the  Chadda. 
Slave  Coast. 

Left  bank  of  the  Lower  Sobat,  above 

the  Janghey. 
Between  the  Gaboon  and  the  Ogoway. 
Gold  Coast. 
On  the  Gambia  and  Casamanza. 

Fernando  Po. 

On  the  Casamanza,  S.  of  the  Gambia. 

Loango.  It  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
language  on  the  coast  (Dr.  Giissfeld). 

Darfur. 

Between  the  W.  coast  and  Lake  Chad. 
Written  also  Fule,  Pul,  Pulo,  Peul, 
Fellatah,  and  in  composition  Futa. 

Futa-toro  means  the  Fulah  of  Toro 
(N.  Senegambia). 

Futa-jallo  means  the  Fulah  of  Jallo 
(E.  Sen^ambia). 


E.  of  Futa-toro. 

S.  of  Abyssinia;  limits  undefined 
southwards. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Lower  Ogoway,  1"  S.  lat,  and  8°  E. 
long. 

W.  Sudan  ;  N.E.  of  Monrovia. 

N.  of  Cape  Palmas. 

W.  Sudan  ;  S.E.  of  Monrovia. 

Abyssinia ;  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  Himyaritic  of  S.  Arabia.  Ex- 
tinct, but  still  used  as  tlie  litur- 
gical language  of  the  Abyssinians. 


S.  E.   of  Biskra ;   distinct  from  the 
Twarej  tribes. 


E.   and   S.   of  Mano;   N.    of  Cape 

Palmas. 
Lower  Chadda. 
E.  of  the  Niger ;  about  W  N.  lat., 

7"  E.  long. 
W.  of  the  Bongo,  but  their  language 

is  quite  different. 
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SxlUL 


rAXXLT  AXI> 


Grebo  . 

Guazicbo 


Gaza    . 
Gun     . 

Goren  . 

GorxDA. 

Hasab 

Ham 
Hammcj 

EUmri 


Hoosa 


»WolaC 
Xc^ro  ;  Ka  or  Kra  group 
Hamitir ;  Librmn  bnack 


Xe^ro ;  Kvpe  groop 
Negro ;  ifolated 
Negro;  moated 

Negro ;  Molatoi 

Hmmitiff  mud  Semitic 

Negro ;  isolated 
Negro ;  Upper  Nile  br. 

Semitic :  Himvaritic  br. 

w  m 

Negro  (T) ;  independent 


Hawirrah 

•   « 

Hawkoin 
Herero . 


llaruitic  :  Ethiopian  br. 
Hottentot  family     . 

Bantn;  S.W.  branch 


(cxtiMfcV 

to   tlunk    tliat  it  wv  a  Tail 
I      dialfxrt,  b«t  on  JMaJBgadp— fc 
LovcrChaddA. 
N«ar  Ved  ;  K  of  Moorefia. 
N«ar  tlw  Toniba ;  11*  N.  }A,tl 


Hinnian 

Banta  ;  E.  branch  . 

Hottentot      . 

Independent  family 

Hovas  . 

Malayo-Polynesian;  Malay 

branch 

Hwambo, 

Bantu ;  W.  branch 

Huanibo 

Hwida  . 

Negro ;  Ewe  group 

Ibo 

Negro  ;  akin  to  Ewe  ? 

Ife 

See  Ewe. 

Igala    . 

Negro ;  Ewe  group 

Igu 

Negro ;  Nupe  group 

Ihewe  . 

Negro  ;  isolated 

Ijesha  . 

Negro ;  Ewe  group 

Imoshj^h, 

See  Tuareg  or  Twirej,  and 

Imorsharh 

Ta-masheq. 

W.  of  Havsa ;  N.  oftiieKiiagai* 
tsiiis>boat  r  E.  loi«.  ud  IfXM. 

Betw<eai  the  Atbwa  and  the Bidte 
Some  speak  Beja,  oOmb  Qm 
dialects. 

fi.  of  Koro  ;  S.  bank  of  tkeCteiiii 
10"  E.  long.,  8*  N.  laL 

Upper  Senaar,  from  Sera  a  of  U4 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Bfaa  B^ 
aonth  wards. 

S.E.  of  Abyssinia  at  Huiff  ii 
Somili  land.  Fr.  MiiDer  Ava 
that  Harrari  is  not  fftmilk,* 
was  supposed,  bat  a  G««i  diik^ 

Both  sides  of  the  Middle  Klgv  fli 

the    Chadda.       By   some  dmd 

with   the    Fulahs,  but  wros^; 

by  others  with  the  Hamitk,  d» 

I      wrongly. 

I  A  Somili  tribe  ;  Somili  land. 

The  proper  name  of  the  Hill  Dan«* 
'       who  now  speak  Hottentot 
!  23*  to  19"  S.  lat,,  in  the  ^^^ 
Damaraland  ;  not  to  be  coofoaadrf 
with  the  Hill  Damaras,  who  spei 
Hottentot. 

Swahili  coast. 

S.W.  comer  of  Africa;  Nioi?* 
land  and  the  Capte. 

Madagascar,  on  the  central  plite* 

IS^toir  S.  lat,  16'toirE.b« 

Coast  of  Dahomey. 

Niger  Delta. 

N.  of  Ibo. 

Chadda  r^on. 

Niger  DelU  ;  R  of  Benin. 

Near  Abbeokuta ;  W.  of  Ada 
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HAIR. 

FAMILT  AND  OBODP. 

Inengaa 

Unclassified    . 

Inhambane   . 

Bantu ;  E.  branch  . 

Inmba 

Bantu ;  N.  K  branch 

Iramba 

Bantu ;  central  branch    . 

Isbogo . 

Isolated  •        •        •        . 

Idde    . 
»l8oaina 
lanbu  . 
Isuwa  . 
lUwa  . 

Negro ;  isolated 
Negro ;  isolated 
Bantu ;  W.  branch 
Moko  family  . 
Bantu ;  central  branch    . 

iTeia    . 

Unclassified   . 

iTiU       . 

Unclassified   , 

Jalunqa 
Janghey 

Negro ;  Mande  group 
Negro ;  independent 

Jabu    . 

Negro ;  Ewe  group 

JAkM  . 

Negro ;  Km  group 
Negro ;  isolated 

Jibbe   . 
Jolof    . 
Juku    . 

Negro ;  Nilotic  group 
Negro ;  Wolof  group 
Unclassified    . 

Jnmu  . 
Jur     '. . 
Jutwa  . 
Juzu    . 

Negro ;  Ewe  group 
See  Dyur. 
Bantu ;  central 
Bantu ;  central 

Kababish 

Hamitic  ;  Ethiopian  br. 

Kabenda 
Kabende 

Same     as     Kakongo     or 

Angoy,  which  see. 
Bantu ;  central 

Kabuire 

Bantu;  central 

Kabunga 
Kabyle 

Negro ;  Mande  group 
Hamitic ;  Libyan  branch 

OBOORAPHICAL  POSmON  AND  MISCBLp 
LANE0D8  REMARKS. 

Lower  Ogoway,  between  8°  and  9'  E. 

long,  and  near  1**  S.  lat. 
On  the  coast,  N.  of  the  Limpopo, 

about  23**  S.  lat. 
On  the  lAwumbu  or  Upper  Shimtyu ; 

4*  to  S'*  S.  lat,  34°  to  36°  E.  long. 
N.W.  of  L.  Bangweolo;  10°  to  ll" 

S.  lat 
Near  the  Apono,  S.  of  the  Ogoway  ; 

about  2°  S.  lat  and  9°  £.  long. 
Niger  Delta. 
Niger  Delta. 
Bight  of  Biafra. 
Near  Cameroons,  on  W.  coast 
S.W.  of  Tanganyika ;  8°  to  9°  S.  lat, 

80°  to  81°  K  long. 
S.  of  Lower  Ogoway,  at  1°  S.  lat,  and 

between  8°  and  9°  E.  long. 
S.  of  Lower  Ogoway,  at  1°  S.  lat,  and 

between  7°  and  8°  E.  long. 

In  Jalu  or  Futi^alu. 

Left  bank  of  the  Lower  Sobat,  above 

the  Shilluk. 
W.  of  Ufe,  Upper  Guinea;  4°  R  long., 

7°  N.  lat 
W.  coast  of  Upper  Guinea. 
W.  of  Bont ;  N.  of  Kong  mountains ; 

10°  N.  lat,  8°  E.  long. 
On  the  Upper  Sobat  above  Nasser. 
Due  E.  of  Cape  Verd. 
S.W.  of  Bomu  ;    E.  of  Panda,   on 

the  Middle  Chadda. 
E.  of  Eki,  Lower  Niger. 

S.  K  comer  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

S.E.  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza ;  S.  of 
the  Jutwa. 

Kordofan  (Col.  Colston  of  the  Egypt- 
ian Staff;  1876). 


W.  shore  of  Lake  Bangweolo ;  11'  to 

12°  S.  lat,  29°  E.  long. 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Moero  ;  8°  to  9°  S. 

lat 
S.  of  the  Gambia. 
Spoken  by  the  Kabyle  Berbers,  in  the 

uplands  of  Algeria  and  in  Tunis. 

The  tme  form  of  the  word  is  ^  vJj 
=  qaban. 
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Kadrina 

Kafir    . 

Kakongo 

Kalluni 

Kamanga 

Kambali 

Kamuku 

Kanilin 

Kanem 

Kouganyare  . 

Kankanka 

Kano-Fulab  . 
Kano-Hawsa 
Eanthuuda  . 
Kaniiri 

Kanyop 

Karagweh 

Karekare 
Kasm 
Katanga 
Kaure  . 

Kayamba 

Kazarabes 


Kbosa  . 
Klainba 


Kibanda 
Ki-bisa 

Kibokwe 

Kibula 

Ki-digo 


WAUILY  AXD  OBOUr. 

Negro ;  Hawaa  gronp     . 

Banta ;  &  E.  branch 

Banta ;  W.  branch 

Negro ;  Felup  group 

Banta ;  E.  branch  . 
Negro ;  isolated 
Unclassified    . 
Negro ;  isolated 
Negro ;  Tibu  group 
Unclassified    . 
Negro ;  Mande  group 

Folah  family . 
Negro ;  Hawsa  group 
Bantu  ;  E.  Brauch  . 
Negro ;  Bomu  group 

Negro ;  Felup  group 

I  Bantu  ;  central  branch     . 

Negro ;  Bomu  group 

Negro ;  Isolated 

Bantu  ;  central  branch     . 

Negro  ;  isolated 

Bantu ;  central 

A  Mozambique  dialect, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  W. 
Peters. 

See  Amakhosa. 

N^ro ;  isolated 


Bantu  ;  W.  branch 
Bantu ;  central  branch 

Bantu ;  W.  branch 
Bantu ;  W.  branch 
Bantu ;  N.E.  branch 


OBOOBAPBICAI.  fOOTlOV  AXD 
LAiraOUS  BBIHIWgB 

N.  of  Kano  ;  between  the  Niger  and 

lAkeChad. 
KBfiiland,  by  the  AmAzulos,  Ama- 

khosas,  Amafingua,  etc 
N.  of  Lower  Congo,  near  its  month, 

in  the  Angoy  country. 
On    the    W.   coast;    N.    of  Siena 

Leone  ;  about  10*  N.  lat. 
N.E.  of  Lake  Nyassa. 
Near  Bara ;  W.  of  Gbanki. 
Near  Nupe  ;  6"  E.  long.,  10**  N.  lat. 
N.W.  of  Lake  Chad. 
N.  of  Lake  Chad. 
S.  of  Lower  Ogoway  at  8**  £.  long. 
N.W.  of  Konia;  ll**  N.  lat,  IT  IL 

long.      About  the  source  of  the 

Niger. 
Midway  between  the  Niger  and  Lake 

Chad. 
Midway  between  the  Niger  and  Lake 

Chad. 
On  Mount  Phunz^,   to  the  S.W.  of 

Lake  Nyassa. 
W.  and  S.W.  of  Lake  CliaiL     It  ii 

the  pro]ier  language  of  the  Bomoii 

who  would  seem  to   be  a  mixed 

race. 
Opposite    Bissao    Isle,     S.    of    the 

Casamanza. 
S.W.  of  Victoria  Nyanza ;  2**  to  S* 

S.  lat,  and  31"  E.  long. 
W.  and  S.  of  Bomu,  N.  of  Pika. 
W.  of  the  Gurese,  Upper  Guinea. 
10*  a  lat,  and  25*  to  27^  E.  long. 
W.  of  Legba ;  N.  of  Kong  mountains; 

10*  N.  lat,  2*  E.  long. 
Left  bank  of  the  Lualalia  ;  T  to  8' 

S.  lat,  26*  to  27*  E.  long. 


\ 


W.  of  Kaure  ;  north  of  Kong  moun- 
tains ;  10*  N.  lat.,  long,  of  Green- 
wich. 

12*  to  13*  S.  lat,  15*  to  16*  E.  long. 

Between  Lake  Bangweolo  and  Tan- 
firanyika. 

9*  to  11*  S.  lat,  20*  E.  long. 

12*  to  13*  S.  lat,  15*  E.  long. 

S.  of  the  Wa-nika,  and  akin  to  them ; 
inland    fh>m    the    Swahili    coast 


AFRICAN  TKH^^^^G^^^^^^SS^^^^^H 

KJME. 

riMJLriKDOBOOR 

'-=i^^^-            1 

Kiipm. 

Banta  ;  c«DtraI  bmnch     . 

E°  to  8°  S.  lat. ,  and  31°  to  32°  K  long. 

Ki      .       . 

SeeEhi. 

Ki.g»lU         . 

A  GalU  dialect,   spoken 

E.   coast,  on  the  Pocomo  or  Dana 

ou  the   Dana,  differiu); 

n-oiu  the  Sbonit  Gallo 

(Krapf). 

m-S'VO         ■ 

Buitu;  N.E.braDcb 

9°  to  T"  3.  Ut.,  and  34°  to  38°  B. 
long. 

KH'Mx^      ■ 

Ba0tn  ;  central  hrancb    . 

W.  of  Tanganyika  ;  6'  to  fl°  a  lat. , 
as-  to  30°  B,  long. 

Ei-gunda      . 

Bwitu  i  central  bruich    . 

E°  to  6°  S.  Ist,  and  52''  to  33°  E. 
long. 

Ki-kambo, 

Banta ;  K  branch  . 

Zanzibar  district ;  between  2°  ami  3° 

Ki-ksmbaiil 

S.  laL  and  38°  and  39°  E.  long. 

Ki-kh>nga    . 

Baatu  )  untrat  bniuch     . 

9.  of  Lake  VUtoria  Ny.nia ;  3°  3. 
lat.,  and  32°  to  83°  E.  long. 

Ki-tirobn      . 

Bantu;  N.E.  branch 

5°  to  8°  a  lat,  and  3*°  E.  long. 

Ki-legga 

Bantu  ;  central  branch     . 

N.  of  Tangnpyika ;   3'  S.  lat.,  and 
23''  to  SB"  E  long. 

Ki-ltinda       . 

Bantu  ;  centra!  hTsnch    . 

6"  to  12°  8.  lat.,  22°  to  24°  E,  lonj. 

KWungu       . 

BoDta  ;  central  branch    . 

31°  to  33°  B.  loi^. 

Ki-lapingu   . 

Bantu  i  N.E.  branch      . 

N.  of  the  Wa-aiko,  and  akin  to  them  ; 
inland  from  the  Swahili  oonst. 

Simbudi     . 

Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 

12°  S.  Ut.,  18°  E.  loHR. 

Kimboiuk    . 

Bantu  ;  W.  branch 

The  language  and  tribes  of  the  Coania, 
BO  named  b;  Ladialans  Magyar, 

Ki-nlka 

Bantu  ;  S.  branch  .        . 

E.  coort,  Zanzibar  district,  S°  to  5' 
8.  lat. 

Ki-ny»mw«i 

Bantu  ;V.E.  branch       . 

4°  to  6°  a  lat,  and  33°  to  84°  K 

E[-pokomo   . 

Bantu  ;  E.  branch  . 

E,  coaat,  a  littie  S.  of  ths  equator ; 
skin  to  the  Wa.nika,  on  tlie  Dana. 

Kiriams 

A     Wimika     tribe;     Me 
Ei-nika. 

Ki-rimi 

Bantu;  N.E  branch      . 

On  the  Uwnnihu  or  Upper  Shimiyo  ; 
4°  to  6°  3.  laL.  34°  to  Sfi"  B.  long. 

Ki-rui . 

Bantu  ;  centrnl  branch    . 

5°  to  ID*  a  lat..  28°  to  28°  E.  long. 

Ki-s^ara       . 

Bantu  ;  central  branch   . 

7°  B.  Ut.,  and  between  33°  and  SB' 
E.  long. 

Ei-umhola   . 

Bantu  ;  E.  branch 

E.  const ;  Zanzibar  dintrict. 

Kisangji       . 

Bauta  ;  W.  branch 

12°to]3°S.  lat„14°E.  long. 

EiB^kise       . 

Negro  ;  Mando  group      . 

In  8o80,  near  Freetown. 

EUhakka      . 

Bantu  ;  central 

N.W.    comer    of    Uke    Alexandra 
Nyania  ;    2°  Iff   8.   lat.,    31°  E. 

Kisok^  . 

Bantu  ;  W.  branch 

12°  to  13°  a  Ut,  14°  to  15°  E,  long. 

Ki-aaambi      . 

Biuitu  ;  central  branch    . 

8°  to  10°  8.  lat.,  24°  to  25°  E  long. 

Eusi     . 

Negro  ;  Felup  group 

W.  and  N.  of  the  Qbanili,  N.E  of 
MonroTla. 

Ki-eukamB   . 

Bantu  ;  centra]  branch   . 

a.  of  Victoria  Nyania;  3°  to  *°  3. 
Ut,  and  33°  to  34°  E.  long. 
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Ki-swabili, 
Ki-sawabili 


Ki-tutwa 

Ki-tuzu 

Ki-yinza 

Ki-yansi 
Ki-zaramo 

Ki-zegara 
Koama 
Koki    . 

Koldaji 
Kongo  . 
Konguan 
Konjari 
Kono    . 

Koptic 
Kora    • 


rAMILT  AMD  OBOUP. 

Bantu  ;  K  branch  . 


Koro    . 
Kowendi 

Kra  or  Kru  . 


Krebu  . 

Krej     . 

Kum     . 
Kunkung 
Kupa   . 

Kurorofa 

Landoma 

Landoro 
Legba^. 


Bantu ;  N.E.  branch 

Bantu ;  N.£.  branch 

Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 

See  Ki-Kimbu. 
Bantu ;  £.  branch 

Bantu  ;  R  branch 
Negro ;  isolated     . 
Bantu ;  central 

Nubian  family 
Bantu  ;  W.  branch 
Negro  ;  isolated 
Nubian  family 
Negro ;  Mande  group 

Hamitic  ;  Egyptian  br.    . 
Hottentot  family     . 


Negro ;  isolated 

Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 

Negro;  independent  group 


Negro ;  Kru  group 

Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  group 

Moko  group   . 
Negro ;  Nilotic  group 
Negro ;  Nupe  group 

See  Juku. 

Negro ;  isolated      • 

Negro  ;  Mande  group 
Negro ;  isolated     . 


OB0GBAPH1CAL  POemOH  AXD  MSBCKL- 
LAiraOUt  RKMARBB. 

The  Zanzibar  language  proper,  and 
generally  firom  Gape  Delgado  to 
Somftli  land ;  written  alao^  but 
lesa  coirectly,  Suaheli,  the  Arabic 

f onn  being  ^Jb».  i  «m> = SawahUL 

S.E.  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  2°  to  3*  S. 

lat. 
aE.  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  2^  to  8*  & 

lat 
K  shore  of  Tanganyika  ;  5**  to  6*  S. 

lat,  and  SO**  to  81**  E.  long. 

On  the  Lower  Kingani,  S.  of  Bsgi- 
moyo,  near  Zanzibar. 

E.  coast ;  6*"  a  lat,  38°  K  long. 

N.  of  Diwieza. 

W.  of  Uganda ;  l'  S.  Ut,  81"  80*  E. 
long. 

Kordofan,  W. 

Kongo,  W.  coast 

E.  of  Manyan. 

Darfur  and  Kordofan. 

W.  and  N.  of  Kisi,  due  E.  of  Free- 
town. 

Egypt ;  extinct 

Middle  and  Upper  Orange,  Vaal  sad 
Modder.  Kara  is  properly  the 
name  of  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Koraqua,  which  is  the  plural  of 
Korap=a  Kora  Hottentot 

aK  of  Aduma. 

E.  of  Tanganyika  ;  5*  to  7"  a  lat,  and 
30'  to  32*  E.  long. 

Windward  and  Grain  Coast ;  tht 
speech  of  the  Krumen,  or,  more 
correctly,  Kramen. 

At  Cape  Palmas.  Krebu  means  the 
Fish  Kru. 

Oazelle  region,  the  most  deba.<(ed  of 
all  the  Upper  Nile  tribes. 

W.  of  Ndob,  E.  of  Baroum. 

Upper  Sobat ;  unexplored. 

On  the  Lower  Niger  ;  6*  E.  long.,  S' 
N.lat 


S.  of  the  R.  Grande  ;  15"  K  long. ; 

E.  from  the  Bissagos  Isles. 
On  W.  coast,  a  of  Freetown. 
W.  of  the  Niger,  N.  of  the  Yoruba, 

11**  N.  lat,  4"  E.  long. 
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NAMB. 

hea&nsL-Qeez 


Libollos 
Libyan 

Li-khoya 
Limba  . 

Loango 


Loano  . 

Lobemba 

Logone 

Londa  . 
Lopere 

Lovale. 

Lourenzo 

Marques 
Luabo  . 
Luanda 

Lnmbo 
Lunda 

"blABA    . 

Mabeha 
Mabiti . 
Mabongo 


Machinga 
Machona 


Maduma 


Maghrib 


FAMILY  AXTD  GROUP. 

See     Geez.      It    is    not 
j      an  Arabic  dialect,  but 
an  independent    sister 
tongue. 
Bantu ;  Bunda  group 
Hamitic  ;  W.  branch 

Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 
Negro ;  isolated 

Bantu ;  W.  branch 


GBOOBAPHICAL  POSITION  AMD  MISCEZ/- 
LANEOUS   REMARKS. 


Bantu 

Bantu 

Negro 

Bantu 
Bantu 

Bantu 

Bantu 

Bantu 
Bantu 


central 


central  branch 

Mosgu  group 

W.  branch 
central 

central  branch 

E.  branch 

E.  branch  . 
central 


A  Mozambique  dialect 
Bantu  ;  central  branch 

Negro ;  unclassified 
Bantu  ;  E.  branch  . 


Same  as  Mawizi,  which 
see. 

See  Akka.  The  Akkas 
are  so  called  by  the 
surrounding  tribes. 

A  Waiyan  tribe 

Bantu  ;  central 


Uncla>sified    . 


Semitic  ;  Arabic  branch  . 


Angola,  S.  of  the  Coanza  (Oiissfeldt). 
Barbary  States,  W.  Sahara  ;  all  the 

Berber  and  TwArej  tribes. 
Bechnana  Land  East. 
E.  of  Timne ;  S.  of  Soso,  near  Free- 
town. 
Between  the  3°  and  6"  N.  lat.    All  the 

idioms  on  the  Loango  coast  appear 

to  be  Bantu  ;  farther  inland  other 

races  are  found. 
W.  of  Lake  Bengweolo  ;  12°  S.  lat., 

26**  to  27"  E.  long. 
In  the  Chambeze  valley,  near  Lake 

Moero. 
S.   of  Lake  Chad,  near  the  Lower 

Shan. 
W.  coast,  about  22*'  S.  lat. 
W.  of  Lake  Tanganyika  ;  29°  to  30° 

E.  long.,  8^  S.  lat 
About   Lake    Dilolo   and  the    head 

waters  of  the  Zambesi. 
Near  Delagoa  Bay  (Dr.  W.«  Peters). 

S.  of  Quilimane  (Dr.  W.  Peters). 
N.  of  Lake  Tanganyika ;  2°  S.  lat., 

30°  E.  long. 
Mentioned  by  Dr.  W.  Peters. 
N.E.  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  10°  S.  lat. 

S.E.  of  Lake  Chad. 
S.  of  the  Lower  Roviima  ;  11°  to  12° 
S.  lat.,  38°  to  40°  E.  long. 


N.  of  the  Rovuma. 

Originally  between  the  Limpopo  and 

Zambesi,  now  driven  north  by  the 

Matebeles. 
Middle  Ogoway,  on  the  equator  and 

beyond    10°    E.    long. ;   not    yet 

visited  by  Euroi>eans. 
The   proper    name    of    the    Arabic 

si>oken    in   the    Barbary  States : 


r^A^ 


2  N 


.'  1     ■■^    Z.LJLiLL.-. 


i:  -  \1. 


..— -.   „.*  _ .  ,^* -• 


:*  'm  ~ 


-  ■       -  _■     i'.  ■ 


-j^-  —  ,;^  •       <   ,.;. 


i^L:  i^^v.:.. :?-?'' 


-     :-  --     -^  r—  .    -r-  Zr.  ti 


V 

.• 

^ 

'    *^'.S^ 

- 

l"*- 

•  ■ 

':.-.  Kri: 

- 

_»  ^^ 
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NAME. 

Ma-tonga      . 
Matnmboka  . 
Mawizi 
Mayombe 
Mazita 

Hbanjem 
Hbarike 
Mbe 
Mbofia 

Ifbofon 
Mboghwa 

Hejertin 

Melon  or 

Melommesie 
Memphitic    . 

Mende 

Mensa  . 


Mfut  . 
Michi  . 
Mittu   . 

Mkinyaga 

Mo-chuana 

Mol&themini 


Moroenya 
Monbuttu 

Mose    . 


Mosgu  . 

Mozambique . 
Mpongwe 

Mpororo 

Muanza 


PAMILT  AHD  GROUP. 

Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 
Bantu  ;  £.  branch 
Bantu ;  £.  branch 
See  Bayombe. 
Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 

Bantu  ;  S.W.  branch 
Negro ;  isolated 
Negro ;  iaolated 
Negro ;  isolated 

Unclassified    . 
Bantu  ;  central 

Hamitic  ;  Ethiopian  br.  . 

Negro ;  Moko  group 

Hamitic ;  Egyptian  br.    . 

Negro ;  Mande  group 

Hamitic  (?) ;  Beja  group  (?) 


Negro ;  isolated 

Negro;  independent  group 

Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  group 

Bantu ;  central 

Singular  of  Ba-chuana,  for 
which  see  Se^huaua. 

The  Berbers  of  Ghadarae^s 
are  so  called  by  the 
Arabs.  The  term  means 
"veUed." 

Negro  ;  Moko  group 

Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  group 

Negro  ;  isolated 


Negro ;  independent  group 

A  Makua  dialect     . 
Bantu ;  W.  branch 

Bantu ;  central 

Bantu;  central 


GBOORAPHICAL  POSITION  AND  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS REMARKS. 

Tekeza  group,  N.  of  the  Bechuanas. 
W.  coast  of  the  Nyassa. 
S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa. 

8"  to  11''  S.  lat,  and  32"  to  SS'  E. 

long.  ;  N.E.  of  Lake  Nyassa. 
A  Herero  dialect,  Damara  Land. 
K  of  Tiwi ;  lO**  E.  long.,  10^  N.  lat 
E.  of  Mombo. 
Niger  Delta,  N.  of  the  Aro  and  of 

Bonny. 
W.  of  Nki ;  9*'  E.  long.,  V  N.  lat. 
In  the  four  islands  of  Lake  Bangwe- 

olo. 
A    powerful    Som&li    tribe,   Som&li 

Land. 
W.  of  Bonken;  15**  E.  long.,  S**  N. 

lat. 
The  Koptic   of  Memphis    and    the 

Lower  Nile  ;  extinct 
Near  W.  coast,  N.  of  Monrovia ;  8' 

N.  lat,  S**  E.  long. 
N.  of  Abyssinia.    It  seems  uncertain 

whether  they  speak  a  Beja  or  a 

Tigr^  dialect 
N.  E.  of  the  Cameroon. 
E.  of  Lower  Niger,  about  7"  N.  lat. 
S.E.   of    the    Bongo,    between    the 

Tondy  and  the  Koah. 
W.  of  Lake  Alexandra  Nyanza  ;  un- 
explored. 


Near  Papiah. 

S.  of  the  Nyamnyam,  N.W.  of 
Albert  Nyanza. 

S.W.  of  Guriuo,  N.  of  Kong  moun- 
tains ;  about  10°  N.  lat,  and  1" 
W.  long. 

S.  of  Lake  Chad,  on  the  Loggone,  a 
tributary  of  the  Shary. 

At  Mozambique  (Dr.  W.  Peters). 

Gaboon  and  Lower  Ogoway  ;  under- 
stood inland  as  far  as  the  Okanda. 

S.E.  shore  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza; 
1"  S.  lat,  Sr  E.  long. 

S.  shore  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  W. 
of  Kagehyu 
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NAKK. 

Mnjan  . 
Mukulu 

Mumtonibe   . 
Mundoiubes  . 
Munio  . 
Mupinda 
Munmbala  . 

Miirio  . 
Murundo 

Mnssiirongo  . 


Musu   . 

Mutambi 

Muvari 

Muziml>oa 

Nahlemoe 
Nolu     . 

Kama  . 


PAKILT  AND  GROUP. 

A  Mozambique  dialect 
Bantu ;  central 

Bantu ;  W.  branch 
Bantu  ;  Bunda  group 
Negro ;  Bomu  group  ? 
Bantu  ;  W.  branch 
Bantu  ;  £.  branch  . 

Negro ;  Bomu  group 
Negro ;  unclassified 

Bantu ;  Bunda  group 


Negro 

Bantu 

Bantu 

Bantu 

Nefn^ 
Negro 


Nupe  group 

central 

central 

£.  branch  . 

Moko  group 
isolated 


Hottentot  family    . 


Nano    . 
Ndol)    . 

Bantu ; 
Negro  ; 

\V.  branch 
isolated 

NUuggo 

Negro; 

Upper  Nile 

Nemeigey 

Unclassifie<l ;  Negro  ? 

Ngoala 

Negro; 

Moko  group 

Ngosliiu 

Negro  ; 

Bomu  group 

Ngoten 
Ngiini  . 

Negro ; 
Negro  ; 

Moko  group 
Bomu  group 

Nikuar 

Negro ; 

Nilotic  group 

Niuak  . 

Negro; 

independent 

Nki       . 
N'shavi 

Negro  ;  isolate<l 
Unclassified 

OVOORAPHICAL  PO«nOH  AXD  KIKXL- 
LAirsOUS  RKXAKKS. 

Mentioned  by  Dr.  W.  PeteiB. 

N.  of  Lake  Bangweolo  ;   11**  S.  lat, 

SO**  £.  long. 
Kimbunda  group.  Lower  OMUua. 
Near  the  town  (Xf  Benguela. 
A  little  to  the  west  of  Lake  Chad. 
Kimbunda  group,  Lower  Coanxa. 
On    the    hills    near    Sena,    Lower 

Zambesi. 
About  Lake  Chad. 
E.  of  Kalaba,  on  the  coast ;  5*  X. 

lat,  9"  £.  long. 
A  piratical  tribe  on  both  sides  of 

Lower  Congo,  reaching  30  mflei 

up  stream. 
Left  bank  of  Niger,  above  its  junctiflD 

with  the  Cbadda. 
N.  of  Lake  Tanganyika  ;   2°  S.  lat, 

29''  £.  long. 
2**   a    lat,  31**    E.  long.  ;   betwwn 

£Laragwe  an<l  Ruanda. 
Near  Sena,  Lower  Zambesi. 

\V.  of  Nkoat. 

Opposite  the  Bissagos   Isles ;   S.  of 

ifola  Biafada. 
Great     and     Little     Naniaqnaland 

Namaqua    and    Naniana  are    the 

masculine  and  common  plural  fomw 

respectively  of  Namap.     Nam*  is 

the  language. 
Benguela. 
E  of  Pfomum  ;  about  6'  N.  lat.,  15* 

E.  long.  (Koelle). 
A   Krej   tribe,  stretching  N.  to  the 

Baggara-el-Homr  on   the  Bahrel- 

Aral). 
On  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Mountaiiu^ 

W.  of  the  Albert  Nyanza. 
W.  of  Afudu,  on  the  Chadda ;  12' 

E.  long.,  8^  N.  lat. 
W.  of  Bomu ;  13"  E.  long.,  12'  N. 

lat. 
E.  of  Cameroons. 
About  I>ake  Chad  S.W.  of  Munio; 

12"  E.  long.,  12"  N.  lat 
Upper   Sobat   on   the   Nikuar  (tbe 

Nikana  of  the  majis  f). 
Left  bank  of  the  Lower  Sol^at,  about 

Nasser. 
E.  of  Ekamtulufu. 
S.  of  the  Ogoway  ;  about  2"*  S.  lat,, 

and  10"  £.  long. 
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KAME. 

Naho  . 
Nuba  . 
Nuer  or  Nuehr 


Nupe   . 
Nyaninyam, 
Nian-Niam 


Nyungwe 
Oaka   . 

Obongo 

Qji,  or  0-Tyi 

Okam  . 
Okanda 


Okota  . 

Okuloma 
Oloma  . 
Ondo    . 

Opanda 

Orma    . 

Orungu 

Osyeba 

Otando 
Ova-Herero   . 


FAMILY  AMD  OKOUP. 

Negro ;  isolated 
Independent  family 
Negro ;  Upper  Nile  group 


Negro ;  independent  group 
Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  group 


Same  as  Tete,  wliicli  see. 
Unclassified   . 

Unclassified  (pigmies) 

Negro ;  Ewe  group 

Negro  ;  isolated 
Unclassified    . 


Unclassified ;  Bantu  ? 


Negro ;  isolated 
Negro ;  isolated 
Negro ;  Ewe  group 

Negro  ;  Nupe  group 

The  proper  name  of  the 

Galla,  which  see. 
Bantu ;  W.  branch 


Unclassified    . 

Ashira  family 
See  Herero     . 


OBOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  AND  MI8CEL- 
LANBOUS  REMARKS. 

N.  of  WHO,  W.  of  Ndshi  ;  4'  N.  lat 
13"  E.  long. 

Nubia ;  K  Sudan.  By  some  classed 
with  the  Fulahs. 

Between  the  Bahr-el-Jebel  and  Bahr 
Seraf ;  akin  to  the  Dinka  farther 
south. 

Niger  Delta. 

S.  of  the  Bongo,  between  4**  and  6" 
N.  lat,  on  the  Nile  and  Chad  water- 
shed. They  call  themselves  Zandey, 
and  are  said  to  number  about 
2, 000, 000.  The  term  Ny amnyam, 
given  to  them  by  the  surrounding 
tribes,  means  "cannibals." 


Left  bank  of  the  Ogoway,  near  the 
Okanda,  N.  of  the  equator,  and  at 
9**  E.  long. 

Heard  of  by  Compi^gne,  near  the 
Okanda,  about  the  equator. 

Gold  Coast ;  AshantL  Also  called 
Tshi  and  Twl 

W.  of  Ekamtulufu. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Ogoway,  near 
the  Banguin,  on  the  equator,  and 
about  9°  E.  long. 

Kemba  Island  and  left  bank  of  the 
Ogoway,  on  the  e<iuator,  and  be- 
tween 8**  and  9"  E.  long.  Speech 
very  like  the  Benga  of  Corisco  Bay. 

At  Bonny,  E.  of  Niger  Delta. 

Niger  Delta  ;  oflf  the  coast. 

S.  and  S.E.  of  Ife,  Upper  Guinea; 
5"  E.  long.,  r  N.  lat. 

Cliadda,  N.  of  its  junction  with  the 
Niger. 


About  Cape  Lopez.  N.  of  the  Ogo- 
way Delta,  between  the  equator 
and  1"  S.  lat. 

Right  bank  of  the  Ogoway,  just  N.  of 
the  equator,  and  between  8**  and  11* 
E.  long.  Ferocious  cannibals,  the 
terror  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 

E.  of  the  Ashira,  about  2*  S.  lat., 
and  between  8"*  and  9**  E.  long. 

{Ova  or  09  is  the  plural  of  omu  or  om, 
corresponding  to  the  Kaffir  ama. 
Hence  Ova-Uerero  means  the  Herero 
people.) 
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VAJCE. 

Ora-mbanjeru 
Ovambo 
Oworo  . 

Pabuiitb 

Piyade 

Paptab . 
Param . 
Penin   . 

Pepel    . 

Pika  . 
Puka  . 
Punic  . 

QUELLIMANE, 

QuUimane 
Quibondos     . 
Quissima 


Rabbai 

Ralinai*n\'}'iii 

Hhadames 

Rua 


Saho    . 

Sakalavos 

Saluni  . 
Se-chuana 


?e-fukeng 
Se-hlapi, 

Se-xlapi 
Se-hlokwa     . 
Se-hurutse     . 
Se-kaa  . 
Se-khatla      . 
Se-kwena 
Se-lala . 
Se-mapela 
8e-manpwato 
Se-niatlaru    . 
Se-meri 
Sena     . 


PAMILT  Aia>-  OROUF. 

See  Mbanjeru. 
See  Sindonga. 
Negro ;  Ewe  group 

Unclassified    . 

Negro ;  Feliip  group 

Negro ;  Moko  group 
Negro ;  Moko  group 
Negro;  unclaasified 

Negro ;  Felnp  group 

Negro ;  Bornu  group 
Negro ;  Nupe  group 
Semitic ;  Canaanitic  br. 

A  Makua  dialect 

Bantu  ;  Bunda  group 
Bantu  ;  W.  branch 


A  Wanika  tribe  ;  see  Ki- 

nika. 
Haniitic  ;  Ethiopian  br.  . 
See  Ghadames. 
Bantu  ;  centra] 


Hamitic  ;  Ethiopian  br.  . 

Malayo- Polynesian  ;  Ma- 
lay branch  . 
Fulah  family  . 
Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 


Bantu  ;  central  branch 
Bantu  ;  central  branch 


Bantu 
Bantu 
Bantu 
Bantu 
Bantu 
Bantu 
Bantu 
Bantu 
Bantu 
Bantu 
Bantu 


central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
central 
eastern 


branch 
branch 
branch 
branch 
branch 
branch 
branch 
branch 
branch 
branch 
branch 


OEOORAPHICAL  POUTIOir  AHD 
LAXEOUS  BUIARKS. 


W.  of  Ijnmu  or  Jnmii,  Lower  Niger. 

At  month  of  the  Gaboon  (8onth)»  and 

on  the  Ogoway,  about  8"  E.  long. 
Opposite  the  Bissagos  Isles ;  inland 

&£.  of  theKabu. 
E.  of  Param  ;  S.  bank  of  the  Chadda. 
Near  the  river  Nen  or  Chadda. 
Near  Basa,  E.  of  Pandem  ;  S.  bank 

of  Lower  Chadda. 
Opposite  Bissagos  Islands,  S.  of  the 

Casamania. 
S.W.  of  Bornu. 
Chadda  region,  near  Karekare. 
Carthage ;  extinct. 

On  the  E.  coast,  about  the  Zambesi 

Delta. 
Angola,  S.  of  the  Coanza. 
Kimbunda    group ;    mouth    of   the 

Coanza. 


Somali  Land. 

W.  of   L.    Moero;    S^-IO"   S.   lat, 
25''-28''  R  long. 


Abyssinia,  N.R 
the  Galla. 


of  Azum  :  akin  to 


Madagascar ;  W.  c<.>ast. 

N.W.  coast ;  E.  of  Bathnrst. 

Between  20*'  and  26°  S.  lat.  Of  these 
there  are  23  tribes  altogether — 12 
in  the  east,  and  11  in  the  west. 

Bechuana  Ijand  East. 

The  language  of  the  Bahlapis,  Bech- 
uana Land  West. 

Bechuana  Land  East. 

Bechuana  Land  West. 

Bechuana  Land  West. 

Bechuana  Land  West. 

Bechuana  Land  West. 

Bechuana  Land  West. 

Bechuana  Land  East. 

Bechuana  Laud  West. 

Bechuana  Land  West. 

Bechuana  Land  West. 

Lower  Zambesi ;  below  Tote. 


w 
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Se-peri. 

Bantii ;  central  brancli    . 

B«chnsns  Land  Baat. 

Se-phiring     . 

Banta  ;  ceotral  branch    . 

Bechnana  Land  East. 

Be-pati 

Bantn  ;  central  branch    , 

Beclinona  Land  East. 

Sore  or  Serhe 

Negro  (  Upper  Nile  group 

On  the   Upper   Pongo,   W.   of  the 
Bongo  ;  akin  to  the  Zandey. 

BeMM  . 

Negro;  Felup  group 

N.K    of  Bisaagos   Ulea;    S.    of  the 

Se-rolong      . 

Bantu  i  contral  branch    . 

Bechnana  Land  Wcat  (Arahbell). 

8e-aato 

Bantu  {  ceutTal  branch    . 

Becbnana  Land  EuC  (Bam to  Land). 

Se-Un  . 

Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 

Bechnana  Land  Bast 

8e-ll«nag       . 

Bantn  ;  central  branch    . 

Bechnana  Land  East. 

Se-tMtM 

Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 

Bechuaua  Un.l  Ea*l. 

Se-wankctui  , 

Bantu  ;  central  branch    . 

Bechuana  Land  West. 

ShekUni 

UoclaMified    . 

Both  banks  of  the  Gaboon. 

ShaUah 

Hamitic  ;  Libyan  branch 

Tttfilet,  whore  it  ia  spoken  by  the 
Beni  Hhameil  tribe. 

Sherhro 

Negro;  Felup  group 

Sierra  Leone.     Said  ti)  be  a  corrup 
tioD  o(    "Sea-bar,"  i.e.  the  Sea- 
bar  Negroes  off  this  const. 

Shibe    . 

Left  bank  of  the  Ogoway  ;  about  10' 
K  long.,  and  on  the  Equator. 

Bhilluk 

Negro;  Upper  Nile  groni) 

W.  bank  of    White  Nile;    a  ?ery 

Bintu  ;  W.  brancli 

Congo  Delta  ;  a  fierce  piratic  tribe. 

Sindougs       . 

Btntu  ;  W.  branch 

Ovambo  riyer,  3.K  of  Benmela. 

Sobo     . 

Negro;  isohited       . 

Niger  Delta;  N.E  of  Bonny. 

Sofala  .         . 

Banta  ;  E.  braacb  .        . 

On  the  coast,  about  20°  S.  laL 

Sukoto 

Fulah  family . 

In   Sokoto,  capital  of   the    Fellatah 
SUte*. 

Solima 

Negro  ;  Mande  group 

aoIFnUJallo;  1 0*  N.  1«L ,  10*  E. 

SQmiu'  land;  not  SomawU:  cf.  the 

SAoiftli 

Qaniitic  ;  Ethiopian  br.  . 

Arabic  form  JUj*  =  a5niili. 

Sombe,  SomlH 

Bantu ;  W.  branch 

Kirabunda  groop  ;  Mi.ldle  Coania. 

SonlakB 

Negro ;  Uande  group 

Soiubajr 

Negro ;  isoUtvd  language 

a.E.  ofTimhuktu;  about  15"  N.  lat., 
E.  of  the  Middle  Niger,  and  on  the 
Shan. 

Boh  or  Snaa 

Negro;  ManilB  group      . 

ofBoUma  . 

E.  long. 

Ta-Bidawieh 

Hamitic  J  Ethiopian  br.  . 

A  Beja  dialect  apoken  by  the  Tokar, 
which  aee. 

Tagsnet 

Himitlc  ;  Libyan  branch 

N.W.  of  the  Sahara. 

Takue  . 

N.  of  Abytainia. 

Tn-ma»heq     . 

Uamltio ;  Libyan  branch 

9.  of  Algeria,  and  the  moat  general 
dialect  of  the  Twarej.      It  has  a 
peculiar  alphabet,  called  Tiflaagh, 
and  printed  by  Hanoleau. 

T.l™.   Tibhu. 

N^ro  ;  Bomu  group      . 

N.B.  of  Lake  Chad,  from  12'  E.  long. 

TsJa 

to  Ubyan  Deieit 
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KAMK. 


FAMILY  AHD  OBOUF. 


Tegeza,Tekeza    Bantu ;  central  branch 
Nubian  family 
Negro ;  Felup  group 
Negro ;  Mande  group 
Hamitic  and  Semitic 


Tekele . 
Temne 
Tene     . 
Teroa  , 

Tete,  Tette 
Tkeban 
Tigre    . 

Tikkitikki 
Tiwi     . 
Timbuktu 
To-Bejawiy- 
yeh 


Tokar  . 
Toma  . 
Toronka 


Tuareg, 
Tuarej, 
Tawarik 


Tiiat,  Twclt  . 

Tumfil, 

Tuniale 
Tuiuu  . 
Tyi  and  Tslii 
Tynjur 

Udom  . 

Ujo       . 

Ulala    . 

Uled-delini    . 
Umfile 
Undaza 
UruDgu 


Vei 


Bantu  ;  £.  branch 
Hamitic  ;  Egyptian  br.  . 
Semitic ;  Himyaritic  br. 

See  Akka. 

Negro  ;  isolated 

'Segro ;  isolated 

See  Beja.  To-Bejawiyyeh 
is  properly  the  name  of 
the  language  spoken  by 
the  Beja  people,  and  by 
several  nomad  Arab 
tribes  in  their  country. 

Hamitic  ;  Ethiopian  br.  . 

Negro ;  Mande  group 
Negro  ;  Mande  group 

Hamitic  ;  Libyan  branch 


Hamitic  ;  Libyan  branch 

Nubian  family 

Ndob  dialect . 

See  Oji. 

Negro  ;  Upper  Nile  grou}» 

Unclassitied   . 

Negro  ;  isolated 

Bantu  ;  central 

Hamitic  ;  Libyan  branch 
See  Tumfile. 
Negro ;  isolated 
Bantu  ;  central 

Negro ;  Mande  group 


OIOOBAPHIOAL  PCernOM  AKI>  MliCSL- 
LAKBOUB  REMA&KS. 

N.  of  the  Bechmiui  tribes. 

Nubia. 

Near  Sierra  Leone. 

N.W.  of  Liberia. 

K   Abyssinia;    speak    partly   Geez 

and  partly  Galla  dialects. 
Lower  Zambesi^  above  Sena. 
Thebes,  Upper  £gypt ;  extinct 
Abyssinia,    N.    and   N.E.  ;   a  put 

Qeez  dialect. 

E.  of  Igbala,  W.  of  Mbarike. 
Timbuktu,  N.  of  Middle  Niger. 


N.W.  of  the  river  Barka,  betwem 

the  Nile  and  Red  Sea. 
N.  of  Kong  mountains,  confining  S. 

on  the  Gbese. 
N.  of  the  Toma  ;  10''  N.  lat.,  12'  E. 

long.  ;   about   the   source   of   the 

Niger. 
Berber  tnbe.s  in  central  Sahara,  a$  far 

as  12*  E.  long.,  and  westwanis  to 

the  curavan  route  between  Tafilet 

and  Timbuktu  ;   called  also  Imo- 

shagh. 
The  Berber  confederate  tnbos  of  the 

Twat  oases,  S.  E.  of  Marocc^. 
S.  of  Kordofau. 

About  e**  N.  lat,  WE.  long. 

Darfur  ;  centre. 

N.  of  Ekamtulufu,  R  of  Lower  Niger; 

9"  E.  long.,  7°  N.  lat 
Niger  Delta,  W.  of  Bonny. 

W.  of  Lake  Bangweolo  ;  2S**  E.  long., 

12"  S.  lat 
Between  21*"  and  23**  N.  lat 

W.  of  Undumba. 

S.W.  and  S.E.  shores  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. 

N.  of  Kong  mountains  ;  N.  of  Mon- 
rovia, on  the  coast. 
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NAME. 

FAMILY  AND  OROVP. 

Waday 

Semitic 

; ;  Arabic  branch  . 

Wafipa 

Bantu 

;  central 

Wagegeya     . 

Bantu 

;  central 

Wagoma 

Bantu 

;  central 

Wagubba 

Bantu 

;  central 

Wahha 

Bantu  J 

;  central 

Waiyau 

Bantu 

;  £.  branch  . 

Wajagga 
Wajiji  . 
Wakerewe     . 

Bantu 
Bantu  J 
Bantu , 

;  E.  branch 
;  central 
;  central 

Wakuafi 

Hamiti 

c  ;  Ethiopian  br.  . 

Walo    . 
Wanindi 

Wanyambungi 

Negro, 

**  Eith< 

or  p] 

(Livi 

Bantu ; 

;  Wolof  group 
jr  Ajawas  ( Waiydu) 
retended  Mazitus  " 
ingstone). 
central 

Wapari 
Waruanda 

Bantu ; 
Bantu ; 

E.  branch 
central 

Wanindi 

Bantu  ; 

central 

Warungu 

Bantu 

;  central 

Waruri 

Bantu ; 

central 

Wasambfira  . 

Bantu  ; 

E.  branch 

Wasegeju 

Bantu  j 

;  E.  branch 

Wa«egua 
Wasoga         .   ! 

Bantu  ; 
Bantu ; 

E.  branch 
central 

Wasuiy  East .   j  Bantu  ;  centml 
Wasui,  We«t    '  Bantu  ;  central 


Wateita 

Watuta 
Wavira 


Bantu  ;  E.  branch 

Same  as  Mazitu^whicli  see. 
Bantu  ;  central 


GBOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  AND  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS REMARKS. 

An  Arabic  dialect  now  spoken  by  the 

Waday  people  between  Lake  Chad 

and  Darfur. 
S.E.  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  S.  of 

the  WawendL 
E.  shore  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 

under  the  equator. 
E.  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  S.  of 

the  Wavira. 
W.  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  S.  of 

Waguhha. 
S.  E.  shore  of  Lake  Alexandra  Nyanza ; 

3^  S.  lat.,  30^  80'  E.  long. 
A    numerous    nation    E.    of    Lake 

Nyassa,     pronounced     **  Y-yow " 

(Livingstone). 
In  the  Kilima-Njaro  district. 
N.E.  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
In  the  island  of  Ukerewe,  S.E.  comer 

of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Border  on  the  Wakamba,  which  see 

(Krapf). 
Sen^ambia. 


W.  shore  of  Lake  Kivu;  3°  S.  lat., 

30"  E.  long. 
Inland  from  Mombasa. 
S.  of  Lake  Alexandra  Nyanza  ;  1"  S. 

lat.,  31**  E.  long. 
E.  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  S.  of 

the  Wajiji. 
S.  E.  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  S.  of 

the  Wafipa. 
S.  E.  shore  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  ; 

2'*  S.  lat,  35"  E.  long. 
Opposite  Zanzibar. 
Near  the  island  of  Tanga,  originally 

Wapokomos   driven  south  by  the 

Gallas. 
Opposite  Zanzibar. 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza ; 

1"  N.  lat,  34"  E.  long. 
S.  of  Karagwe  ;  2"  S.  lat,  31"  30'  E. 

long. 
E.  shore  of  Lake  Alexandra  Nyanza  ; 

2"45'S.  lat,  30"45'E.  long. 
On  the  Kadiaro,    Ndara,  and  Bura 

hills,  near  the  Up])er  Dana. 

K  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  S.  of 
the  Wazige. 
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VkMK. 

Wawemba 

Wawendi 

Wayeiyd 

Wayungu 

Wazige 

Waziiya 

Weba  . 
Whydah 
Wolof  . 

Wun     . 

Yagba 

Yala     . 
Yalinihonj^, 
Yaliiu)x>gofi 

Yasgila 

Yoruba 

Yula     . 


Zandey 
Zoghawa 
Zuaxi    . 
Zulu     . 


FAinLT  AND  GROUP. 

Banta ;  central 
Bantu ;  central 

**  The  native  name  for  the 
people  of  Ujvji."— Liv- 
ingstone, Last  Journal f 
I  218. 

A  northern  branch  of  the 
Wahha,  which  nee. 

Bantu ;  central 

Bantu  ;  central 

Negro ;  Ewe  group 
See  Hvrida. 
Negro  ;  Gor  group 

Negro  ;  isolated 

Negro  ;  Ewe  group 

Negro  ;  isolated 

Okoto  family  ;  Bantu  (?) 

Negro  ;  isolated 
Negro  ;  Ewe  group 
Negro ;  isolated 


See  Nyamnyam. 
Negro  ;  UpiHjr  Nile  group 
See  Amazuazi 
See  Amazulu. 


OCOORAFBICAL  FOSmOK  AKD  MUCEL- 
LAMBOnS  REMARKS. 

S.  E.  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  SL  of 

the  Waningn. 
S.  E.  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  SL  of 

the  Wagoma. 


E.  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  S.  of 

the  Wanindi. 
S.  W.  shore  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyazizs ; 

8'  S.  lat,  82**  E.  long. 
Slave  Coast. 

Between    the    Ijower    Senegal,   the 

Gambia,  and  the  Falenie. 
Bissagos  Islands. 

W.  of  Nupe,  Lower   Niger ;  5'  E. 
,       long.,  8""  N.  lat. 
■  Niger  Delta,  6**  N.  lat 
'  E.  of  the  Okotas,  left  bank  of  the 
Ogoway,  under  the  e^juator,  and 
between  8"  and  9**  E.  long. 
Near  Nupe,  S.W.  of  Hawsa  ;  10**  N. 

lat.,  7   E.  long. 
Lower  Niger  ;  Slave  Coast  ;  Abheo* 

kuta. 
N.  of  the  Kong  mountains  ;  2**  W. 
long.,  12^  N.' lat. 


Darfur,  N. 


ADDENDA. 

{From  H.  M.  Stanley's  lilat  Joumalt,  1876-1877.) 


NAME. 

FAMILY   AND  GROUP. 

Babwknde     . 

Bantu  ;  W.  branch 

Bakombe 

Unclassified     . 

Bakongo 

OBOORAPniCAL  POSITION    AND  MlfiCEL- 
LANEOrS   REMARKS. 

About  the  rapids  on  N.  bank  of 
Lower  Lualaba- Congo  ;  H*  to 
le**  E.  long. 

At  N.W.  extremity  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika ;  S'^S.  lat,  29'' K  long. 

See  Kongo. 
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NAME. 

Barombe 

Basesse 

Basundi 
Bateke  . 


Gambara- 

OABA 


IBONQA 

IrebvL     . 

Kabindas 
Koruru 


Mabinda, 
Mbinda 

NOANZA 

Nkunda 
Nkutu  . 

Tata 
Ukere  . 


FAMILY  AMD  GROUP. 

Bantu  (?) 

Bantu ;  Kongo  group 

Bantu  (!) 
Bantu  (?) 


UnclasRified     . 


Unclassified     . 

Bantu  (?) 

Unclassified ;  Negro  (?) 


Bantu  (?) 


•  • 


Unclassified  . 
Unclassified  . 
Unclassified     . 


Unclassified 


.  i  Bantu  (?) 


OBOORAPHICAL  POSITION  AND  MI8CEL- 
LANB0U8  REMARKS. 

Left  bank  of  Lualaba-Congo,  below 

its  junction  with  the  Ikelemba,  2** 

S.  lat 
Left  bank  of  Lower  Congo  ;  16"*  E. 

long.     Here  is  the  great  market 

of  Mpumbus. 
N.  bank  of  Lower  Congo,  above  the 

Yellala  Falls ;  1 5"  E.  long.,  4"  S.  lat. 
N.  bank  of  Lower  Congo  ;  16"  to  18** 

E.  long.,  S**  to  4**  S.  lat. 

A  high  mountain  between  Victoria 
and  Albert  Nyanza  occupied  by  a 
white  race,  first  seen  by  Stanley  in 
January  1876.  They  are  **the 
chief  medicine  men"  of  Kabba 
Rega,  king  of  Unyoro,  and  but  for 
their  kinky  or  negroid  hair  might 
be  taken  for  Europeans  or  light- 
coloured  Asiatics. 

At  junction  of  Lualaba-Congo  and 
Ikelemba  or  Uriki,  which  Stanley 
identifies  with  the  Kas-sye  or 
Kasai. 

Left  bank  of  Lualaba-Congo  ;  2**  S. 
lat  19°  E.  long. 

At   mouth    of    Lualaba-Congo,   N. 

bank  ;  S**  to  6"*  S.  lat. 
At  junction  of  Lualaba-Congo  with 

the  Aruwimi,  which  Stanley  thinks 

may  be  the  Welle  of  Schweinfurth. 

They  seem  to  be  cannibals. 

N.  bank  of  Lower  Congo,  at  Yell- 
alla  Falls. 

Left  bank  of  Lualaba-Congo ;    23® 

E.  long.,  1**  N.  lat.  ;  opjvjsitethe 

Ukere  people. 
Left   bank   of    Lower   Congo,  just 

above  falls  of  Ntamo  ;  4"  S.  lat., 

17**  E.  long. 
On  river  of  like  name,  called  also 

the  Kwango,  a  Congo  affluent ;  4* 

S.  lat,  19"*  E.  long. 

Between  Manyema  and  Uregga  ;  28* 
E.  long.,  3*  S.  lat 

Opposite  the  Nganza  people,  which 
see. 
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name  is  jiroi.  :—..■:-:  'J  ^  .  '-j;': 
bv  tlie  An»l*  :i-v  ir-  i^'- 
Wasrenya. 
.  .  At  junction  of  :'  ■=  K'^izz  '■' 
Nkutu  with  x\.r  «;  --TO :  1-'  • 
!       19'  E.  long.,  3'  S.  iiL 
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Ukod    .  .  I  Brntn  (!) 

Uliumu  UaoUulfied;  Negra  (!) 

Unngi  .  .     UncUnlSBd;  Hegio  (!) 

VnggK  .  .     Unclauiflad ;  Bantu  (!) 

WlBROiBO  .     Undurified  ;  Negro  (!) 

WabUDitk         .  '  Bmtn  (?) 

I  8ee  Wenyi. 

L'n^lna^iliiKl ;  Buntu  {>) 


s™  Wabr.,iro. 
UaclaaBiGed 


Along  the  Upper . 
4fflnent :  B  S. 


Uuclanailleil ;  Bantu  (!)     . 


Wytinii  .      Uiiclassifleii ;  Bantu  (?) 

I 


4fflnent ;  B^  a  UL,  21°  to  U'  E. 

long. 
N.  of  the  Ur^s*>  oo  ^<  eqmtoc ; 

2S°  to  28°  £.  long.  ;  weiiiiiiglT 

cannibiU. 
Left  bulk  of  Om  LoiUbs-Coigtik  JMt 

l..'k>™  II,..  Ng^iHia  paople  ;  1*  K 


l°tl 

H.  of  Uviiu  ;  occupy  a  luge  tnd 

fln  right  bank  of  Luolabu ;  tnm- 
dinud  to  caonilinliani.  ThuBaH 
IhB  WBroDgom  Meuo  ortheAnbt 
Left  buik  of  1/jwer  Coiii^a,  batwen 
the  Wvauiiuad  Nkuuiiu  ptoplM; 
4°  S.  lit,  18°  E.  long. 

Reported    by  Stnnlojr  as   S.  of  the 

WMwa  or  Dwarf  resi""  ;   2"  3. 

Ui,  2J"  E.  liiiin. 
Rii;ht  biuik  of  Luulaba-Conga  at  <ti 

junction  with  lh«  Mangata  ;  1°  to 

•i'  N.  lat,  21°  E.  loiiR. 
l*robtibly  a   tribe    of   tlio    Biteke 

nation,  wbii-b  wee. 
On  the  Lualnba,  below  Nyiingwe. 


Itight  bank  of  Lualabn-CouKO,  br- 
tween  the  WanintigaU  anit  Uken ; 
22°  B.  long.,  2°  K.  Int.  VeiJ 
powerful,  and  pr'>ltLlhly  Negroes. 

On  the  Lower  Kumnini,  near  itt 
junction  with  the  LunUba;  1' 
S.  lat,25°to2<!    E.  luliR. 

A  race  of  ilwirfa  reported  by  StnnleT 
under  the  niuntor.  and  23*  to  25' 
E.  long,,  s^  far  E.  ns  the  junctjon 
<if  Die  Rnniiiiih  niid  LuuiabL  Op- 
posite Iheni  is  the  caiiuilml  reginn. 

A  crafty  and  cun-ardly  fl-hing  m* 
lio  buih  liuiiks  of  Luolaba,  nor 
NyauRwe,  where  thb  river  ii 
colleii  the  Ruiro«'i       "  '  ' 


■e.1  Ifui 
by   the    Araba   they    an 
W^Biiyo. 
At    junction    of    the     Kwango 
Nkutu  with  the  Cougo  ;  18* 
19°  E.  long.,  3"  S.  Ut 


called 


f 
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II.  NOTES  ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAIN 

IN  AFRICA. 

By  Keith  Johnston. 

Besides  its  high  interest  in  a  meteorological  point  of  view, 
the  question  of  the  distribution  of  rain  in  Africa  is  one  of  so 
much  practical  importance  in  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
knowledge  of  the  continent,  that  no  apology  seems  to  be 
necessary  for  an  attempt  to  trace  out,  however  imperfectly  it 
can  be  done  as  yet,  the  broader  features  of  this  problem.  In 
directing  the  proper  times  for  successful  exploration  by 
Europeans  of  the  many  regions  of  the  continent  which  are 
still  unknown,  a  knowledge  of  the  seasons  of  rain  and  drought 
must  be  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The  natives  even  can 
only  venture  into  some  of  the  more  arid  deserts  of  the  Sahara, 
during  the  times  in  which  a  few  fleeting  showers  fill  the 
distant  wells  ;  in  tropical  Africa,  by  contrast,  the  rains  of  the 
wet  season  may  inundate  the  country  "  thigh  and  waist  deep," 
80  that  the  traveller  is  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  super- 
abundance of  water  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  can  do  no  useful 
geographical  work,  the  heavily  clouded  sky  shutting  out  sun 
and  stars  from  view,  and  preventing  the  determination  of  his 
position.  Witness,  for  example,  Livingstone's  journey  to  the 
lake  chain  of  the  Chambese  during  the  wet  season,  when  he 
found  it  rarely  possible  even  to  see  a  star,  and  obtained  a 
solitary  observation  for  latitude,  only  by  accident  as  it  were, 
on  waking  one  morning  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

The  monthly  diagrams  which  accompany  these  notes  are 
reductions  of  twelve  larger  maps  upon  which  the  recorded 
experiences  of  residents  and  travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, in  respect  of  the  times  of  rainfall,  were  marked  out  by 
tinting  with  blue  colour  the  localities  in  which  their  observa- 
tions were  made  for  each  of  the  months  during  which  rainy 
weather  prevailed  over  dry ;  and  by  colouring  in  brown  those 
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districts  in  which  deficiency  of  rainfall  (not  absolute  rainless- 
ness)  was  found  to  be  the  rule. 

As  yet  there  are  but  few  points  in  Africa  at  which  any 
systematic  or  long-continued  observations  of  rainfall  have 
been  made,  and  these  are  confined  to  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Algeria,  and  to  one  or  two  other  isolated  points  along  the 
coast-line.  In  the  interior  our  knowledge  depends  almost 
exclusively  on  the  observations  of  travellers  who  have  been 
moving  from  point  to  point  during  the  year.  Thus,  firom  the 
defective  nature  of  the  data  on  which  they  are  based,  these 
diagrams  can  pretend  to  no  minute  accuracy,  but  they  give,  it 
is  believed,  a  good  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  rain  from 
month  to  month  over  the  continent.  In  each  diagram  Idue 
arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  greater  prevailing  wind 
currents  of  the  month ;  and,  at  the  side  of  each,  the  zone 
which,  for  the  time,  lies  beneath  the  vertical  sun  in  its  ap- 
parent passage  north  and  south  from  tropic  to  tropic  is  indi- 
cated by  a  Iroicn  arrow. 

The  sun's  heat,  arrested  by  the  revolving  earth  in  its 
annual  circuit,  and  received  unequally  at  its  surface  by  those 
portions  of  it  which  are  covered  by  sea  and  land,  is  the  prime 
cause  of  all  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  varying  temperatures,  winds,  and  rainfall.  By 
day  each  portion  of  the  surface — now  sea,  now  land — turns 
towards  the  sun's  heat,  the  sea  warming  more  slowly,  the  land 
more  rapidly,  under  its  influence.  About  the  equatorial  belt, 
where  the  rays  fall  vertically,  the  greatest  heat  is  radiated 
upward  from  earth  to  atmosphere  ;  along  this  belt  accordingly 
the  air  expands  the  most,  and,  rising,  allows  the  cooler,  denser, 
and  heavier  air  from  the  neighbouring  regions  of  each  hemi- 
sphere to  flow  towards  it,  thus  forming  the  greatest  of  the 
atmospheric  currents — the  trade  winds. 

Over  the  oceans  on  each  side  of  the  equatorial  belt  these 
great  streams  of  air  are  nearly  constant  in  direction,  for  the 
temperature  of  the  water  changes  very  slowly,  and  they  move 
north  or  south  through  a  few  degrees  of  latitude  only,  as  the 
northern  or  southern  half  of  the  tropical  belt  comes  beneath 
the  vertical  sun  in  the  earth's  annual  round.  Where  land  lies 
across  the  equator,  however,  it  alters  and  interrupts  these 
great  currents  to  some  extent ;  changes  of  temperature  take 
place  more  rapidly  over  it  than  in  the  seas ;  that  portion  of  it 
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which  lies  for  the  time  beneath  the  sun's  direct  raye  is  quickly 
heated,  and  the  ascending  column  of  air  which  results,  moves 
to  and  fro  closely  following  the  vertical  sun,  not  for  a  short 
distance  on  each  aide  of  the  equator  only,  hut  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  tropics.  As  there  is  no  other  tract  of  land  than 
Africa  that  stretches  out  so  equally  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
to  beyond  the  tropics,  so  there  is  no  other  portion  of  the 
globe  that  can  display  the  system  we  have  sketched  out  in 
such  proportions.  Eastward,  the  trade  winds  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  blow  towards  Africa  ;  westward,  those  of  the  Atlautic 
draw  away  from  it ;  the  land  intervening,  with  its  more  rapid 
changes  of  temperature,  to  break,  in  some  degree,  the  con- 
tinuity of  those  great  streams.  Barometric  observations  show 
very  distinctly  that  an  area  of  low  pressure,  or  an  ascending 
column  of  air,  is  always  formed  over  that  portion  of  Africa 
wliich  hap]>eng  to  be  beneath  the  vertical  sun  ;  and,  as  the 
source  of  heat  apparently  moves  back  and  forward  between 
the  northern  and  southern  tropics,  this  ascending  column 
follows  its  march,  drawing  to  itself  streams  of  air  from  the 
surrounding  regions. 

Southern  tropical  Africa  is  surrounded  east,  west,  and 
south,  by  the  ocean,  so  that  when  the  vertical  sun  and  its 
accompanying  indraught  are  moving  over  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent the  inflowing  winds  bring  with  them  the  vapours  from 
the  sea  to  condense  and  fall  on  the  heights  of  the  land  in 
copious  showers  of  rain ;  the  south-east  trade  wind  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of  vapour-laden 
air,  and  being  the  great  provider  of  the  rains  of  south,  central, 
and  eastern  AMca.  From  the  broad  Gulf  of  Guinea  come  the 
supplies  for  the  western  equatorial  region  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Sudan.  A  glance  at  the  diagram  suffices  to  show  how 
obediently  the  rains  follow  the  vertical  eun  over  the  southern 
half  of  the  continent,  from  October  till  April.  If  the  whole 
continent  were  similarly  girt  about  by  the  sea,  the  same 
system  would  without  doubt  extend  to  northern  Africa  also  ; 
copious  showers  would  water  every  part  of  the  northern  tropical 
region  when  the  sun  was  vertical  over  it,  and  the  Sahara 
would  no  longer  remain  arid  and  dry. 

To  north  and  ea»t  of  Africa,  however,  stretches  the  great 
continent  of  Europe  and  Asia,  separated  only  by  the  compara- 
tively small  and  narrow  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.    The 
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presence  'of  this  land  interferes  to  alter  materially  the  whole 
system  of  movements  of  the  atmosphere  over  North  Africa* 
and  to  render  large  areas  of  it  barren  from  deficiency  of 
moisture.  Tlie  same  indraught  follows  the  vertical  san 
thither  in  its  passage  towards  the  northern  tropic,  but  the 
moist  winds  drawn  northward  after  it  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  especially  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  expend  their  stores  of 
rain  over  the  broad  belt  of  the  Sudan,  and  are  exhausted  on 
reaching  the  southern  borders  of  the  Sahara.  No  rain  can 
come  from  north  or  north-east,  for  the  winds  from  these 
directions  are  robbed  of  the  vapour  in  passing  overland,  and 
in  the  west,  between  Marocco  and  Senegal,  the  steady  north- 
east trade  wind  of  the  Atlantic  blows  persistently  away  from 
the  African  shores. 

The  presence  of  the  Asiatic  continent  also  disturbs  the 
regular  flow  of  the  trade  wind  current  over  the  whole  of  the 
north(»ni  Indian  Ocean  and  its  surrounding  lands,  altering 
and  controlling  the  march  of  the  winds,  and  with  that,  the 
rainfall  of  all  this  region.  During  the  northern  declination  of 
the  sun,  from  April  to  September,  as  in  Africa,  so  in  central 
and  southern  Asia,  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  a  strong 
indraught  of  air  from  all  sides  flows  to  the  heated  land  ;  and 
then  the  groat  current,  known  as  the  south-west  monsoon, 
blows  steadily  towards  India  from  the  east  African  shores 
across  the  Arabian  sea.  At  this  season  the  south-east  trade 
T^nnd  coming  up  past  Madagascar  appears  to  feed  the  monsoon 
current,  joining  with  it  as  a  southerly  wind  on  the  east 
African  coast  opposite  Zanzibar,  and  curving  to  north-eastward 
with  it  in  one  continuous  stream  towards  India.  It  brings 
up  the  vapours  from  the  south  Indian  Ocean,  and  carries  these 
northward  to  form  the  heavier  rains  of  the  Zanzibar  coast 
and  of  the  Somali  promontory  and  Abyssinia. 

During  the  southern  declination  of  the  sun,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  central  Asiatic  continent  has  just  as  excessive 
a  winter  cold  as  it  had  summer  heat,  the  cold  heavy  atmo- 
sphere descending  over  it  flows  outward  from  the  land  on  all 
sides,  and  then  a  dry  north-easterly  wind  stream,  warming  as 
it  advances  towards  the  equator,  takes  the  place  of  the  former 
south-westerly  monsoon  across  the  iVrabian  sea  ;  and  l>lowing 
in  towards  the  hot  lands  of  South  Africa,  brings  the  drier 
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season  to  tlie  north-eastem  coast-lands  between  Si 
aad  Zanzibur. 

The  rains  of  inter-tropical  Africa  are  thus  controlled  for 
the  moat  part  by  the  indraught  which  pendulates  with  tiie 
vertical  sun  on  the  continent  itself,  and  by  the  monsoon  winds 
of  the  north  Indian  Ocean,  wliich  are  in  part  governed  by 
the  lieating  and  cooling  of  Asia.  The  continent,  however, 
stretches  beyond  tiie  limits  of  the  tropics  north  and  south, 
passing  outside  the  zone  of  the  trade  winds  and  entering  the 
belts  in  which  westerly  winds,  blowing,  not  towards,  but 
generally  away  from,  the  tropical  zone,  prevail  throughout  the 
year.  The  parts  of  Africa  which  extend  into  these  belts  of 
westerly  winds  are  those  which  lie  beyond  the  30th  pnrallel 
of  latitude  in  each  hemisphere — the  Cape  Colony  in  the 
southern,  and  Marocco,  Algeria,  and  Tripoli  in  the  northern. 
In  contrast  to  the  inter-tropical  region,  in  which  the  liott^st 
season  corresponds  to  that  of  greatest  rainfall,  these  extremities 
of  the  continent  hiive  their  chief  supplies  of  rain  in  their 
winter  season,  or  when  the  vertical  sun  is  farthest  from  them. 
The  rains  begin  first  to  fall  when  the  temperature  of  the  land 
baa  sunk  to  such  a  degree  as  to  condense  over  it  the  vapour 
brought  by  the  westerly  winds  from  warmer  latitudes.  Thus 
the  westerly  winds  from  the  south  Atlantic  condense  in  a 
bountiful  supply  of  winter  rains  over  al!  the  south-western 
region  of  the  Cape  Colony,  from  April  onward  to  September, 
when  the  vertical  sun  is  nniih  of  the  equator.  In  Marocco  and 
Algeria,  correspondingly,  the  west  winds  of  the  north  Atlantic 
provide  the  winter  rains  of  these  high  lands,  when  their 
temperature  is  lowest,  or  when  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator, 
from  September  onward  to  March  or  April ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  least  favoured  portions  of  the  Maroccan  and 
Algerian  coast-lands  are  those  opposite  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  which  and  the  Atlantic  the 
broadest  extent  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  intervenes.  Farther 
east,  on  the  coasts  of  Tripoli  and  Egypt,  the  scanty  winter 
seem  to  be  supplied  from  the  vapours  of  the  Mediterranean 
itself. 

Two  other  portions  of  the  continent,  remarkable  in  their 
physical  character,  deserve  notice  from  the  exceptional  nature 
of  their  rain  supply.     These  are  the  high  wedge-like  table- 
land of  Abyssinia,  and  the  steep  northern  face  of  the  Somili 
2  0 
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promontory,  where  it  descends  abruptly  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
In  both  of  these  regions,  though  they  are  within  the  tropics, 
a  rainfall  occurs  in  what  may  be  termed  their  winter  months, 
when  the  sun  is  nearest  the  southern  tropic.  At  this  season, 
as  we  have  seen  previously,  the  north-east  wind  from  Asia  is 
blowing  across  the  Arabian  sea  towards  southern  Africa,  then 
heated  by  the  vertical  sun.  Down  the  Nile  valley  also  at  this 
period  cool  north  winds  are  flowing  towards  the  warm  south. 
Obstructing  the  advance  of  these  winds  the  high  lands  of 
Abyssinia  and  northern  Som&li  land  condense  upon  themselves 
the  vapours  gathered  from  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
Thus  the  Abyssinian  plateau  has  its  earlier  rains  in  the  cool 
months  of  January  and  February,  when  all  the  lowland  of 
Africa  to  east  and  westward  of  it  is  perfectly  dry ;  and  the 
high  south  coast-land  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  has  its  rains  from 
December  to  March  and  April,  when  the  interior  of  Som&li 
land  is  so  parched  as  to  have  become  ^^  Abar" — a  place  of 
famiue. 

TJie  JFlntev  Rains  of  North  Afrim. 

Having  gained  a  general  idea  of  the  march  of  the  rains  and 
the  circumstances  which  control  them,  we  may  now  tuni  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  at  their  distribution  in  particular 
districts,  beginning  with  the  winter  rains  of  the  northern 
extra-tropical  region.  In  Marocco,  north  of  the  Atlas,  Gerhard 
Eohlfs  tells  us  that  the  rains  begin  with  October  and  continue 
till  the  end  of  February  ;  but  the  observations  made  by  M. 
Beaumier  at  Mogador  show  that,  on  the  coast  at  least,  they 
continue  until  March  or  April.  In  the  year  1869  he  noted 
two  rainy  days  in  (~)ctober,  five  in  November,  thirteen  in 
December,  eight  in  February,  ten  in  March,  and  two  in  April. 
South  of  the  Atlas,  according  to  Rohlfs,  rain  falls  only  in 
January  and  the  first  half  of  February,  and  he  draws  the  con- 
tinental limit  of  these  showers  along  the  29tli  parallel  of 
latitude  as  far  as  7°  40'  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  thence  in  a 
diagonal  line  to  the  Oasis  of  Figig  on  the  Algerian  frontier 
south  of  the  Sahara  border  range ;  a  line  which  passes  through 
the  Oasis  of  Tafilet,  in  which  it  does  not  rain  for  years  at  a 
time,  and  then  only  in  insignificant  quantity. 

On  the  Algerian  coast-land  and  in  northern  Tunis  rain  falls 
only  in  the  cool  season  from  September  till  April,  continuing 
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for  days  together  in  the  winter  months,  with  intervals  of  fair 
weather,  and  filling  the  river  channels,  which  are  all  hut  dry  in 
the  height  of  snmmer.  Inland,  as  in  Marocco,  tlie  quantity  as 
well  aa  the  duration  of  the  fall  diminishes  rapidly.  Thus, 
while  Algiers  and  La  Calle  (near  the  bnrder  of  Tunis),  on 
the  coast,  have  an  average  of  31  and  36  inches  of  rain  respec- 
tively, in  the  wet  season,  Constantine,  a  little  way  inland,  has 
27  inches,  Setif  and  Batna,  on  the  interior  plateau,  17  and  IG 
inches,  Biskra,  on  the  inner  slope  of  the  Sahara  border  rangp, 
only  9  inches,  the  amount  diminishing  thence  inward  to  the 
rainless  lowlands  of  the  Sahara. 

The  coast-land  of  Tripoli  also  has  its  rains  in  the  winter 
season,  when  the  night  temperature  of  the  air  falls  often  below 
the  freezing  point.  Snow  even  is  occasionally  experienced  in 
the  city  of  Tripoli,  and  the  Ghurian  ranges  behind  it  are  snow- 
olad  at  times  ;  violent  winter  storms  of  rain  also  discharge 
themselves  on  these  uplands,  filling  the  wadis  that  descend  from 
them. 

Although  Alexandria  has  an  average  of  9  inches  of  rain 
in  59  rainy  days  of  winter,  only  an  average  of  1^  inch 
of  rain  falls  annually  in  Cairo  on  13  rainy  days,  and  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  moisture  supply  is  observed  in 
going  inland  along  the  Nile  valley,  and  over  the  Arabian 
desert.  In  the  desert  between  Cairo  and  Suez  there  may 
occur  five  or  sbc  showers  in  the  course  of  each  winter  ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wadi  Arabah  (29°  N.)  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth  tells  us  that  no  rain  fell  during  the  winter  of  1870-77  ; 
on  the  Jebel  Gharib,  the  highest  mountain  of  Lower  Egypt, 
one  degree  farther  south,  three  years  had  elapsed  vrith- 
out  rain  at  the  time  of  his  visit  ;  among  the  porphyritic 
mountains  of  the  desert  in  27°  N.  a  total  drought  had  lasted 
for  four  years;  and  at  Keneh,  on  the  Nile,  near  the  26th 
parallel,  six:  years  had  passed  without  a  shower.  Here,  indeed, 
only  nine  cloudy  days  had  been  observed  in  the  year. 

It  is  not  possible,  as  yet,  to  draw  any  definite  boundary 
line  marking  the  extreme  limit  of  the  occurrence  of  winter 
rains  in  northern  Africa,  between  inner  Marocco  and  Egypt ; 
it  appears,  indeed,  that  the  more  level  and  low-lying  portions 
of  the  northern  borders  of  the  Sahara  may  be  almost,  if  not 
absolutely,  rainless,  while  isolated  high  lands  farther  inland, 
beyond  these  dry  tracts,  may,  by  reason  of  their  elevation, 
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condense  upon  themselves  a  regular  winter  rainfalL  Thus 
Gerhard  Rohlfs  obsen^es  that  in  the  low-lying  Oases  of  the 
Tu&t  group  it  does  not  rain  oftener  than  once  in  twenty  years ; 
but  Edwin  Yon  Bary,  in  travelling  along  the  northern  face  of 
the  plateau  of  TasUi,  in  the  Tuareg  country,  south-east  of 
Tu&t,  experienced  three  considerable  falls  of  rain  within 
twenty  days  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  and  M. 
Duveyrier  records  the  fall  of  a  quantity  of  rain  which  was 
sufficient  to  fill  out  the  Wadi  Tikhammalt  with  water  in  the 
month  of  January.  The  winter  rains  indeed  seem  to  reach 
some  portions  of  the  Western  Sahara  even  within  the  limits  of 
the  tropics,  just  as  in  Abyssinia  in  the  far  east  Thus  in  the 
hilly  country  of  Aderer,  north-east  of  the  Senegal,  Captain 
Vincent  learnt  that  rain  falls  only  once  or  twice  in  some  years, 
but  in  the  month  of  October ;  even  at  Timbuktu  Dr.  Barth 
was  surprised  by  one  or  two  light  showers  in  January,  a  thing 
lie  had  never  known  in  any  other  part  of  Negroland.  He 
tells  us  also  that  the  people  of  Timbuktu  reckon  four  rainy 
days  in  March  and  three  in  April,  and  call  this  season  the 
"  Nisdn." 

The  Inter-Tropical  Rains, 

Coming  now  to  the  inter-tropical  rains,  the  same  difficulty 
occurs  in  attempting  to  assign  to  these  any  very  definite 
northern  limit.  In  a  general  way,  however,  this  limit  may  be 
drawn  with  some  confidence  from  the  Atlantic  coast  a  little 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  past  the  south  of  the  heights 
of  Aderer,  through  Asawad,  and  by  the  north  of  the  plateaus  of 
Air  or  Ashen  to  Tibesti,  and  thence  across  the  great  bend  of 
the  Nile  to  the  apex  of  the  Abyssinian  highland  near  Suakiu 
on  the  Red  Sea  coast  All  the  low  country  between  this  limit 
and  that  of  the  winter  rains  is  practically  devoid  of  moisture 
supply  in  the  fonn  of  rain.  At  exceptional  periods,  however, 
the  tropical  rains  pass  considerably  beyond  this  line.  We 
learn  from  Grerhard  Itohlfs  that  from  time  to  time  they  may 
reach  even  to  Fezzan.  In  the  time  of  Hassan  Pasha  and 
Mustapha  Pasha  south  winds  brought  up  such  heavy  and 
continuous  showers  that  the  inhabitants  of  Murzuk  had  to 
leave  it,  for  most  of  their  houses,  built  only  of  lumps  of  saline 
earth,  melted  away  beneath  the  unwelcome  visitation.  Moritz 
von  Beurmann  also  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a  shower  at 
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JIurzuk  on  the  14tli  of  May,  when  a  hot  south  wind  was 
blowing.  The  ordinary  north  Hmit  of  the  tropical  rains  is 
reached  by  them  in  August  or  September,  when  the  aun  has 
already  turned  to  begin  hie  southward  journey.  In  EI 
Arawan,  near  the  20th  parallel,  north  of  Timbuktu,  Caitlid 
notes  that  the  rains  occur  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, or  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  falling  over  Tim- 
buktu and  the  northern  bend  of  the  Niger.  Barth,  in  his 
journey  south  through  the  desert  from  Gliat  in  the  Tuareg 
country  to  tlie  hilly  region  of  Asl>en,  experienced  the  first 
tropical  rain  on  the  Hth  of  August  in  latitude  20°  N.,  and 
noted  this  point  as  the  commencement,  of  a  new  climate  with 
misty  atmosphei-e.  In  tlie  highland  of  Asben  itself  he  experi- 
enced heavy  rain  shqwera  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  be- 
ginning of  October.  Farther  east,  on  the  line  between  Tripoli 
and  Lake  Chad,  Rohlfs  marks  out  tlie  whole  stretch  of  eight 
hundred  miles,  extending  between  Sokna  in  Tripoli  (29°  N.) 
and  Sau  south  of  Bilma  (in  18°  N.),  as  an  almost  rainless 
belt ;  excepting  in  the  oases,  not  a  single  blade  of  vegetation 
grows  on  the  sands  and  the  bare  stony  flats  that  cover  this 
region.  That  it  is  not  absolutely  rainless,  however,  is  shown 
by  Earth's  experience  in  Bilma.  He  says :  "  It  was  a  circum- 
stance of  considerable  interest  that  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  (of  the  13th  of  June),  while  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated 107°  in  the  best  shade  I  could  find,  we  had  a  slight 
shower,  although  this  whole  region  has  been  set  down  as  an 
endrely  rainless  zone." 

Tlie  highland  of  Tibesti,  still  farther  east,  appears  to  be 
reached  by  the  tropical  rains  in  August  and  September,  when 
its  valleys  are  well  watered  and  its  slopes  are  covered  with 
luxuriant  pasturage.  Across  the  Nile  valley  the  limit  between 
desert  and  steppe  land,  which  may  be  taken  also  aa  the 
boundary  of  the  tropical  rains,  lies  nearly  along  the  17th 
parallel,  about  a  degree  and  »  half  north  of  Khartum.  At 
the  latter  point  tlie  rainy  season,  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  Kharif,"  begins  in  the  hot  month  of  July  (in  exceptional 
years  rain  is  also  known  in  May)  and  ends  in  September. 
Herr  Dovyak  noted  21  rainy  days  within  this  perioil  at 
Khartum.  These  rains  are  always  brought  by  east  and  south- 
rast  winds,  never  by  those  from  north  or  west  ;  immediately 
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after  they  cease  the  cool  dry  north  winds  begin  to  blow  steidflj 
up  the  Nile  valley,  continuing  from  September  until  ilarch. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  disturbance  in  the  r^ular 
march  of  the  rains,  brought  about  in  this  portion  of  East 
Africa  by  the  high  plateau  of  Abyssinia,  and  have  noticed 
how  it  condenses  upon  itself  a  supply  of  rain  during  the 
winter  months.  Scattered  and  infrequent  winter  showers  are 
also  known  among  the  bare  rocky  mountains  of  the  Nubian 
desert.  Thus  Schweinfurth  saw  dense  masses  of  clouds  dis- 
charging themselves  in  the  month  of  March  over  the  Elba  and 
Soturba  group  of  mountains  which  skirt  the  Eed  Sea  between 
20"^  and  22°  N.  lat  At  Keren,  on  the  extreme  northern  pro- 
montor}'  of  the  Abyssinian  highland,  in  16^  N.,  the  winter 
rains  fall  more  regularly  for  two  months ;  in  Abyssinia  itself 
the  *'  Cheniet,"  or  rains  of  bounty,  fall  in  January  and 
February  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  plateau,  and  some- 
what later  in  the  northern,  where  they  continue  into  the 
month  of  MarcL  Abyssinia  and  the  highlands  north  of  it 
as  far  as  the  tropic  have  also  their  summer  rains  in  common 
with  the  surrounding  lowlands,  and  these  are  drawn  from  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  the  "  KoUas  "  or  slopes  of  the  plateau  between 
3000  and  5000  feet  (about  Fazokl  on  the  Blue  Nile  for 
example)  the  latter  rains  continue  from  April  to  September ; 
on  its  summit,  or  in  the  '*  Waiiia  Degas,"  between  oOOO  feet  and 
9000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  "  Azmera,"  or  intermittent  rains, 
])egin  in  April  and  become  more  stea<iy  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber. The  Abyssinian  tributaries  of  the  Nile  naturally  depend 
for  their  maintenance  on  the  rains  of  the  plateau,  and  indicate 
the  amounts  of  these  by  their  rising  and  falling  during  the  year. 
ITie  Clua*  el  Gash,  the  most  northerly  tributar}',  was  obsen*ed 
to  begin  to  flow,  by  Captain  Rokeby  in  1874,  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  of  June,  and  it  continued  to  flow  for  three  months, 
a  period  corresponding  to  the  fall  of  the  summer  rains  which 
supplied  it.  The  Atbara-Takazze  begins  to  have  a  perceptible 
current  aLout  the  10th  of  Mav,  and  its  waters  reach  Cain> 
in  the  first  days  of  June.  The  Tzana  lake  begins  to  swell  out 
in  the  early  part  of  May  ;  the  Blue  Nile  flowing  from  it  is 
filled  up  both  by  the  intennittent  "  Azmera "  rains  of  the 
plateau,  and  by  the  more  constant  rains  which  begin  in  April 
or  May  in  the  lower  region  into  which  it  passes.  At  Karkoj 
in  Sennaar,  where  this  river  has  completed  its  descent  from 
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the  higli  land,  it  rises  in  the  latter  !mlf  of  May ;  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  its  waters  become  quite  red,  the  colouring 
being  ascribed  to  the  flooding  of  its  tributary  the  Tumut 
which  enters  it  near  Fazokl.  The  light  winter  rains  then  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  condition 
of  the  Abyssinian  rivers,  which  are  swollen  only  by  the  much 
heavier  and  later  tropical  rains,  but  the  fonner  undoubtedly 
tend  to  keep  up  their  perennial  flow, 

Kordofan,  which  occupies  the  same  latitude  na  northern 
Abyssinia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  valley,  is  supplied 
by  tlie  tropical  rains  only  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  these  are  ushered  in  by  thunder-storms  and 
hail,  and  violent  winds.  The  short  period  of  their  falling 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  the  high  plateaus  of 
Abyssiuia  and  Enarea  between  this  country  and  the  source 
of  its  rain  supply,  the  Indian  Ocean.  So  scanty  also  is  the 
supply  in  Kordofan  that  it  must  be  stored  wp  in  reservoirs 
against  the  long  months  of  drought,  and  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  every  year  water  becomes  precious  in  EU 
Obeid.  In  Darfur,  its  neighbouring  country  on  the  west,  from 
the  same  cause  there  is  only  a  short  rainy  season  of  75  days, 
from  the  15th  of  July  until  the  end  of  September. 

The  countries  round  Lake  Chad  begin  to  be  reached  by  the 
tropical  rains  nearly  a  month  earlier,  or  towards  the  end  of  June, 
and  their  last  rainfalls  occur,  as  Dr.  Nachtigal  informs  us,  in 
the  beginning  of  October.  Tlie  Chad  itself  is  at  its  lowest 
level  in  the  beginning  of  the  "  Ningeri  "  or  rainy  season,  and  It 
only  rises  gradually  during  the  second  half  of  the  rains,  reach- 
ing its  highest  after  they  have  ceased  to  fall  in  its  vicinity,  in 
the  end  of  November.  The  Pittre  lake,  on  the  other  hand, 
fed  by  more  immediate  tributaries,  doubles  its  extent  in  the 
rainy  season.  As  the  rains  of  the  upper  Nile  valley,  of 
Kordofan,  and  Darfur,  are  distinctly  supplied  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  country  about 
Lake  Chad  we  begin  to  enter  upon  the  region  which  appears  to 
be  chiefly  supplied  from  the  equatorial  Atlantic  in  the  brood 
Gnlf  of  Guinea.  Rohlfs  remarked  at  Kuka  that  the  south- 
west wind  was  the  prevailing  one,  although  the  rains  and  rain 
clouds  always  came  from  the  south-east,  or,  as  we  popularly 
say,  "  against  the  wind."  The  west  or  soutli-west  wind  pre- 
vailing there  at  and  near  the  surface  seems  to  bring  the  vapour 
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from  the  Atlantic,  which  is  coodeitded  od  Ascending  dming 
the  heat  of  the  day  bv  an  upper  and  colder  soath-easterlv 
current,  and  falls  in  the  afternoon  showers  which  are  obserred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chad.  In  the  northern  half  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sokoto.  between  Boma  and  the  Niger,  the 
tropical  rains  descend  in  the  same  season  as  around  Lake  Chad, 
though  perhaps  more  copi«KislT.  The  people  of  Gando,  Dr. 
Barth  says,  coant  upon  92  rainy  days  aDnaally,  and  he 
estimates  the  yearly  fall  of  rain  at  this  ^huce  at  not  less  than 
60,  perhaps  even  1*>0  inches. 

All  the  conntry  across  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  Niger, 
from  above  its  conduence  with  the  ^nae  to  the  basin  of  the 
SeneiraL,  has  the  commencement  of  its  rainv  season  with  the 
nonhing  sun  almost  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  al>jut  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Niger  and  Binue.  according  to  Mr.  Wliitford,  the 
rains  fall  in  precisely  the  same  period  as  at  St.  L4>uis^  near  the 
mouth  of  the  SenegaL  where  they  begin  during  the  first  half 
of  June  and  end  in  November,  sonth-west  winds  continniag 
during  this  time.  The  Senegal  river  begins  to  rise  about  the 
11th  of  June,  and  about  the  27  th  of  the  month  at  Podor, 
n-rarer  the  coast.  Its  rise  is  said  bv  Von  Kl«>len  to  amount  to 
fr .ni  30  to  42  feet  at  BakeL  Tlie  Gambia  river  also  rises 
t  from  40  to  .'••>  feet  during  the  rains,  attainiuii  it^  iovatest  size 

in  th^  brirlnnini:  of  October.  C^^min^  s«>uthward  aloni:  the 
c«  .vs:  to  Free  Town  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  rains  there  ap|iear  to 
br  exot  etliiiirly  irregular  in  p>int  of  time  and  quantity,  but 
fall  witliia  the  period  from   May  to  October  or   November. 

I  The  avera'^e  fall  here  is  iriven  bv  Buohan  as  61^*   inches :  but 

Dr.  Hortun  reo^rds  4-5  inches  in  one  vear,  and  95  in 
ano:htT.  In  Lil  eria  copious  and  protracted  showers  begin  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May  :  June  is  the  rainiest 
f  iii»'i;th  of  all  the  year  :  thence  on  to  October  there  is  a  great 

dnal  of  rain,  changing  to  ple;isant  showers  in  November, 
Occasional  showers  fall  in  the  remaining  months  of  the  vear 
al?«'.  and  April  is  the  •'tornado  month'*  on  this  j^vi.>rtion  of  the 
ccast  ;  but  June  to  November  mav  be  termed  the  true  wet 
seasoiL  A  remarkable  peri«>l,  called  here  the  " Miidle  Drirs," 
interrupts  the  season  of  heaviest  rains,  giving  live  weeks  of 
dr>'  and  pleasant  weather  fn:»m  about  the  -'.»th  or  25th  of 
July  onward,  or  so».^n  after  the  sun  has  reached  its  greatest 
northing.     This  interval  of  dry  weather  in  the  midst  of  the 
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rainy  season  is,  as  we  ehall  afterwards  notice,  a  feature  of  tlie 
distribution  of  the  rains  all  along  the  north  conat-land  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  ;  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  coast-land  alone, 
though  it  is  more  marked  there  ;  for  Park,  when  travelling  ou 
the  upper  Niger  near  Bamakoo  in  1805,  not«d  it  as  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  and  one  commonly  known  to  the  negroes 
here,  "  that  when  the  Indian  com  is  in  blossom  the  rain  stops 
for  II  days.  The  stopping  of  the  rain  evidently  depends, 
saya  Park,  on  the  buu  approaching  the  zenith  of  the  place ; 
the  sun  by  this  (14th  August)  day's  observation  being  only 
seventy  miles  north  of  us  ;  and  it  is  a  wonderful  institution  of 
providence  that  at  this  time  the  maize  here  is  in  fnll  bloBsom." 

While  the  season  of  greatest  rainfall  on  the  coast-land  of 
Liberia  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  interior  country 
and  the  upper  Niger  basin  to  northwai'd  of  it,  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  annually  eeems  to  diminish  inland,  here  as 
elsewhere,  in  a  rapid  proportion.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  travelling 
inland  from  Liberia  to  Musardu,  on  the  broad  plateau  which 
separates  the  inland  drainage  to  the  Niger  from  that  of  the 
coast  slope,  observed  that  the  quantity  of  rain  was  very  much 
smaller  tlian  that  he  liad  been  accustomed  to  experience  on 
the  seaboard  at  Monrovia, 

In  Asiiantee  and  the  Gold  Coast  the  heavier  tropical  rains 
fall  withiu  the  same  months  as  in  Liberia— from  May  to  the 
beginning  of  November,  Bowditch  remarked  here  that  it 
rained  in  May  and  June  for  about  a  third  of  the  time  ;  through- 
out July  and  August  for  nearly  half;  and  that  the  heaviest 
rains,  impetuous  torrents,  fell  from  the  latter  end  of  September 
to  the  beginning  of  November. 

Dahomey,  farther  east,  appears  to  have  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  the  rains,  but  the  accounts  of  its  seasons 
we  yet  possess  are  imperfect  and  conflicting  to  sc 
In  April,  when  the  sun  posses  the  zenith  here,  the  coast  has 
ita  first  storms  and  showers ;  in  May  the  rains  increase,  and 
become  heavy  in  June ;  they  decrease  in  quantity  in  July, 
and  cease  entirely  in  August.  September  also  is  said  to  be 
almost  a  dry  month  in  Dahomey,  but  the  swelling  of  the  coast 
lagoons  in  that  month  and  the  next  show  that  tlie  rains  must 
be  continuous  in  September  and  October  at  some  distance 
inland.  In  October  and  November  weaker  showers  of  short 
duration  again  set  in,  but  in  December  rain  seldom  falls. 
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In  the  creeks  of  the  Old  Calabar  and  Croes  rivers  near  the 
delta  of  the  Niger,  Captain  Walker  informs  us  that  the  rains 
commence  their  regular  fall  in  May,  and  begin  to  go  off  in 
Octo])er,  ceasing  in  November ;  July  and  August  are  here  the 
months  of  heaviest  fall — the  *^  middle  dries  "  of  the  coast-land 
farther  west  appearing  to  be  obliterated  in  this  region. 

The  great  river  Niger  naturally  follows  the  march  of  the 
rains  in  its  rising  and  falling,  but,  from  the  peculiar  shape  of 
its  course,  its  swellings  present  some  remarkable,  and,  at  first 
sight,  anomalous  features.  The  heads  of  the  river  lie  in  the 
belt  which  has  its  rainfall  from  June  onward  until  October 
or  November ;  but  the  wide  northward  sweep  which  its  channel 
describes  takes  it  by  degrees  into  latitudes  which  have  shorter 
and  shorter  periods  of  rainfall ;  till  at  Timbuktu,  and  its  north- 
most  bend,  it  flows  through  a  country  which  is  watered  by  the 
tropical  rains  in  small  quantities  only  in  August  and  September. 
Turning  thence  south-east  and  southward,  it  again  passes  into 
bolts  of  ever-increasing  humidity,  till  it  reaches  the  coast-land, 
where  there  are  seven  or  eight  months  of  heavy  rain  in  the 
year.  Its  upper  portion,  in  the  Mandingo  countries  and 
Masena,  appears  to  have  a  very  slow  and  gradual  rate  of  fall, 
so  tliat  the  waters  gathered  into  it  by  its  head  streams  take  a 
long  time  to  reach  its  middle  course.  Thus  at  Timbuktu, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  information  that  Dr.  Barth  was 
able  to  gather  on  the  spot,  the  Niger  continues  to  rise  till  the 
end  of  l)eceml>er  or  the  beginning  of  January  (long  after  the 
rains  have  passed  from  this  region),  and  does  not  begin  to 
decn^ase  till  Februarv.  Above  the  confluence  of  the  Binue, 
where  the  river  has  again  passed  into  the  region  of  five  or  six 
months'  rainfall  (from  June  to  November),  it  rises  in  August, 
and  attains  its  maximum  flooding  in  September,  l)eginning  to 
fall  at  the  rate  of  (>  inches,  1  foot,  and  2  feet  \^r  day,  in  the 
first  davs  of  October,  as  the  rains  move  awav  from  the 
countr}-  tlmmgh  wliich  it  flows  between  this  and  Timbuktu ; 
sinking  to  its  lowest  level,  35  feet  below  flood-mark,  in  June. 
Its  tributary,  the  Binue,  brings  flood  water  to  the  confluence 
also  in  August  and  September.  Thus  the  lower  Niger  is 
governtnl  in  its  chief  rising  by  the  rains  of  the  districts  through 
NX  hioh  it  more  immediately  passes ;  but  a  minor  swelling  has 
Ihvu  oIxitvihI  between  the  confluence  and  the  delta  in  the 
end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  which  \9  attributed  to 
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the  flood  gathered  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  or  the 
downwai'd  paaaage  of  the  volume  of  water  which  fills  the  river 
at  Timbuktu  in  December  and  January. 

The  country  extending  from  the  iii>per  Binue  to  the  heads 
of  the  streams  which  gather  to  the  Nile  in  the  Baltr  ct  GbazaJ, 
is  a^  yet  unknown  to  Europeans ;  within  it,  however,  the 
tropical  rains  doubtless  correspond  in  their  movements  and 
duration  with  those  of  tlie  known  countries  on  each  side  of  it, 
increasing  in  quantity,  and  in  the  period  over  which  they 
extend,  as  the  equatorial  belt  is  approached.  We  know  from 
Dr.  Yunker  that  the  lower  Sobat  river,  the  last  great  tribu- 
tary of  the  Nile  from  the  high  land  Bouth  of  Abyssinia,  is  in 
flood  during  the  rains  which  fall  over  its  neighbourhood  fi-oin 
June  to  November,  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  west  coast 
region  in  the  same  latitude.  Herr  Pruyssensere  has  also  given 
a  full  account  of  the  rains  over  the  Nile  region  betvreen  6° 
and  9°  30'  N,  There  the  tirst  rains  of  the  year  fall  on  the 
Kir  {Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  Bahr  el  Jebel)  between  the  Ist  and 
20th  of  March,  and  in  four  or  five  rains  about  4j  inches 
{12  cm.)  of  rain  descend.  The  vernal  equinox  divides  the  timrf 
of  the  constant  north  winds  frum  that  of  the  south  wind,  and 
this  period  is  marked  by  strong  wind  gusts  from  various 
directions,  thunder-storms,  and  torrents  of  rain.  Nine  rains 
in  this  period  gave  12J  inches  (32  cm.)  In  the  first  days 
of  April  a  tolerably  quiet  time,  with  little  rain,  succeeds  to 
the  storms,  and  divides  the  equinoctial  rains  clearly  from  the 
true  rainy  season,  wliich  set«  in  on  the  15th  of  May,  one 
month  after  the  passage  of  the  sun  across  the  zenith.  In 
this  dividing  period  five  or  six  rains  gave  nearly  G  inches 
{15  cm.)  From  the  15th  of  May  the  rains  continue  with 
interruptions  for  twenty  days ;  a  reduction  of  the  rainfall  to- 
wards the  miiidle  of  the  wet  season  (end  of  June)  is  especiaHy 
remarkable,  and  is  plainly  caused  by  the  great  north  declina- 
tion of  the  sun  at  the  tropic  After  the  passage  of  the  sun 
south  through  the  zenith,  an  increase  in  the  rain  becomes 
apparent ;  the  soil  is  then  saturated,  and  pools  appear,  In 
October  the  rains  diminish,  and  the  rainy  season  may  he  con- 
sidered past  on  the  1st  of  November,  aiier  having  lasted  for 
five  and  a  half  months.  During  this  period  alwut  fifty  heavy 
rains  occur,  and  the  whole  depth  of  water  that  falls  may 
be  set  down  as  nearly  100  inches  (250  cm.),  though  the 
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amount  is  variable  from  year  to  year.  The  four  months  from 
November  to  February  form  the  dry  season,  but  are  not 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  rainless  altogether.  The  winds 
are  as  in  Khartum,  but  the  N.  winds  occur  seldom  in  Octo- 
ber, though  in  December  they  blow  regularly,  and  continue 
through  January  and  February.  In  March  the  variable  winds 
again  appear  from  east  and  south,  but  are  not  accompanied  by 
storms  as  those  of  the  vernal  equinox  are.  A  calm  period  fol- 
lows, and  then  the  south  or  south-east  monsoon  sets  in,  and  lasts 
till  the  end  of  September,  but  it  has  neither  the  strength  nor 
the  constancy  of  the  north  wind.  In  October  the  circle  com- 
pletes itself  by  west  and  north. 

About  Gondokoro,  a  little  higher  up  the  Nile  valley,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hann,  the  chief  rains  come  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May ;  after  a  decrease  of  the  rains  in  July,  the  falls  in 
August  are  more  copiou&  At  Ismailia,  near  this,  Lady  Baker's 
observations  made  in  1871  show  that  upwards  of  7  inches  of 
rain  may  fall  in  September ;  the  amount  in  October  decreases 
greatly,  and  November,  December,  January,  and  February, 
liiay  be  considered  dry  months — north  and  north-east  "winds 
prevailing  in  these.  The  south  and  south-east  winds  begin  to 
be  the  most  frequent  in  February,  and  continue  to  blow  till 
June.  Speaking  of  the  seasons  of  the  Bongo  country,  in  the 
district  of  the  Ghazal  rivers,  west  of  Gondokoro,  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth  says  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  surprised  at  the 
meteorological  facts  exliibited  there.  Expecting  a  much  larger 
fall  of  rain  than  in  the  NDe  valley  farther  north,  he  found 
tlijit  it  was  actually  less  here  than  either  in  Gallabat  or  in 
Upper  Sennaar,  though  the  time  of  its  falling  extends  over  a 
longer  period,  the  first  rain  having  been  noted  as  early  as 
March ;  nor  did  he  observe  any  interruption  of  the  rainy 
season  between  the  two  zenith  positions  of  the  sun  (April  to 
September). 

Still  higher  up  the  Nile  basin  in  Unyoro  the  close  ap- 
proach to  the  equatorial  belt  of  rain  at  all  seasons  is  indicated 
by  the  increasing  duration  of  the  rains.  Lady  Baker's  obser- 
vations, made  in  1872-73  in  Fatiko  and  Masindi,  north-east 
of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  show  that  all  months,  excepting  per- 
haps January  and  February,  are  rainy  ;  fully  one-half  of  the 
days  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  were 
wet  at  Fatiko,  and  during  these  months  northerly  winds  were 
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prevalent  Ee-aching  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  equatorial  belt 
in  which  rain  falls  in  all  montha  is  entered.  Here  the  pre- 
vailing wind  is  from  the  east.  Captain  Speke  observed  a  very 
slight  increase  of  the  rains  here  in  April  and  in  November, 
when  the  direction  of  the  winds  is  variable ;  previous  to 
April  a  comparatively  dry  period  was  noted.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  rains  in  this  region  throughout  the 
year,  the  whole  annual  amount  that  falls  is  by  no  means  ex- 
cessive; Captain  Speke  estimated  it  at  only  49  inches. 

Though  the  equatorial  lakes  are  the  gi'eat  reservoirs  of  the 
Nile,  It  is  evident,  from  the  conditions  of  the  rainfall  in  the 
region  in  which  they  lie,  that  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  periodical  rising  of  the  river  of  Egypt,  We  have 
already  noticed  the  important  part  which  the  tributaries  from 
Abyssinia  play  in  this  phenomenon.  On  the  main  line  of  the 
White  Nile  itself,  however,  the  fluctuations  of  rise  and  fall, 
due  to  the  periods  of  heavier  rain  ami  drier  weather,  soon 
begin  to  be  apparent  For  the  river  at  Gondokoro,  Dr.  Hann 
has  observed  very  closely  the  amounts  of  average  rise  and 
fall  in  each  month.  There  it  appears  to  be  lowest  in  April, 
and  to  increase  from  that  to  a  maximum  of  flooding  in  Sep- 
tember, in  which  month  it  stands  from  4  to  5  feet  higher  than 
its  lowest  tide-mark.  Midway  between  this  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  Herr  Pruyssenfere  has  recorded 
that  its  ebb  is  lowest  about  the  25th  of  January,  and  that 
from  this  date  onward  the  rising  begins  to  take  place  very 
gradually,  and  with  frequent  oscillations,  but  becomes  more 
marked  and  rapid  in  the  beginning  of  April.  A  first  maxi- 
mum is  reached  about  the  25th  of  April,  although  but  little 
rain  has  yet  fallen  over  the  river  in  this  latitude.  This  first 
swelling  holds  on  for  about  a  fortnight,  then  the  river  falU 
again,  and  rises  afterwards  irregularly.  A  decided  increase, 
however,  shows  itself  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
towards  the  end  of  that  month  a  second  and  much  higher 
maximum  than  the  first  is  reached.  From  October  onwards 
the  river  begins  to  fall  regularly  and  slowly. 

Coming  down  to  Khartum,  the  White  Nile  there  attains 
its  maximum  in  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August 
(sometimes,  however,  not  until  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember), and  it  begins  to  fall  in  October.  Soon  after  it  has 
begun  to  rise  at  Khartum,  its  pale  azure  waters  are  joined  by 
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the  rising  Blue  Nile,  red  with  the  mud  which  its  southern 
tributaries  bring  to  it.  At  Cairo  the  Nile  rises  first  from  the 
12th  to  the  25th  of  June,  when  the  flood  of  the  Atbara  has 
passed  down  thither  through  the  long  tract  of  the  Nubian 
and  Libyan  doserts,  in  which  the  river  receives  no  supplies 
either  by  rainfall  or  tributary  streams.  Soon  afterwards  the 
waters  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  come  down  to  Lower  Egypt,  and 
then  in  July  the  red  mud  brought  by  the  Azrek  maJces  its 
appearance.  The  river  now  swells  quickly,  and  by  mid 
August  has  reache<i  half  its  accustomed  rising.  When  the 
rising  has  attained  a  height  of  16  cubits,  or  about  24  feet, 
generally  about  the  end  of  August,  the  ceremony  of  cutting 
the  "  Khaleeg,"  or  dam  near  Cairo,  is  performed,  allowing  its 
fertilising  waters  to  fill  the  system  of  canals  and  channels 
which  irrigate  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  Delta.  Tlie  maxi- 
mum rise  of  the  river  is  generally  reached  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  after  which  the  flood  begins  to  fall,  and  by  the  10th 
of  Novenibor  the  level  is  again  reduced  by  half  the  amount  of 
rise  ;  the  minimum  state  is  reached  in  May.  At  Assuan  the 
flooded  Nile  rises  in  the  narrower  channel  to  50  feet  above 
its  low  lovt'l  :  at  Thebes  alx)ut  36  feet.  At  Cairo  the  crier 
pn>clainis  that  the  **  river  has  given  abundance  '*  when  the 
rise  has  n\'\ohod  24  feet  (16  cubits),  but  upwards  of  30  feet 
are  riMiuiivd  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  lands,  and 
this  is  not  alwavs  reached,  the  failure  of  the  river  Knns: 
always  to  a  gn*ater  or  less  extent  disastrous.  At  the  northern 
edge  of  the  delta,  so  spread  out  is  the  flood  l)efore  it  reaches 
the  chief  mouths,  that  it  does  not  amount  to  a  rise  of  4 
feet  in  thesi*. 

Conuuir  back  now  to  the  equuiiyrial  belt  '»/  rain  at  all 
seasons  of  the  vear,  which  we  reached  at  the  Victoria  Nvanza, 
we  may  attctnpt  to  tn\ee  out  the  limits  of  this  central  zone  as 
far  as  information  alxnit  it  ^x^rmits.  It  has  Wen  argued  that 
the  constant  rains  which  Captain  Speke  oWned  in  Uganda 
may  have  Kvn  merely  a  local  phenomenon,  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  i:r«\it  evaporating  surface  of  the  Victoria  Xyanza, 
and  that  Central  Africa  may  owe  its  abundant  rain  to  its 
numcnnis  lanrt*  lakes.  A  portion  of  the  vajxmr  tlra^rn  up 
twm  these  lakes  may,  and  undoubtedly  does,  fall  back  on  the 
ciumtries  nnind  their  shores,  but  the  lakes  themselves  are  the 
standing  eviden^v  of  the  ftn:<r;»  of  rainfall  over  evajioration. 
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To  say,  then,  that  the  abundant  rainfall  of  Central  Africa  is 
derived  from  tliein  is  manifestly  erroneous.  The  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  duration  of  the  rains  from  each  side  toward  the 
equator  all  across  the  continent,  also  clearly  indicates  that  the 
continuance  of  the  rains  throughout  the  year  in  Uganda  is  not 
a  local  phenomenon.  About  the  limit  of  the  tropical  rains  in 
the  Sahara  (in  20°  N.),  the  time  of  possible  fall  is  limited  to 
tlie  one  month  of  July  or  August ;  about  Lake  Chad  (in  13° 
N.)  the  rains  last  for  three  months,  on  the  Upper  Nile  (in  about 
8°  N.)  for  fine  months,  at  Gondokoro  (3°  N.)  for  nearly  seven 
months,  in  Unyoro  (2°  N.)  for  ten  months.  From  South 
Africa,  as  we  shall  afterwards  notice  more  particularly,  the 
period  of  the  rains  also  increases  towards  the  equator.  On 
the  Middle  Zambesi  (IS"  S,)  there  are  six  rainy  months ;  ahout 
Lake  Bangweolo  (11°  S.)  seven;  over  the  Tanganyika  Lake 
(5°  S.)  eiffht;  the  period  of  fait  increasing  northward  through 
Karague  to  tiie  equatorial  belt  of  rain  in  all  seasons.  Towanls 
the  east  of  the  Nyanza  the  equatorial  countries  lying  round 
the  great  snow-capped  mountains  of  Kenia  and  Kilima-Njaro, 
as  well  as  the  coast  slope  beyond  these  down  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  between  Mombaa  and  Barava,  appear  to  have  inter- 
rupted rains  de(}endbg  on  the  clianges  of  the  monsoon ;  the 
belt  in  which  rain  occurs  in  all  months  seems  therefore  to 
have  its  eastern  limit  not  far  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Victoria  Lake.  On  the  southern  shores  of  the  Nyanza,  also, 
as  Karague  and  Umyamuesi  are  approaclied,  the  raiua  are 
interrupted  by  dry  periods,  which  gradually  increase  in  dura- 
tion as  we  advance  southward ;  the  southern  limit  of  the  belt 
in  question  may  thus  be  drawn  across  the  south  of  the  Nyanza. 
Towards  the  west,  under  the  equator,  we  have  as  yet  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  rains,  but  there 
seems  to  be  every  probability,  from  the  conditions  of  the 
known  i>ortions  of  the  continent  north  and  south  of  it,  that 
the  central  belt  of  rain  in  all  months  extends  uninterruptedly 
from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  region  of  the  Ogowd  river 
and  the  Gaboon  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  M.  Du  Chailtu,  who 
has  penetrated  farthest  into  Western  Africa  under  the  equator, 
says  it  is  evident  that  it  rains  more  or  less  throughout  the 
year  in  tlie  interior  of  this  region,  and  this  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  the  case  on  the  coast-land  itself,  though  there  the  fluc- 
tuations of  amount  of  rain,  due  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  are 
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uiftrc  rnarke«if  an^l  the  daily  land  and  sea  breezes  have  tb 
i'ih'cx.  (hi  the  e.stuarj  of  the  Gahoon,  the  months  of  Janiu 
and  F<*bnian%  when  the  sun  is  farthest  south,  are  compa 
tively  dry,  having  only  occasional  rains  and  thunder-stom 
through  Sfarch,  April,  and  May,  rains  and  tornadoes,  lasting! 
on«  to  two  hours,  are  observed ;  June,  July,  August,  and  & 
t(*nilH*r  have  a  clouded  sky,  but  less  rain ;  and  at  the  end 
thin  time;  the  sky  clears,  the  grass  withers,  and  the  first  h 
of  OctolMjr  may  be  dry.  The  heaviest  rains  of  all,  howev 
set  in  during  the  latter  half  of  October,  and  continue  thron 
Nov«»inber  and  December. 

Tlwi  river  Ogowe  rising  in  March  and  April,  and  again 
OcIoImt  and  November,  shows  that  the  periods  of  maidmi 
rainfiiU  over  it^j  basin  correspond  accurately  with  those  not 
by  ('aj)tiun  Sprke  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Victoria  Lai 
the  condition  of  the  river  also  shows  that  the  reduction  of  i 
rains  at  the  times  when  the  sun  reaches  the  northern  a 
southern  tropics  must  be  very  considerable,  for  Dr.  L 
dosoribes  its  melancholy  aspect  in  August.  The  formr 
broad  and  powerful  stream  shrinks  down  at  this  season 
narrow  and  isolated  strips  of  water,  often  scarcely  two  frt:Z  'i*? 
and  its  channel  shows  high  sandbanks  which  give  i:  x  zl-: 
toiums  yollow  colouring,  and  render  canoeing  vt-rv  .i:±:' 
The  C^>uillu  river  in  Loango,  between  the  Ogowe  an  i  0  - 
was  ol  served  bv  Dr.  IVchuel-Loesche  to  rise  in  th»^  zlI'-  Lr 
Septeuiber,  so  that  its  conditions  and  rain  supply  "i...  re* 
to  ditVer  nuieh  from  those  of  the  Ogowe.  AVe  r.  ■»■  d 
"  '  thn>uirh  Mr.  Stanlev's  terrible  joumev  aloui:   it>    -i  i^^  - 

Nvanuwe,  that  the   Lualaba  and  Conjio   ar^    .^n^-     --**.i 

anil   tlial   its  course,  like  that  of  the  Ni:ier  rw--^-.'    -"  n 

wide  semioinnilar  sweep  to  northward,  reaoLirij  i5  "lt  i? 

V  decrees  m^rth  o(  the  tniuator.     Tlie  whole  •■t    th-r  —  •••  "  .*   ••  i 

Ji  of  the  l\M\i:o  thus  lies  within  the  ei|uatoriaI  '>-!:    -f  n^  -^ 

\  months  whieli  we  have  just  descril»ed,  ar.i    w:-;    -    t-u  j 

we  l..ive  seen,  tlio  nuns  n\neh  their  maxii-^.:::!    ii..  ,lt~-  u 
the  times  of  the  venial  and   autumnal   eij.::.    ^i-s.        "^^^ 
s<»rvi\l  swtllin^  and  faliin::  of  the  great    nv--    j-     -^    .. 
cxHirse   a^rw  rivcis^^ly   with   the  tfuc:uA::  ->      ■:    ti-    -vr 
"  over  i:.     No:  T';ir  fn^n  the  Yellala  oa:arjLc:s  Ll^  ----  .^r-   -.-y 

notexi  the  :::rva:est  rise  of  the  river,  becinnirc    ^    -».-      •■• 
"■  S<*Keuuvr  and  ending  on  the   i5d   ot   r^M:trri':«ic     ui.i. 
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lecond  iroin  the  first  week  in  March  till  the  end  of  June  ;  in 
the  fonner  the  river  rose  9^  feet,  in  the  latter  2  feet.'  The 
upper  basin  of  the  Congo — where  the  river  is  known  by  the 
various  names  of  Chnmbeae,  Luapula,  atid  Lualabo,  and  where 
it  flows  through  Lakes  Bangweolo,  Moero,  and  Ulenge  or 
Lanji — extends  into  latitudes  into  which  the  rains  follow  the 
vertical  sun,  and  are  interrupted  by  a  dry  period  of  more  and 
uore  considerable  duration  the  farther  they  lie  from  the 
equatorial  zone.  At  Bambarre  in  the  Manyuema  country, 
between  the  northeni  half  of  Tanganyika  and  tJie  Lualaba. 
Livingstone  observed  that  the  rains  began  in  the  end  of 
October  or  beginning  of  November,  and  ceased  in  July,  and 
he  recorded  a  total  amount  of  rainfall  in  this  time  of  58 
inches.  Hflre  then  the  eight  months  during  which  the  sun  is 
passing  south  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  returning  nortli- 
ward  past  the  equator  are  rainy  ;  the  four  months  in  which 
the  vertical  sun  is  farthest  north  being  dry.  Farther  up  the 
Lualaba  basin,  at  Lake  Bangweolo,  the  duration  of  the  rainy 
season  was  two  months  less  ;  rain  fell  only  very  sparingly  in 
the  end  of  October  and  during  November,  but  between  that 
mouth  and  May  no  day  passed  without  tliunder  or  rain.  Tlie 
whole  amount  of  fall  was  observed  by  Dr.  Livingstone  to  be 
42  inches  in  the  rainy  season  of  1866-67,  and  53  inches  in 
1867-C8,  the  prevailing  wind  being  the  south-east.  On  the 
water-parting  between  the  Nyassa  rivers  and  the  Loangwa 
basin — as  in  Kabuire,  Itawa,  and  Lopere,  and  over  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake — the  rains  also  set  in  about 
the  end  of  October,  and  last  for  Si  months,  till  nearly  the 
middle  of  May,  becoming  heavier  in  the  months  in  which  the 
sun  is  passing  nortk  In  the  Balonda  country,  on  the  water- 
parting  between  the  Zambesi  and  Congo  basins,  Livingstone 
remarked  the  commencement  of  the  rains  on  the  15th  of 
October,  and  their  cessation  on  the  28th  of  April.  The 
Zambesi  valley  is  likewise  reached  by  the  rains  in  the  end  of 
October  or  in  November,  when  the  sun  is  passing  south  over 
it ;  they  diminish  in  quantity  in  December  and  Januarj-,  when 
the  sun  is  farthest  south  ;  and  are  heaviest  in  February  and 

'  Mr.  atanlev,  who  waa  oji  tht  river  from  Novpmlier  187fl  till  Anguat 
1877,  nottd  the'swclling  (I'orresponiUne:  to  tlii!  secoud  rise  obMrved  by 
Gruiiiy)  from  the  Btli  to  the  22d  of  May.  Ths  rim  up  river  U  about 
8  f«t  at  thia  time,  but  greutcr  iu  the  unrroirs. 
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March,  or  in  part  of  April,  aa  b^  ia  returning  north 
The  plains,  which  were  well  moistened  in  November,  become 
supersaturated  in  the  early  months  of  the  ye^r,  and  pour  forth 
the  floods  of  clear  water  which  then  inundate  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi,  and  keep  the  river  in  flood  tiil  July.  At  Tete,  where 
the  Zambesi  emerges  from  the  central  plateau  of  South  Africa, 
veiy  gentle  rains  or  heavy  mists  occur  in  winter,  and  are  known 
as  the  "  wheat  showers,"  but  in  all  the  interior  countrj-  of 
South  Africa  winter  rain  is  very  seldom  known. 

The  country  between  Mozambique  and  the  Nyassa  has  tt« 
rainy  season  also  from  llie  end  of  November  till  May ;  but 
Bishop  Steere  remarked,  in  his  IVcdk  to  the  Nyassa  Country,  that 
for  several  months  after  the  lower  gronnds  are  full  of  water,  the 
drying-up  time  being  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  all.  The  Sliire 
river  flowing  from  Lake  Nyassa  is  in  highest  flood  in  Jaonaiy 
and  February  corresponding  to  the  heaviest  rainfall  of  its  basin. 

The  island  of  Madagascar  in  the  same  latitude  as  tlie 
Zambesi  valley  has  its  season  of  rain  at  a  corresponding  period. 
The  "  Fahavaratra,"  the  season  of  the  "  causing  or  introducing 
of  the  rain,"  is  in  October  or  November.  The  "  Fararano,"  or 
"  end  of  water,"  occurs  in  April. 

South  of  the  Zambesi  valley  in  Central  Africa,  thou^  the 
period  of  rainfall  during  the  south  declination  of  the  sun 
remains  nearly  the  same,  the  quantity  diniinislies  greatly,  anil 
an  interrupting  period  of  dry  weather  begins  to  ap^>ear.  The  rain 
begins  in  October  or  November,  but  when  the  sun  has  reached 
the  southern  tropic  in  December,  it  slackens  during  that  month 
and  January,  the  months  in  which  droughts  are  most  dreaded 
in  the  region  between  Kolobeng  and  Linyanti ;  but  the  rains 
begin  ^aiu  in  February,  and  are  stronger  in  tliat  month  and  in 
MarcL  Between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi,  according  to 
Carl  Mauch,  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  occurs  in  October,  and 
the  last  storms  with  rain  are  exi>ected  in  May  ;  during  the  dry 
winter  tlie  grasses  are  bnmed  down,  and  the  air  is  Ailed  wili 
smokes.  Towards  the  end  of  September  a  conflict  begins 
between  the  east  and  west  winds,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
remarkable  dust  pillars  which  then  whirl  over  the  blacki 
plains.  In  the  Transvaal  Kepubhc  the  rainy  season  begins 
September  and  lasts  till  April,  giving  a  plentiful  enpp!^;' 
during  the  winter  months  tliere  is  little  or  no  rain,  Tlie 
Oasa  country,  or  the  lowland  which  separates  the  high  Trans- 
vaal and  Matebele    Kafir  countries  from  the  Indian    Ocean 
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between  Sofala  and  Delagoa  Bay,  is  described  by  Mr.  St. 
Vincent  Erskine  as  an  almost  rainless  country,  tliough  the 
aky  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  day  till  sunset  is  constantly  filled 
with  clouds  ;  owing  to  the  low  and  level  character  of  the  land, 
however,  these  clouds  float  on  uncondensed  towards  the  hills, 
leaving  to  these  lands  only  the  benefit  of  their  shadows. 
Southward  from  Delagoa  Bay,  where  the  plateau  edge 
approaches  the  coast,  all  round  through  Natal  and  Kafraria  to 
the  Gamtoos  river  in  southern  Cape  Colony,  the  rains  are 
condensed  on  the  high  margin  of  the  continent  during  the 
summer  months,  when  tlie  vapours  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are 
drawn  towards  the  heated  land  of  the  interior.  In  the  six  wet- 
test months,  from  October  to  the  end  of  March,  about  45  inches 
of  rain  fall  on  the  toast-land  of  Natal ;  at  Maritzburg,  farther 
inland,  according  to  Dr.  Mann's  observations,  the  annual  rain- 
fall amounts  only  to  30  inches.  The  Drakenbei^  mountains 
and  the  terraces  of  the  plateau  which  stretch  north  and  south 
of  these  condense  upon  themselves  the  greater  portion  of  the 
vapours  brought  at  this  season  by  the  easterly  trade  wind,  and 
rob  the  interior  country  to  a  great  extent ;  southward  also 
towards  Cape  Colony  the  amount  diminishes  rapidly.  Thus, 
at  Aliwal  north,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Orange  river,  the 
annual  fall  (from  September  until  April  or  May)  has  been 
found  by  Mr.  Dowling,  from  observations  carried  on  between 
1866  aud  187'1,  to  be  25  inches,  February  being  the  wettest 
month ;  at  Graaf-Reynet,  near  the  outer  base  of  the  Compass 
Berg  in  the  eastern  division  of  Cape  Colony,  the  annual 
amount  is  reduced  to  13  inches.  Inland,  over  the  Transvaal, 
the  Orange  Free  State,  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  the  interior 
districts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  amount  of  rain  diminishes 
gradually  westward  over  the  Bechuana  country.  In  winter 
over  southern  Bechuana  Land  cold  winds  blow  from  the  south, 
but  seldom  bring  rain  ;  in  spring  (end  of  August)  the  north 
winds  set  in  and  blow  steadily  with  great  force  from  10  A.M. 
until  sundown,  and  clear  nights  follow ;  these  continue  until 
November,  when  the  thunder-storms  begin,  and  during  the 
prevalence  of  these  winds  the  sky  and  air  seem  to  be  full  of 
thick  smoke-like  mists,  a  condition  brought  about  by  the  fine 
particles  of  sand  from  the  Kalahari.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
windy  season  the  thirsty  animals  are  seen  bending  their  necka 
towards  the  moist  winds  which  bring  with  them  the  scent  of 
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the  gre«a  vegetaiion  of  the  tropics.  The  dry  Kalahari  deaeit 
lies  beyond,  and  Is  remarkable  both  for  its  deficiency  oT 
inoiBture  and  its  rery  considerable  vegetation.  "  Tlie  reuon 
why  so  little  rain  fjls  on  this  extensive  plain,"  says  Dr. 
Livingstone,  "  is  tliat  the  prevaUing  irinds  of  most  of  the 
int«rior  country  are  easterly,  witii  a  little  southing.  Thp 
muisture  taken  np  by  the  atmosphere  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  deposited  on  the  eastern  hilly  slope  ;  and  when  the  moricg 
mass  of  air  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  it  i^  then  on  the 
verge  of  the  great  valley,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kalahan, 
the  great  heated  inland  plfuns ;  there,  meeting  with  the 
rarefied  air  of  that  hot  diy  snrface,  the  ascending  heat  giva 
it  greater  capacity  for  retaining  alt  its  remaining  humiditT, 
and  few  showers  can  be  given  to  tlie  middle  and  western  lan^a 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  hygromelric  jiower." 

Over  the  border  lands  of  the  Kalahari  the  rains  of  the 
summer  months  ari'  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  thun(ie^ 
stoniis.  These  ari>  constantly  occurring  in  the  rainy  searaa 
along  the  mountains  which  border  the  Free  State  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Cape  Colony ;  in  Griqualand  West  they 
occur  less  frequently,  and  are  there  preceded  by  clouds  of 
dust :  farther  north  and  west,  the  scanty  supply  of  rain  which 
falls  in  the  Kalahari  itself,  and  in  Buslimanland,  south  of  iiu 
Orange,  comes  with  the  thnnder-atorms  which  occaaiousUy 
roll  over  it.  Many  portions  of  its  area,  however,  are  Dol 
visited  by  rain  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  now  traced  out  the  movements  of  the  tropical 
rains,  as  far  as  these  are  more  directly  controlled  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  vertical  sun  to  and  fro  over  the  length  of  tbi^ 
continent,  from  the  Sahara  to  the  Kalahari  desert.  There 
remain  to  be  noticed,  as  belonging  to  the  tropical  region,  tlie 
rains  of  the  western  coast-lands  between  the  lower  Congo  and 
Orange  rivers,  in  which  tlie  influence  of  the  south-east  tnde 
wind  shows  itself;  the  rains  of  the  monsoon  region  betvees 
SomAJi  Land  and  Zanzibar  ;  and  the  winter  rains  of  the  Cap' 
Colony. 

The  Sains  of  Angola  and  Damara  Land. 

In  describing  the  physical  features  of  the  west  coast-laoiis 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river  in  the  former  part  of  the  bdolt, 
the  remarkable  line  of  divtsiun  marked  by  the  great  river, ml 
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the  contrast  of  the  forestcovered  and  humid  coaat-Iand  north- 
ward of  its  estuary,  with  the  comparatively  bare  shores  eouth- 
ward  of  it,  have  been  noticed.  North  of  the  river,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  rains  are  nearly  continuous  over  the  humid  forests 
throughout  the  year ;  but  immediately  the  estuary  is  crossed, 
a  region  is  eutered  in  which  there  are  well-marked  wet  and 
dry  seasons.  In  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  which  lies  south  of 
the  river,  and  on  the  northern  borders  of  Angola,  Lieutenant 
Grandy  leamt  that  the  rains  begin  with  the  "  Masanat,"  or 
winter  season,  in  December,  and  fall  lightly  during  its  con- 
tinuance till  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  of  February ;  then 
begins  the  "  Kundoj,"  or  season  of  heavy  rains,  lasting  through 
the  remainder  of  February,  March,  and  half  of  April.  To  this 
succeeds  the  "  Khiiombo,"  or  spring  season  ;  then  the  "  Sevoo," 
or  summer ;  and,  lastly,  the  "  BamfoUi,"  or  dry  season  of  the 
latter  part  of  September,  October,  and  November.  Though  in 
the  interior  of  Angola,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Livingstone'B 
notes  in  crossing  into  it  from  the  Zambesi,  tiie  single  rainy 
season  probably  extends  from  October  to  May,  as  in  the  upper 
lake  region  of  the  Chambese  in  the  same  latitude,  the  coast- 
land  has  a  far  more  scanty  supply,  and  this  is  distributed  in 
a  double  rainy  season.  Tlie  obsen-ations  of  Mr.  Monteiro  and 
of  Messrs.  Gabriel  and  Brand  at  Loanda  agree  in  represent- 
ing the  first  rains  as  beginning  there  in  the  hitter  part  of 
October,  and  continuing  until  December ;  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, however,  are  dry  months.  In  the  end  of  the  latter,  or 
in  March,  the  rains  begin  again,  and  last  to  the  15th  of  May, 
when  dry  weather  again  resumes  and  lasts  till  October.  In 
describing  the  climate  of  the  Quanza  river,  which  reaches  the 
sea  a  Lttle  south  of  Loanda,  Carl  Alcxanderson  continus  these 
observations.  The  summer  or  rainy  season,  he  says,  is  divided 
into  two — the  small  and  big  rains.  "  On  the  1 8th  of  October, 
when  we  have  the  sun  in  our  zenith,  small  showers  begin  to 
fall  in  the  afternoon  until  the  32d  of  December,  when  the  enn 
attains  its  greatest  southern  declination ;  from  that  date  until 
the  24th  of  February,  when  we  again  have  the  sun  in  our 
zenith,  the  weather  remaius  changeable  ;  while  in  March  and 
April  the  rains  come  down  in  heavy  showers  of  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  hours'  duration,  inundating  the  country."  After 
the  middle  of  October  the  Quanza  river  begins  to  rise  gra- 
dually until  the  end  of  March,  when  it  is  at  its  highest,  and 
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it  remains  more  or  less  stationary  until  the  end  of  ApriJ  or 
middle  of  May,  when  it  gradually  begins  to  fall  again.  The 
whole  nmount  of  rainfall  for  the  year  at  Loanda  is  siirjirisin^j- 
small,  not  exceeding  12  or  15  inches;  but  the  amount  dimio- 
ishes  gradually  as  we  go  southward  along  the  coa^t  pa^t 
Benguelft  and  Mossomedeg,  till  about  Cape  Frio  an  altogether 
rainless  strip  of  barren  coast-land  is  entered  upon,  which  ex- 
tends thence  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  paet  the  mouth  o( 
the  Orange  to  that  of  the  Olifants  river,  in  the  west  of  tk 
Cape  Colony.  All  this  strip  of  coast-land,  from  the  sea  in- 
land for  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  base  of  the  plateau,  is  pnc- 
tically  rainless,  though  dense  sea  fogs  rise  over  it  about  dawn. 
It  occupies  a  situation,  with  respect  to  the  south-easwrly 
trade  wind  of  the  Atlantic,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  thr 
corresponding  portion  of  the  coa^t-land  of  the  Sahara,  in  the 
north  of  the  continent,  between  Cape  Jubi  and  Cape  Blancu, 
past  and  away  from  which  the  north-east  trade  wind  bW; 
thrwighout  the  year,  flowing  continually  from  colder  towards 
warmer  latitudes,  and  increasing  in  its  power  of  absorbing 
moisture.  The  west  coast  land  of  Austndia,  and  the  c<iast- 
desert  of  Atocnma  in  South  America,  are  analogous  example« 
in  other  continents. 

Inland  from  Walfisch  Bay,  Mr.  Chapman  draws  the  limit 
of  the  sea  fogs  at  Wilson's  Fountain,  a  station  which  bee  at 
about  seventy  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  route  to 
BoiUbenk  Damara  Land.  From  this  point  coastwise  v«rT 
little  rain  ever  falls.  The  plateau  of  Damara  La»d  itself. 
however,  has  a  periodical  though  very  uncertain  rain^ 
Mr.  Gallon  learnt,  from  the  long  experience  of  thf  Rev, 
Mr.  Hahn,  of  the  Rhenish  Mission,  that  over  fdl  southern 
Damara  Land  occasional  and  sometimes  verj'  heavy  showeis 
occur  from  November  to  January,  but  that  the  true  rainy 
season  lies  between  the  first  of  January  and  the  last  of  April 
From  the  middle  of  May  to  November  rain  is  scarcely  ent 
known  to  fall.  Here,  then,  as  in  all  the  eastern  region  of  the 
Matebele  country  and  the  Transvaal,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Kalahari  desert,  the  rains  come  with  the  southern  decUnstioD 
of  the  sun,  and  become  stronger  as  the  sun  turns  to  go  nortlt- 
ward.  The  showers  are  extremely  violent,  and  are  tiwi^ 
accompanied  by  thunder-storms.  The  ground  is  seldom  ■ 
rated  until  February,  but  after  that  pools  of  i 
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" vUys"  are  found  everywhere  ;  by  Jmie,  however,  all  but  the 
largest  of  these  are  dried  up.  The  streams  are  all  periodical, 
and  run  to  very  different  extents  in  different  years.  The 
Kuisip,  Mr.  Galton  telU  us,  had  been  seven  years  without 
reaching  the  sea,  and  then  almost,  if  not  quite,  reached  it 
three  times  in  six  years. 

Great  Namaqualand,  the  aouthem  continuation  of  the 
same  highland,  appears  to  hare  nearly  the  same  ratny  season, 
but,  towards  the  south  especially,  the  rains  fall  more  sparingly, 
and  north  of  the  Lower  Orange  river  the  country  is  subject 
to  the  most  terrible  droughts.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  the 
winter  rains  of  the  Cape  appears,  however,  to  reach  aouthem 
Namaqualand. 

It  ia  difficult  aa  yet  to  decide  whence  the  summer  rain  supply 
of  Damara  and  Namaqualand  is  derived,  whether  from  the  near 
Atlantic  or  the  distant  Indian  Ocean.  It  appears  probable, 
however,  that  it  ia  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  for  Mr.  Galton  observes  that  the  rains  fall  most  heavily 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  country,  and  we 
know  that  the  south-east  trade  wind  is  constantly  blowing 
away  from  this  region,  rendering  its  coast-land  dry  and  barren. 
Mr.  Moffat  and  Mr.  H.  Tindall  also  agree  in  stating  that  almost 
all  the  aummer  thunder-showers  of  Namaqualand  are  brought 
by  wind  from  N.E.  Very  rarely  they  seem  to  rise  from  S.W. 
On  tliis  supposition  the  Kalahari  desert  is  dry  and  rainless 
simply  on  account  of  its  level  character  ;  if  any  considerable 
heights  occurred  on  its  surface,  these  would  undoubtedly  con- 
dense the  moisture  which  passes  over  it  to  Namaqualand. 

The  Monsoon  Itains  of  the  East  Coasl  Land. 

We  may  pass  over  now  to  look  at  the  distribution  of  rain 
in  the  Monsoon  region  of  the  eastern  equatorial  region  of  the 
continent.  In  its  widest  senae  the  monsoon  region  includes 
Abyssinia,  the  Upper  Nile  basin,  eastern  Unyamuesi  between 
the  Victoria  and  the  Tanganyika  Lakes,  and  the  country  north 
of  a  line  drawn  thence  to  about  Cape  Belgado.  About  the 
limit  thus  indicated  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  appears  to  cease,  or  to  be  lost  gradually  in  the  system 
of  atmospheric  movements  controlled  by  the  conditions  of 
Africa  itselt    The  rains  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Upper  Nile  valley 
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have  been  already  degcribed.  For  Somali  Land,  as  fur  as  it 
has  yet  been  penetrated  from  the  north,  we  posseea  two  good 
eources  of  information  about  the  rains,  in  the  account  given  bf 
Captain  Burton  of  bia  adventurous  journey  to  Har&r,  and  in 
Herr  Haggenmacher's  description  of  tlie  country  between  Ber- 
berah  and  Libaheli,  130  miles  due  south  of  that  porl  Thew. 
travellerB  agre«  in  representing  the  hea\7  rains  of  the  upl&ndl^ 
of  the  northern  Somfili  country  (distinct  from  the  winter  raint 
of  the  Bt^ep  coast-land)  as  beginning  with  the  gji  or  ffuffi  mon- 
soon (from  "  gug,"  rain)  in  April,  and  continuing  until  July  or 
August  Then  follows  the  season  named  -ffayu,  the  hot  seaeou 
after  the  monsoon,  during  which,  south  of  Berberah,  the 
fall  more  sparingly ;  while  towards  Harar  the  country  sufli 
from  the  Fotu,  a  hot  dusty  simum.  Next,  during  October, 
the  season  called  Keren  or  Kantn,  the  rains  draw  westi 
from  the  country  behind  Berberah,  and  a  fall  of  rain  now  all 
the  dust  raised  in  the  previous  months.  Then  comes  the 
or  beginning  of  the  cold  season,  from  November  to  Jam 
when  rain  falls  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  Somali  ' 
and  lastly,  the  JUal,  or  dry  period,  from  January  to  the  end 
March,  when  the  nomads  migrate  for  pasture  to  the  loi 
plains,  which  are  then  watered  by  the  winter  rains. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  there  may  be  said  to  be 
rainy  seasons  in  northern  Som&li  Land — a  greater  fr^m  Apnl 
Jnly  or  August,  and  a  lighter  from  October  to  December 
two  dry  seasons — a  longer  and  more  pronounced  from  Janusij' 
to  March,  and  a  shorter  and  less  definite  one  in  August  and 
September.  The  Juba  river  sinks  rapidly  in  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, after  the  close  of  the  greater  rains.  Richard  Brenner, 
who  accompanied  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Barou  Yon 
Decken  to  the  Juba,  and  who  afterwards  made  extenaii 
journeys  in  the  equatorial  coast-land  of  East  Africa  bet' 
Barava  and  Mombas,  has  had  perhaps  better  opportunitiea 
than  any  other  European  traveller  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  seasonal  changes  iu  this  region  of  the  continent.  He  teUi 
us  that  about  the  equator  (which  runs  centrally  through  tbfl 
southern  Galla  countries)  the  first  rainy  season  begins  in  April, 
and  continues  till  the  end  of  June ;  the  second  rainy  season  of 
September  and  October,  which  occurs  regularly  farther  sostb 
(and  which  corresponds  to  the  second  rains  of  northern  SomAli 
Land),  fails  altogether  on  the  low-lying  equatorial  coast-imd, 
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or  is  only  marked  by  a  heavily  clouded  sky.  The  north-east 
monsoon  sets  in  regularly  here  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  hence  onward  to  the  middieof  the  succeeding  March  there 
is  continual  blue  sky  without  a  shower.  In  March  west  winds 
begin  to  blow,  and  land  and  sea  breezes  alternate  on  the  coast ; 
the  soutli-west  monsoon  then  sets  in  with  heavy  rain  aquallB. 
The  interior  of  the  southern  Galla  country  towards  the  moun- 
tains which  seem  to  unite  the  highland  of  Abyssinia  with  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Kenia  and  Eilima-Njaro,  south  of  the  equator, 
appears,  however,  to  have  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  rain 
between  March  and  November. 

Coming  south  to  Mombas  and  the  Wanika  country,  Mr. 
New  tells  us  that  there  the  seasons  are  remarkably  regular. 
The  Mudka  (or  larger  rains)  begin  towards  the  latter  part  of 
March  or  in  the  lirst  days  of  April,  and  continue  through  April, 
May,  and  June.  Then  there  is  a  pause,  followed  by  showers 
in  July.  These  latter  rains  are  colled  the  Mcho,  and  nature  is 
now  in  her  best  dress.  August  and  September  are  dry,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  this  time  vegetation  has  drooped.  In  October 
and  November  the  Vvii,  or  lesser  rains,  fall,  and  nature  revives 
as  if  by  magic  Next  comes  the  dry  season,  from  November 
to  April,  when  the  sun  blazes  furiously,  calling  up  a  deadly 
liaze  and  giving  the  country  a  most  dreary  aspect ;  but  a  week 
after  the  first  fall  of  the  Mtuika  all  is  life  again.  I>r.  Krapf 
notes  a  slight  difference  in  the  times  of  the  rains  in  the  interior 
country  of  Ukambani  from  those  of  the  coast.  The  first  or 
chief  rainy  season  does  not  commence  there  till  May  or  June, 
instead  of  April ;  and  the  second  is  correspondingly  late, 
occurring  in  November  and  December,  The  Taua  or  Dana 
river,  the  chief  one  of  this  region,  presents  some  anomalous 
features  of  rising  and  falling  which  have  not  yet  been  very 
satisfactorily  accounted  for ;  it  inundates  the  lower  country 
through  which  it  flows  in  December  and  January,  and  at  firet 
sight  its  swelling  at  this  time  miglit  be  ascribed  to  the  second 
rjuns  of  November  and  December  in  the  Interior.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  slight  showers,  and  do  not  affect  the  parallel 
streams  of  the  Sabaki  and  Ozi.  Dr.  Krapf  suggests  that  the 
flood  of  the  Taua  is  supplied  by  the  snows  of  Mount  KeniA 
melted  during  the  hot  season ;  and  if  this  should  prove  to  be 
actually  the  case,  it  would  argue  the  existence  of  very  large 
quantities  of  snow  on   this   equatorial  mountain.     But  the 
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hottest  dry  senson  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mountains  ap^ 
to  be  that  of  August  and  September,  and  the  snows,  if  mell 
in  these  months,  would  swell  the  river  flowing  from  them  ' 
December  or  Janunrj',  even  in  its  lower  course. 

Passing  on  to  the  important  island  of  Zanzibar,  the  seosoni 
there  are  found  to  have  the  same  general  conditions  as 
mainland  opposite  to  it,  though  they  are  much  more  irreguli 
The  TOonsoon  winds  divide  the  year  into  two  unequal  portii 
That  from  the  north-east,  called  Kasktui,  set«  in  about  the  end 
November,  or  from  that  to  the  middle  of  December,  and 
tinues  generally  into  the  first  fortnight  of  March  ;  the  Kta 
Kaiisi,  the  south-west  monsoon,  then  gains  the  mastery,  th«' 
change  being  accompanied  by  storms,  gales,  and  heaii-y  showers, 
which  are  often  confounded  with  the  real  rainy  season.  This 
wind  at  ZanEibar,as  Captain  Burton  tells  us,  as  often  blows  from 
the  south-east  as  from  the  south-west,  showing  that  it  is  merely 
the  south-east  trade  wind  of  the  Indian  Ocean  being  deflected 
into  the  atmospheric  current  which  has  then  begun  to  flow 
strongly  towards  Asia 

There  are  three  falls  of  rain  during  the  year,  named 
MaHka,  the  Mcko'o,  and  the  Vtill,  divided  by  intervals  of  > 
and  variable  winds. 

The  Masika,  or  season  of  heavy  rain,  is  ushered  in  by  the 
southerly  monsoon,  and  lasts  from  the  middle  of  April  until 
the  end  of  May  ;  the  Mcho'o  are  occasional  showers  which  fall 
through  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  June  and  July ;  the  Vnli, 
lesser  or  latter  rains,  continue  for  three  or  four  weeks  from  the 
latter  part  of  September,  and  last  nearly  through  October,  wheat 
the  sun  is  crossing  the  equator  on  his  way  south,  and  the  tvinde 
begin  to  be  changeable.  The  yearly  amount  of  rainfall  mea- 
sured in  the  town  of  Zanzibar  perhaps  averages  about  150 
inches ;  but  the  quantity,  as  well  as  the  seasons  of  its  falling, 
are  exceedingly  confused  and  irregular.  Rain  may  also  fall  in 
any  month  of  the  year,  though  the  maximum  amounts  occni 
generally  in  the  months  in  which  the  greater  and  lesser  rains 
of  the  coast-land  prevail. 

On  the  coast-land  opposite  Zanzibar  these  seasons  are  mon 
regular  in  tlieir  occurrence  ;  but  on  the  route  inland  towards 
Unyamuesi  and  the  Tanganyika,  as  the  traveller  begins 
ascend  the  slope  of  the  plateau  of  the  interior,  be  finds 
the  "East  African  Ghauts"  of  TJsi^ra,  facing  the 
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Ocean,  condense  upon  themselves  more  abundant  moiBture, 
and  that  the  rains  of  each  aeiisnn  begin  earlier  and  last  longer 
than  on  the  coast  Thus  Usagara  has  a,  cold,  damp,  and 
misty  climate,  suggesting  that  of  Mahabaleshwar  and  the 
Neilgherry  hills  of  Western  India.  "  Tlie  east  wind,"  says 
Captain  Barton,  "  a  locnl  deflection  of  the  south-east  trade, 
laden  with  the  moisture  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  impingea  upon 
the  seaward  slope,  and  ascending  is  relieved  from  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  is  condensed  by  a  colder  temperature  ;  thence 
the  frequent  precipitation  of  heavy  rain,  and  the  banks  and 
sheets  of  morning  cloud  which  veil  the  tree-clad  peaks  of  the 
highest  gradients." 

The  region  beyond  or  to  leeward  of  these  heights,  which 
compel  the  winds  to  part  with  their  vapours,  is  an  arid,  sterile 
land,  "  a  counterpart  in  many  places  of  the  Kalahari  and  the 
Karroos,"  in  which  conflicting  winds  raise  iofty  whirling 
columns  of  sand,  which  scour  the  plains  with  the  rapidity  of 
horsemen.  Hei'o,  in  Ugogo,  the  Vuli,  or  latter  rain  of  the 
Zanzibar,  is  absent.  About  the  middle  of  November  the 
country  is  visited  by  a  few  preliminary  downfalls,  and  towards 
the  end  of  December  the  rainy  season  begins  with  winds  which 
shift  from  the  east  to  the  north  and  north-east,  but  the  de- 
sultory and  uncertain  fall  seldom  exceeds  the  third  month. 
The  rains  of  Ugogo  are  then  evidently  brought  by  the  north- 
east monsoon  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  passes  over  the 
lower  lying  coast-land  north  of  Zanzibar  as  a  dry  wind. 

Going  on  towards  the  Tanganyika  and  reaching  Eastern 
Unyamuesi,  we  enter  the  region  in  which  the  monsoon  rains 
begin  to  give  way  to  those  which  follow  the  progress  of  the  sun 
in  Africa.  Captain  Burton  observed  that  in  Eastern  Unyamueai 
the  rains  began  on  the  1 4th  of  November.  In  the  northern 
and  western  ])rovinccs  the  wet  season  begins  earlier  and  lasts 
longer.  At  Msene  (sixty  miles  north-west  of  Unyanyembe),  it 
precedes  Unyanyembe  by  about  a  month ;  at  Ujiji,  on  the 
Tanganyika  Lake,  and  in  Karague,  by  two  months.  Thus 
the  latter  countries  have  a  rainfall  which  extends  through  the 
eight  months  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
May,  the  supply  of  moisture  being  apparently  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  tlie  soutli-east  trade  wind  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
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To  complete  thiB  rapid  survey  we  may  glaiiM  it  the  d 
tribution  of  the  winter  rains  of  the  southern  extra-tropical  p 
montory  of  Africa.  The  districts  of  the  Cape  Colouy  o 
which  these  are  most  pronounced  are  those  which  occupy  ti 
outer  slopes  of  the  Cape  temw«8  iu  the  south-west,  from  t" 
Olifants  river  round  by  Cape  Town  and  the  Agulbas  to  t 
Gauritz  and  Gamtoua  rivers,  extending  inland  to  the  westers 
and  southern  edges  of  the  great  Karroo.  For  the  seven  winter 
months  from  April  until  October  these  slopes  condense  the 
vapours  brought  by  the  north-westerly  ocean  winds ;  during 
summer,  when  the  south-east  wind  prevails,  they  are  com- 
paratively dry.  Thus,  according  to  the  observations  made  at 
the  Eoyaj  Observatory  near  Cape  Town,  the  whole  annual  fall 
there  amounts  to  an  average  of  nearly  33  inches  (or  nearly  the 
same  as  we  have  iu  London),  of  which  20  inches  fall  within 
the  wet  months  named  above ;  only  3  inches  from  Norember 
to  March ;  the  maximum  amount  for  the  months  occurring  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  or  in  June  and  July.  The  amount,  how- 
ever, diminishes  very  rapidly  inland  here  as  elsewhere,  Wor- 
cester, sixty  miles  inland  from  Cape  Town,  having  only  12 
inches  of  rain  in  the  year ;  and  it  decreases  eastward  along 
the  south  coast  in  like  proportion — Somerset  West,  near  the 
head  of  False  Bay,  IiavJng  37  inches  ;  Bredasdorp  (N.  of  Cape 
Agulhas)  1  i  ;  and  Mossel  Bay  only  1 1  inches  in  the  year.  Still 
farther  east  along  the  coast  the  annual  amount  liegins  to 
increase  again,  those  districts  which  lie  near  the  line  of  divi- 
sion between  the  regions  watered  by  winter  raius  on  the  west 
and  by  the  summer  rains  of  the  east,  having  a  rain  supply 
which  is  more  equally  distributed  throughout  the  year.  Thus 
Port  Elizabeth  has  22  inches  of  rainfall  in  the  year,  diBtribnt«d 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  and  falling  in  greatest  qnantitfij 
from  July  to  December ;  yet  Graff  Eeynet,  near  the  e 
meridian,  but  int.ind,  has  distinct  summer  rains. 

Though  the  coast-land  between  tlie  Orange  river  and  th*  ■ 
-Olifants  is  almost  destitute  of  rainfall,  the  winter  rains  reach 
the  higher  lying  plateau-border  of  Little  Namaqualand,  giving 
an  average  fall  of  9  inches  in  the  year  at  the  Concordia  cop- 
per mine  near  Springboldbntein  ;  and  a  slight  sprinkling  si 
also  to  moisten  the  southern  highlands  of  Great  Kamaqm 
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land  nortii  of  tlie  Lower  Orange.  The  Great  Karroo  is 
characterised  by  deficiency  of  rain,  but  the  slopes  of  the  Rog- 
geveld  and  Nieuweveld  beyond  it  appear  to  condense  on  them- 
selves  a  email  and  very  irregular  supply  of  rain,  amounting 
to  about  9  inches  at  Nels  Poort  near  Beaufort  West. 

We  have  Been  that  sununer  rains  prevaO  over  all  the 
eastern  region  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  in  Natal,  yet  winter 
rain  is  not  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  colony.  At  Maritz- 
burg,  for  example,  about  6  inches,  out  of  the  total  of  30,  falls 
in  the  winter  months,  and  at  Aliwal  North  nearly  3  inches 
out  of  25.  Snow  lies  on  the  Siieeuw  and  Storm  Bergen  of  the 
eastern  division,  as  well  as  on  the  Drakenberg  of  Natal,  for 
three  or  four  months  of  every  >vinter.  Aa  indicating,  pro- 
bably, the  extreme  limit  to  which  snow  may  reach  in  South 
Africa,  we  may  note  Mr.  Chapman's  account'  of  a  severe  snow- 
storm which  occun'ed  at  Sekomi's  Town,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Kalahari  desert,  just  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
and  which  was  considered  an  extraordinary  circumstance  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

To  recapitulate  in  conclusion  the  broad  features  of  the 
African  rains,  we  have  (1)  the  winter  rains  of  the  northern 
and  southern  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  continent ;  (2)  the 
inter-tropical  rains  of  uninterrupted  period  which  follow  the 
vertical  sun  in  his  passage  over  the  interior  of  the  continent 
from  the  Sahara  to  the  ICalahari  desert,  extending  on  the 
eastern  margin  into  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  and  the  eastern  Cape 
Colony ;  (3)  the  interrupted  or  double  rains  of  the  western 
coast-iand,  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  on  the  Angolan  coast  south  of 
the  Congo  river,  in  the  southern  ;  and  (4)  the  monsoon  rains  of 
the  Som&li  and  Zanzibar  coast-land.  It  is  generally  stated  in 
works  on  Physical  Geography,  in  describing  the  distribution  of 
the  rains  in  inter-tropical  regions,  that  five  distinct  zones  niay 
be  distinguished  : — 1st,  The  equatorial  belt  of  calms  with  rains 
all  the  year  round,  and  heavier  falls  about  the  times  of  the 
equinoxes ;  2d,  Two  zones,  one  in  each  hemisphere,  extend- 
ing to  about  15°  N.  and  S.  beyond  the  central  one,  in  which 
the  rains  are  double  or  intermitted,  the  wet  seasons  being 
separated  by  a  less  interval  in  the  half-year  during  which  the 
sun  is  in  the  declination  corresponding  to  the  hemisphere  in 
•  Chspman'?  r™tc(j,  vol  i.  p.  264. 
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wliicli  tliey  occiiT,  and  by  a  longer  iiit€n'al 
over  tbe  opposite  hemisphere  ;  and,  3dli/,  Two  zones  of  sin^e 
tropical  rains,  wliere  the  double  seasons  run  into  one,  terminat- 
ing about  the  25th  parallel  north  and  south.  The  first  of 
these  zones  is  probably  represented  in  Africa  by  a  belt  of  rain 
at  all  seasons  which  lies  along  the  equator  between  the  Victoria 
Nyauza  and  the  West  Coast ;  but  the  second  psur  are  not 
distinguishable  in  any  part  of  the  interior  of  tropical  Afnca, 

■  the  whole  of  which,  excepting  in  the  above-mentioned 
equatorial  belt,  there  is  simply  one  wet  season,  during  which, 
though  the  rains  may  become  heavier  after  the  sun's  passage, 
and  lighter  when  the  vertical  sun  is  nearest  the  tropic,  there 
is  no  diatinct  cessation  of  rain.  The  only  districts  in  Africa  ~ 
which  these  zones  are  represented  at  all  ai-e  the  coosl-landa 
Upper  Guinea  and  those  of  Angola,  in  which  there  is  a  doubls'' 
rainy  season. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  inter- tropioal 
rains  of  Africa  is  that  of  their  moderate  amount      We  have 
seen  that  even  in  the  equatorial  belt  of  rain  at  all  Bcasons  the 
whole  yearly  quantity  that  falls  does  not  exceed,  as  far  as  ol 
vations  go,  the  amount  which  falls  on  the  western  coasts  of 
own  islands.     Aa  yet  we  know  of  very  few  points  in  the 
tinent  at  which  the  rainfall  exceeds  100  inches  in  the  year_ 
and  it  may  be  said  almost  with  certainty  that  there  is  no 
district  witliin  it  at  which  the  rainfall  can  be  compared  in 
quantity  with  that  which  is  brought  to  the  mountains  of  Indift 
by  the  sonth-west  monsoon,  or  to  the  Amazons  valley  in  Soul 
America  by  the  Atlantic  trade  winds,  in  the  same  latitude 
the  African  lake  region. 

It  is  generally  given  as  characteristic  of  tropical  raiiia  tliat 
they  fall  only  by  day.  As  the  sun  ascends  in  ^e  heavens  the 
air  over  the  warming  land  ascends,  and  the  winds  are  drawn 
in  ;  when  the  heat  of  the  day  begins  to  decline,  or  when  the 
upward  current  ceases,  the  vapour  which  has  been  carried  up- 
ward descends  in  afternoon  rains,  which  cease  at  uightfidl, 
leaving  the  nocturnal  sky,  as  well  as  that  of  the  morning,  clear 
and  cloudless.  Tltis  appears  also  to  be  the  general  rule  ' 
inter-tropical  Africa,  but  it  is.  by  no  means  constant 
universal.  In  the  Balonda  country,  for  example  (12°  S.  i_ 
53  E.),  Livingstone  observed  that  there  was  pouring  rain 
break  of  day  for  months  together ;  and  on  the  Gaboon 
heaviest  rains  are  said  by  Von  Kloden  to  fall  by  niglU. 
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^69^^^^B 

Cttywiyn,  Chief,  *16.  «i 

Colony  of  the  Gold   Cout, 

Cuni  flihery  of  Tnnle,  tIS                       ^^M 

L'cuta.  38 

red,  of    Cau>   de    Vtnl                 ^^H 

Cbad,  Lake,  17B,  179 

Coliton,  Colonel,  qooted.  in 

Iilawla,  401                                  ^^H 
CorlicD  Uland.  488                                  ^^H 

Cbia:m 

Combo.  Britleh,  130 

?i;aa,i-.Kr-" 

Con.n»n»  In  A^a.  14 

Cork-tiH  in  Algeria.  90                           ^H 

CoKonlnAlg»^U                               ^M 

D°  Algeria.  40  ' 

m  Angola.  434                                   ^H 

Clala.  ChiBf,  403.  MO 

of  Angola.  4«4 

in  Ctotrtl  Africa.  333                       ^H 

ChMuuiaa 

Cowries  to  WMtAfrioa,  133                      ^^ 

Chnmbeu,  thu  rivar,  SM 

of  Cape  Colony,  301 

Crater  of  Tencrieh.4B« 

ofD^fur,  IHl 

CrooodilB  or  Limpopo  river. 

Changlful,  Caps,  3M 

SS.I'i'J. 

Chaniy,  Oanonl,  H 

Crocodltea  of  tfae  Ni1>.  213 

Uian,380 

ofHan.r.277 

CroTl.  Capt ,  on  the  Volla,  148 

Ct.«to.l.bonilnglnKqa,a<7 
Clinrlu  th?  Firtb,  ilavei;  In 

CrewthCT,  BliiliDp.  i«2 

of  Khartuni.  hi 

Curhoo,  2!» 

t1>e  Ilid«  of.  liM            ' 

of  M.H»W.b,  ffiO 

cmtnre  In  Abyuinla,  Mi 

■■  Oliiij-CyiUagca)  ot  Maiwco, 

of  Manciw,  (3 

to  Egypt,  103 

ofUoinbai>l 

Cnnene^ver,  433 

Curieuee  laland,  303 

•■Chafes-of  Aii80lii.4i» 

of  Natal.  t«l 

Cnatoma  in  Matowo,  *I 

ChcnbclorSbcnihd,  M 

otQasllmane,  49^ 

Chnwa,  town  of.  ISS 
ChlcoTB.  «» 

of  Sokoto.  IM 
orauaUn,  148 

ofBaghiriul,  1S7 

CblluU,  Uannt.  WH) 

of  Tele.  489 

ot  Loango,  473 

ofTlffibtiLta,  174 

oftheFanleM,lilS 

ChiJoaiigo  (ir  LiJuHgo,  17-1 

or  Tripoli.  70 

'■CyniKuphaiMlS'ornion.-'nT 

"  Cypres  nionela,"  or  cowrie. 

Chl-n.  ais      ^        ■ 

ofWa.lal.  ISO 

liB                ^ 

of  Zuiiltur,  ifSS 

Cyrtni^ca,  ISD 

CliHBtl»nBb<.rK'  Fnrt,  140 

on  t^^  Chart.  ISO 

Chrtitlana  In  Egypt,  203 

oil  the  Qiunbla.  134 

D.BBIH,  IL,218 

ChriirtobBl,  Umb,  MJ 

on  tbs  Niger,  131 
ComoTB  laland;,  SOS 

D.boIl.lSB 

Oiurch  mlHlon  MrtlB.  aiB 
Clappeiton,  [lis  iiaveller,  OB, 

D.bo?a,  147 

Dachel  oula,  103 

IHO 

ComoraiofBaiirihir.MT 

Dagomba  rountry,  147. 134 
■•iJahableh"   or    Nile  hoat. 

Clar.tioeC<iv<!.li8 

ClluateofAlgehi,  » 

Compile,  Uarquli.  477 

ofAntJola,  158 

quoltil,  488 

D.hhik  lilanda.  243.  MO 

pf  Capo  Colony,  381 

and  Marchfc  *7B 
CoDKo.  .nliDil  life  m  the,  47a 

or  Zaire.  *M 

■lave  trade  ttnm,  107 

of  Halal.''^ 

Dihn.  Jebe),  10 

ofSomiUiLaiKl,  !80 

■■Didr"    nwoa    In    Ban>31[ 

DriheSiliam,  31 

river,  4M.  433,  470 

Land,  033                                          ^H 

DtTnn>via],4U7 

pirate,  of  tb.,  471 
>U>e  trade  tiom  the,  117 

n>Jar.  214                                            ^^m 

of  Tripoli.  70 

Kr.'s'"            ■ 

of  2UI11M.  Mi 

Slan1«y>dl»'overi<»,  473 

■Ombt,  Cbl«r.  U« 

Negroe..  Ill                                   ^^H 

Coal  in  Cap*  Colony,  SM 

Danuin  Uort.  444,  44«                         ^^H 

nrTran>viial.40S 

"■"■strrss"'"' 

Uamata  Karir*.  the,  378,  4S1,                ^^M 

nan^bn.  M                                         ^H 

Damletu  Nile,  107                                 ^H 

Dainot.  mountains  of,  fM                     ^^M 

BWnnuhlpCor..  46B 

'■Ihinu"   of   Oape   Colony.                 ^^M 

Copal  dlgglngi!  304 

^H 

Kaflra,  4!»' 

>ltIlTs03 

DaBUilUoDntry,!S3,M7.m                 ^H 

tribe,  ISO,  274                                  ^H 

Coco,  ^lonbl^  the,  607' 

fn  Angola.  4K 

Dana  river.  «33,  230                              ^^M 

"  CodUD  "  plant,  4M 

Copper  donntry  of  KaUngs, 

D^ali.  t^plB  of,  217                         ^^1 

3»3 

of  Onitt  Namaqoa  Lan<I. 

Uan«iontheOoldCoa>t.tM               ^^M 

Co<r«  of  Angola.  4U 

wflo,  o(*n«r».  sra 

Dar  Iknd.,  100                                      ^H 

of  lUtauea.  337 

or  Little  Nanuqna  Land, 

Dar-ea-Sallm.  »A  333                          ^^H 

"  Colmnba  ■■  root,  «9 

Dar^ankl.Kfi                                     ^^M 

CiilDtnlBn.  eipedltloD  of.  tW 

of  Unm.  3AS 

Copllt  monuti'riee.  !14 
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Djurfnr.  cnnqn*4t  of,  193 
Ejjyptians  iu,  li«:i 
l>«iIiulation  of,  1*^ 
tn<lr  i>f.  191 

"  Diftr  "  in  M&nxco,  44 

Dar  Rantr*,  Ib!^ 

I»r«iple  <^,  190 

DMhan.  Ru.  2'^ 

Date^  of  Tunis,  i^l 

Daoinas,  Gttuinl,  quoted,  23 

JHj  acd  niirht.  ti 

Debr  Abi.  Mount.  24«t 

D-bra  TaW.r.  Mount.  270 

Uei'ktrn.  Baron  xon,  2S.*i,  289 

I>«  i.u!»^in  quot«d,  249,  2!^, 

"  I>esaA  "  of  A)>yisinia,  256 
Deir  Mar  Anton iua.  214 

Bon«««,  214 
Dek  iAland,  268 
D«lag'A  Bay,  s72,  413.  419, 
437 

district  of.  431 

Zuloii  at,  424 
I>«ieb  fialni,  225 
D«lca<l».  Capv,  2S5,  296,  &S4 

D-lta  i-fthe  Ni^'t'r.  155 

of  t:itj  Nil".  ]i*7 

•  ■f  t[.-  .'?h.ir:,  17'j» 

••f  Z  irriW->i.  4...i 
D^ini'i*.!  litk*-,  ::'••; 

j-I'iir.  ..f.  ::••.■» 
Df'bl-..  .i.iiT.try  i.f  tht,  4'J4 

ri%rr,  'S..>),  i'4i' 
IVnil»-nih,  ti-nij-If  '»f.  215 
IVnlun..  thf  tiawll-r.  99 
Deprv-iiina  'if  ^^ahanl,  75 
IVrr,  -Ji: 

I>»Tne!i,  I'l'i 

LKfscrt  "f  the  K.irn^.  .S75 

tilt-  Arabian,  It**.*,  •^i6 

Xh"  Libyn..  104 

th*r  Nubian,  •J4«'» 

the  >aiiari.  74 
De\ir>  Prak,  :;i':. 
Thf.ys  *•{  Alu'ifr>.  lln;,  54 
Dia'iK'in,  14ft 

Diani<>n>'.s.  African,  value  of, 
4<'l 

di'>«-<"»verv  nf.  •;'«7 
Diamoi..i-tirM«.  tin*.  ;{W 
Diar.  Bartli--:.»iii.'W.  34* 
Dit'.v:'}  Cam   the  VLva^'er,  469 
Dit-un**.  14". 

••  tHjiim  "  (.f  B«imu,  the,  133 
Dil  »1.'  h»k'.-,  4-2'} 
Din'i'\  4'.< 
Dni^nn:,.  nr  U-linpaan,  Chief. 

4i.K..  4ll'.  421 
Diii;:ira.  11;^ 

Dinka  tril*.-.  2'm\  l»-_>7,  230 
I>tra-Urnnu^li.-i.  MMunt.  20 
Doeny..  Kl-'i.  M«mnt,  2S9 

Ni.'ni.  Mi'uut,  204 
DoiTeiu.  M«.»unt,  l*"* 
I)i>ko  trill*?  <»f  S«>naar,  4'5S 
Dollitn.  Lieutenant,  145 
D->loo,  li>4 


I>Qinon<la  ptople,  241 
I>ou>:>)U.  22U 
S'ew.  221 
Dor  or  Bi>ng<*  tribe,  232 
*'  Dt^raboom'*  of  doath  AfHea, 

3v) 
Drma.  Wa'lv.  25,  76 
Dra>p>n's  bbxtd  trve,  283 
Drakenberg  uiountaias,  the, 
372.    37u,    3^6.    401,    404, 
419 
DrakenKtein,  3S4 

hUls.  3m) 
Droni«darir«,  24S 
Dufli  aution,  244 
DnketowD,  lOtl 
Dull<ahanu  >uroili.  2Sl 
*'  l»uMur  "  of  KordofSan,  195 
Dulti,  1*52 
DQm  palm,  the.  1«>2 

limit  iin  the  NUe.  215 
I>uiM«  of  thv  cuhara.  24.  73 
Duncan,  the  trareller,  14» 
DurKin  or  Port  Natal,  403 
Durra  in  Al^feria,  50 
Dnt«>h  East  India  Coy.,  SS3 
Dutch     fai>t«iries    on     Gold 
Oiast,  l:V'i 
in  Cai-  Colvny.  3«.'.,  390 
iu  S-.uth  Afiica.  :iSu! 
lan«n;jLire  in  Cajn:  Colony, 

I)v.r..:t^-Pan.  3'.»9 
Duvi  yriHi,  Hi-nii.  91 

thf  travellt-r.  w 
Dwarf>  i..f  Central  Afri- a,  4SS 

the  Akka,  i^i 
*•  DwarN '■  (tfUt    viliatres)  of 

M.'if  »<•<■<■».  42 
nyt-r.abu.  th-.  ISv^ 
Dyur  nv-r.  '-•(},  2;J2 

tril.e,  2.;l 

E*i:tii.  nMyeme^it*  of  the,  1. 

EJi^tt-ni  L»e«sfrt,  11*.* 

Ea-it  L«'ii'h<n,  l;'.*7 

Eclii.f.r,  tlif.  4 

E.lfi.u.  21'; 

Edil«e.  479 

E«Iii:<in<Io  <Ii;  Aniii  is.  33 

E«Iuration  in  E«'y]ii,  2'.»4 

Eesa  S"iiiali,  I'TO.  2?1 

Etfjra.  IriJ,  1»*.^ 

Et'M't.  ajjrii'iilture  in.  2m5 

T'lnniieri^e  of.  l'«»7 

liIlnt^  of  nile,  245 

Lower.  li*7 

stat«^  of.  2i"l 
E^TI'^ittii  <*nllure.  19S 

jrarrisons,  •_'-_'(J 

feuilan,  l"s,  I'll 
E>:yi.ti.ins  in  Ihirfur,  193 
El-A;:ltuat  'VLsis.  ?2 
EI-Ansh.  ;;> 

••  ELeis  GuineenRi*,"  132 
Elba,  M.'unt,  24''' 
El-Bor-l  (torn*,  54 
EM>.^M»eli,  2l!j,  221 
El-Dtir,  IS 


Elendym  Call.  4^ 

"  Elephant  luanfth."  351' 

EIei»haiitiiie  iaUud,  21« 

**  El-Erg"  sand-dunes.  £* 

El-Fkaher,  1»3 

El-GeTara,91 

ossia,  82 
EI-Golea  ouis,  S2.  «3 
El-Hodb.  8S 
El-Juf,  87 

EI-Kantara  gorge,  22 
'*  El-KoutonbiA."  mosque  of. 

Marocvo.  37 
El  Makidoh  (AbyMiniaX  254 
EI-Menia  oaaia.  M 
Elmina.  135.  139 
El-Obeidh.  193 
El  Oideh.  21» 
Elton.  CapUin.  304 
El  Wad  oasis.  ^ 
Eniliumma,  4«S9 
Euaies.  country  of,  272 
Eneop;  dUtrift.  4ti4 
Enderta,  district  of.  261 
Enneri-ToUobu.  102 
"  Epiortiiai  maxinius,"  501 
Ei]umoxes,  the.  4 
E<iuatoriaI  lake  re^»»n.  3v7 

We«t  Afrji.a.  477 
Er^esh  lun*!  hiliS,  ^^ 
Erskine.  the  traveller,  415 

ijutitfl,  4i7 
Ertib,  7rt 
Esi-ayrai-,  Count  d*.  quvtei, 

80  * 
Esneh,  21  f; 

E*i»ano  i:ra<s  in  Al^rla.  4:* 
Eti-ioni.  W.H.ly.  's2 
Eift.-incia  ile  i.»>  ln^les<\«.  4i-r» 
Ethi-^j'ia.  King  Juliti  of,  2'.'7 
Ethiojiio  laninia^,  2-V' 
*'  EucalyptiLS  globulus."  the, 

>».  404 
Eu;:enie  rapi«Is.  47> 
Euroj-^ean  ;;ood»  at  Timbuk-tu. 
174 

inflnen«:e  in  Africa.  15 
Eun»j»eAn*  in  AUeria,  4> 

in  Cape  Ct'lony,  3» 

in  Ei^ypt.  2«>4 

in  Natal.  4*»2 
Eiiphorbia,  the.  229 
**  Enj'horbia  Ablssinioa,*'  2>^ 
Euphorbia    iu   West    Africa, 

45«.» 
ExiH»rt3  •>f  Angola.  4o5 
Ewe  liilje.  147 
Eweawo  l>eoi»h»,  147 

FAcn>RiES  of  Angolx  4'>4 

on  the  C«»ngi\  471 
••  Faki  *•  of  Maroeco,  the,  42 
FalaKi.  IV.* 
Fala.shas.  the.  2»»2 
•  Falat  •'  of  the  i^ahara,  23. 
Falenie  river.  115 
Falkenstein.  Dr..  474 
Fallang  tribe,  227 
Fall  of  Aukrabees,  377 


tba  Kl|»t>.  a 


OTiffiD  of  tumc 
Fanrnh  null.  IIK 


Foyiim.  dull  of,  19 


Fdun 


^IIM 


>,  lis 


Perauul  Vix,  or  Buino,  4] 
Ftmudo  Fa,  m,  IM 
Femi  or  Bkiro  liluul.  4« 
FErtlC  WDDtiT,  Ml 
tnallih  cupii.  4U 
"  Fotteh"  In  AnRoU,  MO, 


ottj  of,  M 
Fvfun.  UnlBflftpfl 

Ffoni  of  D»tiornff) 


KSikiin.  tl 


PUbn  of  Cipa  Colonjr,  SM 
nttri.  18S 

Flloiiot,  Adnlnl,  qnotoil.!: 
-  FnliB,"  hot  wind,  J8 


Jf  Wwl  Af^iu^  45J,  4' 


uoflWmUlliail. 


«pfl  &>UiDjr. ! 


■tationi  on  lyorj  Coul, 

FMn,  Ope,  4H,  tM 
FiiUch,  Dr.  von,  M 
Dr.  a,  quoted,  M> 
■olti  of  0«p«  Colonr,  »S1 
FilerUiHitUn  UUnd.  491 


FuEfcof 
iSihhn 


>.  IM 

in  l<i>H.  ^t.  u 

F  iwimiA  uT  Wmt  Co&Ht, 

n  it  Zwndbir.  3IM 


trSha,  loe 
ule^h..  lia 

"  rilDtt[lkll"0f  H*R>CCO,  H 

Filr,  or  Du  For,  countrr  of. 


Full  Jallon,  11 


0<irM.n 


phnloal  cluncter.  ^7 
illlnliu.  194 
iiohinuiini,  MDiut,  iSt 
unbl.  flwr,  115.  lao 


(ianilo.  Eiai^re  of.  lU,  IDS 
Oin  Utah.  Mount,  27» 
Om  or  Ouho  elty.  US 
0«rll>  or  Omnge  river.  STS 
Oaio-n-UiuUbl  city,  IM 


Osts  Rud,  41 1 
Ointiti  tiva,  Sf 

ainlle  of  Bihua,  » 
Gaul1«  rinr  (NUel.  1» 

OBledlorJUledT,  »4 


Ghial.  8»hf-il- (Un*).  «W 


I 


•r  Gao,  rllT,  i;s 

,liiv«  tn»1e  it.  W 
flolAlii,  b'lgliU  of,  ai 


I.  Ur.,  ouol 


OojUB.  pMl]ll«  of.  M! 
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till  SeUitui,  8S 

■'Jsmr'ofHarar.MT 

Kitlr  tribei.  8T3 

war.  the  lint,  8S!t 

led.  mm.*  g'r  >ll.llri^iu^ 

Jjui   AnUioay  vnn  Rlebeek 

WM,  the  fourth.  SUS 
Kann,  cban.^terot.448 

I  Iba  ilu  Rnlhu.  I5S 

of  Cape  Colony,  SBB. 

do  Prlndpe.  I6T 

Abu  Fod^  ms 

ojrM^^4.8 

lllori,  IM 

Achdir,  leo 

IniMuiiliin.  Ml 

AUiwpu-,  W 

ItnpolulD,  Ch[cr,  A3S 
Indtarubber  In  AdibjIo.  W5 
Indlu  iii<-rcl>Hnti  lu  Hdhbi- 

Aiuur,  11 

AtUkL24A 

lbe'p™don.i.e,  388 

Bahra.  aas 

the  Tunliookle,  S88 

blqu^  an 

Itahra,  18 

KafuerlTer,4a!l 

iDdkni.  In  Zuiribu,  S97 

M  BikU,  «9 

KiW^yl.  816.  317 

Indlim  tnulert  of  B.  AMur, 

Ghurinn,  M 

Kagera,  ot  Aleiaudn.  sa 

Khjirib,  S46 

■■ludmiM,"  Zulu  «m«ni.  425 

SH;S 

InduMMea  DC  Cipe    Colony. 

Thari,  civarn  of,  il 

orLo«ign.*TS 

Tueir  n 

UJdn.  18 

ss-fts-r-" 

Kakongu  coupitj,  472 

KaUharl  Deeert,  488 

Kalal.  436 

tovn  dC.  43t,  US 

Kallphi.  tonibaoftbe,  r 

n-Sd^.  as 

JmuIU  In  Congo,  4<lg 

Kama  Chltumbo,  474 

Jo».lnAlg.X4a 

KnniU  <>Und,  480 

nj.il  l^Und,  m 

IS^JiS"^, 

Kambala,  831 
Kamlea  Berg,  384 
KuDoroBdolakni,  8W 

oCAI>jMlaU,Mi,  »4 

<iCHiir«i<»>,  SB.4a 

Litalaba,  S4I> 

roD  la  Algeria  SI 

ofTiu.l«,« 

river,  MK 

UiABgDla.4« 

JitnglrU.  118 

Kanem,  couBtryof,  178 

In  Kll»kw«,  3£t 

In  Kordolkn.  IM 

InnmiSM 
mining  In  Riu,  SU 

"iind.M?""''    *"   *^'"*" 

--  Ran'o  "  elntb,  80 

KanUB  Qoig;.  h 

w.  of  KjMBB.  sua 

Kanufl,  Ihe.  178 

Ih  SOBllll.  HI 

Johinnu  at  Kuulbu.  31)8 

Iihoau  trfbo.  481 

Jolib..  or  Upptr  Niger,  158 
Julof.,  th.,  lU 

^^t'^m 

counlil.SK 

lsludi.)rACrlci.8 

lnKl«.rngion.  184 

Barihi  pau  (eunbeal), 

1-l.nd  of  A.BU.  SSI 

Jub.  riv«,  163,  STi,  KSO,  1»J 

Karkloof  Palli.  404 

l.lindiofliaalAtrir»,4M 

Juf,  el.  87 

ii.rt.flj.ia4 

ofOullnfGuln™.lB7 

UUnd  or  Kirwi.  HUa 

Sibnn,  TS 

KarTno'de«irt.373 

Islinrii.ir  Uli(  L-hsd,  178 

"JnJV  or  FotW.  temple.. 

Karroo  plain.,  tlie,  878, 

■nulUs.  ^7.  143*' 

Julu  monntalni,  981 

KarJi '.  ™i,'»fl%!3 

sui<U]  PmIih  Ayub.  IBS 

JopiUr  Amnion,  omIi,  39, 70, 

Km.1,  or  S.M.bl  river. 

IM 

Kiulln.348 

■thiuua  <A  Hua,  IW 

Jntjur..  Uoonl,  IS 

town.  KM 

U11.U  Blptditlon  to  SliD^ 

KMb.bofAlgle«,H 

Kuonga,  king,  347 

lUllmnii  In  Aljterlii,  48 

"  Kibcljiu  "  or  Cape  Colony. 

Kauabl  river.  SM).  4W 

IIMJ  Ukt.  »a 

Ku«U  Uke,  348,  SM 

lUiwi  eountrj.  SOS 

KlblDde,  4H,  471 

K»l.iigaoopper«onutiy 

lli«in  tribo,  W 

Kabun.  Uonnt.  SIS 
KabyiV  the  Great  and  Uttle. 

Katonga  river.  881.  SKI 

Ivlll  Iribe,  4M 

K.uaroMi.,  78,103 

Ivipdn  tiYHT.  480 

Kabylei.  In  Algeria, » 

Kavl  rondo,  SM 

Ivoiy  CHJut.  tbo,  183 

ofTiiul,.eo 

K.i..ro«.l..78,  IM 

Ktdotamiire,  811 

K.n«l«.  SST 

t™d,^utZnl,llb«r,  308 

Kaillaro,  Monnt,  109 

trade  OD  thu  Nlitur,  lUl 

K,^  einntry  ,.f,  m 

KuKdi.  orTaborali,  883 

people  of,  2M 

Keb-a-Hega,  m 

J.roBiTBfhrt.Iloni.  S03 

Kafir  Wigdou,.,  Ot.  4M 

Kebtr  river,  18 

omnh,  AT 
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Kebnbau  lUpiUs,  420 
Kedaref,  253 
Kef,  S48 
Kei  liver,  S87 
Kein  Katnma  river,  886 
KeUbeheh,  pus  of,  217 
Kelgeree  triiw.  98 
Kelowi  tribe.  P8 
"  Kerne  "  melou,  440 
"  Kengwe  "  melon.  440 
Kenia,  Mount,  288.  289, 294 
Kenneh.  *.'15 

province.  203 
Kerun,  Hirket  el,  214 
Kenhin.  sultan  of,  288 
Kestell-Comish,  Bishop,  605 
Ketch wayo,  Chief,  424 
Klianisin,  the,  70 
Khar>rt?li  oasis,  106 
Kharib.  Jebel,  246 
Khartum.  199 

town  of,  222 
Khedive  of  Ejm»t,  207 
Khojahs  at  Zanzibar,  299 
Khoko.  330 
Khor  Barka.  249 
Khor-el-Oash.  249 
KhoHa  Kafint.  448 
Kibnlv  riv»r,  2;Jd 
Ki»M>kw«',  H'Ai 

iron  on*  in,  351 
Ki<lun>la.  310 

*'  Kifar  "  o(  the  SAhara,  23 
Kikonja    or     Kusnali    Ijike, 

3i>tJ 
Kikuinbulin  mountains,  292 
Kikunia  hills,  305 
KilrmlM.  348 

Kinina-Njaro.  Mount,  '2$S,  293 
Kiliinucho  hills.  347 
Kiliiiiane  town,  43*J 
Kilwn,  3;.4 

Kiswani,  30rt 

Kivinja,  3()tf 

Zulus  at,  424 
Kiu)b.'in<li  rountr>\  4.''>S 
KiinlMTly  dig^n^s.  4oo 
Kin^ini  river,  304 
Kinj;  Cazennx-,  3<n,  309 

Doni  Joao,  455 

(•forpe  river,  422 

Kasonifo,  347 

Mtesji.  321,  324 

Huiunnika,  329 

l.'iiizila.  422 

Willianrs  Town,  397 
KiUK'tlonis.  the  Katlr,  420 
'•  King   Klip"   tish   of  C'aiH? 

Colonv,  393 
"  Kii-galibu  "  vulture,  184 
Kirk,  Dr.,  304 

Dr.,  quoteil,  284 
Kirk  i-angt*,  3«2 
Kirwa  island,  3«»5 
Kismayu,  |>ort  of,  252 
Kisso,  172 

KiMwani,  Kilwa.  306 
KitingulH  river.  32J,  328 
Kiviiga,  Kilwa,  30(i 


Klip  Drift,  800 

Kloden's  "  Erdkimde,**  10 

"Kloofs'*  of   Cape  Colony, 

of  Kafraria,  897 
Koi-Koin  Hottentoto.  452 
Kola  nut,  in  Kuka,  183 

or  Guro  nut,  174 
Kolkwal  tree,  266 
"  Kollas  "  of  Abyssinia,  256 
KoniAilu^u  Ya('>be,  180 
Konduchi,  304 
Kong,  147 

country  of,  164 

mountains.  114 
K  optic  nionasteriea.  214 
KopU  in  Kgypt,  2<i3 
Kora  Hottentots.  452 
Korana  Hottentots,  452 
Korannas,  the,  391 
Kordofan,  country  of,  198 
Korosko,  217.  220 
Kpando,  145 
Kosanga,  Mount,  242 
Kojiseir,  port  of,  215,  246 
"Kosso"  tree,  256 
"  Koutoubia,  El,"  mosque  of, 

Marocco,  31 
Kowaniba  Lake.  S66 
••  Knial."  UnixUa's.  425 
Krapf,  Dr.,  quoted.  287 

the  trav»lkT, 271 
Kreli's  country,  8S8 
Krej  tribes,  242 
"  Krokodilopolls,"  214 
Kmos,  the.  130 
Ksel,  mountains  of,  21 
**  Ksor  "  (oasis)  of  Marocco,  42 
Kuam  or  Niger,  159 
'*  Kuarlea  "  of  Abyssinia.  26s 
Kufarah.  oasis  of,  106,  189 
Kuka.  city,  181 

trade  of,  182 
"  Kulugli  "  of  Tunis,  60 
Kuuania  eountry,  251 
Kuniliau,  IIV* 
Kunk'\v«^-a-Iknza,  347 
Kuri,  the,  of  Uke  Chad,  ISO 
Kunia.  temple  of,  216 
Kus.  Wa<ly,  2.0 
Kussi,  Mount.  185 
KutJi  river,  190 
Kuti  tribe,  ISO 
Kwango  or  Congo  river,  470 
Kwanza  river,  458 

LxBELLf  rapids,  145 

latitude,  parallels  of,  1 

La  Calle,  55 

Lacerda,  Dr.  P.  de,  361 

I^do  station.  243 

L'Aghuat  oasis.  82 

I.4igoon  of  Cama  or  Nconii. 

4'78 
Lagoons  of  West  Coast,  456 
Lagos,  151 
Laing,  Major,  118 
Laird,  Macgregor,  160 
Lake  Ahimbo,  306 


UJm  Akaayam,  SIS 
Amsha,  S»4 
Acingo,  486 
Bangweolo   (or  Bemba), 

864 
Baringo.  205 
beds  of  the  Sahani,  78 
Ch»l  or  Tsad,  17«»  179 
Dilolo,  426 
Fetsaia.  53 
HallnU,  63 

ntrahim  Paaha,  246,  SS3 
Itasy,  501 
Jipe,  292 
Kahanilo.  366 
Kassali,  349.  366 
Kikoi^a  or  Kassali,  349. 

366 
Kowaroba.  366 
Lanji  or  Ulenge,  366 
Manyaia.  294 
Menzaleh,  197 
Mo«r{s,  214 
M(.>«ro,  365 
MofWe,  369 
Mohrra,  348 
Naivaisha.  294 
Nganit  378,  443 
No,  229 
Nyassa,  353 
of  Bisertu.  66 
Paniali»hibe.  356 
Region,    the  Equatorial, 

807 
Siimbum.  294 
tjliir^-a.  3i>0 
Si.ii-el-Heni.  64 
Tamamiua  (Shirwa),  360 
Tanganyika.  34^>9,  335 
Tvndelti.  191 
the  proje<ted,  In  Tnnis, 

67 
Tzana  or  Deml>ea,  256 
or  Tana,  258 
]>eoide  of,  262 
Ugonibo.  ;ii2 
Ulenge  or  Lanji,  366 
Ziwamlx-),  306 
Zooai,  271 
Lakes    of    the    Kamorondo, 

r.amlH'rt.  the  traveller,  115 
I^iiiionle,  109 
Landeens.  the,  433 
I^iUfler.  the  traveller,  160 
Lange  Berge.  375 
Langle,  Admiral   F.  de,  478, 
4S4 

Language  of  the  Bushmen, 
442 
of  the  Berliors,  39 
the  Hott«'ntot.  452 
Languages  of  Abyssinia,  262 
of  Angola,  4rk) 
of  South  Africa.  447 
I^nji  or  Ulenge  lake,  366 
Ijinzaroto  island,  491 
Largeau,  M.,  quoted,  24 
Lasears  of  Zanzibar,  297 
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Lm  Cuu.  BUbop,  m 

Lo  Benjniebi,  Chief,  422 

«ad.l™i.,«.d,4»7 

■ 

•■  Umjioa  tilKm:' i*t 

UpbiMplataao,  aw 
Ubon.6ohUl«,43a 

«atlaleLmd..m.  m 

UsU.  people  of,  Sni 

Loiru>I«  in  Marocco,  t! 

>l>«alln  Beisea.  418 

-!»re.1,  Dr,  A,  qiioWd,  M 

tn  South  Africa.  409 

Magdala,  m.  m 

Magee  travel!,  117 

"  Haghrefa^-Akaa."  8S 

eerhmntLlbtiko.  180 

LoenOi  river,  SH 

LeewuuibD  river,  HIS,  1117 

■■  UBhondl,"  tbe',  41!; 

1^.0  ri™.  160 

Uagomere  miailon    itatlon. 

LsLli  Khodiji.  Mounl.  tU 

Loiu..  Hoant.  IM 

301 

Loiouni  river,  847 

Magungo.  24J 

■oursts  of,  340 

HaU«  iBtaod,  m 

Lew.  111,477 

LoiidoD.  Eut,  307 

an  tbe  Ogowt,  474,  480 

Lo^g,  Cobonel,  24S,  348,  8!1, 

Mahmel,  Monnl,  21 

Mttldueiri.lSl 
"Mar^oT  boron.  ITS 

*peorLopt47e.  480.  4sr 

i2:!rAM.'-ir 

l,ongltade,  meridian!  of.  1 

Uipe  or  Lepe,  4T»,  480,  487 

Uajlto.  Hount,  8ie 
Haludoh.  el  (Abnrinta).  3S4 
Hakalaka  trii».  iSH 

Litefa.ii,m 

L-nitSm^'lUn^oa..  4.1T 

Ubeik,  ellnuU  of,  181 

Republia  o(,  li» 

Uiiitr'sapt,  107 

Makita'i  vHUge.  448 

Uboll™,  Wb«oflbe,«l 

OiitSraTiU 

LlhUkko,  1«          ^ 

LD.lv>  month  of  Z«Dbeil,4» 

Hakw  tribe,  Sifl 

Llb^iia  ilcHrt,  U,  104 

l.iulaba  or  <;oneo  rlvsr,  470 

Makololo,  Uie,  8117 

or  LuTVH,  sag 

tribe,  43i,  413 

Ubte-Und.  IIA 

rivw.  Ml 

LUKJ«ofAbjMtDU,aflT 

Malasanii  river.  30»,  334, 385 

K»nn,3N 

Liupula  rivM,  Sia 

Luburi  river,  MS 

lltlaja  in  Capr  t'ldony,  SsS 

Afrli'l.  4SS 

Lucie,  Baou.  Bay,  419 
Lufl^  or  Kangi  river.  804. 

Umpopo  or  CrocwliU  river. 

331,  SM,  SW 

l>Ulindl,H« 

river,  leoierr  on,  sos 

Ualinln,  Uw.  114 

conntiT  sbout,  41B 

Laflra  river,  BM 

■■  Marpa;!  'a^ai»^.  408 
Halullmonnlalni.  408 

Llndi  BMT.Sat 

Liikoja.  180 

Llwlner,  Herr.  474 

''i^elfkrm.-1(l9 

LlBymti.  4M 

■■  tiou  EUI,"  tbn,  121 

Uikog.  mek.  840 

nver,3a» 

Mamii:!™  fall..  8S0 

Li.«i'.  Heiui.  HouDt,  SM 

Luobo,  480 

MaTidingo  ™Mlry.  183 

Loral  river.  SM 

Maod^l;K^^B^  Oih,  In 

•'Lllb»m-'ofSo»ut«,  187 

Lunda,mQBtryof.30S 

Maodloca    root   In    Angola, 

Little  Nsnuqou,  SHI 

Uita  Niige  Lake,  833 

HandrDa,  117 

^_ 

LlTiagnane  fu  Kalahari,  490 

UanpiUi  tribe.  3» 

Maniea  aold-BBlila,  4M 

heieVu-t*!! 

r.ovnnul  river,  HM 
LuvwaorLnalah^iW 

L"egS% 

l-u^eiubeiri  plain.  317 

HanikoondUet  421, 4111 

l.u<or,  tnUuVt,  118 

l.ywp«lli.  raiaeof,  SIS 

SM 

quoted,  $41,  41 J 

■•"SK... 

LiilngitoDe-iJniime)  w«tt>f 

Hanynra  lake,  2H 

the  Nyw™,  MI 

■'L7BBumSlwrtiiM,"4» 

Lfon,  Che  traveller,  08 

oonntry,  «^p«rU).S70 
nonet,  of.  843 

Habohoo  tribal,  488 

native,  of.  S4« 

luiivH  or,  tu 

»'Caril>ye  lalud,  IM 

Harnba  tovn.  408 

Sio  Paulo  d>,4U 

HaecnllDcb  quotod,  lU 

Manbo.  the,  180 

loirt.o(.4M 

ManbnU  at  HirocHi.  48 

IxMngD  cout.  aapect  of,  47S 
country  of,  47a 

»fWe.l.n.Bahar..81 

Marar.  plain  of.  ITS 
Marble.  ^Alnria,  81 

LuritBr,4T5 

4M.42( 

nallvMo/,  47S 

VS^^,  ».  800 

608 

aDdCaoip»«n.,  480 

fZ»uS.t™ 

LoJmtS!''^ 

MlISXII-^MO.^flS 

or  Soul-Dam  bo.  Ml 

Harenga  Mkall.  813,  830 

i 

3 

•^^ 

MwlUban,  «M 

Kirki.lH,3m 

Market  of  Ktwiii,  am 
dT  Kulu,  1«| 
oTLouda,  tet 


the  Shirii  or,  ft 
Miranllw  In  EgTpl.  WW 

MomL  DLDQnlAlUH,  10]    ' 

llimhHofTunli.  ST 
Muui  HlUm  W3 
ll4nmgti  or  Ulnngo.  B<tl 
lUrylud  colony,  I3fl 
lIlHl,  3Sr,  »6,  310 


3l™Omi!;  SoQDl,'  273 

Mktalu't  touru  (Msaiubi-),  ai 
"HilchmbeU'-lnx.ue 
UaUbel*  irniy.  iSi 

Hattfu,  Cape,  M 

Hatii|)|>a  monntahia.  HS,  41' 


or  Majotti.  Mt 
HiTomlB  or  MatntnbB.  *' 
Muitu  .•!  HivJti.  tb«,  : 


Melrfalt.  Gbutt.  94 
MaDiDon,  lUtngof.  lit 
Hemphti.  mluar.Ut 
Heub  InQgnava,  «J 
Msucllk  of  Hboi,  m 
NmonW.  tallfe  oT.  1*3 


HDhuiiniciliuiinii  In  Atrln,  It 


orAbj-niDia.  MS 


IcUiumeh.  si) 
HetlKpWn  or,  10 

H«tini. « 

'lioi  ortAiwTown,  SM 


Hmmd. 
liri,Waf 


r»,  w«dy,  25,  n 

Mlul.  Iho  Imvi'ller, 

llltJerOiBlB  8™ui,  I 
Uitilndaiij  Bar,  SOt 
Hilanjc,  XouQi.  am, 
HUM.  Captain.  STS 
■•Mll]ia,"orJeirii'gi 
Milltuy  atnn(!Ui  o 

enln.109 
n.  Jebel.  18 


of  TnniiTUl.  408 
Uiaw  till  diiODiid,  W) 

MlniniE  In  Al»riit.  61 
Mlmiilha,  Chler.  S3( 
Hlulona  In  La(,w>,  15S 
in  Vailaffurar,  5tifi 
MItnbi  laland.  «M 
MtUn  trlbo,  the,  US 
Unth  at  BotaUl  land.  319 
MUEata  taot  apHnKi,  310 
Mleta.  plain  or,  111 
.    >IUUor»e]|Ua,39 
MocnUa,  tM 
Vadyobra.  Ibe.  IN 


Muon  In  AlgCTla,  U 
In  Knrth  AMea,  3» 
of  Niger  Mlon,  lU 
ofTunl^  W 


CfaMf,4U,«n 
Mnal  wnntn,  104 
UuiiiiBtuBTa  Fan*.  UB^J 


•roll 

1 


veniment  nr. «»  1 
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M-nntZambo,  360 

■■  Mulungu."    drity   ot    the 

■ 

"  M.isBHiuea  "  ot  Loauclg,  467 

WiJiUo.  3M 

or  ADkttmt,  SOI 

Ht>n/oi;.b«,  tribe  of  ike,  4in 

MoMurtl.«l> 

orii>ghi«D.»s 

or  Bam  bun.  34S 

MnnsD  Puk'ilnvele,  117.  IM 

MoBtainnem.  bS 

or  Blldah,  ie 
of  U«mot.  sa» 

MuDu,  king,  mt 
Munringer.l-mlui.  XM 

ot  Hqmbori.  in 

tbe  trtveller,  373 

Abani  JnHf,  !U 

of  Kiwendl,  S3G 

Uiuchlwm  Biy,  331 

ot  K»iil.  31 

(NUb)  F»IU,  MS,  3U 

AUkli,U7 

Aaroi,  M 

Mnrtblc,  ludliUl*.  H 

Bubor.  IB 

Mu™k,100 

B>gln».133 

orRcgD,SM 

winttr  leniimnilnre  of,  S] 

ntKnmStT,  369,  seB 

Hmhlngi  moDntaliu,  309.304 

SZ,'^^"'  " 

ofHuh«bo.aii 

MiW.  BM 

Clilkita,  380 

rf^^'*" 

DBbS^bor.  aro 

orBoiiti,Aw«,8-3 

Hutu  ebuDel  (ZuobmlX  433 

Doril'i  Pe»k,  3B1 

orT«lb.W.h.,iM 

Muydlr,  pl.le.li  of,  74 

mm-nmiiragliii,  » 

ofTlmgi^SS 

HyiTk    anmtrj    ot    SonMl 

Doenyu  Ebor,  9Sfl 

QfUM«m,310 

of  UMBgom.  33(1 

M»h.^^of,(ll 

^^■l  '"         ™ 

Ike  Bine,  iM 

tb.  OinnooB.  IM 

R.CBt1Q.L,  IhB  tuVellBT,  », 

GonillBOsl,  418 

Oniii,!6S 

1^""' 

"Nai'b-'orUauowah,  IfiO 

H»g«.wa 

Haralth,  es 

J  mil,  !i»a 

tbe  Huhoi^' 418 

Li>u,aaB.444    ' 

Juijurm,  IB 

KibixEi.  mo 

s£:t. 

IbeNoUoi^p'I^Oil 

N»njuiuu,^  Little.  S«I 

Nam«lnM«««o.43 

Nnpoleou  Chminel,  S91 

Rmntea  Beifl;  3» 

Ibe  ilu^,'47S 

Neuer  iitat[<>ii,  337 

Kenifc  »88.  X8».  3H 

XiUi.  olimate  of,  401 

Kikumbullu,  SW 

SSSSffiSJ^^ 

KltiDia-NJun.  3«a,  WS 

liUtorr  of,  403 

Ko-ng^MS 

Qiiglii  of  colony,  BM 

KnHt.  m 

iilsSir 

I«U.  Khedljl,  IB 

N«t.'ag«,  118 

Loiii»,lM 

tbe  WItKberg.  V>e 

NRY«l  eUUoii  of  a.   AfrtPl. 

Habmel.  93 

ttiPZ«.rte,376 

M«J1U,  ais 

M.UB.n.  ){7S 

Nuareth  B.j.  478 

M'Tingi,  ufe 

Nconii  or  Camii  lagooo,  47B 

M«fl,i»S 

"«I«tiibi-".lelty    ot    the 

MI1>A|*.  g6».  SM 

M»n«ioil«.  »0 

KduTof'n^^,  830 

NgolKWI 

Mpsrauiuel  tl«,  SIO 

Kcgom.   the,   of  AbruHih, 

oS^uk^** 

UnauHwi,    ciubuua  oT  Uic. 

it» 

483 

N^ro,  fh»nietnoftba,4M 

OiUalsSitaJ^M 

tribt,48S 

Rco  d'Antonl*.  4D1 

!a^li'" 

Pi.^Q  di  Spl^  4B1 

sULei  otCentnl  ^ndiin, 

S.b.l,M 

Htumh,  SIO 

177 

Hbellah,  19 

5Si,r;.«'«-'"* 

Negroci  In  Cipe  Colony,  SKI 

auMrba,  SM 

in  KkiTtani.  323 

Bnmud.,  IM 

Mu.taY«lTO,  318.4M.407 

T>W.,  882,m 

Muu  Yumi'a  country,  Sfil) 

in  Minceo.  40 

T»r«.71 

■■MMire."  «   piriuii    Bup, 

of  Anibien,  4«a 

Tciulii,  ig 

Th.a»b.3o 

Hncbnhi,  430 

ofl»kiir,119 

■■»ffikhU™JrcWel.,  301 

Ta«We1'T4,10a 

Stee"lOT 

Mukondoku.  »4 

L'm-Dibbvn,  :^:! 

MuLl°S»,''D"<|Uo''wd,WS 

"  m 

1 

F»|iniwJunBlii,  S23 

Iluiil  of  gmwlh,  23D 
Ftrah*  or  Siiuwi.  KH 
FunUata  of  Ulltude,  1 
Pudii  PembiiEoia  mlBH,  *3l 
Pun  OHUitry,  ise,  9M 
pjirk,  Mungo,  IIT,  IM 
PuILunint  bODHI  of  C>1»- 
towD,  3M 
of  Caw  ColODr.  398 
Pitte  hUl.  Hi 
PBUl-flmhiry  of  tha  DuliliA 


Periodical   rivera  ol 

■  Pel,  Bonor,  quoted, 

PoKhael-IiocKhc,  £ 
FhPffi,  buln  of,  ilT 
PhlllpperlUi,  r- 


tD  KkdigaKor,  EM 
Hot  d'AnloaU.  Wi 

daSpLmei 

iBlwd.  4«S 
Pirtfr  «»rilibiirg.  403 
Plnniei  of  Centnl  AMl».  4i 

Uif  Akki,  Ul 


PlilD  of  Uodtlo,  IE 


of  Nogal,  978 
of  BaghM,  ao 

0fT«Ul.'BI 


Pkyfuir,  LlBllt.-CoL,  quoted, 

Pndl  3M 

■■Podae«ipn«"  of  ^.tiruiilB, 


Pulouii  iiiuid,  >^ 
'>  Putntwlroi  '  tlie,  StS,  U1 
Pondorciae  KiHib,  388 
PDDgo.  Bio,  111 

il«r(Nil.),  21* 
PonM  Dslcuda.  iSS 
PupulatioD  of  AbjndnU,  !flO 

of  Alguii,  M 

of  Cape  CoIuhf.  8B9 
of  Uamua  Land,  Md 
orEltypt,90S 
DfEbattum,  ns 
of  Uadagaacar,  004 
afHiHiUMi,  it 
of  Uauritini.  908 
nftlie  Nyunnfam  coaa- 

or^'lal,  «n 
or  OraQM  Stlt*.  4M 
of  IMitnlun,  S07 
of  IWpoU,  70 
of  Taolb,  00 
of  Uguda,  BW 
of  Zsmnsr,  aiT 
port  EllBlmlh,  aw 

LoufB.  B6B        ' 

Said,  im 


t  ATHca, 
arrlTal  la  Eait  Africa, 
authority  in  EaM  Africa, 


laland*  In  Qalnea  Cout, 

IDS 
on  tb«  Gold  CoaiC,  IB4 
posKnioni       in      Eaat 

4(Hca.4S0 
mini atllDmbu,  SBl 
■livs  tnds,  IM 


trade  on  ZambwL  433 
tdbulc  to  Zulua,  4M 


Pul  or  Polio,  ihB, 
Pnnta  da  Lenlia,  f. 


querlmba  Islands,  4MI 


Qiilaaann.  430 
QulMomba,  4H 
QuitangnDtaa,  430 
"  QaliUtaa."  mttoioa,  17 
QuLniiobo,  Rio,  430 


]t4c«  of  Ami!a,  Me  Appeti' 

Racu  of  Ahysiiolii.  SW 

a^WBV  tu  KaUl.  403 

projectvd   from   Delieoa 
Biy,  437 

Railway)  [n  Algeria,  fiS 
In  Eiiypt.  303 
of  Cape  Colony,  3« 

Rain  In  Algeria.  ST 

Rainfall  io  Afriua,  aee  Appcn- 

Baloftll'ln  Zanilbar.  »3 
tu  Exnit,  OTS 
■-OipeCr'  -      -- 

lotT 

im.  ISb.  si 
ainna.  Que* 


INDEX. 

^M 

Buwrii  country  1-8 

Salt  cnnntry  nf  Kiha,  aW 
nel.lB  of  Usaogom,  3ST 

Seketetn.  Chief.  *f3                               ^H 

wiwn  ia  Ugilhli.  Ml 

or  UvlniA.  MS 

Scua.  dlatrlet  of.  UO                            ^^H 

KnBJl  rtver.  SM 

UkeiotAiuHi.370 

or  Sennt,  410.  tsa                          ^^H 

B<iniqw.  11* 

mirkeU  of  AbfuinU,  »S 

Znlu.  a?4N                                  ^H 

Bun.  rinr.  am.  tao 

mlniw  of  BUbu,  IM 

Ben«.r,  IM,  n*                                    ^^H 

HurniDi  liTM,  SM 

ofTiiodeiil,SS 

town  or,  ne                         ^^H 

RugHhl  Mnlt.  SlU 

of  ArtaiBr.  86 

Scnggal  riiw.  111.  IIB                           ^^H 

Ruiuaulki.  King,  n» 

■■  Bdt  puu  -  of  C»pe  ColoBif . 

Tur«.»f(him                            ^B 

Kungs  eountiy,  180 

378 

Bl.q>lV«,W 

Bilt  pliln*  In  Rnm  W 

B«lnSTr8«i».*»,  «S 

region  of  Ahr,a7S 

Bern  tribe,  au 

BuiUe  lirer,  S37 

8ui.iu.tf».  ao» 

Betere-WoWmw,  11* 

Raytur,  Aamlnl  Da,  109 

Stinlia  Filli,  «TB 

Serib*  Oauer,  KB 

-'  Stribaa  "  o/  Cpper  Nile.  !30 

"Serir-  of  Aiatlan  iloMn, 

R-ihB  rlTu,  SBl.  SM 

SuDbnra  like,  W* 

8unhii».  the.  na 

Baidixi  2M 

San  Antonio.  lU 

SIT 

Ban  Clirlatolial,  *8T 

oftbeaiUiara,  TS 

SslBkl  river.  iW.  aw 

aaneul,  JM 

8an<l-(IuneBorElEi«.81 

Bui<IhtltaarBn<«,!H 

Of  the  Sahara,  Ti 

BWl-Wn-Ah«d1,  aft* 

Bui  Domingo  ri.or.  liO 

Sttit.  Itahr.  268 

Sunt),  pluteiiu  of,  ^ 

Bind-atonna  of  North  Afrii^e, 

Sakin,  the  Algcriin.  il 

mSiS^m 

SSi'SSi"." 

San  Mignel  tort.  *M 

si.'.nh.8n»«ha,th6.9a 

ol«nitt.rof  the,  SB 

Bannut  fomta.  aSS 

SliauiW  JiUUou.  U» 

cUiDiiU  or  tll«,  81 

Ban  Pedro,  Rio,  12* 

Sb.nSlaorahang.lla..lM 

ilwin,  the.  Tl 

SonaaDdig,  l«a 

the  Buteni,  W 

San  Sebaitlu,  t^pe,  *S1 

■'ahant«.,"Ul 

■' Fooni-»,"  «» 

BauU  Alia  da  Chaveg,  IM 

Sbnri,  delUorthe.m 

llmlbioftAhSB 

BanU  Lnola  Bar,  410 
Baotlago.  adade  de,  U1 

ri«r.  m.  180 

1 

tbeo«e*oltfae.7i] 

Shea  butter,  14fi 

lUve  tnde  In  the,  100 

ielan<l,*l>0 

Bbeba,  queen  or,  «4 

ttiM*  M>d  nen  of  the, 

Bib  Paula  de  Loanda,  *sa 

■■  BhMlj,"  hot  wind,  79 

Sheep  In  Cape  Colony.  gM 

Hie  Wentcm,  34 

Sanki.  IM 

SH«sa.m 

aua^kh   Halilh,  gudena    of. 

■■a.h.rpi.iiiiiD(tii«aAji«. 

Bua.  volcanio  ^untry.  3S0 

Bu»  laland.  831 

Siieklanl  tribe,  isa 

B>L4.  Purt,  2OT 

Bar,  lis 

&>ida.lS 

Bayani,  U.,  *-* 

BInch  tablF-Und,  SO 

Shfllahorl(hluh.SO 

nnge.  ao 

"  SUkhl,"  ao 

Sh™ttk  peoplea.  11 

BhoW-e»-,  10 

'-  Bubeaclo.'  H 

Bhendy,  aai 

at.  Aniouio  luonutery,  !U 

8<«nery  of  Cape  Colony,  mil 

"iJtaeoVlheAihantceHadei. 

(JL  D«Dlii(Ueuiitiin),AC7 

Bchlraper,  Dr..  iTS 

8t.Gwti;e,<;M0B..f.  1*0 
at  John'*  River,  S8« 

Shfrlaralaland.  laa 

K^hool.  in  Egypt.  J« 

RI.  Louli,  111 

Bch»«lnforth,    Di-.  1*.  31*. 

Sh^-rlhoTllunMio.**                         ^^M 

Bt.  Mirie  or  NnwiBana,  DM 

ofTaOlet.  30                                  ^^H 

Bt.  HJcbiieri(Aiur»).  *0S 

"Bfiinwco,"  hot  wind,  7g 

Shmhel  or  cWhel,  »                      ^H 

Bea»n<.  the.  * 

BfaUooki,  the.  aw                                ^^M 

Bt  P.ul(R4uiii^WT 

ofCape  Colony,  331 

or  Khtrtam.  aitt                             ^^H 

£«I>1j>.  IW 

Bhimba  hUla.  m                                  ^H 

BI.Ptem(Rtai>LoD>,WT 

Bebltuane,  Chief,  *22 

Bt.Thoauiililiuul.lM 

Sebkh.  FUy,  6T 

ShlnaeEiarBhiiigit,'B4                            ^^M 

K'!S"'"-*'" 

..»3r-» 

o(th.B.Uar»,T8 

Sh<ri'a,  the  of  ManKco,  **                    ^^H 

teFsPs"" 

Sebdu. 18 
S«h.le,  CiueT.  *]* 

UnguagiTir                                   ^^1 

Balauhi  Biy.  a»i 

aococoeol.  Chief,  «1< 

:s»-      ■ 

Bn  eh-R»l»l,  88 

8.BO,  IflS 

Bi  t  bad>  at  Ala,  am 

pwrnlaa  of,  IIT,  IIB,  1S3 
Bebr..  iJie,  S*3 

Bt  Ijilu  ^ucro,  sea 

J 

H-H 

^^^^^1 

^^^^^^H 

BHHHB^I 

I^^^I^BI^^H 

t.- 
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^H 

80I.IIM1  Ihe  <l 

Sat^t  in  Rnnlon.  BOT       ^^H 

Soinlli   ind  0*11*  iwH,  t«. 

at  IttanWa.  MIT        ^^^H 

^^iil 

«out,  ■!■*■  InKla  on,  303 

"  8uk  "  AIM)  Sin,  MS          ^^^1 

■■3lwtU.-»> 

Lud,  Mpem  or.  3TS 
elimiW  of.  IMi 

"  BlMun*  "  of  Ab^Hlnli,  MS 

if  Bomo.  178              ^^^1 

■■Sht«rt.-» 

MMttoWM,  K7 

eiiiikiirt>Anbi.i»a 

trtbu  or.  ni 

■■  Sliumc,"  11.4  irliid,  7» 

aidi-u»i.Ahi„KiB 

■hilAerdC  r« 

187                             —— -^^™ 

el-Hcnl  M»,  M 

aoDlaki,  U».  114 

Blu,  Wwly,  U                      '^^H 

Slam  ledB..  ISl 

44                                ^H 

■■aigMrM-rfWIur.ll! 

SonnurSiiuitiT.  IM.1«S 

Synli  Ulnar,  IT                   ^^H 

811)11,  11; 
SItalieh.  J«b«l,  SI* 

S^Vlr. 

Tabu  Bat,  d«!k>  of:  nt  ^^^1 

Sliver  In  Ui™,  MS 

wort1nAVHlnti,Me 

n«ro(a-liiHDr««o,4« 

-  T*Md  Clotb  -  phMH>«M^^| 

Solnrbt,  Umnt,  CM 

SH!                                    ^^H 

SUmfa  HiBdbook  of  Suuth 

sSi'!™"ornHNRIJ'ii 

Tiblc-loBda    of  HldlpMlit^H 

iei 

SSSL"?;," 

south  AfritB  gHMniiT,  nn 

ofIh<B^i»>,T» 

"BHUth^utar"  of  ti<i|w  Co- 

Tiibl>.bindafl»>Hli,» 

iiaw-"' 

lour.  SM 

^^W^l&w 

SIrhi  rtvar,  1«B 

Tiboimh  or  Kurt,  m 

GlQl,  Hi 

SptDinh  Am<«i.  W«ld.,  4I>7 

TVd.n.tkliH.  U>^  IW 

nllnT  to.  K« 
Slwili.  (Will  of.  7».  IM 

'^^i^lS"^ '''•'" 

lUIMauH.TS 

n>lDfUliD,W 

el.T.  Co«t.  th^  HT 

apoBB.IIrii.rTofTripnU,  71 

the  Hum  or,  n 

tn>i*  >t  Bonuy.  IBT 

_      tl»tiertM0fTtoli.(» 

TlUUHOr,ST 

■tT>rM,  4N 

H«n!^£!riiSint.'l«4 

Id  Bonim  iH^ 

""StSihSr-"' 

inau«,»n 

-^iiss^sssi- 

llika  r"n^i>«.  M*.  S» 

Id  Mumk,  IM 

T.k*i»rt«r.i»,M» 

dlHovoiei,  SIS 

"Tiikrourti-orao.lni,  W 

in  Run.  »48,  «M 

on  tb*  Congo,  470 
BUptlU  or  cutIod  iowFr,  UO 

T.kn*.CTBnnyor.Ml 

cJC«itnlB<idMi.m 
of  But  AMoL  sifa 

,.«.''S:;!S^..^»s 

KS^IS''" 

Hihi  tn-a,  101 

SUv<rTinABg<iU,«8 

T»ll»l.,  Il.t  trib*  nf  Uh^  m 

In  Msvr  rrf^im,  lOS 

Bl«pp»ofth»8B.lm.i™ 

IB  W«t  ifric  IM 

•■8t«TUlta.™dllD.tll."lT4 

SUtm  It  Zutibu'.  WT 

TdhimlrM  iMgniKT,  M>         ^H 

K'f.fiSJnk'S, 

TotnMU.,^.  ^a"^'             .^H 

nluc  of.  at  KiniibiU'.  Ul 

Tm>lK..kiT  Kifln.  n»         ^^H 

"S™ok»"orAln!,.ll.45J 

SI 

"  Ttiirsti.R '-  ortbo  fiihiknj^^H 

Bnikc  Uniple  of  Whydih,  Its 

TKieanjik.  u.k^.  aa,.m^mi^^ 

fin* DW  Bu^Hi.  STt 

StonubeiwD.  Blow  on.  3M 
aioroit  of  QolOM  twMl.  158 

wnlb  mil  of.  M» 

Sdow  to  A^nu;  ^ 

ths  unil.  of  Nurth  AMa, 

IndB  or.  K» 

In  Soatb  Afliu,  SU 

oitsr  of. »« 

of   H.mnt  KlllBi-I^iro, 

Btnlt  'at  B.W-M.Bd.b.  WT 

MS 

SQshell  Cout,  tlH.  3M 

Borotn  Ulwd,  MS 

1Wt<»i.«8 

8w1».  Jebi-l-M,  (19 

8<ilU*  or  SohillB  dlitrlct.  Ul 

SnuWn.portof,  344 
Sodiio.  Cntn].  I7S 

T>v<ri  iiua,  sn 

8<Ji!i,  roB  of.  Kb.  m 

dHcrlpIion  «[.  IM 

ZuiDi  U,  4!4 

iiIiTf  ry  In  W» 

Mill  idH«n,  14,  «T 

BokD^  M 

..j'oiSf??;-" 

Tnutt.iWiitnKnfpl.BM 

"aakiii"nrg<>ril1iu,  S43 

T.»nrl..t..rTn.r«,  Ul».» 
Trl.ll  ..f  K»n™,  iSl 

8oknU.aja 

IRluntu  or,  IN 

Bokato,  IM.  1W 

port  or.  an 

Tisul.l.,  W»dy.  «1 

pttj  of.  H- 

Bnffiinb  ti«,  m 

Tdi.  c,:i.niiy.  2W.IM 

gut«  of,  IflS 

Siwur  cant,  wild,  US 

"  80U1.0."  Iiol  irind.  m 

In  N.t^,  iOI 

,^J| 
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Om-el-Rhea  river,  25 
Umffeni  river.  4(r2,  404 
Umkomanxi  river,  402 
Umo  river.  2t^ 
Umtelegaxi    i>r  Motel^k^Ue, 

Chief.  41  J.  421 
Umtiiidtui  river.  404 
UroaUngaaii,  Chief.  421 
UmUmfuna  river,  3h8,  402 
UmUU  river,  MSH 
Umvolosi  river.  403 
CmriU.  Ciiif  f.  422,  42:.,  435 
Umziiuktilu  river,  4U2 
UnKftiiia  liiiy,  2SS 
Unikani,  2S0 
Unyamuedi.  300.  332 
Unyain|tak:i.  32i> 
Unyanyeiiil«,  330.332 
Unynra.  321 
Unyoro,  322,  326 
Upororo,  32t5 
Upper  Guinea.  \00 
Ureggu  (IJle^a),  470 
Urguru,  332 
Urimi,  31. -i 

•*  Ur-iiiiinan-dea«,"  173 
Urondouani,  322 
•'  UruMtigina      Kolsehyana," 

240 
Urua,  34ti,  34i< 

mountains  of,  3rt5 

pnxlucts  of.  :;;>3 
Urungu  or  I'lun^'U,  307 

forest .s  of,  3«.;s 
Ururi,  3VJ 
UiianilNira,  2s'.> 
Usairani  inouutains,  310 
UiMKora.  312 
UHauduwi,  ::14 
Usekiie,  330  j 
Ushofl,  fc5»; 
Usoga,  321 

UMinpn-a  niountainji,  326 
UitHanibi,  :tr.' 
Usu^uni  island,  321 
UHukunia.  316 
Uteita,  2'.'2 

UttiliakH  or  Chaka,  Chief,  412 
Utumlii,  320 
Ututwa,  »1'J 
Uvinza,  30'.),  33r> 
Uyaiizi,  314,  312 

Vaai.  river,  370.  r.f»0 

Vandalif  in  Xi»i1h  Afrion,  2l> 

Vaaco  de  G:inia,  '_';•<»,  :{n{,  4*Ki 

Vegetatuni  nf  Aliyshinia,  2.>0, 
of  An;.'i>la,  4W 
of  Ciju!  Colony,  :<7i> 
of  Mada^'Hsc.-ir,  /lo;) 
of  North  Africa.  2l* 

••  Veldt"  of  Nntal,  402 

Vcrd.  Cn]H-,  \\h) 

VerRa.  Cajii-.  124 

Victoria  Falls.  426 
Nile,  244 
Nyan/.i,  31.'» 

elevalii»n  i»f,  :il7 

Villafnxnra,  4i*s 


Vincent,  the  traveller,  83 
VmeH  ill  Algeria,  60 

iu  Ca]>e  Colony,  381 

in  Marooeo,  42 
Vinyata.  315 

"  Vleys  ••  of  Cape  Colony,  S78 
Vogel,  E.,  the  traveller,  «•, 

177 
Volcanic    country    east    of 

Abyssinia,  274 
Volcano  of  N.jenisi,  295 

of  TeneritTe,  41*6 
Volcanoes  of  Bourbon  island, 
607 

of  Madagascar,  501 
Volta  river.  i;iO.  145 
Vuga  or  Fuga,  2iH) 

Wadai  countr>',  177 

state  of,  1S8 
Wadan.  WJ : 
Wailirigo,  the,  312 
Wady  or  Watl,  the  term,  19 

Al»en.  247 

Aksabi,  25 

Arabah.  214 

Asaka.  25 

Draa.  26 

el  Abiaii.  22 

Essora,  22 

Haifa.  2u2.  218 

Itrharetliar,  24,  67 

.Taeel,  276 

Kus,  25 

Mia,  26 

Nogal,  275 

Nun,  25 

lihir,  64 

KuH,  26 

Tegi.Ida,  l>8 

Ten  si  ft,  'M 

nni-el-Cheil.'ll* 
Waganda,  the.  '..'J't 
Vrageyeya,  tin-.  :i2'» 
Wsggcins  i.f  .S«'Uih  Afrii'a,  4m 
•*  Wagt  een  lK?et.ji  "  thorn,  360 
Wagngo.  the.  313 
W«guliha.  342 
Wnhian  t-aravaiis,  482 

tribe.  366 
Wahnniba,  the,  314 
"  Waina-Degas  •'  of  Abvssinla, 

266 
"Waka."  the    deity    of   tin- 

Gallas,  2^^ 
Wakanib:!,  the,  2SS 
W.ik.-ful.l.  Mr,  2'.'1.  294 
WakilimletriW.  2'Jl 
Wakinibu,  :^3l 
Wakwjivi.  i;!f7.  2^.',  295 
Walata.  k** 

Waltlsch  Hav.  3SS,  440 
Walker,  Mr.',  477 
Wallace,   3Ir.   A.   R.,  quotid, 

49:» 
Wa  hi  Hi  la,  the,  360 
Wa- Masai,  the,  2^^7,  289,  293, 

3lL',  320 
Waiubugu  tribe,  291 


Wami  river.  304.  SOO 
Wa-mpwapwa,  312 
Wandala,  country  of.  184 
Waudorobn.  the.  295 
Wanika  tribe.  -MO,  291 
Wanyamuesi,  331 

tribes,  33*2 
Wanyanga  country,  189 
Wapokoino,  the,  :2&9 
Wargla.  90 

oasiti  of,  82 
Wamheikh.  284.  2M 
Waningali  Somftli,  2S1 
Warua.  342 
Waruri,  the.  320 
Waaamiiara  tribe.  2dl 
Washenzi.  the,  304 
Wasuaheli  ur  "  coast  invn," 

2S8 
Wa  Suku,  the,  205 
Wnteita,  the,  2*8,  202 
WaterUwr,  Chirf,  :5S0,  399 
Watuni,  the,  315 
Watuta,  the,  424 
Well  of  Uelkashifari.  178 
Welle,  liasin  of  the,  488 

river.  190,  23l» 
Wellington,  heights  of.  :t!M) 
Wells,  artexian.  in  Alireru,  54 

of  Ilazi-Bottiu.  94 

of  Tuunno.  lOl 
West  Africa,  454 

slsvery  in.  4i^ 
Western    Equatorial    Africa 
477 

Sahara.  S4 
Wliarton,  Captain,  304 
Whinde  3n9 

White  Nile,  the,  IW.  220 
Whitford,  J.,  on   the  Niger 
162 
quoted,  121,  130.  L'l 
Wliydah,  14.S 

Willierforee,  William,  127 
Wilderness  of  Nika,  2l'2 
WilgeKieh  river,  400 
Windhoek    niissinn     station, 

446 
Winds  of  Africa,  see  Appen- 
dix II 

of  Marooeo,  27 

the  hot.of  North  ^VfricA,7S 
Winen  of  Algeria,  6o 
Winneltah,  135 
Winterl»erg  mountains,  37r. 
Winterhock  mountains,  377 
Winwootl  I{eade  (luotcil,    I4i 
WinnaOunto  tribe,  147 
Witi»  trilie.  262 

WittelK'rg  mountains,  400 

Witu  islands,  2S6 

WiumI  Mcdiuch.  224 

Wobi  or    Wobbi    rivt-r     '»'?o 

2S4  *    *    ■' 

Wi»gg:ira,  table  land  of.  26y 
Wolli»  Galla  couutrv,  27u 
W.ilofs,  the,  114 
W^oimn.     condition     c»f,     in 

Blarucco,  40 
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Woods  of  Algeria,  51 
Wool  of  Cape  Colony,  392 
of  Port  Elizabeth,  397 
trade  of  Natal,  408 
Wynbeig,  395 

•*  XiMAS  "  or  ••  QulxUles,'*  473 

Yaoama  river,  321 
Yakoba,  city  of,  106 
Yalimbogo  tribe,  487 
Yamina,  119 
Yanbari  tribe,  243 
Yangela  country,  472,  475 
Yaobe  river,  180 
Yariba  country,  147 
Yaya-ben-Othman  tribe,  86 
Yedina  negroes,  179 
Ycgiy,  145 

Yellala  cataracts,  469 
Yoruba  country,  147, 153 
Young.  Mr.,  on  Nyassa,  354 
Yowaru,  165 
Yunker,  Dr.,  226 


Zaire  or  Congo,  454,  468,  470 

Zambesi  nver.  371,  431 
at  Victoria  Falls.  427 
inundations  of,  434 
lower  course  of,  429 
upper  course  of,  425 
water-parting  of,  350 

Zandch  or  Nyain  Nyams,  236 

Zanzibar  coast,  296 
island,  296 
north  limit  of,  284 
products  of,  303 
town,  297 
trade  of,  298 

ZayU  or  Zeila,  275 

Zebu  breed  of  cattle,  231 

Zeila  or  Zayla,  275 
port  of,  252 

Zeraf,  Bahr-el,  228 

Ziber,  the  adventurer,  192 

Zimbabye  or  Ziuiboe,  ruins, 
435 

Zlnguichor.  125 

Ziwaiubo  luko,  366  ' 

Zoghawa  tribe,  192 


Zoloft,  the,  114 
Zones,  the,  of  the  earth,  6 
Zooal  lake,  271 
Zouga  river,  443 
Zuar  valley,  102 
Zulu   armies,  conqaosts   of, 
420,  423 

chiefs,  412 

conquests,  421' 

Kafirs,  372,  404 

clans  of,  420 

Land,  hiUs  of,  419 
Zulus,  the,  at  Sena,  433 
Zulus,  character  of  the,  449 

in  Sofala,  435 

of  Transvaal,  416 
Zumbo,  429 

country  (Angola],  464 

mines  of,  431 

mountain,  360 

ruins  of,  433 

settlement,  431 
Zungoniero,  310 
Zwoxte  mountains,  375 
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